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I T is a fascinating task to compare the 
mam features, trends and coarse of 
the three Great World Wars. These are, 
it need scarcely be said, the Napoleonio 
War, the Great War of 19141918, and 
the present war. Some day, no doubt, an 
eminent roaster of history will give the 
world a great work that will be worthy 
Of the subject. Bat that anticipation 
need not prevent even humble students 
of history from patting together a few 
notes and observations on the great topic. 
History requires the servioes of all classes 
of workers, provided only that they do 
not stand and wait. 

The three wars referred to above are 
world wars in more than one sense. 
They were waged in more than one 
oontinent and they decided the political 
fate of countries, scattered over the 
various continents. The parallel trends 
and features shown by thess giant conflicts 
are due not to the action of similar 
ideologies or personalities bnt to the 
basio geographical, racial and strategic 
factors. The characters and capacities of 
no two men can differ more than those 
of Hitler and Napoleon; and yet Hitler’s 
ambitions efforts and adventures are 
running the same ooorse as those of 
Napoleon. Both found in England the 
gnat fortress of freedom which they 
vainly attom^^^o in tads. Both massed 


their forces near Boulogne and thro* mm 4 
England. In the coarse of their sf ggis 
against England, both had to oooop the 
greater part of the Continent, and ft ally 
to invade Russia with consequences 
disastrous to themselves. The fores of 
basic conditions led very different person¬ 
alities to follow the same chain of military 
adventures and the same lines of patioy. 
In this sense, indeed, we ana apeak of 
something like historical and political 
determinism. 

Nor can differenoe of ideologies —■jf*— 
a great deed in the fane of thoae basis 
conditions which dominate world history. 
Wbat systems can differ more than 
French Republicanism of the eighteenth 
century and Fascism of onr age t So far as 
ideals go, the systems stand polss apart 
and are as mutual antitheses. This was 
well brought ont when the Fascist 
triumph in 1940 led the Vichy raters to 
make an attempt openly and avowedly 
to break away from Hie principles of 
the French Revolution. Yet this opposi¬ 
tion of principles has had little effeot an 
programmes of conquest and annexation 
—on the application of the policy at 
divide et import in territories f rom the 
Balkans to Scandinavia. In Ih^Mknt, 
too, tbs Ja p anese slogan of “oq-pramaritF 
sphere for Asia" sounds Hka an - eshn 
of the war-cry “ liberty, Equably, aqi? 
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FraternityJapan professes like Repub¬ 
lican France of the eighteenth oentury 
to liberate nations and to break their 
Chains. In both oases the aotoai 
oonsequchoe has been to load the 
“liberated" lands with the heaviest and 
most galling of chains—new records in 
the long and unhappy history of political 
servitude. 

In oor brief study of common war 
trends olarity of exposition will be 
promoted by considering separately the 
record of each country involved in the 
great struggles. Obviously, the case of 
England deserves to be considered first. 
That land of freedom has been true to 
her role as the champion of freedom 
against the most powerful aggressors for 
over three centuries. She has defied 
threats of invasion by Louis XIV, 
Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm and Hitler. 
She has been the armoury of liberty 
for oenturies and has supplied arms to and 
financed the various lands which held out 
against these mighty aggressors. In two 
important respects, however, the position 
of England has changed for the better. 
In the fint place, America has been 
standing by the side of England in 
shining armour—sharing the honours, as 
well as the dangers and toils, of 
championing liberty. In the second plage, 
England has been worthily supported by 
the great Dominions, who have shown 
themselves noble daughters of the 
Motherland. Canada and Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand oould have 
easily scoured their immediate safety by 
a policy of isolation; but they soorned 
to RRso and have preferred to be 
espoHS to invasion. Their troops have 
fought for the British Commonwealth in 
every continent. 


As regards India, the 
aimed at its oonquest in each of the 
three world wars. It was the special 
objeot of Napoleon's ambition when he 
was in Egypt. In the second world war, 
it was also tbe aim of the Kaiser in hi 
Dranri nach Out. In tbe course of thi 
present war, Germany and Japan are 
carrying on a great pincer movement. 
What is equally interesting is that ir 
each of the three wars, India has in . 
turn hit back the aggressor very ha* 

It was a force from India which lan< 
in Egypt and secured the surrender 
the French army of Napoleon in Egyp* 
The same role was playefl by Indiat 
troops both in Mesopotamia, apd 
Egypt and Syria against the Turki 
and German forces in 191H. In tbe course * 
the present war, Indian forces hi. 
shown their valour in every count., 
from Libya in the West to Java in 
the East, and have added three great 
chapters of glory to her military annals 
The role of Egypt in each of the wars 
has been snbsidary and supplementary to 
that of India. India is ever tbe goal and 
the aim, while the subjugation of Egypt 
Jias been sought only as the means to 
attain that objeot. The German general, 
Rommel, is attempting in our days to 
reach Egypt as a half-way house to 
India; in this he is only following in tb<> 
footsteps of Geoeral Bonaparte. 

Russia is like India, inasmuoh as she 
has also played the same part in the 
three great wars. In eaoh of the three 
great wars, she has had the honour of 
aooounting for the flower of the army 
of the aggressive powers. It was in 
Bussia that Napoleon lost his Grand 
Army—that instrument with whioh he 
dominated tbe Continent' In tbe course 
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jf „the seoond war, Russia gave plenty of 
occupation to the finest German armies 
commanded by the best German generals 
—Hindenborg and Lodendorff. It was the 
sdtanoe of tbe Russian troops which 

prevented the battle of tbe Marne from 
being decided in favour of tbe Oermans. 
in the course of tbe present giant 

truggle, Russia has a I read) accounted for 
{ er two million of the best German troops. 

. e legend of Hitler's invincibility, like 

•t | 

of Napoleon, bas been shattered in 

^ ^ssia -and by tbe same methods of 

^fensive strateg) with tactical offensive 

u tbe one hand, and of the scorched 

jnHb policy dn tbe other. 

I^’he * political mantenvres of Stalin, 

ye lemind us of those employed by 

, <r r Alexander against Napoleon. As is 

”^11 known, there was a time when 

that Czar was a great friend and 

ttJmirer of Napoleon with whom he 

made a treaty of alliance at Tilsit. That 

event corresponds to the treaty concluded 

^ietween Ribbentrop and Molotov, by which 

Poland was divided between Russia and 

Germany. When Napoleon failed in all other 

efforts to overcome the "resistance of 

• 

England, he turned to tbe idea of subyogat 
tog Russia thus dosing the whole of 
gurope to Rrittsh trade. Hitler, too, has 
i^ad bis Russian campaign under very 
similar eironmstanoee and with the same 
disastrous results. No one in Napoleon's 
• days expected that Rossia would bo able 
to find a general to face Napoleon in 
battle; yet in the battle outside Moscow, 
Sntneoff could claim that he had fought 
• great drawn battle against the French 
Emperor. Bo in onr days, the Russian 
generals Timoshenko and Voroshilov have 
unexpectedly proved their superiority over 
the grant Goneral»*-von Leah, 


von Bock, von Miloh and von Bonstedt, 
Hitler's Marshals have lost their grant 
reputations in Roseia as sorely as thosl 
of Napoleon. Hitler himself has the same 
consolation as Napoleon bad—that of 
accounting for his defeats bf pointing to 
the unusual severity of tbe Russian 
winter. But tbe parallel will not stop 
there. For after the Russian campaign, 
tbe Czar became tbe deadly enemy of 
Napoleon and never stayed his hand 
until he had entered Paris and helped to 
send Napoleon to Elba. A similar spirit 
of embittered indignation has seized 
Stalin and the Russians who are resolved 
to finish this great war in Berlin. In 
the case of Rossia, we note how national 
spirit can soar above the ideologies of 
tbe day. That country has manifested 
the same noble and brave national spirit 
whether under Czars, or under the 
“Dictatorship of tbe Proletariat ”, 

A sad contrast to- tbe Russian spirit is 
to bo noted in the case of France. That 
land of tbe highest national traditions— 
not only military, but patriotic—has shown 
a spirit of disunion and a subservience 
to the German conqueror, of whioh no 
one ooutd have believed her capable. 
Under men like Laval, she has reached the 
nadir not only of her political fortunes 
bat of her spiritual life. Only the 
gallant little band that follows General 
Ds Gaulle continues to harbour the old 
traditions of Prance and to aot in her 
old spirit. It is noteworthy also that 
Francs has aoted a very different part in 
the three world wan. In the first world 
war, she assumed a brilliant offensive Air two 
deoades until she dropped from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion. In the coarse of the world-war of 
1914-18, she showed her oapaeity for a. 
brilliant and sustained defensive over tong 
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exhausting years. And now, after a brief 
military effort, “ Gaul does ohamp the 
fait and foam in fetters"—as Byron put 
it, over a century ago. 

A synoptic stody of the three World 
Wars is useful not only for emphasising 
tbe basic factors of history but also, to 
some extent, as a goide to polioy. Thus 
when some publicists advocate the rash 
and premature opening of a second Front 
on the Continent, they are best confuted 
by the lessons of the earlier world wars. 
Thus, it was Napoleon himself who gave 
the British the great chance of opening 
a seoond front in the Iberian peninsula. 
His unwise polioy in attempting to annex 
Spain and Portugal gave the British 
their real opportunity. Bnt earlier efforts 
to open up a seoond front were 
signal failures, as in the case of the 
Walcheren expedition. The best parallel 
to Napoleon's disastrous invasion of Spain, 
in the oourse of the' present war, is tbe 
invasion of China by Japan. The fanatic 
opposition of the Spaniards to Napoleon is 
admirably matched by the patriotic spirit 

W E L F A R 

BX PB0». S. 
( University , 

T is not easy to define Welfare Work. 
It covers a very wide range of 
activities. The motives wbioh inspire it 
are equally diverse. Vet, it may be 
pimm 4 np as being an attitude of 
mind that attempts to look upon the 
Individual worker as a human personality 
oa tbe pert of his employer. The worker 
Je treated as something more than a 
''hand. Be is no longer regarded as a 


of tbe Chinese, whioh no defeats can * 
quenob. In spite of their victories in 
the field, the legions of Napoleon melted 
away in Spain; and at St. Helena, the 
French Emperor ascribed his downfall in 
great measure to “the Spanish ulcer". 
Similarly, General Tojo may have to w 
complain, in tbe not distant future, of 
" the Chinese ulcer ”. 

The study of the older World Wars 
might be particularly instructive at the 
conclusion of the present one The 
lessons of the Congress of Vienna and 
of the treaty of Versailles may well be 
taken to heart by the Allies when they 
are dictating terms to the Avis Powers 
Tbe pursuit of immediate individual 
advantage should not be permitted to 
defied nations from the path that leads 
to permanent peace for tho whole world. 
Fortunately the dicta of the leading British 
statesmen as well as those of Mr. Roosevelt 
show that they are fully determined to 
close tbe temple of Jaous once and for 
all, and to inaogorate an era of even 
handed justice and world wide peace. 

E WORK 

E. RUDRA 
Allahabad 

mere cog in the wheel. It alao expresses, 
in another aspect the aenee of obligation 
acknowledged by the employer to the 
community In general and to tbe working *. 
classes in particular. In a word, It is 
tbe hnmanication of industry. 

In one aenee, Welfare Work has as old 
a history as the inception of modern 
industry itself. For it was no lest a 
person than Roberthimself, who 
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kid the foundation of Welfare Work in 
hie famoos Kill* at New Lanark in 
Bootland. Robert Owen waa one of the 
giant personalities of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion era in Great Britain. No student of 
the labour problem, and especially of 
welfare, can neglect to study him. He 
was the seventh son out of a family 
of eleven children of very poor oobbler 
parents. In those ruthless days of severe 
individualism and uncontrolled competition, 
everybody bad to shift for himself early 
in life. So at about the age of seven, 
this young lad launched forth into life's 
struggles He started life with his 
parents' blessings and nothing else. He 
rose Co be one of the most prosperous 
aod successful cotton textiles manufac 
turers of Great Britain of his day. But all 
through bis phenomenal success, he never 
forgot the fact that be had risen from 
the lowest ranks of the industrial ladder. 
The penury and the bitterness of his 
oarly days, the terrible strain on his 
parents to keep the wolf away from the 
door, be never forgot. And so he launched 
forward his Welfare Scheme. His partners 
rebelled and revolted and*they deserted 
him. But he had faith m wbat he did! 
He persisted in his good work. Even 
when business was doll, due to tbe 
Amerioan War, be did not discharge his 
men, but retained them. He thus laid 
down tbe basis of the solution of tbs 
terrible soourge of unemployment His 
Welfare activities were many-sided. Lords 
and Nobles, eooiai reform workers, bosineas 
men and manufacturers, educationists, 
princes and ruling monaroha visited hie 
place, eo renowned wen hie works. 

Sat Welfare Work in the strict sense is 
a more reoaat^uvemaat. It mar he add 
to have gain^HBMtitiua during the last 


War. There was great need for munitions 
as in this war. Work bad to be carried 
out ceaselessly, night and day. Regulatioft 
of hours and other restrictions ‘ imposed 
by factory legislations bad to be relaxed. 
The momentum of output was accelerated. 
The strain on tbe workers was tremendous. 
Break-down was imminent There was 
danger that both the quantity of ootpot 
and quality of munitions and armaments 
produced would suffer. This, of course, 
could not be permitted. It was a life 
and death struggle for the nation. The 
exact precision and high potency of 
materials of war could not be lowered. 
Another factor that intervened was that 
the labour force itself was very heavily 
dilated. Much of tbe mao power had been 
drafted into tbe fighting forces. New 
men in very great numbers took the 
place of the old aod welt trained hands. 
As the war proceeded, tbe situation 
in all industries worsened including 
the munition factories. Woman labour in 
ever increasing numbers had to be enlisted 
to replace the men. Women being the 
weaker vessel, could not be expected to 
endure the strain imposed by war oondi 
tions. Also, when women enter into any 
industry in sufficiently large numbers, 
their very presence creates oeitain situa 
tiona that demand different handling. 
Hence arose the modern Welfare Movement 
in its main trends. It would, of coarse, 
be historically incorrect as well aa 
ungracious not to acknowledge and mention 
that there wen several firms and houses 
and families that bad for decades before 
oarried on Welfare Work for their people. 
These families were tbe honoured pioneers 
of this modem movement. The Oadborys 
of England, for instance, are a oiaasio 
exempts. 
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Besides, however, these historical factors, 
there were other causes also that led to 
the recognition and expansion of Welfare 
Work in- industry. 

By the second decade of the present 
oentury, the rigors of the doctrines of the 
classical sobool of economics had greatly 
weakened. People's belief in the ration 
ality and efficacy of the laissez-faires 
philosophy had been seriously slackened. 
'Eaoh one for himself and the devil for 
the rest' principle of oondnct was no 
longer holding its sway with its unchal¬ 
lenged completeness even in the field of 
eoonomio endeavour. A spirit of noblesse 
oblige was invading the realm of business 
and industry. The money nexus was not 
looked upon as the only link between 
employers and workers. The old idea of 
social obligations, may be of the paternal 
type, arose. Employers, some of them at 
any rate, felt it on their consciences to 
do more for their men than merely to 
treat them as so many parts of the 
machine, to be employed so long as they 
were of use and then to be discarded 
upon the scrap heap mercilessly. They 
desired to humanise industry. This is 
undoubtedly one of the important causes 
of Welfare Work. Credit should be given 
where credit is due. 

Another important cause was a scientific 
one. Probably this cause has not yet 
had its full impact on the courses of 
industrial operation. Uen at the Univer¬ 
sities and elsewhere began to stndy and 
examine the multifarious eansee that 
produced fatigue. Industrial psychology 
thus arose as one branch of the 
great Science of Psychology. Laboratory 
tests and experiments in actual works in 
Gwitgerland, Germany, United States and 


Great Britain proved that ruthless exploit¬ 
ation of labour without requisite control 
was unsound and uneconomical even from 
the strictly monetary point of view. 
Employers began to see light. It was 
established beyond doubt that apart from 
sentimental considerations, human treat¬ 
ment of labour under given conditions 
was productive of beneficial results. This 
factor is one of the securest bases of 
modern Welfare undertaking. 

There was aUo another factor that had 
its due influence. With the growing class 
consciousness of the workers due to 
socialist, and communist .teaching and 
enthusiasm, tensions developed between 
men and masters. 8trikes and lock-outs 
interfered with the rhythm of production 
operations. With the development and 
growth of the Trade Union Movement, 
the isolated individual workers began to 
be welded into strong and effective power. 
Employers could no longer have it their 
own way unquestioned. In order to 
obtain harmony in their own respective 
works, many employers embarked upon 
Welfare activities. In this way they 

.desired to buy off their workers' dis¬ 

content. This basis of Welfare Work has 
its due weight. It is, therefore, that 
Trade Union people are frequently 
hostile to employers' Welfare activities. 
They have a belief that the employers 
are really not so interested in their 

welfare as they are to break np the 

solidarity of labour. 

These then briefly are some of the 
principal causes that have given birth to 
the Welfare Movement at large. 

The next question that arises is ths 
agency through which^.. Welfare work 
should be oonduote^. Vs problem is 
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intricate and many-sided. The main ieanee 
alone can be examined in this brief 
article. 

First, there is the employer or the 
management itself. It is increasingly 
felt that the employers have greater 
obligations towards their workers than 
merely the wage contract that binds them 
to each other. As mentioned above, 
employers are increasingly appreciating 
this aspect of the question. Indeed 
there is no agency that can succeed 
so well in welfare work as the 
employer. The complications of dual 
control or the presence of ootaide 
associations is eliminated within the 
premises. There is muoh to be said for 
this. Within the factory, especially in 
onr country, under present circumstances 
it is not desirable that outside agencies 
should conduct these activities. On the 
other hand, if Welfaro work is carried 
on exclusively by the employers, it cannot 
and does not aobieve equal salutary results. 
As we have noticed above, workers are 
highly suapioious of all suoh activities 
carried on by the employers. There are 
psychological reasons for tbij. Of oourse, 
thia does not apply with equal degree to. 
all the varioua types of Welfare activities. 
In regard to some of these activities, 
however, it ia felt more obviously. For 
instance, canteen and dining hall 
arrangements and the like workers wish 
to feel absolutely free. They desire to 
seek relief from the management’s control 
and the master’s eye. Company manage¬ 
ment can, however, be modified, A great 
measure of autonomy can be granted to 
the workers in running Welfare activities. 
Where this ia being done genuinely, 
results are satisfactory. Happily ia India, 
we have instaj^j^of suoh oo-operative 


associations between the employers and the 
workers. This is undoubtedly the best 
solution of the question, particularly fo£ 
inter-mural work. 

The other agency may be the several 
associations and organisations that are 
working for the social and spiritual 
betterment of the people as a whole. In 
India, several such organisations exist and 
have rendered creditable service. The 
Y. M. C. A. and the Bombay Social Service 
Leagues and others have done pioneer 
work Their services are acknowledged 
on all bands. A third party between 
labour and management is often a very 
beneficial intervention. It most, however, 
be admitted that with growing cleavage 
between the employers’ group and the 
workers, the position of such bodies is 
becoming increasingly difficult and delicate. 
Yet I do not think that it is open to 
question that in several ways they have 
a large field of useful work for several 
decades to come. Practically in all extra 
mural work educational, recreational, social 
they can achieve much. 

It is frequently felt that workers should 
not depend either upon the employers nor 
upon outside agencies for welfare activities 
for their own benefit. It may have a 
tendency to demoralise the workers. Their 
sturdy independence and self-respect may 
be lost. There is much matter in this 
contention. Paternalism of the employers 
may lead to parasitism in the workers. 
Many labour bodies themselves are 
apprehensive of this tendency. The supreme 
difficulty in India is the general poverty 
of the workers, their ehronio indebtedness, 
and more or less migratory nature of 
their stay in any industrial centre. Trade 
Unions in Japan, in spite of tb*ir serious 
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Besides, however, these historical factors, 
there were other ceases also that led to 
the recognition and expansion of Welfare 
Work in industry. 

By the second decade of the present 
century, the rigors of the dootrmes of the 
classical school of economics had greatly 
weakened. People’s belief in the ration¬ 
ality and efficacy of the laissez-faires 
philosophy bad been seriously slackened. 
‘Eaoh one for himself and the devil for 
the r.est’ principle of conduct was no 
longer holding its sway with its unchal¬ 
lenged completeness even in the field of 
eoonomio endeavour. A spirit of noblesse 
oblige was invading the realm of business 
and industry. The money nexus was not 
looked upon as the only link between 
employers and workers. The old idea of 
social obligations, may be of the paternal 
type, arose. Employers, some of them at 
any rate, felt it on their consciences to 
do more for their men than merely to 
treat them as so many parts of the 
maohine, to be employed so long as they 
were of use and then to be discarded 
upon the scrap heap mercilessly. They 
desired to humanise industry. This is 
undoubtedly one of the important causes 
of Welfare Work. Credit should be given 
where credit is due. 

Another important cause was a scientific 
one. Probably this cause baa not yet 
had its full impact on the courses of 
industrial operation. Men at the Univer¬ 
sities and elsewhere began to study and 
examine the multifarious causes that 
produced fatigue. Industrial psychology 
Mias arose so one branoh of the 
great Boienoe of Psychology. Laboratory 
taste and experiments in aotnal works in 
.•' itritp arland, Germany, United States and 


Great Britain proved that ruthless exploit¬ 
ation of labour without requisite control 
was unsound and uneoonomioal even from 
the striotly monetary point of view. 
Emploj ers began to see light. It was 
established beyond doubt that apart from 
sentimental considerations, human treat¬ 
ment of labour under given conditions 
was productive of beneficial results. This 
factor is one of the seourest bases of 
modern Welfare undertaking. 

There was also another factor that had 
its due influence. With the growing class 
consciousness of the workers doe to 
socialist, and communist .teaching and 
enthusiasm, tensions developed between 
men and masters. Strikes and lock-outs 
interfered with the rhythm of production 
operations. With the development and 
growth of the Trade Union Movement, 
the isolated individual workers began to 
be welded into stroog and effective power. 
Employers could no longer have it their 
own way unquestioned. In order to 
obtain harmony in their own respective 
works, many employers embarked upon 
Welfare activities. In this way they 
.desired to buy off their workers' dis¬ 
content. This basis of Welfare Work has 
its due weight. It is, therefore, that 
Trade Union people are frequently 
hostile to employers' Welfare activities. 
They have a belief that the employers 
are really not so interested in their 
welfare as they are to break up the 
solidarity of labour. 

These then briefly are some of the 
principal oauses that have given birth to 
the Welfare Movement at large. 

She next question that arises is the 
agency through wbioh ^ W elfare work 
should be eonduote^jLi problem is 
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intricate end many-sided. The main iaanee 
* alone can be examined in tbie brief 
article. 

Fint, there it tbe employer or tbe 
management itaelf. It it increasing)? 
felt that the employer* hare greater 
obligation! towards their workers than 
merely tbe wage contract that binds them 
to each other. As mentioned abore, 
employers are increasingly appreciating 
this aspect *of tbe question. Indeed 
there is no agency that can succeed 
so' well in welfare work as tbe 
employer. The complications of dnal 
control or the presence of outside 
associations is eliminated within tbe 
premises. There is mooh to be said for 
this Within the factory, especially in 
oar country, under present circumstances 
it is not desirable that outside agencies 
should oonduct these activities. On the 
other band, if Welfare work is carried 
on exclusively by the employers, it cannot 
and does not aobieve equal salutary results. 
At we have noticed above, workers are 
highly tuspiotoua of all such activities 
oarried on by the employers. There are 
psychological reasons for this. Of coarse, 
this does not apply with equal degree to. 
all the various types of Welfare activities. 
In regard to some of these activities, 
however, it is felt more obviously. For 
instance, canteen and dining hall 
arrangements and the like workers wish 
to feel absolutely free. They desire to 
seek relief from tbe management's oontrol 
and the matter's eye Oompany manage* 
meat can, however, be modified. A great 
measure of autonomy can be granted to 
the workers in running Welfare activities. 
Where this is being done genuinely, 
results are satisfactory. Happily in India, 
we have ins 

“Of snob oo-operative 


associations between the employers and the 
workers. This is undoubtedly tbe best 
solution of the question, particularly fo; 
inter-mnral work. 

The other agency may be tbe several 
associations and organisations that are 
working for tbe sooial and spiritual 
betterment of tbe people as a whole. In 
India, several soeh organisations exist and 
have rendered creditable service The 
T. H. C. A and the Bombay Social Service 
Leagues and others have done pioneer 
work Their services are acknowledged 
on all hands. A third party between 
labour and management is often a very 
beneficial intervention. It mast, however, 
be admitted that with growing cleavage 
between the employers' gronp end the 
workers, tbe position of snob bodies is 
becoming increasingly difflcnit and delicate. 
Yet I do not think that it is open to 
qoestion that m several ways they have 
a large field of osefol work for several 
decades to come. Practically in all extra 
moral work educational, recreational, sooial 
they can achieve much. 

It is frequently felt that workers should 
not depend either upon the employees nor 
upon outside agenoies for welfare activities 
for their own benefit. It may have a 
tendency to demoralise the workers. Their 
atordy independence and self-respeet may 
be lost. There ie much matter in this 
contention. Paternalism of tbe employers 
may land to parasitism in the workers. 
Many labour bodies themselves am 
apprehensive of this tendency. The supreme 
difficulty in Indin is the general poverty 
of the workers, their ohronio indebtedness, 
and more or less migratory natum of 
their stay in nay industrial eentm. Trade 
D»iou* in Japan, in spite of their serious 

«-■ 
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handicap, are very menially fighting to 

meet this particular situation. In Great 

Britain, the friendly benefit activities of 

the Tr$de Unions are an oatstanding 

example in self-help, which reflects greatly 

to the intrinsic worth of the British 
« 

Trade Union Movement. In India, some 
beginnings have been made in this direction, 
particularly in Ahmedabad. It is oertain 
to increase in range of activities and in 
strength of service as workers get better 
organised. 

The other agencies that can render 
valuable service are: Public bodies and 
Government, Municipalities, Corporations, 
Improvement Trust, Port Trust, State 
Railways and other public utilities and 
Government Labour Departments. In many 
ways this is very desirable. In suoh work 
the question of charity or paternalism 
or loss of self-respect cannot intervene. 
The worker, as far as the semi-State 
bodies is concerned, is not to be regarded 
as an employee but as a citizen. He 
desires recognition in this oapaoity. He is 
right, When general conditions are so 
low and disorganised, it is but the duty 
of the Btate to do all in its power and 
within its means to improve the conditions 
of life for the working oiass population. 
For instance, the basic problem of housing. 
Investigations have shown bow absolutely 
deplorable are the honsing conditions in 
our principal industrial centres. Parenthe- 
tioally it may be mentioned that they are 
not muoh better in our rural areas. Or 
take the question of the eupply of 
eseentiale of life. Pure water, milk, or 
other food articles, sanitary conveniences 
and the like. It is the duty of the Btate 
to eee that the under-paid and disorganised 
and illiterate workers are not left merely 
-to the tender mercies of the laws of 


demand and Bnpply of the market plaoe. 
Then there is the whole gamut of services 
of medical relief, maternity benefit and 
social insurance schemes of various types 
that cannot, under Indian conditions, be 
handled except through the initiative 
assistance of the State. Of course, it will 
be rash to suggest that all these activities 
could be undertaken by the Government 
straightaway. This is clearly impossible, 
especially under present war conditions. 
But that the Slate has these civic duties 
to discharge, none can seriously gainsay. 

One great argument against the State 
taking up such work is the fear 
of political complications, and party 
pressure. Muoh damage can be inflicted. 
However, with due safeguards and eaotion, 
the Government and pnblio bodies can 
become very potent and powerful forces 
of Welfare Work. 


REFUGE 

OWEN RNELL 

There is no refuge from this tangled mesh 
Of folly and uncertain sympathy, 

refuge from this shipwreck of the soul, 
This earth unfeeling in its destiny. 

Enveloped In a gross metallio wood, 

Their vision's dimmed of any higher meed, 
Than units in a democratic fold, 
Suppliants at the feet of traitor gold. 

- 
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R IGHTLY has Swami Nirvedananda in 
bis extraordinarily well-written book * 
visualised the personality of Bhagavan Sri 
Bamakrishna Paramahamsa as the father 
of the Spiritnal Benaiseanoe of India. He 
trnly observes that ' Bamakrishna appeared 
in the world at a psychological moment 
in the history of mankind'. Bamakrishna 
was a mystic or in the langaage of 
Vedanta a Jeevanmuklha, Born and bred 


galaxy of the Saints and Bern of 
India who, appearing at critical periods 
in her religions history, kept bright the 
shining light of her troe spirituality 
amidst the dark shades of superstition 
and sectarianism, and dogma and dialectics 
which threatened to extinguish it. The 
message of Sri Bamakrishna is needed 
more than ever at the present juncture 
in the world's history when the civilisation 


in the old world traditions 
of Hinduism, *be stood the 
test of nationalism of the 
modern scientific and free 
thinking mind. More than 
that even be successfully 
dispelled the doubts and 
fears of the sceptic and 
the atheist and instilled in 
the minds of all bis 
hearers the truth of the 
fundamental values of the 
Hindu religion as verified 
by his intuitional, spiritual 
experiences. To all appear- 
anoes an illiterate priest 
believing in image 



worship, he proved in his life the truth harmony.' 


of the western world is 
about to collapse entirely 
under the weight of its 
materialism and heartless 
competition, and the 
European nations wading 
through the blood of 
brothers are trying to 
readjust their domeetio 
or foreign affairs. As 
Swami Nirvedananda 
says: ‘Bamakrishna's 
benedictions shall vibrate 
over a distressed world 
and give it the much 
needed peace and 
Many books have been 


of the oft-repeated saying of our scripture, 
'not by intellect or by wide learning or 
by verbal instruction but only by the 
wisdom of spiritual intuition can the Seif 
be attained ’. He belonged to tbe illustrious 


written on Bamakrishna and his message 
including the famous one by Bomnin 
Holland. All of them are of value 
to the seeker after truth and 
one oan have no donbt that Swami 
Nirvedananda’s book will hold a 


* Sax Risuumu am Snanuat Rauaissamu 
by Swami Wrvsdanands. lbs Raaakrishoa Mission 
Institute, of Culture,' 1 Oafeutts. 


prominent plaoe in the list of 
suoh works. 


MEANS AND ENDS 

BY Phof. B. N. 8ANYAL, M.A. 


n IT is said in the Upanishads that 
* 'wealth is dear to ne, not beoanee 
we desire the faot of the wealth itself, 
bat because wo desire onrselvea This 
means that we feel ourselves in onr 
wealth and therefore we love it.” Never 
before in human history has the contra* 
diction between wealth and welfare been 
so apparent as in the present age. While 
science and technological progress has 
made it possible to oreate in unlimited 
measure the material means of our 
happiness, it has also released forces of 
disoord and disruption, which has almost 
created a chaotio condition throughout 
the world. The greatest epoch-making 
discoveries in this world, which have 
later on changed the whole aspect of 
this earth, have been inspired by non¬ 
material aims and ideals; we may even 
go farther and say that most of these 
have been made possible by the sufferings 
and sacrifices of generations of scientists 
and researohers of all grades. It would 
be a complete travesty of truth to say 
that it was the desire for material wants 
that led on to these discoveries. 

It is this elass of persons who should 
serve as an ideal for all the rest of 
sooiety. They should rightly be the 
leaders of sooiety, But unfortunately the 
present-day arrangements of sooiety have 
plaoed a different class of men at the 
helm of affairs. It is a olaas whioh 
has made the pursuit and amassment 
of wealth the main objeots of their 
existence. They ar$ men of giant intellect 
who have organised the production of 
wealth on a gigantic scale. Bat the 
diffsrenoe between these men and the 
.*ten of scieuoe lies in the motive which 


inspires them. The one is the salt of the 
earth—they are radiating a real happiness 
all round them. Bat what about the 
others? We oannot ignore the immense 
services of the latter dass. But for these 
pioneers, the world would not have begp 
so rich as it is now. But real welfare of 
society depends not merely on the wealth 
that there is in the world but on three 
things: (l) How is the wealth distributed ? 
(2) How are the ownorB of wealth using 
that wealth ? (8) How is that wealth 
produced ? 

It is notorious that even jn the riohest 
countries of England and America, a 
handful of persons command a greater 
amount of wealth than the rest of the 
entire population. 

There is, perhaps, no age in human 
history when hunger, want and pain were 
altogether absent from the world. But 
there is also no age in human history 
when the contrasts between the wealth 
of the few and the poverty of the many 
were so great as now ; nor ie there any 
other period when there was such a wealth 
.of human energy and intelligence being 
wasted for want of a suitable opportunity 
for employment. Indeed, we have reached 
the peculiar stage when with all the 
wonderful paraphernalia of the means of 
wealth-prodnotion ready to hand, those 
who control it are hesitating whether to 
continue the production of wealth or not. 
When the means of higher scientific, 
technical and literary education are present 
before us, as they never were in the past, 
sceptic parents are hesitating whether it 
would be worth while to give this 
education to their wards at all. We are 
thus living in a wo^*t***y>ronio poverty 
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in the midst of plenty, and we etand 
perplexed and amazed at onr seeming 
helplessness to control the vast machinery 
of production which science has brought 
within our reach. 

The fact of the matter is that technical 
and scientific advanoe have outran man's 
ability to control it and harness it to 
socially useful purposes. 

There was a time when physical strength 
made it possible for a man to enslave 
his fellows and use them for his own 
selfish oomfort and happiness. Bot the 
awakening of social conscience and the 
development of a suitable social organi¬ 
sation suppressed this anti-sooial instinct and 
protected the weak by the combined strength 
of all. Their justice , and not physical 
might become the ruling factor of sooiety. 

To-day the same problem has re-appeared 
in the modern world in another form. 
It is not physical might but intellectual 
power which is to-day enslaving his 
fellow-men and exploiting him for his own 
selfish advantage in a way which is worse 
than slavery. The means of beooming 
rich, which scientific and technical progress 
have brought within the means of a clever 
and intelligent person, have exceeded thq 
dreams of the avarioe of kings and 
emperors of olden times. These steel 
kings, and oil kings, and great and small 
kings of all descriptions have created a 
standard of high living whioh it is the 
desire of all other classes to imitate. 
There would have been no harm in all 
this if the modern industrial system were 
so efficient as to produoe not only 
sufficient wealth to satisfy the ordinary 
wants of til, but also a surplus for the 
favoured few. Ingenious and specious 
arguments have been advanced In justifi¬ 
cation of thisJj^^"standard of living". 


But a closer analysis will show that this 
fetish is responsible for a great deal of 
vice, misery and suffering. In the mad 
raoe of increasing standards of Bring, the 
true object of human happiness recedes 
ever in the background and the means 
become an end in itself. 

The results of these two evils of the 
modern age, namely, an exaggerated and 
artificial standard of high living and the 
growing pauperisation and insecurity of 
employment for the masses are under¬ 
mining the whole fabrio of sooiety and 
civilisation. 

Let us take family life for instance. 
There is a tendency for poetponing 
marriage more and more until enough 
money has been saved to assure a 
“proper" standard of living for the 
married oouple. What is 'proper' however 
is left to be determined more by imitation 
than by any oaloulation of what is 
necessary for life or happiness. Bat the 
physioal needs of man do not wait, and 
the oonseguence is either various kinds 
of nervous ailments or worse still vice 
in its myriads of forms. 

Take again the question of the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge. The only standard 
by whioh the worth of education is 
judged, is the capacity of earning which 
it imparts. But any one who thinks can 
judge, there is no necessary connection 
between good eduoation and earning. 

A general feeling of scepticism seems 
to prevail that higher education is of no 
worth, and all that matters is a “job”. 
An educated man who is not earning, 
is looked down with contempt. 

Wo seem to have lost all sense of 
perspective and proportion. Life is 
subordinated to money and its joys pass 
by us without giving us pleasure. She 




root of Hie whole problem lies in the 
anarchy whioh prevails in oar social 
relations. We hare not been able to 
keep the primitive tiger instinots, which¬ 
ever seeks to prey upon the weak, 
in oheok. We have yet to discover that 
a new social' order can be created only 
when greed and private profit will no 
longer be considered the main incentive 
to prodnotion of wealth. 

In power over nature, i.e., in mastery 
of the means of life, we have enormously 
outstripped our predecessors. In knowledge 
of how to live as individuals, of how to 
live together in communities, we are no 
further forward than the primitive Bavage. 


Man’s control over himself baa diminished 
paripassu with the increase of his oontrol 
over matter. H. 0. Wells has diagnosed 
in the inability of our civilisation to 
find adequate outlets for the energy, 
adequate scope for the talents, and 
adequate aspirations of its young men and 
women, at once its greatest defect and 
its greatest danger. Gerald Heard in his 
extremely interesting book, "Pain, Sex and 
Time”, accepts the diagnosis of the disease 
of onr times that is suggested above. He 
agrees that ours is a civilisation wbiob, 
having mastered means, has forgotten 
ends. It follows that the basio problem of 
our civilisation iB to obtain a new set of ends. 



ft o bs so e ls riatio study of Dr. William Ttroplt, who has btsn appointed to tbs Primacy 
of Oaatsrbury in place of Dr. Cosmo Lang. Dr. Temple, who is §6 years of sow has been 
AtbbMshop at Yak Mato 1928 sad is a son of a (baser ArebUabop Of CarWtrbury. 


HUMOURS OF THE CLASS-ROOM 

By “OMEGA" 

-: o: 


T HAT olasa-room matt indeed be a 
doll plaoe whioh is noli enlivened 
by frequent peal* of laughter. For one 
with a eense of humour there ie no 
dearth of material. The innocent answer* 
of ignorant boys or the ingenions and 
waggish replies of stndents with a 
propensity for mischief and the remarks 
made by teachers in a state of absent- 
mindednesB provide ample scope for a 
merry laugh. And, 1 believe, it is a good 
thing for all concerned. We want more 
fan in the .drab atmosphere of the 
class-roQjn, whioh is generally surcharged 
with high seriousness and sepulchral 
gravity. I do not belong to the category 
of those who consider the egregious 
blunders committed by boys as tragedies 
‘too deep for tears’. For me they are 
just so many comic episodes fit to be 
enjoyed and laughed at. I invite my 
readers to share with me some of these jokes. 

While teaching sonnet* I remember to 
have told my boys that Petraroh was the 
father of sonnet-writing. Imagine my 
consternation when I read in one of the 
answers to the question: 'What is a 
sonnet—“ A sonnet is the son of Petraroh 
and was born in Italy." Why was sonnet 
described a son and not a daughter is 
more than 1 can say unless the reason 
is that the boy took his due from the 
first three letters. 

Her* is a whole list of howlers ooileeted 
from many sources: 

Book-keeping is the art of not return¬ 
ing books borrowsd. 

The Uver is an infernal organ. 
Algebra is the wife of Boolid. 

An epistle isjfttkeife of an apostle. 

-. 


Socrates died from an overdose of 
wedlock. 

A constitutional monarchy is one in 
which tbe king never falls fti. 

A pacifist is one who has crossed 
the Pacific Ooean. 

Catarrh is a musical instrument 
especially in Spain. 

Nasturtium is also a musical instru¬ 
ment bearing close resemblance to 
harmonium. 

Tbe office of the gastric juice is in 
tbe stomach. 

A pessimist is a man who is never 
happy unless he is miserable. Even 
then he is not happy. 

A triangle is three straight lines 
bent at an angle so that the two 
ends meet. 

To the left of the Speaker sit the 
Opposition, to tbe right are the cabinet¬ 
makers. 

Reichstag is the name of a stag found 
in Germany. 

A Black-out is a kind of out in 
Cricket. 

In answer to a question asking tbe 
paraphrase of a simple sentence: “If love 
of money is removed, barbarism will take 
the plaoe of human civilisation;” more 
than one student wrote: “ If love of 
money is gone, human beings will become 
barbers.” A boy who was asked to write 
what be knew of Shakespeare gave the 
following illuminating answer: “ Shakespeare 
lived at Windsor with bis marry wives. 
Hs wrote tragedies, comedies and errors." 

The most unpopular are question* on 
formal grammar, whioh are hurled by tbe 
teacher on weak students unsparingly. 
Bat some of the ana were are refreshingly 
original. A boy waa asked to pari* tho 
contango: ‘Mary milks the Cow.’ When 
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he resobed the last word, he said: "Cow 
is a pronoun, feminine gender, singular 
member, third person and stands for Mary.” 
“ Stands- for Mary,” said the teacher, 
" how’ do yoa make that oat." "Because,” 
replied the, youth, "if the cow didn't 
stand for Mary, bow could she milk it.’’ 
With this I am tempted to give the 
original researches of a small boy who 
was asked to parse the sentence: "Tom 
married Jane. Tom was ail right—a noun, 
being the name of something. 'Married* 
was a conjunction because it joined Tom 
and Jane. 'Jane' was a verb beoanse she 
governed the noun Tom. You can't say 
this boy was wanting in imagination even 
if he didn’t know parsing. Bat there is 
nothing to beat the next example—a 
capital joke at the expense of his teacher. 
The word 'teaoher' occurring in a sentence, 
its parsing wsb asked. The boy answered: 
“Teaoher, Sir, iB an immaterial noun, 
hopeless case, in apposition with the 
Headmaster, subject to the whims of the 
Inspector and governed by the proposition 
D.P.I.” Did not this genius deserve an 
A plus? 

A Glasgow teaoher was once examining 
a class in 3cripture. "Now, boys,” he said, 
"I was coming to school this morning 
when I saw a man beating a donkey vjith 
his stick and stopped him. Wbat virtue 
did my action show ? ,k " Brotherly love, 
Sir,” a bright pupil replied. Add to this 
another in which the schoolmaster was 
taken completely aback. It was a revision 
lesson. By the help of neat illustrations, 
the teaoher was refreshing the memory 
of hi* boys on English proverbs. Said 
he: " Now, boys, supposing I He down on 
tills table. One boy oomes and tries to 


success. Then three or four boys come 
simultaneously and are able to lift me 
np. What proverb does it illustrate ? 
Obviously he bad in his mind "Unity is 
strength.” Yes, tell me bo>s, what proverb 
does it illustrate ?" A band shot up. 
" That’s it. Tom is the hope of his class. 
Speak out, Tom.” “ Let sleeping dogs 
lie,” came the reply from a face beaming 
with satisfaction. 

And this reminds me of another. The 
teacher was talking on kindness to 
animals and telling his pupils to be 
kind to them alwaj s. “ I once saw 
a little boy cut the tail off a cat. Can 
anybody tell me a passage in the Scripture 
where such a thing is forbidden ?" A 
promising chap gave the reply “Wbat 
God hath joined together let no man pul 
asunder.” The soienoe lesson was in 
progress. “Wbat is the greatest obange 
that takes place when the water become* 
ice?" "The price, Sir,” replied a bright 
scholar and oonfounded his teacher. In 
a secondary school, a teaoher was telling 
a junior olass about the oonquests of 

Alexander the Great. “When Alexander 
conquered Iqdia," he said, " what do 
• you think he did ? Do yon think he 
gave a great feast to celebrate his 

triumph 1 No, he sat down and 

wept.” The pupils seemed disappointed 
at the childish display on the part of the 
hero, so the teacher hastened to explain. 
“Now why do you think Alexander wept,” 
he asked. Up shot a hand. "Please, 

Sir, said the boy, “perhaps he didn't 
know the way back.” 

The teaoher of History who was fond 
of setting questions in a pussling manner 
once got the surprise of his life. He bad 


lift me np hot he cannot. Another comes 
• and fails. Yet another Mas without 


asked; "If Alfred werf_living now, what 
would he say of th^j^yit condition of 
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England ?" The answer wu: " It Alfred 
were living now, be woald be too old to 
utter a word." We are told ibis teacher 


was after this very cautions about the 
language of bis questions. 

Bat let me now take yon to tbe poetry 
class. Tbe boys were given the task of 
writing foar lines of dramatic poetry. One 
boy wrote 

A bey wan welkins down the track. 

The train wa» earning fast. 

The bay stepped off the railway track 
To let the train go past. 

The teacher said " It lacks tbe dramatic." 
Bo tbe boy submitted tbe following. 

A boy was walking down the traek, 

The train was coming last. 

The train jumped off the railway track 
Co let the boy go past 

Needless to say tbe teacher raised no 
objections. He bad met more than bis 
match. In another class tbe teacher was 
discoursing on tbe human nervous system. 
The point of bis talk wan that human 
limbs whioh seem to work automatically 
don't really do so. They receive invariably 
a message from tbe brain wbiob controls 
and guides the whole system. Tbe band 
will not move, tbe leg will not stretch, 
tbe face wilt not smile, if, there is no 
oommnnioation from the brain. One of the* 
boys yawned. Tbe teacher thought be had 
been dosing. Angrily he asked him to 
stretch his band to receive a stroke of 
his mnoh-dreaded rod. The boy didn't 
obey. Further infuriated, the teacher said: 
“Well, John, wby don't yon streteh your 
band?” "Please, Sir," I am expecting a 
message from the brain f" Who oan say 
he was not attentive. 

The university professor was giving an 
informal isoture on “Physiology" to a 
class of mixed students. " Hr—it has 


reoently bei 
"that tbe hu 


an fund, 

"6 


," he droned on, 
considerable 


quantities of sulphur. “ Sulphur,” 
exolaimed one of toe young ladies of the 
class. "How much sulphur is there in » 
girl’s body?” “That varies with -different 
oases," explained tbe Professor. " Some 
girls have more than others," The fair 
students smiled. “Ob, professor," one of 
them demanded, “is that wby some of 
ns make better matches than others?” 

I have more than a sneaking sympathy 
with little 8elina wbo gave an immortal 
reply to tbe remonstrance of her teacher. 

" Beally, Selina, your handwriting is 
terrible. You must learn to write better." 
“Well, if I did, you would be finding 
fault with my spelling," eame toe reply. 

And what do you think of the mental 
oapacity of Charles, who threw toe whole 
olass in a roar of laughter by giving a 
neat illustration of a desert. With great 
ability the teacher explained the meaning 
of the word by saying that desert was toe 
name of a place where no rain fell and 
no vegetation grew. And at toe end of 
his long-winded talk, he confidently put 
the usual question to the olass: “Ho 
you understand what I mean?" Little 
Charles rose with the air of a man who 
had made a discovery and said: "Yes, 
Sir, it is toe bald bead of my father.” 

put say what you will, for pore innooenoe 
you must give toe palm to tbe schoolboy 
who in reply to a question of toe Inspector 
—“Who signed the Magna Charts?" 
stammered ont nervously, “Sir, it was 
not me." The same Inspector naked in 
another olass: “What is a pilgrim?" 
“A man," said a boy. “I am a man. 
Am I a pilgrim?" Oh, no, Sir, a pilgrim 
is a good man. Sir." Beally this hoy 
was no respecter of persona. He pot his 
teaoher in a tight oomer. A certain 
professor whoso name was Mr, Bird, found . 

v 
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one day written on the blackboard in the 
olus the famone line: "Bird thon never 
jprert.” To an angry question addressed 
to the class as to who had written it, a 
little boy at once replied " Pray, Sir, it 
was Shelley.” 

Another teacher raised a boisterous 
laugh against himself when he prefaced 
his remarks on the rhinoceros with this 
pompous introduction. " 1 must ask yon 
to give me your undivided attention. It 
is absolute!} impossible that you can form b 
trne idea of this hideous animal unless yon 
keep your eyes fixed on me.” When the whole 
cIbbs was convulsed with laughter, the 
teacher looked unduly serious and aghast. 

■"* ’ * — - 

I 

f 
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While boys generally triumph in this 
battle of wit, some teachers have a knack 
for turning tables on their wily opponents, 
A professor had been lecturing, and as he 
left the room, he found that one of the 
students had dropped into his hat a 
picture of a donkey with long ears. Be 
said nothing, but the next day when he 
stood before the class, he prefaced his 
lecture with the remark: "Gentlemen, I 
have to thank one of yon for placing 
his card in my bat yesterday. He was 
too modest to leave his name, bnt the 
portrait is excellent." Complete silenoe 
prevailed. The bo>s had caught a 
Tartar. 
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xmfi BEAT OP LONDON’S GOVERNMENT 

On the bank* of the Rhrer Thames opposite the) Htouee of Pariiamsot, 
stands County Ball, Administrative centre of London’s Wght mUIIhm From 
this rent imago of offloss and oonaott ohanbsss, galleries and so-mlttae noma, 
the health, housing and education of Lwidon era controlled. Fran tan 
too the provision of its dvflian defence forces is surveyed. Its sir raid neons 
ssrvios, nre-flgbtece sod ambulanoe drivsrs rseaivs their instruct'Jlyiaod its 
oMsens an provided for when the enemy's bombs have wnsk*yptf*Bhoms*, 




PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN INDIA 

By Db. P. RALLU K*BAN 


T HE working of the protective tariff 
in India was the theme of the 
lectnree delivered by Prof. L. 0. Jain *■ 
at Delhi in 1989. After a careful survey 
of the working of the protective tariff in 
India daring the last 15 years, he concludes 
on page Hi "that the people of the 
country on the whole are richer, happier 
and more efficient". It is a very usefal 
briot account of the operation of the 
protective tarifl, packed with relevant 
information. He emphasizes the great 
potential increase in output of the large 
scale industries One would bavo liked to 
see an equally thorough appraisal of the 
possibilities and piobabihties of full fledged 
protection of the unrestricted or non- 
discriminator} variety. Similar!), wo would 
bave liked to know how the flseal s; stem 
oan cope with the task of diverting 
purchasing power from the private pro¬ 
ducer to the public purse. But confining 
himself to a narrow field, the author has 
made the commendable discovery that 
long-windedness is not the hall-mark 
of learning. 

Professor Jam gives the reader in 10 
pages all that one needs to know of the 
conditions under whioh this country began to 
adopt a polioy of discriminating protection. 
He proceeds to examine the effects of 
protective tariff on the baeie industry of 
India, vis., agriculture. Incidentally he 
refers to the defects of a lack of planned 
economy in India and how such defects 
oonld be removed by industrialisation. 

Dealing with direot effeots of tariffs on 
agriculture, he observes that the various 
agricultural commodities bave improved 
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both in quantity and quality, and the, 
several protected industries have afforded 
them a ready and large market at home. 
This is particularly the case with sugar¬ 
cane and cotton. In the case of sugar, 
the main ground for the protection to 
the industry was based on the need for 
strengthening Indian agriculture. It was 
feared that as a result of protection the 
agriculturist would suffer to the benefit 
of the industrialist and that the money 
of the villages would be spent in towns. 
“But as a matter of fact,” says Prof. 
Jain, " in the case of sugar industry there 
has been a considerable rise in the price 
of sugar.” In so far as a large part of 
sugar is consumed by townsmen, the 
townsfolk are paying for the benefit of 
their fellow villagers (page 18). 

Likewise, in the case of ootton, with the 
progress of ootton industry, cultivation of 
raw ootton has improved both in quantity 
and quality. Occasionally one disoerns slight 
inaccuracies of oalcolation. On page 49, 
be writes that “ expenses of ootton 
manufacture in India are higher by at 
* least 7 per cent, on account of thu item 
of extra cost of machinery alone and this 
should be dedooted from the 90 per cent 
doty on British goods in order to arrive 
at the effective protection which Is at 
present enjoyed by the Indian ootton 
industry". The particular item he has in 
mind is the difference in the coat of 
machinery in England and in India whioh 
he pots down as Be. 100 mid Be. 100 
respectively. Prom these valuations it 
is difficult to arrive at the 7 per cent, 
difference in working octet. 

Begarding the familiar critloism against, 
pvuteotion that it may throw additional 
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bnrdenB on (he consumer by way of 
higher prioes, Prof. Jain refers to (he 
‘existence of a higher revenue tariff in 
India even before the inauguration of the 
polioy of protection and, therefore, contends 
that protective policy which only alters 
the nature of the duties means no ohange 
in prices. Besides he shows on page 79 
by a reference to price indices that 
instead of rise in prices there was a 
decline in prices in several instances. 

Dealing with the effects of protective 
tariff on large scale industries like iron 
and steel, cotton and sugar, he conclosivel) 
proves by means of figures relating to 

the imports of such commodities, that 
protective tariff has led to rapid gtowth 
and establishment of such industries in 
India. In the case of iron and steel 

industry, its past stability and inherent 
soundness are particularly notewoithy. It 
can easily thrive without protection. 
Similarly in the case of cotton, he argues 
that even a reduction of the duties of 

5 or 71 per cent, is not going to 

adversely affeot its progress. 

With regard to recent tendencies in 
the protective tariff the author, to my 
mind, feels unnecessarily apprehensive 
about new companies clamouring for direot 


financial assistance from looal governments. 
On page 68, he observes: " In a capitalist 
state it is best to let the principles of 
capitalism work out to their logical 
conclusion. Finally, there is the doubtful 
propriety of using the taxpayers' uione> 
to compete against taxpayers' business" 
Beading these lines, one's ears aie full of 
the whisperings of past ages. 

The financial implications of the new 
fiscal policy, especially m the manner 
in which it affects the finances of the 
Government of India, have been dealt 
with in Lecture IX "Protection and the 
Stale ”. The ptoblem is tackled in a very 
terse, effective aud direct manner, the 
main conrlnsions being suppoited every 
where hy reliable statistics. 

Prof. Jam's book, despite its narrow 
range and the absence of an index, has 
the great merit of asking the significant 
questions and providing the data with 
which to answer them. It affords a real 
addition to the facts gathered by professors 
Kale, Adarkar and others as well as a 
great assistance in interpreting them. 
The only doubt that is left in one's mind 
after a clofe perusal of the Premcband 
Lectures is whether the learned lecturer 
has tried to prove too much. 


A GARLAND OF SONGS 

WOMAN POETS OF INDIA 

By PADMINI 8ATTHIANADHAN 


W HEN most of the western world 
bad not yet come into existence, 
Indim poets, thrilling to the glory of 
the dawn, revetting in the silver light 
of the moon, worshipping the power of 
.the son, and wondering at the mysteries 
' of creation, poured forth their songs In 


poetic abondanoe. Among them, Vedio 
women, who even in so remote an age 
were considered equal partners of men 
both aooiaUy and spiritnally, philosophised 
on the myetlo phenomena of life rad 


dearii and the 
song* of praise 


hQ; 


rad sang their 
a gode they 
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wonhipped. Some of (be bymne of (be 
Rig Veda, (hoee "impassioned utterances 
of primitive ba( poetio souls, wbieb seek 
some refuge from the obstinate question¬ 
ings of sense and outward things", as 
Radhakrisbnan calls (hem, were actually 
written by women The 179th hymn of 
the first book is by Lopamudra and tbe 
120th of the same book by Romesha. 
Aditi, we are told, instructed Lord Indra 
in tbe knowledge of Brahman, and tho 
other well known women were Visvavara, 
Shashvati, Gatgi, Maitreyi, Apala and 
Gosha. All thoso early poetesses were 
called Biah ma\ adinis, or revealers of 
Brahman, the universal spirit Gosha is 
said to be the first woman scholar, 
A story goes that she suffered from the 
diced disease of leprosy and therefore, 
though the danghtei of King Rishi 
Kaksbiyan, was forced to remain an 
old maid The twin gods, the Asvins, 
however, were said to baye enred ber, 
and Mrs Macnicol, in bet admuable 
little bonk, Poems by Indian Women, 
publishes a lianslation of Gosha's prayer 
to tbe Asvins which begins as follows: 

Your car, the swiftly rolling, oignmwrobwnt. 

To be saluted day and night by worshippers. 
Asviiut, that ear of yours we here invoke. 

Just as the name of father, easy to entreat 
Arouse the lovely hymn* and make our thought# 

[to swell, 

Stir up abundant nchss—that is our deairs, 
Maks glorious uur heritage, ye Astro pair. 

Yea, make ua for our prmeea like the Bona dear. 

Among philosophers, Maitreyi was said 
to have discussed profound problems with 
the great sage Yagnavalka. These women 
wrote in Vedio Sanskrit; hot there is 
also a woman, Gangadevi who used 
olassical Sanskrit as her medium, and 
having been blessed with a sense of 
humour, perorised on the unreliability of 
her own aex tht^^" Shady places where 
all evil bloseoaBp^krea that trap aa 


a deer is trapped, mind blended with 
passion, weapons wieidod with the deceiving 
emissaries of Desire, how can the wise, 
hare confidence in women?" 

Knowledge in days of yore was the 
birthright of women, and, since the 
earhest dawn of Indian society, they have 
proved themselves masters of high learning 
and culture. Truly did they live np to 
the standard set by Mann when he said 
that " women destitute of the knowledge of 
Vedic texts is falsehood itself”. Every 
woman stiove to avoid this accusation by 
being well-versed in tbe Vedas. 

After tbe Vedic age, tbe next great 
impetus towards literature evidenced by 
women are the “Psalms of the Sisters”, 
no* available as such in a book by 
Mis Rhys Davids, who says that the 
verses are " attributed, in the tradition 
of the Pali Canon, to certain eminent 
Sisters (Then Bbik Khums) of the Bhnddist 
Order '. The Editor goes on to say. "In 
this dream pageant of Sisters of tbe 
antique world conjured up for ns by the 
ohromoler, the reiterated testimony to high 
quest, to devoted heart, and to indomit¬ 
able resolve," are evident. Theee women 
had devoted their lives to the attainment 
of Nirvana and eternal freedom. "So ait 
I here," writes one of them, “npon the 
roek. And o'er my spirit sweeps the 
breath of liberty.” Tbe Sister who, npon 
the loss of her child sought for and 
obtained profound understanding of ereathm 
and destruction, can beet be described in 
her own words. She turned “light-headed, 
orased with grief”, and "mourning her 
child wandered np and down" until she 
found the ” Great Tamer of untamed 
hearts, yea Him, the very Buddha, 
Bantaher of Fear", and all her euuuws 
were "hewn down, oast rat, up-rooted. 
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brought to uttor end, in that I now can 
gratp and understand the base on whioh 
my miseries were built". 

Despite serious, meditative subjects, 
humour and simplicity run through the 
obants as when a poetess praises God for 
setting her' free from my crook-backed 
lord”. Mrs. Rhys Davids writes of the 
Sisters • " To gain this free mobility, pace 
the deeper liberty, they, like their later 
Christian sisters, bAd laid down all social 
position, all domestic success they hod 
lost their world. But in exobange they 
had woo the status of an individual in 
place of being adjuncts, however much 
admired, fostered und sheltered they 
might, os such, have been.” 

A Nun Bings. “0 Patochala, to one 
passing to another world, no child or 
other kin is able to be a shelter or a 
hiding place or a refuge. Therefore, let 
whoso is wise purify his own conduct 
and accomplish the path leading oven 
to Nibhana.” 

Poetesses flourished in plenty in the 
middle ages. The various Indian 
languages each bod its songstress. Mira 
Bai wrote both in Hindi and in Gujarati. 
It was she who popularised the great 
love songs of Krishna-Badha, for she was 
a devotee of the former, and lived for 
her Lord alone. Mira Bai was a princess 
of Bajputana, and the wife of Bhojroj 
of Merwar, who, however, died before he 
■Mended the Oadi, which was finally 
wrested away from Mira’s family. The 
forlorn prineess, who had already dis¬ 
pleased her people by worshipping Krishna, 
was persecuted greatly when the usurper 
■■Bonded the throne, until she finally had 
to flee to Ghitor, where she followed 
Baidas, one of Bamanonda's disciples, 
Mrs. Maoniool says: "Of the six Hindi 


poetesses, Mira Bai is by far the beet 
known. She is famed for compositions 
both in Hindi and Gujarati, and her 
songs are still widely sang by the women 
of Gujarat." Her simple devotion and 
fervent longing to be a servant of Krishna 
are everywhere evident in her songs. " I 
paid in full, weighed to the utmost small 
grain, my love, my life my self, my soul 
my all.” 

There are many Malirati poetesses cf 
the Bbakti school belonging to the middle 
ages. Mukta Bai, a Brahmin girl who 
died quite young, wrote some brilliant 
verses. Janna Bai, who ww the servant 
of a poet, followed her mastor's example 
and bocame herself a well . known 
songstress. Chokka Mela's wife was 
another writer of the same peuod. The 
surrender of the self to higher spmtual 
life was the aim of all these poetesses. 
Mukta Bai sang: 

WUere never darkness domes my home I mule, 
There my delightaome lodging ever found. 

The perfect shelter osnnut fail our need, 

Ootag end owning trouble us no more. 

Beyond all vision and shove all sphere#, 

He, our delight, our inmost soul indwells. 

He, Mukte says, is our heart's only horns. 

Two Tamy medimvul poetesses have 
earned eternal fame (or themselves, Avvai 
or Avvaiar os she is known, was the 
obild of wandering pilgrims, who left her 
destitute in a town called Triohinopoly 
in Booth India. Bbe was looked after 


by the people of the neighbourhood 
where she had been abandoned, and 
finally became a poetic wanderer herself. 
She was known os the ‘ Singer who 
■ingi for a cup of porridge”. Andal, 
the other immortal Tamil writer lived 
■boat 1000 A.D. Bbe became a bride 
of Kriehna in the temple of Brivilli- 
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“0 Oookoo who tingeat merrily, playing 
with iby beak in the Shenbaka flower*, 
laden with honey," sbe sang, 

"The god, who bold* a wbite conch in 
hi* left band, bu not shown hi* form 
to me, bat has entered into my heart and 
haa made me soffer sorely. 

Wilt tbon sing, but not too loodly, so 
that he may come to me?" 

There are a few Telogu poetesses worthy 
of mention. Kuppamamba belonged to 
the thirteenth century, and coming to 
more modern times, "Kumraari” Mol la of 
the sixteenth con lory is the famous 
translator of the Ramayana, which is 
even today so widely read. Two other 
great Telngn poetesses are Muddu Palani 
and Vcnk&mamba. Nor are Canarese, 
Malayaii and the various other Vernaculars 
lacking in poetic talent among women. 
Bengali has many singers. Madbabi was 
the disciple of Chaitanya. In more 
reoent times we have Nirupama Devi, 
the author of Dhup, and Mrs. Kamani 
Roy who published a volume of 
poems entitled Ala o Chaya, a few lines 
of whioh reveal her simple philosophy: 
" We ore indeed children of light. What- 
an endless mart goes on in the light. 
In the light is our sleeping and waking, 
the play of our life and death. Beneath 
one great oanopy, in the ray of one 
great sun, slowly, very slowly, burn the 
unnumbered lamps of life. In this 
boundless ooean of life, if a tiny lamp 
goes ont, let it go; who oan say that it 
will not burn again?" Persian songs have 
two great women exponents, Button 
Rasiyya Begum, the daughter of one of 
tbs Slave Kings of Delhi, who herself 
later beoame empress, and Nur Jehan, 
Bmperor Jehan|Mawit*. Awangafb'a two 
daughters 


One of them wrote a well-famed verse: 

When from my cheek I lift my veil, 

The roeee turn with envy pale, 

And from their pierced hearts rich with pain, a 

Bend forth their fragrance like a waiL 

Urdu has, of course, ionumerabie .writers 
of verse, aod finally we come to oar very 
modern poetesses, who using a foreign 
language as their medium, have surpassed 
many a poet of the English language itself. 
Who has not heard of Toro Dott and 
read of the sad story of her yoang and 
fruitful life? Her many books, especially, 
“A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields", 
and " Ballads and Legends of Hindustan ” 
have earned for herself an undying name. 
As a critic has said: “ This child of the 
Ganges has by sheer foroe of native 
genins earned for herself the right to be 
enrolled in the great fellowship of English 
poets.” Aoother lodian poetess who 
expressed herself io English was Ellen 
Goreb. whose hymns ure quite well koowo, 
and finally there is Mrs. Sarojini Naidn 
whose immortal lyrics are read and 
recited through the length and breadth 
of India. 

Through the ages, therefore, women 
have kept alight the torch of poetry, by 
which they have shown the path to 
mortals floundering in the darkness to 
some other realm of pure delight and 
beauty. Speaking of women poets, a 
writer has said in the TViveni; " la 

India especially, it seems as though by 
seme transcendent miracle of divine 
ordination, the banner of song has been 
handed down through the oentnries, 
beginning with the noble dames of the 
Vedio era, then the silent sisters of the 
Buddhistic age, then the ardent votaries 
of the Bhakti school, then again the 
Muslim and Moghal Begome, and finally 
the women -of oar own times.” Modern 
India has many poetesses hidden away in 
the secret reoeeeee of her homes, who, 
like the women of the past, will one 
day exhibit their talent when time so 
wills, thus creating tor themselves an 
eternal reputation, and for their country 
world renown. 



JAPAN’S NEW ORDER FOR ASIA 

ITS REAL IMPLICATIONS 

BY PEOF. J. 8. PONNIAH, M.A. 

[American College, Madura) 


T HE economic implications of the 
New Order for Asia proclaimed by 
Japan are so profound and are of each 
far-reaching significances that the subject 
is well worth a careful analysis and 
critical exposition. 

AN ECONOMIC COMMONWEALTH 
The central idea of the New Order is 
the constitution of the whole continent 
of Asia (or at least such of the portions 
of East Asia which have already been 
oonquered by her or are on the programme 
of her further conquests) into a single 
“ eoonomic block This is an ingeniously 
novel and a daringly original scheme 
inasmuch as the economic) unity of Asia is to 
be organised within the existing framowork 
of political sovereignties. For, Japan pro¬ 
poses to guarantee the integrity of the exist¬ 
ing political boundaries and the independence 
of every people of Asia. In other words, 
there would be no empire to be ruled 
oyer by Japan or even a confederacy 
controlled by her. There is not to be 
even a " commonwealth ” in which the 
component parts are at least morally 
bound to owe their allegiance to a 

ootnmon bead despite their autonomous 
sovereignty and the right of seoessioo. 
The Japanese New Order is to be a 
simple Beonomio Commonwealth in Asia 
without any corresponding structure on 
the political side. This is the novelty 
end the originality of the sobeme. 

This commonwealth, we are told, would 
enjoy full political independence and economic 
autonomy having its own separate ourrenoy 
standards and central banking organisations, 
^ut in regard to two respeots—industrial 


organisation aud external trade between 
the component entities, there is to be a 
'commonwealth policy', the policy being 
planned industrial development so as to 
avoid the evils of the extremely wasteful 
systems of competitive national industries 
of the present ‘old older’ and free trade 
between the different states which is the 
only remedy against the chaos of tariff 
walls, quotas, exchange icstrictions and 
barter agreements. 

On the face of it, the system sounds 
pretty good ns it seems to solve at one 
stroke the many bailling problems in 
modern politics and economics. But a 
closer examination reveals many serious 
defects of which the following are tbe 
most important.— 

PLANNED INDUBTUIAL DEVELOPMENT 

First, in regard to planned industrial 
development. Planned economy has, indeed, 
come to stay and is an indispensable 
desideratum in any part of the world 
both now au£ in the foture post-war 
world. A co-ordinated plan for suoh a 
vast continent as that of Asia ought to 
offer many unprecedented difficulties in 
regard to design and details, and yet is 
to be welcomed despite tbe many mistakes 
that might be committed. But the 
question of questions in regard to planning 
in the New Order is the constitution 
and the oharaoter of tbe planning 
authority. Tbe spokesmen -Of Japan are 
silent on this point, but we may 
confidently assert that planning will be 
decided primarily by tbe Japanese and 
that in their own igtaapete. Doubtleea, 
all armament induitem&^key-induetrlee 
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snob as iron and steel, cbemicala, ship¬ 
building and aircraft will be concentrated 
in Japan or effectiviily controlled by ber 
national*. Even industries which are of 
tbe nature of the second line of defence 
■nob as textiles, sugar and cement are 
bound to be allocated to Japan. A 
corollary of this scheme would be the 
demobilisation of such of these industries 
in tbe countries of the satellite powers 
as are competitive. The Nasis have 
already liquidated many 1 hot house 
industries' and deindustrialised many 
regions as an aid to their recruitment 
policy. No doubt Ibis should also be tbe 
policy of Japan as there are many 
competitive industries such as the 
textiles in China and India, to mention 
only tbe most important countries of 
Asia. What then would be left to these 
countries in planned industry ? Of course, 
secondary and small-scale industries as 
well as agriculture. 


MANCHCKCO AND NORTH CHINA 
This is not phantasy, but is a fact. 
In ber toy state of Manchukuo, Japan 
baa already introduced planned economy 
in which we see abundant Illustrations of 
the working out of ber New Order polioy* 
in the Bast. Tbe one important produot 
of that state, namely, oil, has already 
been declared a monopoly of the Japanese 
Government. All public utility undertakings 
have been placed in the hande of powerful 
Japaneee Trusts. North China, which has 
been taken reoentiy, has also been 
" oo-ordinated " with this " Japan-Manehukuo 
block". Two huge Holdings have been 
promoted with a large amonnt of Japanese 
state oapital, known as the North Chiaa 


Development Company and the Central 


China Promo 
of managing 


& 


pony for the purpose 
io utility enterprises 


of this area. Tobaooo and wool have 
been assigned to a few favoured Japaneee 
group*. Moreover, all tbe power industries 
are under Japanese control. Tbe japaneee 
Electrio Power Federation, tbe * Coal 
Mining Association and tbe Ifon Manufac¬ 
turing Company are now in foil control 
of the entire economic life of North 
China. Tbe nationals have been left with 
the task of the supply of raw materials 
and the production of food-etnffs. Wbat a 
mockery of planned iodostrialisation for 
countries which are still officially nailed 
"allies" and "independent”. 

PROSPECTS FOR tHR rcToRE 

Needless to say that tbe application of 
the methods of planoed industrialisation 
sketched above would yield enormous 
advantages to Japan, now that she 
bad acquired so many valuable regiona 
in tbe Pacific which she has proudly 
proclaimed as her own 'back yard'. The 
tin, oil and rnhber resources of the 
erstwhile Dotoh East Indies and British 
Burma and the enormous rioe resources 
of Thailand and Burma woold make 
Japan easily the greatest power in Asia, 
yea even in tbe whole world; at least in 
the industrial sphere. Asia would be bar 
natural market for her finished good* as 
well as her raw material requirement*— 
the goal of her New Order polioy. 

JAPANESE INDUSTRIALISM 

This is as it wonld be. In feet, it 
cannot be otherwise because of the 
fundamental character of Japan's national 
economy. With bat about 160,000 square 
miles of inhabitable area scattered over 
her 4,000 islands whieh make np Japan, 
she is the most densely populated country 
in the world, indeed, denser than even 
China. She total population exceeds 
60 millions and the annual next increase. 
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alone is of the order of a million; with 
the result that new jobs are to be found 
gaoh year for over 250,000. Literally, the 
struggle, for living space as well as 
existence is most acute in Japan. All 
methods having failed—birth-control, 
emigration, agricultural development—Japan 
was thrown on the only alternative 
available to her until recently, namely, 
industrialisation. Her extremity was 
her opportunity. A ‘ hermit nation ’ as 
she was till 1858, she transformed 
herself as an industrial country almost 
overnight by a series of economic upheavals. 
By 1982, she outdistanced both Britain 
and the U. S. A. in the matter of textiles 
scoring the first place in this vital 
industry. Her advance in the manufac¬ 
tures of other lines was also at a 
geometric progression with the result 
that the nations of the world are 
obliged to protect themselves behind the 
strong barricades of high tariff wails 
against the ' invasion' of cheap Japanese 
goods. But the domestic situation of 
Japan was perilous. ‘ Export or die' 
became the slogan of her nationals. Why? 
Fall 25 per oent. of her population were 
industrial workers and more than three- 
fourths of her produots had to be exported 
to outside markets. Not only had she 
to export so heavily in order to live, 
but she had also to import so heavily 
in order to feed her industries which 
■applied her with the wherewithal to 
live. Before the present war, she imported 
40 per oent. of timber, 66 per cent, of 
spelter, 70 per oent. of petroleum, 80 per 
oent. of iron, 80 per cent, of ootton, 
to mention the principal items. In short, 
mors than two-thirds of the raw materials 
Vied in the production of Japanese 
export goods oame from foreign oountrics 


and Japan paid 95 per cent, of the value 
realised by her exports on the purchase 
of these raw materials. In view of these 
inexorable faote of her national economy, 
is it anything unusual to conclude that 
in the New Order, Japan should be the 
dominant manufacturing power and her 
satellites merely the suppliers of raw 
materials? The truth is that the New 
Order is the child of her own industriali¬ 
sation and a cloak for her ruthless 
exploitation of the Asiatics. Her much 
advertised slogan “Asia for Asiatics" 
would be nearer the truth if it is 
reconstructed as “ Asia for Japan ”. 

This is not the end of this brave New 
Order. If the creation of ' Quisling 
governments in the conquered countries 
is for the purpose of giving the semblance 
of self-government to the nationals, the 
organisation of separate currency systems 
in these oountnes constitutes a new 
economic triok for the intensification 
of eoonomic exploitation. This is 
the second major defect of the proposed 
New Order. 

SEPARATE NATIONAL COBBENCIE8 

Currency manipulation is a well known 
Revioe for export and the Japanese 
are, indeed, past masters in this art. It 
may be argned that there wonld be 
hardly any need for the nse of this 
weapon as Japan would have appropriated 
all the major industries for herself and 
that there will be free trade in the 
whole Commonwealth. Quite time. Bat it 
is just possible that Japan would not 
attempt at the liquidation of rival industries 
all at once, lest she should evoke ths 
opposition of the nationals. Under snob 
oironmstanoes ourreooy manipulation oomss 
in as a oraveni«S£\ end effective 
instrument. That sw^mHey is alrsady 
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st work ia evidenced by the ettablishment 
of tha Japaneaa Federal Raeerve Bank at 
Peiping in North China, which conduct* 
ail exchange operation* between Japan 
and North China aa the currency of the 
latter i* merely linked to that of the 
former. The same is, perhaps, the case 
in ail the reoently conquered countries. 

Independent currency standards, and 
separate central banks, afford another means 
of exploitation. The method is simple, 
and it is illustrated by the work of the 
German Ministry of Economics in ail 
the Naxi-oocnpied oountnes of Europe. 
According to Mr. Paul Enug, who has 
railed these facts from German periodicals, 
Germany is paying for her purchases in 
Europe not by the transfer of her 
Bekhamark but by the issne of Reiehakredtla- 
haue (Reich oredit notes) redeemable 
after the war. The central banks of the 
ooonpied countries are obliged to hold 
these ' securities' and issue their own 
national currencies against them. In this 
way, to give but one tustanoe, the note 
issue of the Netherlands Central Bank 
has risen from 1,160 million guilders to 
1,661 million guilders between April and 
December 1940. Moreover, as a general* 
role, Germany pays in the form of 

Treasury Bills for the war material 
delivered by industrial firms ia ooonpied 
oonatriea. These Mils have to be 
discounted by the Central Banks and 
their amount is simply added to the 
growing total of their claims against 
Germany.*-" Betmomk Journal, April 1941. 
It is by such means that Germany is 
financing her war expenditure and 
escaping the crisis of inflation at home. 

Who nan deny that Japan, Germany's 
ami disciple in^Hsmoaics, will not adopt 
snob methods ^^gploitatlon in regard 


to the purchase of raw materials and 
food from Ml the reoently conquered 
countries? In fact, if tbs war is # 

protracted, there is every reason to 
believe that Japan will rely mine and 
more on such expedients tor financing 
the war against the allied nations. 
REQUISITES OP A GENUINE NEW ORDER 
Three principles stand ont prominently 
in the foregoing analysis, which offer 
guidance for the construction of a 
genninely New Order in the post-war 
world. The first is the organisation of 
a unified corporate political strootnre 
whether in Asia or Europe in order to 
do away with the muttitode of state 
systems and competitive national sovereign¬ 
ties. A democratic federation of the 
Asiatic countries is the only safeguard 
against capitalistic imperialisms on the 
one band and competitive nationalisms 
on the other. 

The seoond principal ia Manned industrial 
development for the whole federation 
viewed as a single eoonomio unit. For 
the issue is no longer Plan or No Plan, 
but tbe constitution of the appropriate 
authority for planning, and it is needless 
to point out that there should be a 
central federal planning commission for 
the whole unit composed of the represen¬ 
tative* of the component parte. 

The third requisite is a uniform rarreney 
standard and a single central bank for 
currency and credit oootroL We venture 
to suggest in this oonneotion that ia the 
post-war period, the British Common wealth 
at least should have a single standard of 
rarreney: the Indian rupee and the 
Canad i an dollar being merged with the 
sterling. Of eooree, it goes without 
saying that there should be a single 
central bank on the governing body of 
which will be repreeentativee of all the 
self-governing units. Booh a step will 
go a long way towards tbe solution of tbs 
ourrsoey problems of the world. 


- t* - 




GANDHI’S NEW MOVE 

B? Db. Sib CHIUANLAL SETALVAD 

Gandhiji's reoent pronouncements calling for an immediate termination of the British 
rule as a preliminary to tbe overthrow of Japanese aggression by dint of non-violenoe 
is tbe most puzzling of all. "The time has come," be says, “daring the war 
and not after it, for the British and Indians tn be reconciled to complete separation 
from each other. That way, and that way alone, liew tbe safety of both. I have 
pointed out the remedy* complete and orderly withdrawal of tbe British from India." 
How this '‘complete withdiawal” of the Butisfa at a time when the enemy is at 
the gates and can have an easy walk over in the absence of armed resistance can 
contribute either to the safety or the freedom of India passes one’s understanding. 
It is extraordinary that Gandhgi, who has so often protested his anxietv not to 
embarrass the Government at such a orisis, should now confront the country 
with so suicidal a proposal. Sir Cbimanlal Setahad’s statement is illustrative 
of tbe country’s reaction to the attitude taken up by Gandhiji.— El). 7. II 


I T is amazing how people of great 
intelligence and patriotism like 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nehru shut their 
eyes to realities and practice self-deoeption. 
They want immediate withdrawal of the 
British bag and baggage from India. They 
say that the first requisite is independence 
of India and when that is attained by the 
withdrawal of the British, India will deal 
with the Japanese menace. All Indians, of 
whatever political shade of opinion, desire 
independence of India. But tbe question 
is whether India will gam independence 
and will be able to keep it under present 
war conditions by the mere withdrawal 
of the British. The very first result of 
snob a withdrawal, if it took place, would 
be complete anarchy in the country. But 
Mr. Gandhi, the apostle of non-violence, 
is prepared to let India be plunged into 
anarchy. If the British withdraw, India 
will not be able to defend herself against 
Japanese aggression, because of the short¬ 
sighted policy of the British Government 
in not trusting India and making her 
self-sufficient for defence . . . The inevitable 
result of the British withdrawal at 
this stage would be that Japan would 
easily conquer India. India will thus 
pass from ons slavery to another. Tbe 
sanest course for India is for the moment 
to join whole-heartedly in the war effort 
and keep off aggression. When tbe 
menace is gone, there will be time enough 
to adjust our relations with England and 
cither to be an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth or to be 
independent altogether. Tbe immediate 


danger of Japanese conquest of India 
must be removed and then we can fight, 
if need be, with tbe British for our 
independence. 

In order to be able to do this, the 
first essential is eomplete unity between 
the different sections of the Indian 
population. Mr. Gandhi says that such 
unity can only come about when the 
Bntisb power is entirely withdrawn 
and the Japanese menace has abated. 
He forgets that in order to bring about 
tbe . withdrawal of the Britiah there 
mnst be unity first. He further forgets 
that if the British power is entirely 
withdrawn at this stage, tbe Japanese 
menace will not abate but would beoome 
real. Mr. Gandhi farther saye that when 
the British power is withdrawn, Indiana 
would come to an amicable decision about 
‘ Pakistan ’ of fight. He farther says 
■that the Muslims will take ’Pakistan’ 
by the vote or the sword. Thus 
Mr. Gandhi does not mind ths Hindus 
and the Muslims fighting sgaiust each 
other, hot does not like the Hindus and 
Muslims fighting together against toe 
Japanese. Mr. Gandhi says that till the 
British Government are in India, there is 
neither 1 Pakistan ’ nor ‘ Hindustan ’ or any 
other ‘state,’ hot it is ’Bngliahtan" and 
may bo to-morrow ‘Japaniston’. The real 
position is that unless all India pulls 
together and makes a tremendous war 
effort, there is sura to be ‘Japanietan’ 
and there will than he ‘ Kabraatan’ 
(graveyard) of all Indian hopes of 

independence, 





The trap of words 

BY “A REALIST” 


I N a little book bearing the above title, 
Mr. K. Santanam has pleaded for a 
re-examination of well-known Congress 
ehibboletba. Mr. Santanam is a gifted 
thinker and writer. lie is entitled to 
be beard on tbc subjects be deals with. 

The object of this thought provoking 
book i* to anal} se the con toot and limita¬ 
tions of the words round which Congress 
propaganda mainly revolves, namely. Unity, 
Independence, Non-violence and Constructive 
Programme Sava Rantanam 
Human life ami Hum slit are unpnastblM without 
word*. Hut, uftoi), words got divorced Innn their 
meaning* and luae their relation to reality aiul 
heroine, through eenaeleae repetition malignant 
(polls wlmh parslyaa ail thought aud action Some 
■dthe words whuli have been tho onrner etonee ol 
Indian pnlilttal Ida have reached tine stage and 
it w an mdispenaabln task to dispel tlieir evil 
charm before they can be made again the vehicles 
uf gauume thought and dyuauuc action. 

Political unity and freedom have become, 
Mr. Santanam thinks, male of which we 
may have at firt-t to choose one or the 
other. There is force m what Mr. Santanam 
says that if Griffiths and Michael Collins 
had refused the partition of Ireland, the 
Irish Free State may not have been in 
existence today. Similarly, reference is 
made to the dtmemberment of Russia at 
the treaty of Brest- Li to vsk, which if 
Lenin had refosed to accept, it may be 
that the 8oviet Republic may not have 
been born. Assuming, argues*Mr. Santanam, 
that we cannot agree to dismemberment* 
or painful limitations imposed by the 
British Government, the only other way 
» the way of force in which case aleo 
no one could foreeast freedom and unity 
being achieved together if at all. 

Dealing with the phrase and ideology 
of independence, Mr. Santanam say a that 
the mere wish for independence does not 
take na anywhere near it. International 
developments may help or hinder oar 
attempts, bat it ii suicidal to indulge in 
a belief that this country will achieve 
her independence by the mere procession 
of world events. If the drafting of a 
ooastitotiou, says Mr. Santanam, through 
a Constituent Assembly is to be trans¬ 
ferred from thdEP»|yd of slogans to toe 
plana of jpMES " many unpleasant 
compromises w^lfooeeeary 


Mr. Santanam ia of opinion that the 
method of non-violence has its limitations? 
All the experiments in Satyagrafaa have 
been conducted within an ordered' State 

as Mr. Santanam has pointed out. 

• 

Katyagraha require* an atmoaphere of peace 
and security to make ite intellectual end emotional 
appeal and the idee, of nonviolent neu-oo-oper- 
etiou to an invading army, or to bond* of 
looters end deooite who may ravage the country 
when the civil government breaks down, is 
fantastu and wholh impracticable. There it aleo 
no doubt that Satyagraha agaiuat a ftaoiat 
government liku that of Japan or Germany will 
be immensely more dillioult than towards the 
British Government whivli is responsible to an 
elected Parliament Tlie theory that Satyagraha 
u a aubatitute for the police and the army it 
attractive, but illusorv. It m only when the army 
end tho polite are functioning propeely, Satyagraha 
can liavc a real chance of bringing about social 
wad eouaomit ohangaa 

Discussing the constructive programme, 
Mr. Santanam cbjeots to such a programme 
being put forward aa a substitute for 
political power. While the removal of 
untouchability, promotion of cottage industry 
and other such items of the political 
programme are bound to be among the 
major pre-occupations of a free independent 
Indian Government, such work unofficially 
done cannot be a substitute for a pro¬ 
gramme to attain political power. 

Dealing with the present dilemma 
between British imperialism Mid Japanese 
militarism, Mr. Santanam points ont that 
it would be folly to be blinded by past 
wrongs and forget that Russia and 
America are the liberating foroea of 
the world. In the plane of realities and 
the field of notion, we have to obooat the 
lesser evil if we are not to retire from 
all positive participation in making the 
history of our own oonntry. 

It ie a fatal illnaion to imagitt* that 
political unity or the Indian National 
Congress can enrvive a Japanese oonqoest 
of India. Mr. Santanam is right whan 
he says this and adda that the Japan es e 
militarists are boand to split up India as 
they split np China and they will never 
allow any peaoeful and political struggle. 
Mr. Sea tenant pleads that we have to 
make np with the Munalmane and obtain 
the nearest possible approach to a national 
responsible Central Government, 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST" 


A* tsssss sf linu 

ITHIN the last few da>s, more- 
than one Military Commander has 
spoken on the Burmese campaign and the 
lessons to be learnt from oar failure to 
hold onr own in that terrain. Mistakes are 
frankly admitted and it seems such a pity 
that discoveries vitally affecting the campaign 
are so belated. However better late 
than never, and if we oould only profit by 
the lessons of Burma, the loss and 
sufferings and anguish would not have 
been borne in vain. 

It is heartening to be assured by Oen. 
Alexander that “ every part of the British 
Empire will be taken back ”. This 
cannot be done without active local help. 
Obviously the men born and bred in the 
soil know more about the effective 
methods of defence than academio students 
of military strategy. These latter 

discovered too late that jungle warfare 
was different from desert warfare and 
that mechanization oould not meet the 
needs of the terrain. And then the 
Japs knew bow to use the native talent 
for labour and transport, and the human 
factor told in the end. In a pregnant 
passage, Oen. Alexander tells us bow the 
10 per cent, of pro-Japs who were organised 
for effective servioe made all the difference 
in the campaign. Likewise in India, it is 
the Indian troops, acclimatised to local 
conditions that oan stand the heat 
and burden of war better than foreign 
troops; and how mnoh more effioient 
oould the defence be if the whole nation 
ware mobilised for service behind the 
fighting lines ? What a magnifloent 
defence oould be put up by a truly 
national front in the event of aggression 
•fhwi outside! 


Tke Kara ef list 

At last a determined attempt is to be 
made to free the people of Sind from 
the menace of the Hurs, who for years 
have made decent existence impossible in 
the province. Their depredations have 
cost the province dearly in property, 
honour and life. A senes of orimes 
varying from theft to dacoity and murdei 
has been perpetrated in the face of a 
Government, which has proved helpless 
to check them Premier Allah Bux had 
no alternative but to band over charge 
of the situation to the military authorities. 
The bloody deeds of the Hurs can only 
be compared to the tribal raids in the 
Frontier. In each case it is the dominat 
ing personality of a single individual 
behind the aoene that has wrought havoc- - 
the Faquir of lpi in Waeirietan and 
Pir Pagaro in Sind. It is time that this 
unwholesome sore in the state is lanced 
for good. In their communique declaring 
martial law, the Government of India 
explained 

Over a neruxL ouvenug more than six months, 
ihs Hun have by wholesale murder, sabotage and 
dacoity terrorised whole district#. The i . 
avails bit to the oivti authorities have failed to 
oops with the situation, beeeues of the 
of these followers of the Pir Pegsro end the 
terror they inspire in their victims who ere too 
oowed to beer witness against them. 

The wonder is that the foroea of law 
and order had not been brought into 
notion more effectively all these yean. 

It is to be hoped that the quick and 
decisive steps taken to arrest this menaoe 
will prove effectual. Snepeosion of civil 
Government and the continuance of martial 
law are doubtless irksome feature! of the 
situation. But we trust it would not bo 
long before the outlaws are overwhelmed 
and tin Province is restored to that peace 
and seeority which itJug missed so long, 
and tbs absence offlML \ have mads life 
so fetolenblo to th^g ■Is, 
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••MN mi H*l* 

“Thera ia no doubt that Rajaji is 
handling a oaose which has isolated him 
from his colleagues, bat his worst enemy 
will not accuse him of any selfish motive 
behind the extraordinary energy with 

which he has thrown himself into the 
controversy of which he is author,” 

writes Mahatma Oandhi in the Haryan. 

Gandhiji is pained by the report of 
disturbances at the meetings addressed 

by G. R. “ Hooliganism is no answer 
to his argument, “ continues Mr. Gandhi.” 
He is entitled to a respectful hearing. 
His motive is lofty.” 

The duturbanuw at his meetings are a sign of 
great in tolerance Evolution of democracy is not 
possible it we are not prepared to hear the other 
side We shut the doors of reason when we refuse 
to listen to our opponents or hating listened make 
tun of them II intolerance becomes e habit, we 
run the risk ol missing the truth. Whilst with 
the limits that nature has put upon our 
understanding, we most act fearlessly aooordirg to 
the light vouchsafed to us, we must always keep 
an open mind and be ever ready to find that 
what wa behaved to be troth wee after all 
untruth. Thu openness of mind strengthens the 
truth in us end removes the dross Gram it if there 
la any. I plead, therefore, with all who are 
disturbing Rajap’s meetings not to do so but to 
give Urn e patient and respectful hearing to which 
ha ie entitled. 

Tto faMritM MImIm'i Ityert * 

It is believed that important recommend- 
ationa of the American Technical Mission 
are under consideration of the Govern* 
raent of India. The text of tin report 
baa unfortunately been kept confidential 
thongb an official summary of it baa 
been made public. Dr. Grady himself 
made the oonntry understand that his 
noommeadatioai wonld be of a far- 
reaohing character, while spokesmen of 
the Government seem to be oontaot with 
mansnras meant to speed op war produc¬ 
tion. What the o onntry desired was 
that the ooansjJR|HiU be availed of so 
toltransform WpISWente as to servo the 


permanent requirements of the future of 
Indian industries. 8ir Purshottemdaa 
Thakurdas has gone to the length of# 
saying: " With doe deference to the.Govern- 
ment of India, I refuse to go aoeording 
to the summary issued. «From ihe 
impression formed by Indian industrialists 
when Dr. Grady's mission went round 
Indie, it is most unlikely that they 
would have put out any half-hearted 
recommendations or suggestions.” 

It is natural that the public should 
desire to be taken into confidence by the 
Government before any decisions are arrived 
at, and this is obviously not possible 
unless the text of the full report ie 
made available to them. 

Sir dim Isaisil 

After a brief spell of retirement from 
Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail baa accepted the 
office of the Prime Minister of the 
historic Rajput State of Jaipur. Sir Mirsa 
waa a successful administrator for over a 
decade and his noh experience and grant 
reputation must prove of especial value 
in thie north Indian 8tate. It ia 
significant that the New Prime Minister 
is weloomed in Praja Man dal rirdaa, aa 
is evident from a recent statement of one 
of its leaders, who describee Sir Mina as 
"a man of progressive views to whose 
efforts the prosperity of Mysore is due". 
There is great work, constitutional and 
administrative, that awaits Sir Mina'a 
handling, and with the spontaneous 
welcome offered b> the people's organisation, 
hit task is bound to be easier. 

Jaipur incidentally ia the fourth largest 
State in Rajputana, a typical Biodn State 
like Mysore, with a history that goes 
back to the days of the Epics. Tradition 
tells us that it was known to the ancients 
as Matsya Desh and was the kingdom of 
king Virata, mentioned in the Mahnhharate 
in whose court, the five Paadava brothers 
resided during their Inst period of orib. 
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Mr Ibrahim Rakimtoela 

Sir Ibrahim Babimlioola, who died last 
month, after a protracted period of ilineae 
in old age, wag a great figure not only in 
the public life of Bombay but in all 
India aa well. Beginning life aa a bueineaa- 
man, he atarted hie public oareer twelve 
years later by entering the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation of which be became 
president. Thereafter for over three 
decades he held responsible positions in 
various public bodies, Provincial and 
Impel lal. He was for a term President 
of the Bombay Legislative Council and 
for two years elected Pieaident of the 
Central Legislative Assembly. As Chairman 
of the Fiscal Commission, he settled the 
fiscal policy of India as one of “ discri¬ 
minating protection", Almost the last of 
bis public sen ices was his spirited 
rejoinder to Mr. Amery, countering the 
canard about the so-called prosperity of 
India. 

fssr Savarkar 

The 61st birthday of Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, which fell on May '28 last, was 
the occasion of enthusiastic celebrations 
in different centres of Hindustan. Savarkar 
has already become a legendary figure in 
India. Twenty seven years of his life 
were passed nnder detention, including 
fourteen years in the Andamans. Naturally 
this unique record of suffering and 
sacrifice, at the call of what he conceived 
his duty to the Motherland, has endeared 
him to many. Savarkar is to the Hindu 
Maha Sabba what Jinnah, is to the 
Muslim League. His conception of 
Hindustan would admit of no division, and 
fur tile last six years his dynamio leader¬ 
ship has infused a new life and vigour 
into the Hindu Maha Sabba. Savarkar 


has something of the fighting Mahratta 
in him and has seldom failed to oross 
swords with leaders in other oamps. It 
might be said that the Maha Sabba 
gained in strength in proportion to the 
mtranaigence of the League and Savarkar’s 
leadership has made it aa aggressively 
Hindu as Jionah’s has made the League 
aggressively Muslim. 

Iks “ N.tional NsrsIS " 

The National lleiald of Lucknow has 
been bit hard by the recent action of 
the U. P. Government which has forfeited 
its security of R*. 8,000 and demanded 
« fresh deposit of Its. 12,000. This is 
all the more deplorahle in view* of the 
fact that the action was taken against 
the express opinion of the Provincial 
Press Advisory Committee. Already on 
two former occasions, the Committee 
could find nothing to support the U. P. 
Government's action in respect of certain 
articles appearing in the Herald. In 
persisting in their attitude to the Herald, 
the U. P. Government cannot be said 
to have acted in the spirit of the Delhi 
argument wMoh envisaged an approach 
‘totally in variance to the method adopted 
by the Government. Sorely at a time like 
this, this is not the way to rally the 
public to the cause of war work. This 
action, says the Hindu, whose Editor 
Mr. K. Srinivasas, is the President of 
the All-India Editors’ Gonferenoe, “is at 
variance with the spirit of the Delhi 
Agreement to which the Government of 
India expressed its adherence recently". 
If, as the Hindu says, "the Government 
had felt that the oharge of sedition must 
be pressed home, the proper oouree for 
it to adopt would to lann ph 

a regular prosecution Ml 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

BT “CHRONICLER” 


lit bwrf Frost 

0 far the Banians hare pal ap magni- 
floent resistance to German advance- 
British contribution to the main European 
straggle has been for the time being confined 
to the doings of the R. A. F. in the 
occupied territories. The colossal attack 
on the Rnrh and Rhineland must hare 
diverted the Luftwaffe from the Russian 
objective and to a certain extent helped 
the Soviet resistance. Rut that is not 
enough. Stalin and Molotov have been 
pleading for a second front in Europe. 
The Anglo-Rnssian Fact seems to envisage 
an immediate possibility of such a front. 
Speaking on the Pact, Mr. Eden announced 
in the Commons that full understanding 
was reached between the two parties 

with regard to the urgent task of 
creating a Second Front in Europe in 
1942. A similar announcement was 
made from Washington. America and 
Britain now feel confident that they are 
in a position to undertake an offensive in 
Europe. The Allies are evidently planning 
something big. . 

Fall sf Tabrsk 

The Ml of Tobruk was officially eon- 
firmed on June 22. The explanation why 
Tobruk fell so quickly after once holding 
oat for 7 months oan only He in the 
foot that the Afrika Korpa aaaembled and 
applied an overwhelming weight of armour 
with terrifie impetus, says Reuter's 
c orre sp o n dent. 

The harden of defeooe fell on the 
Eighth Amy, which suffered a shattering 
blow. Despite its losses, the Eighth 
Army is still a foroe capable of staging 
a reverse movement of the Libyan 
seesaw. In oaptoring Tobruk, Rommel has 
made the task/jMSw Allies more diffioult 
but far 'Rom <S iPp g» 


Its tats Hr. Ipaadsr 

J. A. Spender, whose death at .the age 
of 80 was reported the other • day, 
represented a type of journalism whieb 
is becoming rare in these days. Like 
Garvin, he gave distinction to the paper 
he edited, for Spender was a mao with 
opinions of his own to which be stack 
with fervour. If Garvin of the Observer 
was the journalistic mentor of the 
conservatives, Spender was no less 
distinguished by his trenchant advocacy 
of liberalism in the Westminster Oazette. 
Spender counted among his friends many 
distinguished leaders of the Liberal Party, 
of whom be wrote with discriminating 
appreciation. Campbell Bannerman and 
Asquith received their due meed of 
praise and helpful criticism at his hands. 

True to the old Liberal tradition, he 
evinced a sympathetic interest in the 
freedom movement in India. _ Spender 
acquired i name for himself not only 
as a writer but also as the possessor 
of a fair and balanced mind. 

tagtsAsssiaa Treaty 

A new Anglo-Rnssian Treaty of Alliance 
has been concluded and a communique 
announoes that Britain and Russia have 
reached full understanding. Acceding to 
thy terms of the Treaty, Britain and 
Russia agree that they wiH not accept 
any peaoe without mutual agreement and 
they seek no territorial gains. The 20-year 
pact, to ran from the termination at the 
war, provides mutual assistaooe against 
attack and would be incorporated in the 
permanent European peaoe settlement. 

It will be noticed that Rassian commit¬ 
ments are eonjined to Europe. This shows 
that she deems it wise to honour her 
neutrality paot with Japan. For her part 
she will not violate it. Her .derision to 
be neutral in the Far Beet may also 
be the r eas on for America not signing A 
formal treaty with her. 





DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Jane 1. Report of over 1,000 R. A. P. 

planes raiding Rbineland. 

—Death of Bir Ibrahim Rahimtoolab. 



8m IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLAH 


Jane 8. Martial Law deolared in tbe 
area affected by Hors’ menace in Sind. 

—Mexico declares war on Germany. 

Jane 8. R. A. F, raid Essen. 

—Chordhill's statement on Libyan campaign. 

Jane 4. Japanese bombers and fighters 
attaok Dutch harbour in Alaska. 

—Sir Mirsa Ismail is appointed Prime 
Minister of Jaipur State. 

June 6. Heydrioh, Protector of Bohemia, 
is reported dead. 

—Roosevelt warns Japan against use. of 
poison gas.’ 

June 6. Violent air battles over Sebastopol. 

—Axis forces flung baok in Libya. 

Jane 7. Jap attaok in Chekiang repulsed. 

—Japs withdraw from midway. 

—British bombers resume offensive on 
Germany. 

Jane 8. 90,000 U. 8. troops arrive in Basra. 

—Bombs dropped in S. W. England. 

Jons 9. Life of Central Legislature 
extended. 


o 


June 10. War Resources Committee for 
Vioeroy’s Council is announced. 

—Azad-Nehru-Gandhi talks at 8evagram. 
June 11. Duke of Gloucester arrives in 
India. 

-Anglo-Soviet Araerioan understanding re: 
Second front in Europe. 

June 18 Nazi landing in Caucasus. 
—Chinese evacuate Chuhsien. 

June 18 Fierce fighting in Libya. 

—Viceroy constitutes new Food for medical 
relief to Indian soldiers. 


June 14. President Roosevelt’s stirring call 
on United Nations Day, New York, for 
peaoe based on four freedoms. 

June 16. Hon. Dr. E. R Ran, Member, 
Viceroy’s Council, is dead. 

June 16. “We are not going to walk 
out of India,” says Sir Stafford Cnpps 
in an interview. 


June 17. Pandit Nehru, replying to Cripps, 
supports Gandhi's plea. 

June 18. Representatives of Provinces 
meet at Delhi to discuss Evacuees' 
problems. 


June 19. Churohill-Roosevelt conference 
in Washington. 

.June 20. Huq challenges Jinnah's 
leadership. 

June 21. Tobruk falls. 

—J. A. Spender ia dead. 

June 29. All-India Forward Block is 
deolared unlawful. 

—Gandhiji replies to Timi' oritioism. 

June 28. Joint Ohurohill-Rooeevelt state¬ 
ment is issued. 


June 24. Sri O. Rajagopalaohari meets 
Mr. Jinnah at Bombay. 

—Mr. Alexander, Member of the Friends 
of India Boeiety, London, sees Mr. Gandbi 
at Wardba. 


June 96. Egyptian 
neutrality. 
—Enemy forces 


Premier re-afflrms 


-fir 


V Into Egypt. 


—Fierce German aesault on Sebastopol. 



The WORLD of BOONS 

(ONLY BHOBT NOJTOES APPEAR nt THIS SECTION) 



The Tiger Strikes. India's Fight in the 
Middle Beat. Foreword by Gen. Sir 
Archibald Wavell. Published by the 
Director of Pablie Relations, Delhi. 

Under this picturesque title we bare 
a stirring tale of heroism and endurance 
displayed by the allied forces, particularly 
those from India, which played a gallant 
part in the epic struggle, whioh sealed 
the fate of the Italian empire in Africa. 
From the great victory of Sidi Barrani 
to the capture of Damascus, it was one 
long and continuous series of triumphs 
and adventures. " They fought in the 
dusty wastes of the western deserts,” 
says Sir Archibald in his Foreword, "in 
the bnsh of the Abyssinian border, on the 
dry soorohing plains of the Sudan, in the 
towering rooky mountains of Britrea and 
Abyssinia, and amid the softer and greener 
hills of Syria.” With their oomradee from 
all over the Empire, “the Indians utterly 
defeated two great Italian* armies; they 
helped to hold Tobmk and to stem the' 
German oouoter-offensive in Cyrenaioa 
and to save Iraq and Syria from enemy 
domination. This is no mean achieve¬ 
ment. Bow the Indian tiger strubk in 
the first phases of the war is told in 
pioturesqus detail in these pages of proud 
memories of oourage and oomradesbip 
in arms. 

The GnudfeisB Poetry. Pope to Keats 
Edited by D. K, Roberts. Penguin Ltd. 
The two previous volumes in the aeries 
Hood to Hardy mad Brideu to the Present 
Day oovered tbflKgjbfi from the accession 
of Queen VtaCgjB the present day, 


This anthology is a similar repr e s e n tative 
survey of Bngliab poetry from the 
accession of Anns to that of Victoria— 
a period probably the most fruitful in the 
history of English literature. Apart from 
select pieces of such master-poets as 
Borns, Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats, room has been found 
for several resurrections which certainly 
deserve to be rescued from otter oblivion. 
Poems bearing on the Napoleonic warn 
have a topical appropriateness in view of 
Hitler's challenging role in contemporary 
history. Readers will thus disoover some¬ 
thing that they have not already oome 
across in earlier anthologies. The 
Biographical notes and the Index to 
first lioee at the end of the book era 
weloome features of this edition. 

CHINA. By P. M. Roxby. Oxford 

Pamphlet, Oxford University Pre ss. 

Prof. Roxby of the Liverpool University, 
who has travelled extensively in the Par 
East and has first-hand knowledge of 
Chinese affaire, gives a running and brief 
aooonnt of China, past and present. 
China is as large as Europe, excluding Roasts 
and an attempt is made in these pages 
to describe her ancient civilisation and 
the results of her reoeot impact with the 
West. The oloeiog pages deal with her 
clash with Japan after five years' 
strenuous achievement under the Nanking 
Government. ” China, no lees than the 
Western democracies,” says the Profeasor, 
"la fighting to preeerre the swaittial 
features of bar oivillxation," 
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Poems. By Rabindranath Tagore. Visva- 
Bharati, Calcutta. 

* The poems oolleoted in this volome and 
arranged in fonr seotions are translated 
by the poet himselt from his own original 
Bengali compositions. They are presented 
in book form for the first time and 
contain the poet's matorest thoughts. 
Many of these have appeared in various 
journals while some are quite new. 
Tagore's verses have a lilt of their own 
and the arrangement of the lines has 
been kept more or less as found in the 
manuscript. There is an undisputable 
felicity in these autumnal lines and no 
student of contemporary verse can ignore 
the fruits of the poet's last years. The 
facsimile of the poet’s handwriting, and 
the notes at the end, add to the attractive¬ 
ness of a volume printed and got up in 
fine style. 

Excavations at Baibh. By Dr. K. 

N. Puri, B.8c., D.Litt. (Paris), Superin¬ 
tendent of Arohaeology, Jaipur State. 

The excavations have brought to light 

numerous pieoes of antiquities, among 
which ring-wells and parallel-walls oall 
for mention. The monograph is interesting 
and is equipped with 86 well-prepared 
plates of the objects discovered. 

BOOKS R 

: 0 

Oxroui Paktburb ■ Bstonnc abd tbs Was. By 

O. M. Clark. 

Java* amd tu Modbbk Wobld. By Sir John 
Pratt. Oxford University Press. 

Tbs Sox Stooxnra Musnass. By Anthony 
B erke le y, Penguin Books Ltd., England. 

Tbs ftmrauis Maw Wsmao 10, Edited by John 
Lehmann. Penguin Books, England. 

BsnaomoBs os TBS Pabssht Wobxs Was. By 
Kawab of HotL The London Book Oo., (India), 

> 40, Psshowsr. 


Conservative India. By J. B. Dorkai. 
Published by Taraporewala A Sons, 
Bombay. 

The volome under review ie a misce¬ 
llaneous collection of essays, speeches, 
reflections and obitet dicta on the 
principles and practices of ortbdox and 
conservative Hinduism. The Introductory 
essay to the volome is from the pen of 
the Jsgadgnru Shankaracharya of Pun, 
the great Primate of orthodox Hinduism. 
The central defect of the arguments 
put forward against social reform aod 
progressive views is based on scriptural 
texts. Exponents of liberal Hinduism 
are never tired of repeating that any 
social costom, however sacred it might be, 
most be set aside if it goes against the 
deliverances of average hnman feeling 
and common sense. They regard Hinduism 
as a progressive movement with sufficient 
elasticity to adjnst itself to new needs. 

Life Negation. By A. McQ. Coomara 
ewamy Tampoe. Luzac, London. 

This slim attractive volnme presents 
to the world the mature reflections of .a 
retired civilian. It gives evidenoe of 
'width of ooltnre and sincerity of thongbt 
informed by the light of Christian teaching, 
not unaided by that of the Craft. 

ECEIVED 

• 

Amman Catalooui or Phbtbd Boobs nr 
Eubopbab Labquaobs, Vol I and II. Its. 6 seek. 
Government of India Press, Calcutta. 

Tbs Potman, Paitocoraiss six os IBM, Vol. H. 
By Bsnoy Komar Barker. Motilal Banarcldaso. 
Lahore. 

OaiwOnA Task Mbbobabts’ Assb. Amrust Rarorr 
roe mi. Published by H. K. Jbajharla. 
Son. Beontary, Oaloutta, 

AsnoBomoAb SruxiHga' the Plaosts' Places 
for 1941 ca lcu la t ed W w .aeon at Bombay. 
By V. V. Nawathe. S 7 *<; Bombay. 
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A PLAN TO SAVE INDIA 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, observed on December 16 last 
that if onoe Singapore fell into Japanese 
bands the way to the Indian Ocean 
would be open unmolested to enemy 
raiders, and all tbe territories round its 
shores would be exposed in isolation to 
Japanese attack “ We may take it, 
therefore," observes Lord Wedgwood in 
Picture Poet, *' that tbe Government is fully 
aware .of the danger in which India 
stands, now that Singapore is in Japanese 
hands” Wbat then can we do now 9 

U I wars Viceroy of India, 1 would iwue a 
Proclamation, counteraiRnad b) ChtaiiR Kai eliek 
tailing India the truth- that India «as, nr soon 
might be, out off and mu,t defend itaeli or be 
overrun bv alien lonquarom ae ruthless as the 
Mongols 

That is the first step We must learn the 
lesson of Malaya, where, aoeording to the American 
broadoaater. Cecil Brown, the population waa 
never told tbe truth until the Japaneae came to 
tall it to them. Wo are still suffering, unfortun¬ 
ately, from the military mind which thinks of 
wnr aa something practised by *n elite and in 
wluoh ordinary people have no right to interface 
The Asia has shown that the fortunes of war 
depend on the morale of the ao-oallad " civilians '*. 
I would show the Indian maame what has 
happened in Churn, how the Chinese, In even 
greater straits, have resisted Japan for five years, 
bsoauss the people as a whole wars inspired by 
the will to win, whether they had weapons or 
not 1 would unit upon Indhms, Hindu and 
Moslem, to do tbs same But I eoukl not expect 
them to follow tbe Chinese example if they wero 
not told the truth, if the urgeeoy of the 
situation waa kept from them, or if there wore 
influoneas left in the onus try against tran sform i n g 
it into a “people’s wnr”. 

Lord Wedgwood gone on to ftdd that 
tbe Britieb Government mutt break 
through the political barriers which 
prevents the hadgyinMa from fighting 
afainet Japenfjjgjj 


Ws must carry to them a message which will 
oonvtnee them that they have something to fight 
for. We most cat through all *the abortive 
negotiation! and the deadlo ck s which sHtlfr 
India's war effort. I would promise tbs Indians, 
i s, that ws would remove ill British troops just 
as soon as each and any ISovmoa asked Britain 
to withdraw Tha a tbe biggest offer that we 
oould make, but it is also tbe am p lest. There 
are no conditions attached, nothing on which to 
negotiate Our moral Maim to stay in India in 
tha past has been founded on tbe military claim 
that India oould not defend hsreelf without us. 
Now we know that we need Indian people to 
defend India With such an offer from us, we 
can claim tbe Bill support of ail parlies and 
peoples to do operate in a eommon took, 

CONCRETE IN A. R. P. 

The Indian Concrete Journal has 
provided for its readers a special A. R. P. 
issue containing a sumptuous instalment 
of articles and photographs dealing with 
A. R P. An attempt is made to present 
the moet interesting features of A. R. P. 
work in this country, in England and 
America. Tbe degree of protection 
from raids depends on many factors 
tha most potent of which is the 
money available. Many articles in tike 
journal are devoted to the discussion 
of what males for effideney in air raid 
protection, consistent with the output of 
money and material available. It ia justly 
contended that reinforced concrete it one 
of the beet and the moat economical 
forme of constrootion ia war and paaoe. 
It is necessary, however, to remember that 
steal is now reserved for more argent 
war work and, in consequence, we must 
design shelters in each a way that the 
minimum amount of steel is required, 
such things as concrete blooks and arch 
construction being invaluable for getting 
over this sled shortage. 

There is also a vary definite need for 
iaereaaing effloienoy in tbe construction 
of A. R. P. shelters. Much interesting 
matter ia oolieoted in these pages regard¬ 
ing air raid shelters and their oonatmotw, 
whioh are of paramount importance at 
tbe present Mow. 
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INDIAN ART 

Writing on the Problems of Art Eduoation 
c in India, Mr. H. Goetz observes in the 
New Review for Jnne that the whole 
question whether modern Indian artists 
should follow their old national traditions 
or modern western methods is quite as 
sterile and as little to the point as the 
discussions of the art historians whether 
aneient Indian art was an unadulterated 
indigenous growth or a derivative from 
foreign soaroes. 

As art b creation, it is always a step toward* 
the future and not towards the past, and as it 
is self-expression, it must be an expression of 
the spirit of its time, not of the past. As little 
as a genuine, healthy art can express itself in the 
language of foreign civilizations, it can do so 
through the medium of the past. Or, to be more 
correct, it uan be so only in a very limited 
measure, in so far as an artist is not living in 
his own age and country, but has turned his 
mind towards dreams of exotic worlds or of the 
glories of past time*. These dreams are a part of 
-way art, the expression of its cultural links with 
the past from whose breasts it has been nourished 
and of the still unformulated ideals towards which 
it Is drifting. In every healthy art, however, 
such like dream worlds may oooupy only such 
room as is .their due portion in a responsible life, 
they are driving foroes and intensifying cosmic 
background, but not substitutes of life. Where 
they dominate an art, it is the sign of a crisis, 
of a defensive reaction against the threat of 
exterior destructive foroes. Western Romantic art 
has in this crisis of industrial materialism saved 
itself into the simplicity, the 'idealism' and the 
mystic exaltation of the Uothic IfHdle Agee; the 
Romanticism of the Bengal School has sought a 
similar port of refuge in the simplicity of village 
life, the spiritualism of its glorious classic tradition 
and the mystlo experience of its old rMit and 
nJU. But the more the impact of modern life 
become* Inevitable, the more its problems are 
attacked, the mom also most art turn from the 
part to the future. 

Thus the more India ie setting about 
the solution of her many eoonomio, sooial, 
political and cultural problems, the more 
she win torn from a defensive to a 
oonetrnotive attitude, the more most her 
art turn from the pest to the 
him from imitation to new creation. 
In fiut the meaning of the laet 
modernistic tendencies in Indian art ie 
ahttdnf hat the initial tarn towards 
tfceftttore. 


BRITISH BANK8 IN THE EAST 

In a leading artide on the banks in 
the Eaat, The Beonomet enviiagea lean 
time* for the shareholders following the 
enemy’s capture of varying proportions 
of their branches but adds that these 
banks retain their potential flnanoial 
strength and earning power unimpaired. 
More fundamentally the baoks face 
problems arising from a growing national 
consciousness in the eastern coun¬ 
tries, a trend towards self-sufflaionoy 
and war time industrialisation and the 
disappearance of free exchange markets. 
Thus the Chartered Bank may well 
have been far-sighted when it indirectly 
acquired an interest in the Allahabad 
Bank which is essentially a domestic 
Indian bank: and political foresight has 
been shown by those banks which recruited 
an increasing proportion of their eastern 
staffs locally. 

This policy has been applied with 
considerable success in India, principally 
by the Imperial Bank, which ie largely 
oonoernad with domestic Indian banking 
and also by tfeo Chartered Bank, All tbo 
•eastern banks will have to identify 
themselves far more with domestic banking 
developments in the countries where they 
operate. This group of British banks 
should be able to adapt themselvos 
successfully sinoe they have acquired 
looal knowledge whioh no competing 
banks, looal or foreign, oan challenge. 
They have abundant reserves against any 
war losses and despite problems and 
difficulties they will have an important 
role as long as Britain continues 
to trade with, and invest In, tbs rich 
arose wherein tbayyf—w grown snob 
.deep root*. ■.. " :m > ® '•■■■ ; 
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0. R. AMD PAKISTAN 


Ur. K. NaUrajen, writing in the 
Indian Social Reformer , discusses the 
position of Ur. C. Rajagopalaohan in 
regard to his plea for Pakistan. Baja- 
gopalaohari, be admits, is not a man 
to be intimidated by abase or threat 
of violence or evea expulsion from the 


Congress from parsaing a coarse which he 
has convinced himself is the right coarse 
in the public interests. Ur Natarsjan 
gives instances of Rajfigopatachan's daring 
in espousing opinions not shared by the 
top men in the Congress. Qe had 
evinced political courage to the point 
of audacity. His plea for Pakistan is one 
such blit, adds Ur NaUtrujan, " Sooth 
Indian Uuslims will to a man resist any 


attempt to expatriate them to the Punjab 
or the Frontier Provmee, which is implict 


in the Pakistan idea The Muslims of 
South India, he holds, have from early 
times been marked by a distinctive nation¬ 
alistic mentality from the northerner. 

In offering to agree to Pakistan, Ur. Rajagopa 
laohan m offering something whiih dose not affect 
hie province It ic liko Sir bikumlat llayat Khan, 
offering Drevidasteo to Periysrer Keroaawauu Naioker, 
leader of the Sell Reenact Movement now merged 
in the Justine or non Rrehiniu party, aho at tended 
one or Ur. Rejagopalachan’s meetings and wee 
greeted by the ox-Premier at a long-lost friend,, 
Ur. Rajagopalachari u being generous at the 
expanae of others 

Ur. Natarajan, however, points oat with 
satkisfaotioa that Ur. C. Rajagopalachari 
hag moved away from the Gandhian 
ideology. The ideology of the Gandhian 
Googieae, bo says, has few points of 
appeal and many of npnlsion to the 
Sonth Indian mind”. 


As s revoHer from the barren creed of non- 
co-operation, Ur. RajafopaWohan haa my whole¬ 
hearted sympathy and appreciation Bat hie offer 
of Pakistan it the price for Hinda-Uusltm unity, 
sboefc e and taddtns me. The unity of India It 
net a political issue. It is inwoven m the deepest 
flhrse cf ay being. If there sen be no 
Hiadu-Motiim unity without caa r i fl ci n g It, I prefer 
to do without HUidu-Mudim unity. 


Aa e ma t ter of. 


vary idee of MdaUn 
only of Undu-Kafem 


unity but of the evistence of any eotimwn ground 
on which a modus mesndt eao be setanlished 
between the two communities. A th ousa n d yean 
of Indian history ones out against ths basic 
principle of Pakistan. Than has bean aad atilt* 
■s much g r e ate r oommunity of idaaa and media 
of kfo between Hindus and Muslims than, far 
instance, between French and British Canadians. 
If Quebec, nevcrthelam, is oontcot to raoain a 
province of Canada, it it absurd tb declare that 
Indian Uuslims cannot constitute a single noti on a- 
lity with Hindus. The great msjonty of Indian 
Muslims are racially identical with Hindus. The 
Canadian French and the Canadian Bntiah art cot, 
Hindus and Moshms apeak the tame vernaculars, 
eat and drew in the same way over the greater 
part of the country. Ur. Jinnah has made a 
great point of the dhoti and pyjamas aa tha 
frontier line between Hindus and Moshms. If ha 


will go into the villages, ha will find MotUma 
wearing dhoti as their daily wear. I agree with 
Gsndhijt that, if, nevert h e l ess, the M u sl ims of 
India regard themselves ae a separata nation, no 
human power oan prevent their doing so. Bat 
I do not at ell see that it follows that they are 
entitled to claim aay part of India w their 
exdoiive homeland. In no port of India have 
Muslims dwelt for a longer period than Hindoo. 
By eonvemoo and migration some parts, of ths 
country have come to have more Muslims than 
Hindus. Bnt there are stall H>~*us, and m no 
inconsiderable numbers, in those went. 
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SOCIAL LIFE OF MARATHA8 

It is gaid that the literature ot a 
particular period contains a reflection ol 
the social, political and economic conditions 
of that period. Of the Marathi Bardio 
literature, tkis can be said with ample 
justification. This Marathi Bardic literature, 
says Prof. Vasant Dinaoath Bao in the 
Modern Review, has two main branches: 
(1) Historical Lays or Ballads ( Poioadat) 
and (2) Light Poetry consisting mainly of 
love lyrios ( Lavanis). 

Of then the Unit give descriptions of the 
Matorieal episodes of the time (the 17th and 18th 
oentoriee) end give a picture of the political 
oonditione in Maharashtra and the patriotic 
..iw of the Marathae. It is in the second 
branch of this literature that we find a realistic 
reflection of the eooial oonditione in Maharashtra. 
These Lavanis depict Maratha life in its true 
ooloun, with their glories and failures, with their 
strength and weaknesses. They were composed by 
Shahin or bards, who had no pretensions to 
any learning, for an audience (for these poems 
were meant to be sung at the musioal concerts 
known as Tamaehas—a very popular .type of 
pastime indulged in by the Maratha gentry and 
peasantry of the time) which oomprtsed the simple 
doWers and peasants with little or no education. 
Naturally enough the themes af these songs had 
to be of such a nature as to appeal to the 
simple unrefined mind of the hearer. Episodes 
from ordinary life, passions and sentunenta 
governing the lives of orlio-y people, offered 
the boat themes of universal appeal. 

A favourite topic of the Shahirs is the 
delineation of tbe mode of life, paeeioue, 
etc., of tbe Manttfaa ladiee, especially tbe 
wives of tbe soldiers. They had to spend 


Hatpanekukmi or Ms Fwtfoo' Oj Me Cobra Doily.— 
This waa a vary popular festival amongst tbs 
Marathss and tbe Sbahir Prabhakar in one of 
his Lavanis given a picturesque description of 
the worship of the image of Cobra and the 
feast in honour of the deity. 

Navontra (Aim A'i ghli) PtHual.—tok wee also 
one of the most popular and important of the 
Maratha festivals, for it was at the and of this 
festival, on tbe tenth day ( Vtjayadtuhomi) that 
ths Marathae used to set out for the new year’s 
campaign. Prabhakar gives a picturesque deer)ption 
of the festival. 

Nhimga and Rang Panchami Festivals. -These 
festivals were also celebrated with great enthusiasm 
end mirth by the Marathae. We find beautiful 
descriptions of these festivals in the Bardie 
literature The Bangs Panchami Festival was 
also a court festival and Prabhakar gives a 
picturesque description of the oelebretion of the 
feast at the Peehwa Durbar. 

All these descriptions of tbe Maratha 
festivals bring out the religions fsrvonr 
and devotion of tbe people and keenness 
to eojoy life. They give us an insight 
into tbe brighter aspect of tbe home-life 
of tbe MAratbas. 

Then we come across picturesque 
descriptions of tbs dress, ornaments, 
aocontrement and equipage of the typical 
Maratba soldier of tbe time. From these 
we can see that the early Maratba 
soldier marohing into the field dressed in 
bie loin doth and with his soy tbe or 
spear in the .hand bad in course of time 
‘ developed into a well-dressed and well- 
equipped soldier. 

There are a number of other aspects of 
tbe life of tbe Maratbas of tbe time 


the major portion of tbe year in separa¬ 
tion from their bntbands engaged in 
military campaigns far oil from borne. 
It waa natural that they spent a very 
anxious time and langnisbed and eagerly 
waited for tbe time of reunion. Their 
feelings and sentiments are piotoresqnely 
depicted in,a number of Lavanis. Again, 

tMs Lsvani literature is replete with description* 
af various Hio*»n festivals, which were celebrated 
by tbs Maratbas of tbs Mas with gnat dewMn 


depicted and described in these Lavanis 
and a systematic study of Milt literature is sat* 
to cost so illuminating light ou the social lift of 
the time. It may be noted that the Mamas 
and nfeansrablo aspect of human lHc i* not tha 
only theme favoured by these Maratha bard*, 
but moral preaching, presenting the typical moral 
Ideology of the Marathae very often to made tha thsma 
of thaw LavanJa. Tha ephemeral character of 


worldly pleasures and enjoyment* 1* tried to ha 
hunrauiii on the minds of the people sod they 
as* exhorted to strive altar something that would 


as* exhorted to atsta 
do them lasting good, 
was not without Its i 

J^X i SdLr , °SSrir C 15 

y fcs wft * hnjppuma 1 ? ^ 


Thus the Maratba eociety 
i* of morality i religious 

r Might after by the 
_ This fill Of worldly 
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INDIAN COLONIES ABROAD 


It is arwroely realized, says the Editor 
of the Pralmddha Hharata, what a bold 
and adventurous nation the Indians were. 


We have to remember that a world .ooDquemr 
like Alexander had to turn away from the very 
gate of India, that the irreeisuble Sake) and 
Buns were held at bay for long centuries till 
they slowly infiltrated into the comitry in doses 
email enough to be absorbed foi ever, that the 
Muhammadans before whom kingdoms fell like 
ninepins, had tn wait beyond the Indus for 
hundreds of yearn till Indian philosophy was 
sufficiently divorced from sativum to rob her of 
her independence for ever. In 'olden deya, in 
addition to a vast ami wall-organized army, India 
had her navy protecting s seaboard studded with 
innumerable ports from the mouths of the Indus 
to those of the Ganges, from which parties after 
parties sallied forth to people distant islands and 
oontlneats. This spirit of naval adventure can be 
traced even in the Vedas, and later Sanskrit and 
Pali works am replete with references to inch 
voyages, while ethnology, archaeology, numismatics, 
and foreign histories are throwing fresh light on 
the subject. 

Indian kings sailed abroad to Burma 
and Ceylon and Java and founded 
kingdoms abroad. Prince Vijaja of Bengal 
•allied to Ceylon with a large retinae 
about 648 B.C. Kanndinya is believed to 


have acquired a kingdom in Cambodia. 
At home the Hindu wen noted for their 
spirit of assimilation and absorption and 
in the ooionies also, then national 
characteristics never left them. 


In the Datkahnnaratlor i la we ere told that 
Ratnodbhava went to no Wend celled Kalayavana 
aad married a girl then. In the RoMma* one 
leads of e ahipwmoksd prince* of Lenka who 
fia brought to Kauabumbl Lower Buraia or 
Page was cokxtissd by emigrants from the 
Teuijpi kingdom i but they sot merged in the 
Itiisin— population. Java, Burnette end BaH 
were eeieniaid by people from Gujarat, 8M, 
KaUage, aad Bsneaft but now tbge ere only 
the Javanese, the lfaiayna, and the B ali n ese with 
their dWiuedve ealfea^The mom pro** went 


an hi ell other 

ft'tad 


aap 


solos laatifuv, but 


there wee oo Iodiaukatien. Kabul was far 
centuries a pert of Indie, and yet, Afghanistan 
is so different from the letter t Tharekhhetra near 
Proms in Du.ma and many parts of Malaya, 
Siam, and Indochina may yield evidence of* 
Hindu influence and oo Ionization. 

The writer goes on to add that'there 
were ooionies of Indian mepohanta not 
only all along the shores of too Arabian 
Sea and the Bed Sea 

•ad that the westward thrust reached not only 
as far is Egypt, Phoenicia, end Borne, bat also 
that the eastward pacific penetration passed 
through Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Melanesia, 
Micronesia, China, Korea, Japan, and Polynesia, 
and the advance guards of these colonizen 
reached the distant shores of America, giving 
shape to .newer expressions of life through a 
veritably fertilizing influence. 

But India bee no “ white man’s burden ” 
or "brown man's harden" to save the 
cools of other nations by bringing them 
round forcibly to her way of thinking. 

Like the gentle morning dew that bile impercep¬ 
tibly and yet brings to blossom the (attest roses, 
was the mfluenoe of India on the world around. 
She gave out of the fnUnaas of her heart without 
any thought of raoompenae. It was not for 
nothing that Arrian wrote that the “ sense of 
justioe prevented any Indian king Bom attempt¬ 
ing conquest beyond the limits of India”, and 
evou within her limits the Digvijaya of a mighty 
emperor was but a fitful act laifujo'rt being 
the dominant policy io inter-temtoriel ' t *» u -gr 
Ail tha tamo, the cultural influence wee the 
mightiest possible even without the support of 
big guns and navies. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Ftmonmut. Rxraasmrranoa am m Poaamai- 
ms nt India. By Mr. P. N. MisaMaa. tUk. 
I Tha Vrindnrtao Review, April 1M>.] 

A Banns ton to Pnonortov or Comaaoux, 
Habhoxt nr Bnmoal, By Aarita Lai Moodal, 
M.UA. [ Tha Modsnt Review, June IMS.] 

Tn Indian Bratat. By Prof. Shri Ram Karma. 
[TheNew Review, June IMS.] 

Pawns Anti-Indian Amt Cairratus. By Or. 

Hermann Ousts. [The Aryan Path, June IMS.] 
Dbajt Pworoeue or Com..ru«aNAi, Bmu nr 
India. By Sachin Ben. [Current Thought, 
AprU-Juns 1W,] 

EooNouia Damn* Aim to Aunanoir or mm 
Mamm. By Dr. H. 0. Mooksrjee. [The Orient* 
Review, April IMS.] 

AuwwaroeAL Bt ron r a m u iro nt India. By M. Vaogh, 
[Imkaa farming, May IMS. ]l 
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THE NEW DESPOTISM 

“When Justice Hewerfc condemned the 
emergence of ' the New Despotism' in 
England in the thirties, he conld have 
little dreamt that another type of New 
Despotism cooid emerge under the 
sheltering wings of the British Judioial 
institntions in another part of the British 
Commonwealth. Vet such, undoubtedly, 
seems to have been the result of the 
administration of justice in certain aspects 
in Biilish India during lecent years," 
observes Prof. Shn Ram Sharma in 
the XX Century lot June. 

The power to commit for contempt is 
certainly an arbitrary power and a well 
known judge once warned bis oolleagues 
against using it without caution. 

As several High Courts have exercised this power 
during the last deeade, it does not seem to have 
been exercised with the proper caution. Nor has 
the diotum of Lord Atkin given in 1980 been 
much kept m mind when a High Court issued 
a writ for contempt because a newspaper had 
declared that the latest addition to the high oourt 
bench did not re pr ese n t the beet available legal 
talent in the provincial bar. This did not allow the 
public the right to exercise that enucism in good 
faith which Lord Atkin said it should enjoy. 
Nor can it be held that the editors, printers and 
publishers of the Hindutlan Tint* and the Roy'* 
Weekly were allowed to oxueiae genuinely a 
right of oritioism of the pnblio act dona in the 
•eat of Justice, when one waa prosecuted for 
oootempt for reporting an alleged remark of a 
Subordinate Judge about the alleged war activities 
of tbs Chief Justice and the other for commenting 
on the speed for the disposal of the cate a 
High Oourt has acquired. It rather illustrated 
the complaint of an eminent Judge that justioe 
hat too often been treated aa 'a cloistered virtue’ 

without being allowed ' to coffer the 
•oratiny and reepeotful, though outspoken, 
comments of ordinary men'. As it was 
deolarsd to a raoent fcahore oase, to 


suggest in pnblio that there is anything 
wrong anywhere with those who administer 
justioe is equal to libelling the king and 
contaminating the fontain-bead of jostioe. 
Another peonlarity of these trials for 
contempt has been the faot that naually 
the oourts have not allowed evidenoe to 
be led in order to prove that the oritioism 
was in good faith. 

The old dictum is still hearkened to, that motive 
is immaterial m a contempt iaae That law does 
not hinder the production of evidenoe was proved 
the other day in the Hindustan Time* case where 
the Allahabad Court gate the accused—or shall 
one aay the contemner *—tlie right to call evidence 
and prove their good faith. To laymen there 
eeeras to be no reason why other courts should 
not follow the Allahabad precedent and thus allow 
the publio to learn from available evidenoe that 
allegationi made against a particual oourt ware 
untrue The present practice does mote liana 
than good to the oourts that refuse to allow 
evidence. The publio cannot alwaya be expected 
to eocept entirely the personal explanation of the 
judges given from the bench. 

Public oritioism might bo suppressed 
but this would not alwajs restore pnblio 
confidence were it to be shaken onoe. 

CENSORSHIP 

Two enemiee helped France to ito 
downfall. Hitler was only one. The 
other was censorship, observes Worldover 
News. “ Most people connected with 
journalism were aware, when in Franoe 
jest prior to the war, and later daring 
war time, of the scandals that had 
infested even the Cabinet iteelf. But 
nothing oonld be got oat. When one 
Frenohman asked another, so a eatlrioal 
oartoon had it, whether be had hoard 
anything about 'the soandale', the reply, 
was: ‘No, of eonrse not; I can’t mad 
English.’ Only the papers ontside Franco 
oonld toil the truth. But against the 
stupidities and the venality of oonoorsbip 
in those days no voioe was wiser, otearer, 
more oonrnfwms ths#"*^ of Blnm.” 

*tM 



INDIAN STATES 

:o: 


Hyderabad 

RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 
Hyderabad Information, the official Publi¬ 
city journal of the Nizam'* Government 
publishes an article by Ram Saheba of 
Rhoom Bamaethan on “ Religions Tolerance 
under the Asaf dabs ”, Three items in her 
long list of instances are oonspicnons. 
Covs are not killed on Bakr-Id in the 
Nizam's Dominions. This is the law and 
it is also the sentiment of Muslim population. 
Many Muslim religions endowments have 
been placed in 'perpetuity under the 
control of Hindus who administer them 
through Muslim Naibs appointed by 
themselves.. Hindu employees of the 
State are allowed siz months’ leave with 
full pay in advance if they wish to 
undertake a pilgrimage to their holy places. 
COMMUNAL AMITY IN HYDERABAD 
“ The Government of His Exalted 
Highness knows no difference between 
one oommnoity and another All communi¬ 
ties are treated equally and no community 
is preferred to another,*' said Mahomed 
Amirali Khan, Subedar, Golbarga, presiding 
over the Osmanabad District Conference. 
Adverting to the question af constitutional 
reform* announced by the Government in 
1989, he observed that the world was 
changing rapidly and every eonntry and 
nation had to adapt itself to the changing 
times. It was for this reason that the 
Government of His Exalted Highness had 
taken steps for constitutional advancement. 

HYDERABAD REFORMS 
The Nizam’s Government has now, 
aooording to a contemporary, completed 
its preparations for inaugurating its 
sebeue of constitutional reforms throughout 
the State. ThenfiPchatatimis have taken 
well over twojHBUfltnd a half. 

49 i^aS i 


Mysore 

MYSORE BUDGET 

The cost of A. R. P. measure! . taken 
by the several departments of the Mysore 
Government has already exceeded Bs. 8 
lakhs, stated Mr. N. Madhava Ban, 
Dewan, in his address to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly at its budget 
session on June 1. 

The Budget revealed that the total 
receipts for the year 1940-41 wore 
Bs. 475 lakhs, while the total expenditure 
charged to revenue was Re. 478 lakh*. 
In the current year the receipts are 
expected to reach a record figure of 
Bs. 507 lakhs, while the expenditure 
including contributions aggregating Bs. 58‘48 
lakhs to various Funds, is expected to 
amount to Rs. 506 lakhs. The Budget 
for 1948-48 anticipates receipts from all 
heads amounting to Rs. 474*60 lakhs, 
while the total expenditure charged to 
revenue is Rs. 478 lakhs, leaving a small 
surplus of Rs. lj lakhs. It may be 
noted in this connection that the extra 
revenue from unstable sources is being 
allocated to various Funds which will 
be available for expenditure of a non¬ 
recurring oharaoter. The contributions 
thus made to the various Funds during 
the three years under consideration will 
amount in all to Rs. 165*9 lakhs, while 
the expenditure met from them will be 
Rs. 198*70 lakhs. 

The total amount sanctioned for expen¬ 
diture on Civil Defence oomes to about 
Rs. 90 lakhs. 

ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES 

The Mysore Government have —««f%irtd 
a sum of Rs. 77,000 for anti-malarial 
measures to be taken in the Irwin Canal 
area in Mandya district, 
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Baroda 

A. R. P. MEASURES 

* In furtherance of (he A. R. P. scheme 
sanctioned for Baroda, (be Presiden( of 
(he Baroda Municipality has been appointed 
(he Chief Warden and (be Municipal 
Commissioner the Deputy Chief Warden 
for (he city. Several prominent oitisens 
have been appointed as head waidens for 
groups of city wards. 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 
The Government sanctioned grant of 
dearness allowance f to all permanent 
Government servants drawing a salary 
below Rs. 80 with effeot from 1st February, 
1948. The proposals affect more than 
18,000 individuals involving an expenditure 
of Rs. 1,80,600 for five months of the 
current year. 

SOCIAL REFORM LEGISLATION 
His Highness the Maharaja has given 
his assent to a bill fw amending the 
Hindn code passed by the State Legislative 
Assembly, declaring invalid all polygamous 
or polyandrous marriages subject to certain 
exceptions. 

He has been also pleased to order repeal 
of the Act relating to obtaining possession 
of a married woman by ber husband. 

AYURVEDIC MEDICINES 
Village dispensaries established in remote 
village of the State are now permitted 
by the Government to purchase from 
approved pharmacies ayurvedic medioines 
required for their use subject to local 
preference. 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 
The Baroda Medical Act was passed 
in 1988; permitting only qualified and 
registered practitioners to carry on the 
profession. The Act applied to Baroda 
eity and all plaoes where there are 
A (dees municipalities. Iti application is 
now extended to areas within B class 
municipalities also, 


Travancore 

BUDGET SESSION 

The budget session of the Travanoore 
Legislature commences on July 17 and 
concludes on August 8. The Legislative 
Assembly and Council will meet in joint 
session on July 17 fcr the presentation 
of the budget for the Malayalam year 111H. 

The Assembly will meet on July 80, 
when tbe official legislative business will 
be conducted and tbe report of tbe Public 
Accounts Committee on tbe Audit and 
Appropriation Report for 1116 will be 

presented. Jnly 21 aod July 22 have been 
allotted for general discussion on tbe, budget 
and July 28 to 80 for voting on the 

demands. On Jnly 81 tbe Assembly will 
conduct non-official bnsioess. 

Tbe Coonoil will meet on the next day 
aod transact official business and, on 

Aogast 8, will discass tbe bndget in 
general. The demands will be voted from 
August 4 to 7, and the next day has 

been allotted for noo-offloial bntinese, after 
which the Oonnoii will conclude business. 

GLASS 1NDU8TRY FOB TRAVANCORE 

To Travaocore’s many industrial enter¬ 
prises will soon be added a new one in 
the shape of a glass factory. All tbe 
preliminaries in this connection have been 
completed, the faotory will soon start 
work. Travancore with its abundance of 
pore white sande and other raw material* 
required for glaae manufacture and it* 
oheap means of transport afford* excellent 
facilities for this industry to thrive, 

The faotory is sponsored by well-known 
pioneers in the MCW-nf glaas-making 
in India. ■ 
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Cochin 

POLIOS STRIKE IN COCHIN 
Polioe oonetablee of Ernaknlam aod 
Uabtancberi io Cochin State went on a 
etny in strike on Hay 2, The Cochin 
Government communique says that no 
representation had been received by the 
authorities from the strikers regarding 
their grievances. “The strike was orga¬ 
nised most secretly and carefally and 
the higher aotborities had no inkling 
beforehand of any such move." Troops 
overtook tbe polioe station, sab jails and 
other important points. Tbe strikers 
plaoed under arrest are being dealt with 
acoording to law. 

’ BAN ON PROCE88IONS 
The Cochin Government has issued an 
order recently stating that for a period of 
six months no procession shall be held 
or taken out in any part of Cochin, 
Kanayanur Taluk or within Triobur 
Uunoipal limits, except with the previous 
permission of the Commissioner of Police. 

Kashmir 

POOD CONTROL 

The Kashmir Government have sanc¬ 
tioned tbe constitution of a Board of 
Food Control under the ebairmanship of 
the Miniatar-in-oharge of the Food Control 
Department, to advise the Government 
rewarding restrictions on exports and 
imports of different food-atuffa and fixation 
of prices, 

KASHMIR PRAJA 8ABHA 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
has extended the life of the existing 
Praja Babbs for a period of one year 
from 7th September 1942, when its 
present term is doe to expire. There 
will, therefore. general elections in 

tits current os lIUj qyaar. 


Rewa 

REWA INQUIRY COMMISSION 
To investigate certain feats oonoarning* 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bewa -nod to 
offer advice, H. E. the Crown Represen¬ 
tative has appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice F. W, 
Gentle of Calcutta High Court (President), 
H. H. the Nawab of Rampur, H. H. the 
Maharaja Bans of Jhalawar, Sir S. Shankar 
Rangnekar, lately Judge, Bombay High 
Court, and Lieut.-Col. J. D. H. Gordon, 
lately Resident in Mysore. Tbe Commission 
will hold the inquiry in camera at Indore. 

Indore 

INDORE ADMINISTRATION 
His Highness tbe Maharaja has abolished 
the post of tbe Prime Minister and 
ordered tbe retirement of Waxir-nd-Dowlab 
Rai Bahadur Col. Dinanatb, O.I.E., BAB- 
AT-LAW. He hae also appointed Sardar 
R. K. Zanane, Honorary Minister, as 
Vice-President of the Cabinet and ordered 
that be will preside over routine meetings. 
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Indians overseas 

(») 


Europe 

INDIAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


•Andamans 

INDIANS IN THE ANDAMANS 
In broadcast* referring to tbe Japanese 
occupation ef tbe Andaman Islands, tbe 
Axis have made tbe ratber obvious claim 
to have liberated large numbers of Indian 
and Burmese "political” prisoners, says a 
Press Note. These ‘patriots’ were said 
to be joyfnlly starting a new life after 
being freed. 

Tbe Andamans are a volunteer convict 
settlement. Only persons convicted of 
serious crimes involving sentences of at 
least five years' imprisonment are sent 
there, and then only if they have 
volunteered to go. There were no convicts 
there at tbe time of tbe Japanese occu¬ 
pation who could be called “ political 
prisoners ”. 

Further, of tbe 6,850 convicts who were 
in tbe Andamans at the time of the 
Japanese occupation, only about 160 were 
actually io jail. Tbe remainder, as is the 
normal procedure after a short period of 
jail custody to ensnre their good behaviour, 
bad been released and allowed to settle 
on the land. Many of them were receiving 
Government assistance for this purpose; 
others were self-supporting; and many of 
them bad imported their wives and children 
from India. The falsity of tbe Japanese 
Maim to have "liberated" them is thus 
self-evident. 

Burma 

INDIAN EVACUEES 
It is estimated that 400,000 people, 
the majority of them Indians, bad 
reached India from Burma by sea, air or 
overland op to tbe end of May. 

She Secretary of State for India and 
Burma, Mr. Leopold Amery, gave theee 
figures in a written reply to a Parlia¬ 
mentary question on the subject. 


As far as can be ascertained, tbe actual 
number of Indian prisoners of war in 
Europe is 2,042, observes tbe report of 
tbe Indian Comfoits Fund, London. 

Tbej are distributed as follows ■ Germany, 
1,020 military and 000 seamen. Italy, 886 
military and miscellaneous 80. 

News was reecivcd from Geneva of tbe 
arrival in Italy ef 188 prisoners captured 
in North Africa in December 1841. 

Tbe Fund is now despatching 8,000 
weekly food parcels and just over 8,000 
next-of-kin-parcels of clothing and comforts. 
Satisfactory evidence is being received from 
oamps in Germanv and Italy that these 
parcels are reaching tbeir destinations. 

South Africa 

NATAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
The Nationalist Bloc ot tbe Natal Indian 
Association has passed a lesolution addressed 
to the South African Government demand¬ 
ing tbe arming of Indians, admission of 
Indians into skilled industiy, extension of 
franchise on a common roll and repeal 
of ail discriminatory legislation. Another 
resolution condemns profiteering and board¬ 
ing and calle on tbe Union Government 
to take over distribution and control. 
These resolutions are notable evidence of 
tbe increasing interest of Indians in tbe 
Union in problems connected with tl * 
war effort. 

Far East 

ALLOWANCE FOR EVACUEES 
Tbe Madras Government have iasned 
inatrnotions to Golieotora of distriote in 
regard to payment of monthly maiotenenoe 
allowances to British Indian evaouaee. 
These evaooaea from Bnrma, Malaya and 
the East Iodise, who are without 
resources, should ana)*-for allowance to 
the Collectors of A ^strict* in whiMi 
they are at premia n tg. 
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QUESTIONS OP IMPORTANCE UTTERANCES OP THE DAY * 


Hra STAFFORD CRIPPS EXPLAINS 
" We ere nut going to walk ont of 
India right in the middle of the war, 
though we have no wish to remain there 
for any imperialistic reasons.” observed 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Pri»y Seal, 
in an exolosive interview referring to 
Oandhiji's repeated demand for British 
withdrawal from India. 

" Strategically India is too vital for oar 
own and our Allies’ efforts against Axis 
Powers to take any such step without 
jeopardising the future of China, Russia 
and th{ United States, to say nothing of 
India herself,” Sir 8. Cripps added. 

I do not want to say a wont against anybody. 
Mahatma Oandhi stands for his high ideals of 
non-violence. He diellkee the idea of India being 
involved in war and especially the Coogrom being 
so involved. 1 understand and appreciate 
Mr. Javaharlale position. His opposition to 
Fascism and Nixiim is too fundamental to bo 
obeourad by mere national consideration; I am 
convinced of that. I cannot say that we can do 
anything more in this matter from this end at 
tha moment. As I tee it. there now seems to 
be a struggle in India between the principles of 
violeooe and non-violence and alt of ue here in 
England eagerly await the next development. 

HIS MAJESTY’S MESSAGE 
Close upon the celebration of the King- 
Emperor's birthday, bis brother the Duke 
of Olousoeator has brought to India ( an 
inspiring message from Sis Majesty. “It 
is with deep pride that I, as yonr King- 
Emperor, join with yon, the millions of 
iu*n and women in India, in the brother¬ 
hood of service.” "I pray," oontinues 
Bis Majesty, “that ont of this common 
peril, yon may draw inepiration to over- 
oome the impediment that epringe from 
distrust." 

WAR RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
A Committee of the Executive Council 
turn been eet op to oo-ordfnate the 
problems of war prodootioo, transporta¬ 
tion, oommnnioatioa, ftaanee, rationing of 
goods and maiasMkX and will he known 
as the “ War BBKJtt OovuoEtw of the 
Oo8Boii n , 


Da FRASAD ON THE JAPANESE 
in the coarse of a speech et a public 
meeting at Mongbir, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad said: 

The Japanese, too, in tbsir turn have begun 
semiring ns that they ere out to liberate India 
from the hands of our British maatam, who had 
professed at the outbreak of tha war that tbsin 
was a noble fight waged to ensure freedom of 
the oatioue arid to reinstate democracy in tbs 
world. To the former, we say, ‘God save os 
from such friends. The fate of Korea and 
Manchuria it e beaoan-ligbt of Japanese goodwill. 
To the Britishers and their alliea the Amarieene, 
who have eem their eoldiere to defend our country, 
we say: “ Please let ut alone and pot yonr 

professions to practice. 

Pt. NEHRU'S DECLARATION 
Addressing a public meeting at Pare!. 
Bombay, on June IS, Pandit Jawabarlal 
said that 

while India alwaye eympatbised with those forces 
opposed to aggression, she could not fu.g^t her 
subjection ana leave aside her fight for Indepen- 
denoe. India bad never wished that Japan should 
succeed end dominate Asia or that Germany 
should win this war. “I will oppose Japanese 
aggreaeion oot with akimta alone, but even with 
sword and this ia possible only if we are 
free. Even to-day I am confident that a limn 
India can put up a much etiffer resistance to 
Japanese aggression then the can in bar pr e se n t 
stnte. It is oot possible for a rest country like 
Indie to be overrun easily by an invader. With 
the whole country from one end to the other 
offering stiff resistance, it will not be posaibls for 
the invader to eabjuate ue. 

C. R ON INDIAE DEFENCE 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in his address 
at New Delhi on May 5, said: 

Japan's eyes will be on Ceylon. If Ceylon is 
attacked, you should not be surprised. In spite 
of the threshing they got, they will attack again. 
We in the moth are ioterseled ia this. Omen 
is part of India though the two are divided fay 
water. The Japanese may try to take over some 
parte of South India. It is a danger that 
threatens South India, If they attack South 

India, what will happen t. 

The position in South India demand courage 
and I feel a yearning to take the risk. I there¬ 
fore justify my demand that we should be 
panaHted to form our own Government in Booth 
India. New it has beoome a quaation of sslf- 
defenoe. I, therefore, (Wei we have ■ duty , to 
perform and that is why I feel that this is 



POLITICAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


AZAD UN CONGRESS AND NON-VIOLENCE 

. Manlaca Abnl Ealam Azad, Congress 
President, in an exclusive interview to 
the Uliited Ptew on the recent statement 
of Sir Stafford Cripps referring to the 
stroggle in India between the principles 
of violence and non-violence, declared: 

During the Wsrdh* talks last weak, I particularly 
asked Gendhiji about the application of non¬ 
violence under the present circumatanoes I am 
happy to say that this aspect of the problem is 
quite dear in his mind. As a man of action, he 
cannot ignore the conditions prevailing around him. 
He told me that his personal views about non¬ 
violence need not be re-eannoiated and his position 
remained unchanged, but at the same time, he 
knew it waa not the pocition of the Congress nor 
of the other parties nor of the majority of the 
Indian people whioh considers defence as armed 
defence enly. 

Maulana Azad added 

Therefore, if a free National Oovenuneat was 
eitabhshed m India with an understanding to 
defend her against an invader, it wae obvious 
that it oouhl be oniv armed defeaoe, not a non¬ 
violent one 

I do not know what dir Stafford Cripps 
mean* by the struggle between the principles oi 
violence and non-violenre We are not at all 
philosophising over the merits of violence and 
non-violenoe. The centre of all our attention at 
present is bow to defend India successfully against 
an invadei who is knocking at the door, and we 
am oouvinoed that tha onh way to achieve this 
end is that Indie becomes independent without 
delay. 


FREE INDIA AND THE DOTTED NATION 

"There can be no limit to what a 
friendly independent t India can do. I 
had in mind a treaty between the United 
Nations and India for defenoe of China 
against Japanese aggression," sftid Mahatma 
Qandhii in an interview to the Associated 
Press, amplifying his referenoe to his 
having no objection to the presence of 
British and Ameriean troops in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi added: 

Given mutual goodwill sod trust, the treaty 
should cover the protection of human dignity and 
rights by moans other than resort to armaments. 
Nor tUa involves a competition la the capacity 
tat the greatest slaughter. I wish British 
could realise that iodtAioudeoce of India 
toe character of too AiUsd cause and 
a speedier victory. 


HONOURS COURSE 

The suggestion that the Honours course 
in Arte or Scienoe in any Indian University 
should be a three year post-intermediate 
continuous one is made by the Inter- 
University Board of India. 

It is pointed oat that difficulties are 
experienced by students of the various 
universities when they are candidates for 
a post. For example, a B. A. Honours 
student of the Dacca University finds 
himself at a dissdvantage when pitted 
against a B A. Honours man of the 
Calcutta University 

The Dacca University has drawn the 
attention of the Board to the necessity 
of fixing a uniform standard for the 
different classes in the B. A., B. 8c„ 
B Com, M. A, M. 8c, and B L, degree 
examinations. The University points ont 
that while its students securing 44 
per cent, in the B. A. examination can 
claim places only in the third class, students 
of the Calcutta University with only 
<0 per eent. to their credit are placed in 
the second class in the same examination. 

CALCUTTA GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

Government sohools for boys and Govern¬ 
ment educational institutions for women 
and girls in Calcutta and its adjacent 
industrial areas as welt as in the town 
of Chittagong will not reopen after the 
present holidays nntil farther orders, 
according to a Bengal Government 
communique. This decision, it is stated, 
is taken in accordance with the Govern¬ 
ment's policy that ineffective* (those whose 
presence is not essential) should be 
encouraged to leave dangerous areas. 
Alternative arrangements will, it ie added, 
he made for the education of the pnpile 
studying in those institutions. Non- 
Oovernment institutions of similar status 
and oharaotor an advised to follow the 
same policy and the Government would 
give all help to each institutions to make 
alternative arrangements, 

' EDUCATION IN INDIA 

The ooet of education in British India 
waa ovar 890 miHJon^upess in 1999-40, 
representing an iuqf^of about 19 million 
rupees over the pijf gear. 
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WRONGFUL CONFINEMENT 

"A police officer who degrades himself 
by suoh orade method* of investigation 
brings into disrepute a service that exists 
for the protection of the life and property 
of subjects and is not entitled to any 
leniency." With this observation, Mr. 
Justioe Mohammad Munir of the Lahore 
High Court dismissed the appeal of seven 
policemen of Jbang district, who had 
been oonvioted and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment ranging from 
eighteen months to four years on charges 
of wrongfully confining three persons and 
adopting “ third degree methods", to 
obtain a confession from them. 

His Lordship, however, reduced the 
sentence of six of the appellants, holding 
that the case was not of voluntary 
conspiracy, but of illegal orders of a 
superior. having been carried out by 
subordinates with the knowledge that 
they were illegal. 

She appellants who include a sub¬ 
inspector, a bead constable and five foot- 
oonstablea were alleged to have tortured, 
three suspects in a murder case. 

His Lordship disposing of the appeal 
observed: *' So long as the law is wbat 
it is at present, namely, that however 
serious the offenoe, a police offioer shall 
not confine a person without arresting 
him or cause physical violenoe to him or 
adopt the third degree methods to obtain 
a confession or other information, it is 
impossible to look with indulgenoe or 
indifference at offenoes of the kind which 
have been proved in this ease." 

8m ». L. UTTER 

She term of offioe of Sir B. L> Mitter, 
Advocate-General of the Government of 
India, has been extended for another year 
till the end of March 1948. Sir B. L. 
Mitter was appointed in April 1987 for 
8 yean. 


BWDVBtAS TIMS8 CASE 
The Jodidal Committee of the Privy 
Oennoil has given permission to appeal 
the judf m *f | t iff the Allaha b a d 
High Court in Simimttm Ttm» 
oon tempt of c 


WAR RISK AND FACTORY mJli4)ZM(K 

“ Under Section 8 (g) of the War Bisks 
(Factories) Insurance Ordinance, the owner • 
of a building who has rented out a portion 
of it in wbioh a factory is situated in the 
owner of the ‘ factory' for the rented 
portion of the building aud is liable to 
oompulsory insurance. In ease he fails to 
take out cover, the obligation for insurance 
of that portion of tbe building falls on 
the oconpier of tbe factory who is entitled 
to reoeive from tbe owner all sums paid 
as premiums,” says the Offioer on special 
duty, Department of Commerce, Govern* 
ment of India, in reply to a communication 
addressed to tbe Secretary to the Commerce 
Department, Government of India, by 
Mr. A. B. Bbat, Joint Secretary, tbe 
Mahratta Chamber of Commerce and 
Industries, Poona City. 


LONGEVITY OF AMERICANS 

The average length of life of white 
persons in America is now 62‘5 years, an 
increase of 8'8 years over the previous 
decade according to the Department of 
Commerce, Washington. Since tbe turn 
of the century, the average length of life 
of white persons has increased nearly 
18 years. 

Women have contributed largely to this 
extension of average lifetime. Average 
length of life of women is 64'S yews while 
that for men is 60'6 years. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY Of CANADA 

The Sun Life of Canada states that 
sinoe the Company was founded in 1871, 
a vast sum of Bs. 400 ororea has been paid 
ont to its policyholders and their 
dependents. During 1941 alone, Bs. 84 
ororea were paid oot, which represents a 
payment of over Bs. 8 lakhs for every 
single working day of the year. 


ORIENTAL LIFE OFFICE 

The amount of Hew Lite Aaanranoe 
written by the “ Oriental" last year was: 
87,087 PolieSea Assuring Bs. 8.18.19.78*. 
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PURCHASE 07 WAR BOTFLIES 
The value of contracts placed by the 
. Departmeut of Supply from the outbreak 
of war to March 81, 1948, exceeded 
Re. 279 ororee. 

Purchases during the financial year 
1941-42 amounted to nearly Re. 172 
ororee, aa compared with Re. 784 ororee 
in 1940-41 and Re 2Hj ororee during the 
first seven monthrf of the war, ie., from 
September 8, 1939 to Marce 81, 1940. 

In January 1942, the purchases amounted 
to over Re. 20j ororee, in February they 
were nearly Rs. 17 ororee, and in March 
they exceeded Rs 22j ororee. These 
figures, which are taken as an index to 
the larger volume of orders to be placed 
during the current year, represent an 
increase of more than 500 per cent, over 
the monthly average during the first 
half-year of the war. 

Besides the above, it is pointed out large 
pnohases of war supplies are also made 
by the Defence Services direct. These 
also run to huge totals. 

IMPROVEMENT IN SHARE MARKET 
With the prices rising by leaps and 
bounds on better war news and the 
large-scale bombing of German industrial 
nerve centres sellers on the Bombay 
market seem to dictate terms to buyers. 
There is a clamour for Planting shares, 
which have gone further up fractionally, 
United Nilgiris (Rs. 184) improving the 
highest by two points and a half. Texties 
continue to have good demand with the 
result of substantial gains again in 
almost every scrip. Vasanthaa (160) were 
Rs. 10 higher. 

On the Bombay share market there has 
been a spectacular all round rise again, 
with Tata shares shooting up Rs. 100 in 
one day with Deferreds at Rs. 1,625 and 
Ordinaries Rs. 880. 

OFTNA’8 WAR ORDERS IN INDIA 
War orders to the value of nearly 
Be. 2} orores or 61,750,000 have so far 
been placed in India by the National 
Governinent of China through their 
purchasing agent*, the Pekin Syndicate 


ALL-INDIA WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

Sri Kamaladevi Chattopadbyaya was 
elected President of the next Session of 
the All-India Women's Conference at the 
half-yearly meeting of tbe Standing 
Committee of tbe Conference held recently. 
Tbe Committee also passed a resolotion 
expressing deep sympathy with the many 
tbonsnnds of evaonees from Burma and 
proteeted against tbe policy of alleged 
racial discrimination in affording help to 
the evacuees. Tbe Committee also appealed 
to the many branches of the Conference 
in tbe country to give its fall oo-operation 
to existing non-official organisations 
engaged in rendering assistance to 
evacuees from Burma, Malaya and other 
countries. 

WOMEN'S LAND ARMY IN NEW YORK STATE 

The State of New York has a women's 
land army for harvesting the crops. The 
plan oalla for tbe enlistment of 8,000 
women above the age of 10. Those who 
enlist will reooive the prevailing wags 
for farm hands, which is about three 
dollars a day. 

Already the Hudson River Valley 
Farmers’ Association have asked for 
750 women to help harvest the expeoted 
bumper crop. 

WOMEN'S RIGHT TO PROPERTY 

The Bill to amend and codify the 
Hindn Law relating to intestate suooeation 
published in tbe Qcuttte recently has 
three main features: 

It embodies a oommon law of intestate 
succession for all Hindus in British India, 

It removes the sex disqualification by 
which Hindu women in general have , 
hitherto been precluded from toheriting 
property in various parte of India; and 
it abolishes the Hindu women's limited 
estate. 

WOMEN POLICE 

The Gestapo Chief has decreed that 
women are to repleoe all polios officials 
doing inside offioe work exoept in tbe 
highest positions. This dears# wee modi 
necessary it is leerat, because of the 
heed for German pfT y&oope in PMnoe 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS 

The people of tbe United States are 
the beet-ioformed people in tbe world 
if the number of papers and excellence 
of reporting are a criterion. The 1948 
Ayer’s Survey shows that tbe 14,000 
United States daily newspapers and other 
journalistic publications exceed in number 
those of any other nation. 

Tbe daily aggregate of newspaper circu¬ 
lation alone is over 42,000,000. This is 
in addition to the 21,000 periodicals. 

Lt.-Coi.. JEHU 

Jonroalist becomes Brigadier. This soms 
op tbe story of Mr. Jehu, Assistant 
Editor, Timet of India, who joined the 
Defence Department a§ Director of tbe 
Public Relations section after war broke 
out. He was given the rank of Lt.-Col. 
Mr. Jehu, visited several theatres of war 
with Geherala Sir Claude Auchinleck and 
Sir Archibald Wavell and now ranks as 
Brigadior. His Department becomes Inter- 
servioes Public Relations Directorate 
comprising activities of all three arms of 
tbe defenoe forces including operations in 
Burma. 

CONFERENCE OF WRITERS 

At the All-India Writers' Conferenoe, it 
was deoided to issue immediately a 
series of pamphlets explaining the tasks 
facing the Indian people in view of tbe 
impending Jepaneee attack on India. It 
was farther reeolved to prepare songs, 
playlets and wall newspapers and to 
organise anti-Japanese propaganda squads 
of progressive writers to rouse the people 
to notion. 

BI-WEEKLY EDITION OF KJLLKJ 

Sri R. Eriehnamnrthy has declared 
himself before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate as the Editor, Printer and 
Publisher of a new Tamil bi-weekly 
(twice a week) edition of Katki. Tbe 
bi-weekly is in addition to the present 
fortnightly Kalki journal. 

pulitzer prize 

Carlos Romolo, publisher of four 
Philippine newspapers, has been awarded 
a Pulitser Prise, because of hie observ¬ 
ations and foreoasts of Far Bastern 
developments wUla, Aouring tbe trouble 
centres from Epn||g to Batavia, 


THE Latx Da. E. R. RAO 

It is with deep regret that we record 
tbe death of tbe Hoo. Dr. B. Baghavendra 
Bao, Civil Defenoe Member, Government 
of India, at Mew Delhi, on Jone 16, 

Mr. Baghavendra Bao bad a distinguished 
public oareer as a Congressman and later 
as one of the few Indians to act as 
Governor, having risen to that position in 
bis home province. Central Provinces, in 
1984, and having also been Minister first 
in 1980 end again in 1987. He was 
appointed adviser to tbe Secretary of State 
for Iodia in 1989. giving op that poet to 
join tbe Viceroy’s Executive Council in 
Ootober 1941. 

QANDHUI AND C. R. 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in the current 
issue of Harifan 

‘’Although I retain the opinion I have 
expressed about my differences with Rajeji, 
and although I adhere to every word 
I have said and be has quoted, and 
although I reaffirm my opinion that my 
language taken in its context does not 
bear tbe interpretation Bajaji puts upon 
it, I do not propose, henceforth, to enter 
into any public controversy with him. 
I join him in hoping that tome day 
I shall see the error of my views wbioh 
be sees so clearly. Bat public controversy 
with olose companions like Bajaji repels 
me. He has a new mission and he hae 
need to speak.” 

DUKE OF GLOUCESTER IN INDIA 

His Royal Highness tbe Duke of 
Gloucester hes arrived in India. Tbit 
visit of hie younger brother is being 
made at the behest of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, who has not himself had 
an opportunity to greet the Princes, 
peoples and fighting forces of India 
directly mi Indian soil, 

THE Lus Da. DUi fA 

Dr. K. Datta, whose death ooonrred at 
Lahore on Jane 16, was a wail-known 
Christian leader with a bread nationalistic 
outlook. He was Principal of the Freeman 
Collage, Lahore, and wee 84 at hie death. 
Dr. Datta waa a Delegate to toe Bound 
Table Conference in London. A patriot 
to toe core, Dr. Datta wee singularly bee 
bom 
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CONGRESS MEDICAL MISSION 

The Congress President, Maulaon Abol 
t Kalam Axed, recently give a send-off to 
the fourth unit of the Congress Medical 
Mission' at the residence of Dr. B. C. Boy. 

In wishing the Unit soocese in their 
undertaking, the Maulana Sahib said that 
bad the British Government acceded to 
the demands of the Congress, their 
volunteers would have by now taken 
their stand with the soldiers on the 
front. But today they were venturing 
out on a noble mission and they must 
be imbued with the idea of even 
sacrificing their lives for the sake of 
their duty, however humble it might be. 
He, however, assured them that there was 
no cause for being afraid of their lives 
in that region. They must learn to 
help the suffering and destitute humanity. 
MEDICAL BELIEF FOB INDIAN 80LDIEB8 
H. E. the Vioeroy has constituted the 
Indian Forces Medical After-Care Fund 
for medical relief of Indian soldiers 
participating in the present war. His 
Excellency has directed that H. H the 
Maharaja of Travancore's donation of 
rupees three lakhs together with certain 
other sums which have accumulated in the 
War Purposes Fund, be utilised for this 
purpose. The Fund will be administered by 
the Medical Committee of the Indian Bed 
Cross Society with which will be associated 
the Secretary, Indian Soldiers' Board, 
and the Honorary Treasurer, Indian Bed 
Cross Society. 

BUBAL MEDICAL BELIEF 
Advances for building houses will he 
granted free of interest to subsidised 
mediaal practitioners under the Bombay 
Government's scheme of rural medical 
relief in order to encourage them to settle 
in the villages where they are posted. 
Advances limited to Be. 1,000 will 
be granted only for the purpose of 
building a house for the personal residence 
of the practitioner. 

AKTI-MALABIA CAMPAIGN 
The Army authorities in India are 
organising an anti-malaria campaign, 
whioh may approximately cost Bs. 18,00000 
for the various cantonment* in India. 
This will not only benefit the roit'tary 
hut also the neighbouring civil population, 


PLANNING WAR-TIME NUTRITION 

A judicious system of crop planning, the 
enoouiagement of a larger cultivation of 
those crops that are likely to make up 
for the deficiency in the national diet and 
the introduction of suitable marketing and 
distribntion machinery—these were some 
of the suggestions made by Dr. A, C. Ukii, 
in a talk on “ Planning War-time Nutrition” 
before the Calcutta Botary Club. 

In order to study the subject in all 
its aspects, Dr. Ukii proposed the mobi¬ 
lisation of a body of scientific experts. 
In Dr. Ukil’s opinion, soja beaus would 
go a long way towards solving the count rj’s 
food difficulties and be recommended a 
more extended cultivation of this crop. 
He said that soya beans grew easily and 
quickly on most types of soil and 
the crop enriched the soil while it 
grew. "There is no other crop, known 
to us," said Dr. Ukii, " which can feed 
and clothe the peasant and build his hut 
at the same time. To take the place 
of milk, there are hardly any other foods 
that are equal to soya beans and soya 
bean milk.” 

As regards Bengal, the speaker said 
that with intensive cultivation and crop 
rotation, Bengal oooid not only obtain 
self-sufficiency as regards her food require¬ 
ments, but would probably have a surplus. 
He opined that farther extension of tea 
cultivation should be restricted, if possible, 
and any available land in the tea garden 
should be utilieed for growing food crops 
and soya beans. 

VITAMIN K INJECTION STOPS BLEEDING 

Boooess in giving the anti-bleeding 
vitamin K injection into the veins of 
patients too siok to take it by month 
has been annoonoed by doctors of the 
University of Illinois College of Medioine, 

In seventeen oot of eighteen patients, 
injection of a water-soluble compound 
with vitamin K activity was effective. 
Failure in the eighteenth oaae wae ascribed 
to the foot that the patient's liver, 
neoessary for utilisation of vitamin S by 
the body, had been completely destroyed 
by illneee. Injection of the vitamin brings 
a quick response, the doetora found. 
Also, the injection Eliminates the need 
for use of bile 
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BURMA NOTES 

Many of the evaoueea who have been 
returning to India hare brought Burma 
notee and got them converted into Indian 
notee. The total Burma notes thus 
transferred into Indian notes may be 
about 8 orores, says Eavesdropper in 
Indtan Finance. 

Even so, Burma notes of the Reserve 
Bank are still m oiroulation in that 
country. So far as these notes are 
concerned, it is physically impossible that 
they can be taken out of Burma and 
presented to the Reserve Bank in India 
for conversion. It may, therefore, be 
definitely stated that the Reserve Bank 
baa now been freed from the liability 
with respect to (be Burma notes left m 
the enemy occupied territories. 

. BANK HOLIDAY ON JULY 1 

Bank Holiday on July 1 has been 
restored by the Government. 

It may be remembeied that reoently 
this holiday along with others was 
cancelled by the Government as a war¬ 
time measure. Representations were made 
by commercial and banking interests in 
the matter with tho result that the 
earlier notification has now been cancelled 
and the holiday restored. 

KINO EDWARD VII RUPEE COINS 

King Edward VII rupees and eight anna 
ooms have ceased to be legal tender from 
May 81, 1942. They will be accepted at 
all Government treasuiies, post offbes and 
Railway stations until September 80 , 1942. 
Thereafter, and until further notice, they 
will only be accepted at the offices of the 
Issue Department of the Reserve Bank. 

FIVE PER CENT RUPEE LOAN 

The whole of the outstanding balance 
of the 6 per cent. Rupee Loan 1942-47 
issued ae counterpart of the A per cent. 
Sterling Loan 1942-47 were repaid at 
par on June IS, 1912, with all interest 
due up-to-date in terms of notification of 
the Government of India of Maroh 7, 1942. 

CHEQUES ON LOCAL BANKS 

The Government of Bombay has directed 
that at plaoes where the cash business 
of the treasury is conducted by a branch 
of the Imperial or Beeerve Bank of India, 
ohequee on loMgQLfiaks should be aooepted 
in payment ogjgfjfyimant dose. 


'• TRAVEL LESS BY TRAIN " 

A "travel less by train" campaign is 
soon to be started by Indian railwaye to 
prepare for a further reetriotion of 
passenger services which may become 
necessary, so that vital war traffic and 
commodities essential to tbd eoonomie 
needs of the country may move freely. 

Passenger train servioe baa already been 
reduced by about 10 par cent, of the 
normal, compared with the maximum 
average reduction of 26 per cent, during 
the last war. 

It is learnt that the Government have 
under active consideration measures to 
co-ordinate road and rail traffic. 

Without public co-operation by the 
curtailment of unnecessary traffic, says a 
Press Note, the railways of India cannot 
deal effectively with the increasing 
military traffic or ensure the even distri¬ 
bution of essential commodities, which is 
necessary to maintain industrial effort, a 
proper flow of trade, satisfactory prioes 
and adequate supplies at eonsuming 
centres. Railway capacity is limited and, 
in order to make as much as possible 
available for essential traffic, a reduction 
in the scale of passenger train servioee 
is unavoidable. 

RAILWAY EARNINGS 

The Railway earnings so far have 
exceeded last year’s record. Duly traffic 
receipts are over Rs. 87,00,000 as compared 
to tho average of about Re. 88,00,000 
last year. 

It is said that the "travel leea" 
campaign bas not affected the total 
reoeipts, because of the movement of 
military personnel and war supplies, and 
because trains carry heavier loads or 
more passengers than they did normally. 

Bat this increase of Rs. 1,00,000 a day 
will not be net gain aa railway expendi¬ 
ture ie growing on aooonnt of A. B. P. 
measures, dearness allowance to employees, 
and militarization of railway establishment* 
in certain parts of the country where the 
danger of enemy attack is apprehended. 

ffee final figures of railway reoeipts for 
1941-42 also show an increase of over 
Be. 1.00,00,000 ae oompared to revised 
cutimat—. 
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ART KXHTRmON 

An exhibition of paintings and sculptures 
• of Mr. Subbo Tagore was recently opened 
at Ohoong Ye Thong Chnroh School in 
New -Meredith Street, Calcutta. A select 
gathering of lovers of art and art 
connoisseur# was present. 

The exhibition was arranged for the 
relief of artists and poets in distress in 
China as a result of the war. 

The exhibits bore the impress of Mr. 
Tagore’s unmistakable artistic talents. 
“The painter's brush speaks more than 
mere words” is true of Mr. Tagore's 
paintings and sculptures now before 
pubho view. " The Superman', ‘ the Bird 
of Paradise ' the Milk-maid' and ' the 
Sickle ’ were some of the paintings in 
whioh the gathering evinced more than 
usual interest. 

Dr. C. J. Pao, Consul-General for China, 
who opened the exhibition, said that there 
was a link and many similarities between 
the artistic field of India and China. 
Be hoped that this exhibition would be 
another contribution to the renewal of 
cultural relations between the two great 
countries, whioh was indispensable to a 
genuine, close oo-operation. 

Miss JE8SIE BONO 

One of the two remaining original 
Savoyards, Miss Jessie Bond, died at 
Worthing, Sussex, at the age of 88. For 
over 20 years, Miss Bond was the idol 
of the public that flocked to tho Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas at the Opera Comique 
and the Savoy Theatre. 8he played the 
leading part in each. 

INDIAN MUSIC 

The Journal of the Music Academy, 
Madras, reproduces the proceedings of the 
Madras Musio Conference, 1841, and other 
mnsio conferences. There are papers 
disooeeing ragas, talas and other elements 
of Indian mnsio. 


WAR AND SPORT 

The war has pushed sports practically 
out of the newspapers and to talk of 
sporting achievements or disappointments 
in such a year as this seems slightly to 
savour of senility, writes "Onlooker" in 
the Hindustan Times Annual Number. Yet 
the determination shown by many of the 
belligerent countries to maintain organised 
sport intact as far as possible indicates 
the value attached to national and 
indernationai sport by the Governments 
concerned. 

There are no Test matohes, no Wimbledon, 
no Davis Cup, no Olympic Games. That 
is the effect of war on sports. 

But sport has to pay for the war in 
another form also. Paavo Nurmi, the 
famous Finnish runner, was killed* in the 
Buseo-Fmnish War ot 1840 Nurmi has 
been described as the greatest medium 
and long disance i unnut of all times 
He revolutionized the whole technique of 
running, and at one time or other held 
all the world records from one to eleven 
miles At least two Englishmen, whose 
names will be remembered m India, have 
been killed in action during the last year. 
Kenneth Fames, the English Test plajer, 
was reported dead m October. B. A. 
Shayes, and Britain's No. 8, described as 
the brightest hope among the new-comers 
befote the war, was killed on service 
with the R.A.F., two months earlier. 

RECORD FLIERS 

Arising out of comparisons with Mr. 
Hardman's reoord round the world fight 
in 121 hours, a War Department spokesman 
at New York explains that tho Harriman 
group dew considerably greater mileage 
than Howard Hughes, who did the oirooit 
in 81 boors io 1088 using a hat was then 
a much shorter route than that generally 
taken by flyers encircling the globe. 


Mb. BTEINBECK'S NEW PLAY 

"Bind men may win battles, hut fra 
man always win wars” is the sin gly 
that rings in the new play by Johx 
Steinbeck. "The Moon Is Down", whiol 
has opened in Washington. 


HOCKEY IN DELHI 

Delhi mon than made up for its 
ignominious performance in athletioa by 
winning the Inter-Provinoial Hockey 
Championship, beatlnL(Mu Punjab in tike 
final by two goals 
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DURALUMIN 

Alloyed with magnesium, aluminium 
booouM duralumin, the light weight 
subatanoe which is revolutionizing aviation. 
Warmed just a little, the metal produces 
an oxide which can be transferred into 
artificial rabies and emeralds, almost 
identical in chemical composition and 
properties with the real gems. 

Mixed with germanium, an aluminium 
as strong as steel is being produced. It 
may entirely eliminate the world's demand 
for steel and iron. While steel trains are 
still demanded as a remedy for the danger 
of many rail accidents, aluminium trams 
are a growing probability 

JtADIO RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

The United Press understands that a 
Radio Research Committee baa been formed 
under the auspices of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research with 
representatives of the Indian Air Force, 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
the All-India Radio, the Meteorologioal 
Department and the Radio industry with 
Prof. S. E. Mitra of the Calcutta 
University as Chairman. The function of 
the Committee will be to organise and 
supervise schemes of research approved 
by the Council. 

THE TORPEDO 

The torpedo—22 feet long and 21 inches 
in duunetei— is one of the most lethal 
weapons ever made by the ingenuity of 
man. With a range of five miles, a 
speed of more than 60 miles an hour, it 
has 8,000 parte, each made with the same 
precision as the tiniest part of a wrist 
watch. Although these cost £2,000 eaoh, 
torpedoes have caused more destruction 
than anything else in this war. 

RAW USE POIBON OAS 

A Moscow report claims that on May 7, 
in operations on the Crimean front, Gorman 
troops used several mines with poison gas. 
A oheok-up has shown that the poison 
gas has a£««fasdjta respiratory organs and 
oaused disaUerj^l 


JOHN BARRYMORE 

John Barrymore, the great Hollywood 
actor, is dead. His brother, Liooel, was* 
at his bedside when death came.-. 

The late actor was born on February 16, 
1H82, the sou of late Mauriog Barrymore 
and George Drew. He first appeared on 
the stage in 1908 at Chicago. He was 
married thrice. 

John belonged to the distinguished trio 
of Lionel, Ethel and John who were 
famous for tbeir acting excellence. They 
all acted together id “Rasputin”. John 
matched wits with Lionel in “Areene 
Lupin ”. Among John's best films was 
" Grand Hotel ” with Greta Garbo. 

KORDA’S NEXT. TOLSTOY'S CLASSIC 

From Alexander Eorda baa just come 
the announcement of what will easily be 
the most important him production of his 
career and one of the most important in 
Hollywood history He announces the 
production of Tolstoy's "War and Peace''. 

Filming of this novel of world-wide 
popularity and inteiest will a tart shortly 
and is set for a production schedule that 
will cover six mooths. 

BIO CONTRACT FOR SABU 

The Iodian boy actor Sabu has received 
court approval for a new oontract paying 
him at least 280,000 dollars in the next 
seven years. The California law requires 
contracts involving juveniles to be passed 
by courts. 

Sabu, who starred in “Elephant Boy”, 
“Thief of Bagdad” and "Jungle Book” 
ie now 18 years old aod entered into 
a contract with the Universal Pictures 
with a salary of 1,000 dollars weekly 
with a minimum of 40 werka annually. 

UNDER THE SEA 

In Paramount's Heap the Wild Wind, 
there ie an under-water sequence in 
whioh Bay Miliand and John Wayne are 
sent down to the bottom of the eea to 
battle with an octopus. It is reported 
that Cecil B. De Miile, the famous 
producer director, done a diving suit and 
goes down under the water to direct 
the scenes. 
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RULES FOR QARAQE 

( Bo far as carbon monoxide poisoning in 
the 08 e of motor oars is concerned, the 
following may serve as preventive 

measores: 

1. Bee* that there is reasonable 

ventilation in the garage. 

g. Do not ron the engine in a closed 
garage. If it is neoessary to ran the 
engine in a garage, see that doors and 
windows are open. 

8. Bee that the carburettor and the 
motor are in proper condition, so that 
there will be a fairly complete oombnstion 
of yoar fuel. 

4. All aars should be mspeoted 
regularly for leaky exhaust connections, 
loose and broken floor boards and defective 
floor coverings, exhanst pipes and mufflers. 

6. Get out of your car and get into 
the fresh air at the first sign of headache, 
smarting eyes, dizsiness, sickness or 
drowsiness. 

6. See that the exhaust pipe dis¬ 
charges beyond the rear end of the body 
of the car. 

7. See that there is reasonable 
ventilation in your own car and avoid 
sealing the car by dosing all windows 
and vents. 

In garages where it is necessary to do 
considerable work on a car and to run 
tiie engine, provision should be made for 
a suitable flexible hose of sufficient length 
to permit one end to be attached to the 
automobile exhaust, while the other end 
is placed outside of the garage to carry 
the exhaost gas directly into the open 
air. Air containing more than '02 % of 
oarbon monoxide endangers life. 

60,000TB SWEDISH-BUILT OAR 

A milestone in the history of the 
Swedish automobile industry was passed 
reoentiy when the Volvo works delivered 
its 80,000th oar. The Company, which 
at present is Sweden’s biggest automobile 
manufacturer, put its first series-mano- 
faotared ear on the market in 1837. 

Binoe then the Company's production 
has grown steadily. Daring 1887 the 
number of Volvo oars had grown to 
88,000 and now, four years later, this 
flfuxe has been doubled. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

The United States is now making more 
than 8,800 planes a month, aooording to 
a statement made by the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

"We and our Allies oan and will build 
two and a half times as many planes as 
all our enemies put together,” he declared. 
“Without divulging military secrets, I oan 
say that one faotory alone is turning out 
each day an entire train-load of tanks. 

" It is no idle boast that Hitler’s hordes 
and the Japanese have some frightful 
surprises coming to them," states tbe 
Aircraft Year Book for 1842, published 
recently by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of Atueucs. It says new 
developments of American aircraft production 
will soon give tbe enemy one jolt after 
another. 

UORLD'8 DIGEST AIR FORCES 

The Nazis have some 1,280,000 men in tbe 
Luftwaffe. The R. A. F includes a million. 
The U. S. Army baa announced that its 
goal was an air-force of 2,000,000 the 
biggest m the world. Half that number, 
tbe Army hoped, would be mustered 
during 1842. The Japs, in pre-Pearl 
Harbour estimates, had 8.600 pilots. 

With a 2,000.000 men air force, tbe Army 
will have ground crews for its share of 
the 186,000 new planes, U. S. factories 
expect to make by tbe end of 1948 p/us 
150,000 new pilots. 

HIGHER STUDIES IN AERONAUTICS 

Mr. W. D. Pawley, President of 
the Inter continent Corporation and the 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., has awarded a 
scholarship of |8,000 por year to the 
best student in apronaotiea) engineering 
passing out of tbe Indian Institute of 
Soienoe, Bangalore, for making higher 
studies in America (or a period of four 
years. Tbe Committee of Seleotion will 
ooosist of Mr. L. C. McCarty, the 
General Manager, Mr. M. Venkatanaranappa 
and tbe Director of the Indian Institute 
of Seienoo. 

CHUNGKING-OALCUITA LINE 

A formal agreement has been signed 
between China and Great Britain permit¬ 
ting the operation by the China National 
Aviation Corporation aM* air lint between 
Chungking anfl Oalmfr w 
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MANUFACTURE OF MACHINE PARTS IK INDIA 

Five firms in India have been manu¬ 
facturing complete internal combastion 
engines and their spares for some pears, 
and they now state that tbeir standard 
maobine shop equipment is quite sufficient 
for the maohining of the major parts of 
tbe engines op to the rates whirh they 
have been manufacturing at present and 
can produce the imported parts if 
Government would assist them to enlarge 
tbeir eiisting plants by obtaining special 
machinery, such ns crank turning lathes, 
heavy drop forging machines, grinding 
machinery, etc., eats an interim report of 
the Exploratory Committee on internal 
oombusion engines set up by the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

('ONCE88IDN TO GLASS INDl’STRN 

It is* announced that the Government 
of India have decided to extend the 
existing concession to the glass tndostry 
for a further period of one year. 

It is explained that although considerable 
progress has now been made by oertain 
industrial oonoerna with their schemes 
for the production of soda ash, it will 
be some time before they go into actual 
production. 

If, before tbe expiry of the period for 
whiob the concession has been extended, 
the Government of India are satisfied 
that soda ash in commercial quantities is 
being prodaoed in India, they will farther 
review the situation. 

ROOFING MATERIAL 

An exterior roofing of indigenous manu¬ 
facture, whioh can be supplied both in 
flat and corrugated seotions, has been 
prodaoed by a Lahore firm. 

It is olaimed that this material is 
lighter in weight than aabeetos oement 
roofing, has equal insulating properties 
and is less liable to mechanical damage 
in transit. 

MAOPTNB TOOLS MANUFAuruAE 

Over 100 licensed firms in India are 
now manufacturing machine tools. Tates 
alone are manufacturing 80,000 tools of 
various typos owl month. 


BICE CROP FORECASTS 

The All-India rice crop forecasts for 
1941-48 are reassuring, The expected . 
15 per oent. increase in yield o.ver the 
1940-41 figure may be regarded in.some 
quarters as being over-optimistic but 
Bengal’s Director of Agriculture considers 
that a full normal yield will be obtained 
this season and Bengal accounts for as 
much as 89 per cent, of the All-India 
crop. The area under rice is 78,166,000 
acres, an increase of only 106,000 acres, 
but the total jield is estimated at 
25,667,000 tons as compared with 82,150,000 
tons in 1940-41. The higher yield per 
acre aocoonts for this 15 per oent. 
inm-ease. It is expected that the 1941-42 
crop will give a return of 768 lbs. to the 
acre as against 679 lbs. in 1940-41, 776 lbs. 
in 1989-40 and 781 lbs. in 1986-89. If the 
estimated yield per acre is also thought 
to err on tbe optimistio side, it is worth 
while to remember that tbe 1987-88 crop 
gave a return as high as 884 lbs. to the 
acre and that but for tbe poor return in 
1940-41, the 788 lbs. forecast for this year 
would represent a fair average of the 
returns per acre over the past five yean. 

SUSPENSION OF LAND REVENUE 

The C. P. Government has sanctioned 
suspension for one year of land revenue 
out of the Sharif hist for 1941-42 in 
Raipur and Bilaspur distriots amounting 
to Rs. 8,40,027. The Government has also 
sanotioned remission of Rs. 60,000 out of 
the Sharif kist for the year 1941-42 in 
Raipur distriot. 

CROWN LANDS TOR CULTIVATION 

In pursuance of the campaign for 
increased production of foodstuffs, the 
Punjab Government have daoided to throw 
< 9 en to temporary cultivation all available 
areas of Grown land in the colony as 
well as non-colony areas in the Punjab. 

SHEEP-BREEDING RESEARCH 

The establishment of a sheep-breeding 
research sub-station at Bagalkot far the 
Bijapur District has been sanctioned by 
the Bombay Government. The estimated 
cost is Rs. 22,000 spread over a period 
of four years, 
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TEA IDU8TRY AMD LABOUrt'CNieNA. 


Speaking at the annnal general meeting 
*bf the Indian Tea Planters' Association, 
held at.< Jalpaignri, Ur. 0. C. Sanyal, 
member of the Association, stressed the 
need of forming labour unions. In the 
course of hit speech, he Bald: 

The proposal before the Indian Tea 
Planters’ Association as early as 1937 for 
the formation of unions of officers of 
Indian-owned tea estates took definite 
shape m 1941. Another proposal was 
brought before the Association in 1988 for 
the formation of labour unions in gardens. 
Sach unions were formed in two or three 
tea estates as an experimental measure. 
After thiee years of working, the unions 
bare been found to bo vers useful. This 
year I strongly plead for the formation 
of labour unions in all the gardens. 


COMPENSATION TO WORKERS 


A total of Ra. 4,80,744 was awarded as 
compensation to workers in Bombay 
Province in 1940-41, according to tbe 
Report on the Working of tbe Workmen's 
Compensation Act. The Report states that, 
of 149 municipalities and Distriot Local 
Boards, only 41 submitted returns. A 
number of these bodies did not even 
know that any of their employees were 
amenable to the Act. The Report says 
that, although tbe Act has been in 
operation for the last 17 years or more, 
there are still employers who are not 
aware of their liability. 

WORKERS IN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 

Workers in essential industries may not 
he sacked nor ohange their jobs except 
with the oonaent of tbe Ministry ot 
Labour. Women between 20 and 81 may 
not obain or ohange employment except 
through the labour exchange.* Strikes and 
look-outs can be forbidden and dilution 
labour baa been aoeepted on a large scale 
by the trade unions. 

SKIP-YARD WORKERS 

Ship-building yards in India are working 
to full capacity, and over 800 vessels are 
now under construction. Over 80,000 
persons are working in various ship-building 
gad repair yards, 
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* '' BRITAIN AMD INDIA 

" I am very sorry to have to oonfeos 
today that my mind ref a bps to give my 
moral support to Great Britain, because 
British behaviour towards lodiA baa filled 
me with great pain. I was not quite 
prepared for Mr. Amers’s performances or 
the Cripps' mission," declared Mahatma 
Gandhi at a Press Conference recently. 

Mahatma Gandhi was asked: To which 
of the two aides should India give her 
moral support? He replied: 

“My personal view is well known. And 
if I oan possibly convert India to my 
view, there should be no aid or support 
giveo to either side, but my sympathies 
are undoubtedly in favour of China 
and Russia." 


EMPIRE CASUALTIES IN TWO YEARS OF WAR 
Casualties in the armed foroee *bf the 
British Empire from the outbreak of war 
until September 2, 1941, were announced 
by the Deputy Prime Minister Mr. Attlee, 
in tbe Commons reoently ae follows 
United Kingdom:—Rilled 42,267, wounded 
82,903, prisoners 68,884, missing 18,208. 
Dominions:—Killed 4,868. wounded 7,279, 
prisoners 8,104, missing 8,786. India and 
Borma:—Rilled 1,489, wounded 6,874, 
prisoners 1,714, missing 84. Colonies:— 
Killed 611, wounded 887, prisoners 8, 
missing 4,899. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Every one in Great Britain has hit 
person, money and property at the dis¬ 
posal of Government Any one may be 
ordered to go anywhere to do anything. 
Government oan control banks and limit 
the amounts which may be drawn by 
private or basinets customers. Private 
property and land oan be requisitioned 
for any purpose, and property, if neoessary, 
destroyed. 

“ LIBERATED " KOREA 
Korea, whioh is supposed to have been 
"liberated” by the Japanese at tho 
request of its inhabitants, has suffered 
no lose than areas conquered by wee. 
Aoeording to offioial Japanese figures 
2,94,000 Koreans were flogged, in some 
oases to death, by the Japanese Polios 
between 1918 and 
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MOBILISE THE VILLAGE FOR VICTORY 

BY Mb M K. NAMBYAR, hh X. (Load)., bar at law 


O N a holiday in the country, far from 
the madding crowd, I bare been 
idling aboot in a coastal village, switched 
off from all work The village folk are 
simple, free and straightforward. It does 
not take long to know their minds. What 
do these people think and feel of the 
war? What are their reactions to this 
grave crisis in human history ? 

It is not as though the man in the 
village is of no consequence in this great 
straggle. India is of the Indian masses, 
and the masses are the villagers. The 
Indian peasant is the backbone of his 
country. Bis life and thought preserved 
India's culture through ages and moulded 
her history. Hie apathy and indifferenoe 
made India a prey to invasions. After a 
hundred and fifty years of unbroken peaoe, 
another invader is pounding at India's 
gates. What is the Indian peasants’ 
answer? Must history repeat itself? 

What the villager knows of the war 
is indeed preoious little. Hie meagre store 
of information is largely made up of 
aerapa of rumours, none too true, gathered 
at Mrs or festivals, or from folk who 
are in remote toooh with newspaper 
readers. Mot having the necessary back¬ 
ground, he cannot possibly envisage the 
various fronts, or follow the fortunes of 
the armed forces ranting in the difafent 


theatres. But he has heard of Buasian 
successes, also of British reverses. 

Again, having enjoyed peaoe for genera¬ 
tions, he is unable to visualise the horrors 
of war. His notions are yet extremely 
hazy, elementary. He has neither seen, 
nor read nor beard of the ravages of a 
modern war, and he cannot bring to hie 
mind's eve anything of its oolossal 
destruction. To him, the war is only a 
topic for talk, a remote unpleasant dream, 
whioh the Gods would somehow avert 
from oommg true. The only reality he 
has felt is the pinch of the rise in 
prioea of food-atuffs, whioh he prays will 
not last loog. 

Just of late, two things have happened 
to make him* sit up and think. At nighte, 
in the scare week of April, when a 
landing waa feared at Madras, he has 
been listening to the drone of flying 
planes overhead. Close on this came the 
enforoed blackout in the villages filling 
him with dark forebodings. At laet it 
seems to have dawned on him that 
ooming events cast their shadows before. 

It was intereating to ascertain as to 
what the villagers would do in case 
enemy aircraft dropped bombs or paraahute 
troops, or in the event of a land attack. 
Suoh disturbing questions had really not 
oroesed their minds iyt all. With § 
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helpless look oame sometimes the answer: 
“What coaid one do? perhaps ran and 
hide and take refuge." 

Of his loyalty there is not the slightest 
reason to snspeot. He has no predilections 
in favour fit the invader. He wants the 
Government which has preserved all these 
years the peace of his country, secured 
him the crops of h» fields and the fruits 
of his trees. Any prospect of a change 
fills him with alarm. He is no lover of 
adventure. He prefers the known to the 
nnknown, the existing order to the 
threatened disorder. The niceties of 
political philosophy have hardly affected 
the oontonrs of his reactions to the war. 
The recent political ourrents have left 
him untouched. 

It would, however, be a grievous error 
to assume that the Indian peasant is 
wooden and incapable of any sustained 
effort for his country. He is emotional 
by temperament. He has been known to 
make immense sacrifices for his religion. 
And the history of the last decade has 
shown that he can also be roused to 
participate in the political movements of 
his country. What can spur him to 
action is the greatness of the cause, and 
the strength of its appeal to his feelings. 
Being illiterate his understanding is 
limited. Being ignorant bis vision is 
cramped. But if he is made to oom- 
prehend fully and dearly the issues at 
stake, the course of bis conduct will 
oanse no surprise. 

It most be frankly recognised that no 
serious efforts have been made hitherto 
to harness the villages for war. So long 
M the outposts of Indian defence were 
safe end inviolable, there waa some 
justification for letting the peaoe-time 
machinery of administration run its 
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routine course. But Singapore has Mien. 
Burma is oo longer our buffer state. 
Indian porta and towns have been raided. 
Whatever the secrets of the enemy 
strategy be, the threat of invasion is no 
longer an illusion. It la but prudent 
that the country must be keyed op to 
meet ail eventualities. No one will deny 
that the war of today is nothing like 
the wars of old, or even the last world 
war. The traditional difference between 
combatants and non-combatants, between 
the civil population and the military 
forces, commenced to crumble in 1914, 
and has now totally disappeared. The 
war of today is a total war. waged by 
entire populations and not merely by 
armed forces. Production of supplies 
and distribution of commodities are as 
essential to the conduct of war as land 
or naval engagements. It is as effective 
to shoot the enemy soldiers dead, as 
to starve the enemy population to death. 
A war could be won not only by van¬ 
quishing tbe enemy forces, but also by 
breaking the morale of i 
population. That is why the 
become a more potent weai 
than the aerial bomber, and tbe Direotor 
of Information of a belligerent state 
holds as important an offloe as its 
Commander-in-Gbief. What is neoeesary 
to realise is that tbe borne front is as 
much a matter of vital concern as the 
fighting front. 

It is in this aspect that the organisa¬ 
tion of the villages in India beoomes an 
imperative necessity in the organisation 
of the country for war. A total war 
must be fought with total methods, 
embracing in extent the total area of the 
oountry. To oonoentrate only on tbe 
cities of India is merely to tackle the 
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fringe of the problem. The heart of 
India liee in its villages. It ie the 
village that is the nnoleone of Indian 
life, and of India’s resources, both of 
man-power and materials. 

Two essential objectives have to be 
kept in view. Each village most be 
organised both as a home front and also 
as a potential fighting front. As home 
front, it most be the base of supplies of 
food-stuffs, and other commodities. There 
are thousands of acres in eaoh village 
lying fallow, uncultivated, which with the 
right technical advice and help can be 
made to yield the appropriate food-grains 
or other essential raw materials for war. 
The policy of drift, leaving production 
entirely in the hands of the ignorant 
peasant must be replaced by a few years 
war plan in which the state most direct 
and regiment the natural resoaroes of the 
country. Again the man-power of the 
villages is vast, almost unlimited. It is 
no nse indulging in recriminations over 
the past policy of a government whioh 
could never envisage a people's war as 
[ of |p day; nor need one shed tears of 
oiiPir. When the American Civil War 
started, the strength of the armed forces 
on either side was almost next to nothing. 
Yet it proved one of the longest and 
bloodiest wars in history. So too, on the 
Japanese invasion in July 1987, China 
had no big armies. Bat for five long 
years her Generallissimo has looked tno 
men to oarry on her valiant fight against 
a much superior foe. Men will rash to 
arms in numbers ones they know that 
what they bold deer in life it in peril. 

Nor would it be wise to ignore any 
village as a possible target of attack. 
India is ao vast, tint it may not be 
humanly possible to predioate the precise 


choice of the enemy thrust. But every 
village most be prepared for attack by 
sea, by land, or by air. Every villager 
most know what exactly be should do in * 
the face of any eventuality. Eft .must 
learn to aid and assist the defence of 
his village, and to save ttfe life and 
property of himself and bis family when 
in peril. His movements must be planned 
in advanoe. It may be that at the last 
minute, military exigencies might neces¬ 
sitate different dispositions. But it is 
better to plan ahead and change thy* 
never to plan at all. The lessons of 
recent events cannot be forgotten. Refugee 
crowds in Franoe rushing before the 
advancing invaders hampered the move¬ 
ments of the defending forces, and spread 
panic and dismay in their flight. And 
these contributed no little to the fall of 
Franoe. " One of the chief difficulties 
whioh Japanese bombing in Burma caused 
us," stated General Alexander, explaining 
the withdrawal from Burma, “was that 
(he civilian social structure largely 
collapsed under the effect of the bombs. 
It wae quite different from the way 
people in England took the air raids. 
Numbers of the local population on whom 
we depended packed up and went back 
to their homes in the jungle". The 
people in England knew where exactly 
they had to turn to in an air raid for 
refuge. The defences there were as 
thorough and oomplete as the resources ol 
a great nation could make. In Burma 
things were different. What sustains one’s 
morale in danger is not only «h«r » o ter 
hat also the feeling of strength and confi¬ 
dence. The Barman, it is evident, would 
not have sought the perils of the forests 
if he had been assured earlier of less 
hazardous avenues of safety. The 
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villager ia as ignorant and illiterate as 
his Barman brother. Be mast not be 
r lefb in the grip of fear or with feeling 
of helplessness. To leave him to himself 
is to 'leave bun to the enemj. 

No doubt .the Cnpps’ mission bas failed. 
Bat the danger of invasion still persists. 
All parties and leaders onanimonaljr avow 
the paramount need of repelling the 
enemy. India must not submit to 
aggression. 8be will not bend her knee 
to the invader. But while stressing the 
oommon aim, tbeir support to resistance 
is conditioned by the compliance of tbeir 
demands. The Muslim League insists on 
Pakistan, and the Congress on a Swaraj 
regime as the price of each party’s 
adherence to the country’s defence But 
the enemy is at the door. The outposts 
of India’s defence have already been torn 
down and trampled under foot Is it 
not time to realize that all this wraogl 
ing and squabbling will lead not to 
Pakistan but Azisstan, not to Swaraj 
but slavery 9 

Whether a political settlement is reaohed 
or not, the country must be saved. 
Obviously the only course left is to 
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oontaot the masses directly. No man 
will view with unoonoern at this juncture 
the very grave danger to life and property, 
to the home and the country, to the 
honour of the women and to all that 
one holds dear in this world. Nor can 
the villagers fail to grasp when explained 
the great ideals for which the United 
Nations are waging their war, and the 
peril to the attainment of Swaraj m the 
event of an Axis success. Wbat is then 
imperative is to dispel the villager’s 
ignorance, explain and improve his under* 
standing, and instil in him courage, 
confidence and the will to win. The 
villager will then feel that be too is the 
architect of his country's fortunes*. Be 
will gird up his loins, and not shrink 
from any sacrifice He will then vibrate 
with the melody of that magic bymn 

He belli sounded forth the trumpet thet shall 
t new sail retreat, 

He n sitting mil the hearts »l men before 
( hie judgment seat s 

Oh' he swift my soul to answer Him, be 
[ jubilant mv feet. 

Our dud u marching on 

Once this is achieved, Victory will follow 
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FIGHT AGAINST MALARIA 

By Dr. 8 UBBSB M. SETHNA. u so, ph.h. 


O F the various diseases whiob take a 
heavy toll year after year in thie 
country none n so prevalent as malaria. 
It is estimated that it takes over a 
million lives in this oountry every year 
and that the nnmher of persons attacked 
by materia it over a hundred million. 
The harden on the ryote earned by thie 
disease ia over Bs. 400 miHJ B n. She 
IPW tills disease is therefore a 


major problem of this country and no 
one oau afford to connive at it, for the 
millions of people who are attacked by 
malaria year after year are left weak, 
emaoiated and anemic and thie in its 
trail brings about a seamy outlook on 
Ufa and an apathy towards the various 
activities in life. It breeds a spirit of 
resignation and poisons the streams of 
oorporate life. It ia therefore nsnssssrjr 
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that mnr 000 of us hag at least the 
rudimentary knowledge aboot malaria and 
bow it oan be preranted and baring 
aoquired that knowledge to see bow in 
oar own little way we oan help in the 
eradication of this fell malady. 

_ It bad been known eioce man) centnriee 
that malaria wae generally associated with 
marshy districts and its damp marsh air. 
In faot the name ‘mala aria' is the 
Italian term for “bad air". By about 
1890, rarioos workers bad contributed their 
share to the elucidation of the malaria 
problem and it was known that the 
cause of the disease was the presence of 
parasites in the red blood corpuscles, 
bat, the‘part plaved by the mosquito in 
the transmission of the disease was yet 
unexplained. In 1892, Ronald Ross (Later 
8 ir), then in the Indian Medical Service, com¬ 
menced a long series of investigations 
and after numerous trials and failures 
he found answer to the two questions, 
the kind of mosquito whioh carries the 
parasite and the form and position of 
the parasite within it. Ross found at 
Secunderabad on 90th August, 1897, that 
the mosquito was Anopheles and that 
the parasite lives in or on its gastric 
wall. Ho thereupon traoed the develop¬ 
ment of the disease in ail its details and 
now we know that the disease is due to 
a pansite with a complicated but fasoi- 
nating life story part of whioh is spent 
in human Mood and part in the body of 
a moequito. Only the female mosquitoes 
are oonosrned heoause the males in this 
speoiee at least, never suok blood. Let 
ns take a look at the life story of the 
parasite. 

When a mosquito bites a man she 
injects In the tisanes a drop of saliva 
whioh contains the parasites. Each of 


these parasites then invades a red blood 
cell and fed on this it grows Mgger and 
bigger until it nearly fills the latter. 
Then it begins to divide itself and gives 
rise to 10 or IS little parasite* The 
exhausted red cell then breaks, liberating 
the parasites which are known as the 
asexual forms of malaria parasites. These 
then invade other red cells and feed on 
them and so on. It is when the red 
cells break np that tbe victim gets fever 
due to tbe poisons liberated in tbe 
system. The parasites and broken down 
red cells may actually plug up his 
capillaries in tbe brain or the heart or 
lungs and give him various local symptoms 
m addition. Tbe increasing destruction of 
red blood cells leads to anemia. After a 
time the folly grown parasites, after 
perhaps they have oaueed sufficient damage, 
instead of dividing further, convert them¬ 
selves into what are known as sexual 
forms—male and female. These oannot 
develop further and they mostly perish, 
but, if by chance, one or two of these 
are sacked up from the host's blood by 
another mosquito, they start their activity 
once again in tbe stomaoh of the mosquito. 
Tbe females undergo some transformation 
and prepare themselves for fertilisation 
and from the males active spermatoaoa 
emerge whioh fertilise the female cells. 
In a week's time a mass consisting of 
some hundreds of delicate sickle-shaped 
individuals is formed. This bursts in 
another three days and its contents are 
let out in the blood stream of the 
mosquito from where they find their 
way into the salivary gland of the 
mosquito and are ready for injection 
into the blood of a human being—and 
so tbe cycle r e p e ats again and again 
carrying ill-health and death. 
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Fortunately for the haman race of 
about 1,700 known speoiea of mosquitoes 
only about 170 are anopheline and of 
these latter perhaps less than 10 per rent, 
are 'dangerous carriers. In a particular 
locality only one or two may generally 
have to be dealt witb. If the infected 
blood is sucked up by any other kind 
of blood-socking insect, the parasites are 
digested at once. One more interesting 
thing about the parasites. There are 
three distinct species of malarial parasites. 
One takes just two days to grow in the 
red cells, another one takes three days, 
so the fever m the first oase comes 
every second day and is known as tertian 
malaria and in the case of the second 
every third day and,is known as quartan 
malaria. In the ease of the third speoies 
the growing is irregular, some growing 
faster than others and producing a 
continuous or irregularly recurring fever. 

Attack on malaria is along two lines 
(i) by preventing the breeding of mosquitoes 
by improvement in sanitation and (u) by 
prophylactic measures to eliminate the 
parasites from human blood. Wherever 
the conditions are favourable for the 
breeding of mosquitoes, the malaria is 
likely to spread. Jungles and marshy 
regions are favourable for their growth. 
When work has to be oarried out in 
suoh areas, anti-malarial measures should 
be taken and it should be seen that 
within, say an area of about a mile from 
the site of the work, no breeding of 
mosquitoes is allowed. There are other 
man-made factors responsible for malaria 
like proximity of irrigation canals, wet 
crops like those of sugar-cane and rioe, 
railways which prevent natural drainage, 
dafeotive drainage in the oities, presence 
of ategnant pools, wells and so on. These 


require to be dealt with and mosquitoes 
must be destroyed in the larval stage 
wbioh is tbe weakest point in its life 
history; if they are found breeding in 
Buoh places, by tbe use of disinfectants. 
Defective drainage must be set right, 
useless pits and stagnant pools filled up, 
and unused wells closed down. Coming 
to tbe propbylaotio measures, we find that 
various drugs are at present in tbe 
market but none has been so cheap and 
easy to administer as quinine. Cinohona 
bark was introduced into Europe about 
1689 AD. by the Countess d'El Chinoon 
after it is said that she was cored of a 
fever she contracted while residing in 
Peru with her husband who was the 
Viceroy over there, by taking Cinchona 
bark given to her by some native of 
that place. In 1880, Pelletier and Caventon 
isolated quinine from the bark. The 
extensive use of quinine led to its culti¬ 
vation in tbe various oountries of Europe 
and in 1658 tbe Dutch successfully 
cultivated it m Java. In about I860, 
cinohona trees were planted in India in 
the Nilgiri hills and a few years later 
at Mungpoo, in the Ranghi Valley, and 
also in the Karen hills of Burma. There 
are different speoies of cinchona and the 
percentage of qninme and other alkaloids 
is different in each of these. Amongst 
tbe synthetio drugs, the two well known 
are Plasmoobin and Atebrin. The shortage 
of quinine supply during the last war led 
to experiments at Bayer-Ueister-lioeius 
Research Laboratory at Elberfeld with the 
object of finding a synthetio drug which 
ooolii be used in its plnoe and plasmoobin 
was the result of that search. Later oama 
the discovery of Atebrin. Both iff these 
are powerful drugs hut they ate oostly 
and require expert supervision for their 
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administration aa they are toxic. There 
are a few other anti-malariai drags bat 
they are hardly of any great importance. 
The coat, the difficulty of adminiatration 
and the diffionlty in their large scale 
maontaotare in this country leave ont 
both Plaamoebin and Atebrin in any 
application of wide-spread prophylactic 
measures in this roontry. Quinine, therefore, 
remains the only drag which can be 
liberally need and so let ns see in brief 
what is the position of India with regard 
to her quinine supply. One can do no 
better than refer to Dr. K. S. Rav's 
Presidential address to the 17th All-India 
Medical Conference held some time in 
December, 1040. Said he 
. . . the following table roeenth prepared by Prof. 
K. V. Krishnan of the AU India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health. Calcutta, admirable 
auma the position with regard to manufacture 
and consumption of quinine in India 
Number of euffu. int from malaria 100 to 200 millions 
Minimum quantity of quinme 
required 000,000 to 1 , 280,000 lbs. 

Quantity at present consumed 210,000 Ibe. 

Quantity imported from outside 140,000 lba. 
Quantity manufactured in India 70,000 lba. 
Number of acres available for 
Cmc k ona cultivation In India 38,000ama 
Quantity of quinine that can ba 
produoad In that ana 6,840,000 lba 

Prom the table, observes Dr. Knshnan, it wilt 
be evident that India ean produce hundred times 
the amount the i* producing or ten tunes the 
amount she actually needs. 

Farther, in criticism of the Government 
of India’s quinine policy, Dr. Ray said: 

In our memorandum to the Drug* Inquiry 
C >»><nittee in 1031, we had pointed out that the 
total ooet of manufacture of quinine sulphate in 
our country did not exceed Re, 9 par pound and 
yet all these yean it has been sold hare at the 
prohibitive rate of Ra. 18 per pound. This hat 
been dona at the i nst ance of the Government of 
India who, U would seem, had agreed to abide 
by this pries arrangement principally to help |}ie 
Interest* of the Anglo-Datah Plantation Co. and 
the Dntoh Combine—(Ac Kim Burton. War must 
have now fairly doubled this pries, thna placing 
quinine very much beyond the reach of those by 

whom it it most needed in ladio, Tbe Government 
should Immediately revise their qnh>'»» policy. 

The oinohoaa plantations take 7 to 8 
years to matora and if quinine to to 


reach the masses of India, the cultivation 
of oinohona should be taken in hand 
without delay; for no synthetic drag baa 
so far been prepared which baa the 
triple qualification of being cheap, effective 
and eaay to administer nor is there any 
reason to believe that sneb a drag will 
be available in the near fntore. A partial 
eolation of oar qamioe problem lies in 
the faot that apart from quinine, cinchona 
also contains other alkaloids which have 
some anti-malarial activity. If, therefore, 
the total alkaloids are osed, they will bo 
cheaper than if only qaioine by itself is need. 

Malaria, cholera, plagae, tuberculosis 
and many other deadly scourges are 
eating into tbe vitals of this country. 
Can we not put np a concerted effort to 
relieve tbe country from these demons of 
destruction carrying away year after year 
nomeroos of oar countrymen and those 
whom they do not carry away they leave 
devitalised, weak and emaciated f Let me 
refer to only one other disease, via., 
tuberculosis and the havoe it plays in India. 
I oan do no better than quote Dr. Ray once 
again on this point Baid he in his address: 

. . the incidence of tuberculosis in India Is fearfully 
on tbe increase and the figures of mortality, 
which must exceed 3 lakhs on the lowest com 
putatkm am daily ascending by leaps and bounds. 
And strange aa it is national conaaionenam dose not 
atom to have been routed to •ppreeiete the 
magnitude of the daager that threatens us. How 
vest tbe problem is ana how pitifully Inadequate has 
been our effort to meet it, will be endant ham 
even a superficial comparison with what the Soviet 
Ramie has already dona in the matter. There 
an in Russia today Boo special tuberculosa 
hospitals, nearly 5,000 d isp ens a r ie s and ofinjem 
dealing with early and diagnosis tre at me nt , 10,000 
sanatoria; 1I,0W convalescent homes and on# 
labour prophylactorium on the Papworth modal 
in each industry. If this is what has been done 
by Russia with -a population of 183 millions only, 
bow moofa mow needs to bo done by India 
with a population of nearly 400 milficos T 

Major-General Bradfleld, Direotor-Geaetal 
of the Indian Medical Service, informed 
the Annual Gonfecenee of the Nattaoai 
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Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
onlosis in London in 1988 that according to 
one authority there were about two million 
oases in India, but 'in the entire oountry 
there were only 77 clinics and 89 sanatoria. 

Each disease can be taken and it can 
be shown how inadequate is the fight 
that we are putting np against it. Can 
our nationl institutions not give an impetus 
to a social awakening in this matter? 
Ponds, of course, will be required, and 
huge funds to free the country of these 
maladies but funds alone will not be 
able to do much where the spirit of 
social work is laoking in the population. 
Let eaoh village have its own organisation 
to deal with the problem of health. Let 
it look after its wellB, its sanitation, its 
medical aid and wherever none exists, 
let this organisation either provido for 
them from its own funds or curry on 
an agitation till the authorities provide 
them. In a very interesting artiole in the 
Aeiatie Review for July 1941, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton discusses the problem of malaria 
in India and describes the work of the Anti- 
malarial Societies of Bengal. These are 
affiliated to the Central Co-operative Anti- 
malarial Society Ltd., whioh has for its aims 
and objects the organisation of a network of 
autonomous ) Co^recative Anti-malarial and 
Poblio He&lth Societies throughout Bengal 
to take vmeasures to eradicate epidemio 
diseases mob as malaria, kala-asar, cholera, 
small-pox, tuberculosis and leprosy and to 
make sanitary improvements. Over 9,869 
rural societies have been established under 
its guidance. The pioneer of this movement 
was Dr. G. C. Ohatterjee and he started 
the first society of this kind in 1914. 
Such organisations can be started in 
Other provinces and immense good will 
•eene sot of these efforts, 


The Malaria Institute of India opened 
in 1997 is doing good work. It carries 
out original investigations, assists in anti- 
malarial measures, undertakes ollnioal 
work on malaria including treatment, 
teaches and trains officers and others in 
practical malarial work, publlshee original 
work, useful bulletins and so on, but one'* 
institute in the oountry will not be able 
to achieve mnoh in the application of 
anti-malarial measures throughout the 
oountry. What is needed is a nation-wide 
awnkraing and a nation-wide effort by 
official and non-official agencies, health 
organisations and by people themselves. 
Let us not forget that a population whioh 
is ill-nourished and prone to infection 
can never get whole-heartedly interested 
in political or onlturai activities. Tbe 
ill-nourishment cannot be done away with 
so easily, as this will necessitate the 
raising up of the economic level of the 
masses of India, but as far an tbe diseases 
other than those whioh are nutritional in 
ebaraoter are concerned, they can be 
greatly checked by tbe maintenance of 
proper hygienic oonditione, 

I venture to make a suggestion here 
and it is this, that the 90tb August of 
every year be observed as the 'Mosquito 
Day*. Sir Bonald Rose himself need to 
oall 90th August, the anniversary day 
of his great discovery, as the 'Mosquito 
Day’. When in this oountry so many 
days are observed for potitioal and 
religions ends, why not one mom day 
the significance of whioh is vital to tbe 
country? Let tbe message of health be 
earried on this day to the nook and 
earlier of India. Let an intense effon\ 
be made on this day by means of leoturss, ' 
films, exhibitions, radio talks and other 
means of propaganda to educate the 
pubtio how to fight against malaria and 
other diseases whose menace is hanging 
heavily on the length and breadth of 
this oountry- 


* a tr ,s 



THE PROBLEM OF FOOD SUPPLY 

By Dbwan Bahaddb D. ANANDA BAO, b.bc., i.a.8 . (Btd.) 


W HEN Japan overran the Booth- 
west Pacific, it did not invade 
territories like Abyssinia and Libya bnt 
oonntries whose wealth in oil, tin, tea, 
robber, sugar, rioe and many otber 
products the Doited Nations ooold ill 
afford to lose at aoy time, much leas 
at this time of total war. At the same 
time, one cannot overlook the fact that 
the scorched earth policy adopted in these 
ooontries would tell upon them in the 
event of their being reconquered in the 
not distant future. The civil population 
has borne the brunt of the ordeal in 
this war. It has not only suffered the 
loss of personal property but has had to 
put up with privations of diverse kinds 
including shortage of food. 

With the loss of Burmese imports of 
rioe, this shortage has already had reper¬ 
cussions on India. The problem has 
become more acute since the arrival into 
this country of many thousands of 
evacuees from Ceylon, Burma, and even 
Malaya. There are, therefore, many more 
mouths to feed while the quantity 
available is less 'than normal. Therefore,- 
the supply of food to the country's millions 
has oome to be of snoh a stupendous 
urgenoy. Bot, why in a country which 
is so pre-eminently agricultural, 70 per cent, 
of whose population is dlreotly engaged 
in agriculture ? 

The British India oomprisee of 687 
million acres, of this 82 per oent. is 
totally unfit for cultivation, 18 per oent. 
is covered with State forests, 7 per cent, 
is current fallow and 88 per oent. is 
under arable farming. In spite of the 
foot that 80 par cent, of the cultivated 
land is put down to cereals, practically 
81 


all of which is consumed internally, the 
oountry is by no means self-supporting. 
Besides, 88 per oent. of the hud-is not 
cultivated thoogh cultivable. In spite of 
a fairly adequate annual rainfall of 87 
inches, there is a general inadequacy of 
it, beoauee all rainfall is not conserved. 
Irrigation systems are by no means 
adequate—only a fifth of the cultivated 
land being protected by them. Nor is 
this all. The fertility of the ooontry 
after centuries of cultivation without 
sufficient manuring has beoome so poor 
that it is poor comfort to know that it 
cannot become much worse. In short, 
three dominating facts emerge from this: 
the land has not been exploited for 
agricultural purposes to the maximum, 
water supply is preoarions and the soil 
is thoroughly impoverished. 

One oannot face with equanimity the 
fact that in a famine-ridden oountry, 
88 percent, of the land still awaits being 
brought under the plough. The powers- 
tfaat-be have done little to improve the 
situation, because obviously there has been 
no demand from the people themselves. 
At a time like this when every sore 
should be made to grow its maximum 
quantity, it should be the bonnden duty of 
a responsible Government to give every 
faoility to ryots to oultivatd such lands 
by furnishing information as to where 
exactly these waste tends of the country 
lie, what percentage of them oonld be 
immediately brought under cultivation and 
whether it is possible for the ryot, 
within the means available to him, to 
quiokly reclaim such tend. But one would 
think that such lands would have been 
brought under cultivation teng ago, had 
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the ryot found it economical to do 10 . 
Therefore, os an earnest of their ooncern 
for the increase of food orops and their 
desire lor its early fulfilment, the Govern¬ 
ment should at least now bring such lands 
to a fit state of onltivation and hand them 
over to willing ryots and a here necessary 
lend money to start on the venture. But, 
at this juncture to ask rjots themselves 
to bring such lands into cultivation is, 
indeed, not only a counsel of perfection 
but is an attempt to shut one's eyes to 
the realities of the situation. 

If water supply has to be made adequate 
for the needs of a full crop, the present 
rules and regulations in regard to irrigation 
need radioal alteration. To take a few 
instances: we are told that only if an 
irrigation project is oapable of yielding a 
profit of 6 per cent, on the capital invested 
within 10 years of its completion, can it be 
undertaken. This rule hampers all progress 
in irrigation works and shonld be made 
far more elastic. When a ryot pay s 
water rate for his paddy, he feels he 
has aright to use whatever quantity he 
oan get and not what the crop really 
needs. This leads to considerable waste 
of water. To obviate it, water shonld 
be measured before issue and obarged 
according to the quantity consumed. 
There may be practical difficulties in the 
way of giving effect to this suggestion, 
bat they are by no means insurmountable 
as several countries are adopting this 
method. When onoe the ryot pays bis 
water rate, water is issued in small 
quantities throughout Hie season, altogether 
ignoring the needs of the crop at different 
stages of its growth. 

Impoverishment of Hie soil has gone 
on for so long that there is no short 
cat for its rapid amelioration. It 


should be the chief eonoern of the 
Agricultural Department to see that the 
ryot gets the fullest benefit of the 
technical knowledge the Department 
possesses by demonstration and propaganda; 
efforts should be directed towards making 
the manures available in time and at the 
doors of the ryot, sold at concession 
rates and paid by him in easy instalments 
at a time convenient to him. He will 
hate to learn that soil preservation 
against erosion is as important as conserv¬ 
ation of moistnte, the importance of 
both of whiob he ignores at present. 

It has been repeatedly suggested in tbe 
press and on the platform that ryots 
shonld at this time reduce the arta under 
commercial crops. The suggestion is, no 
doubt, sound up to a point but the 
problem is not so simple as it looks. 
Take, foresample, ground-nut, which apart 
from its importance as an oil-yielding 
plant, is an important aonree of rattle 
food in the form of oil-oake. If in 
response to this recommendation, growing 
of ground-nut is given up at least duriog 
the emergency period, the cattle of the 
country, whioh are already ill-nourished, 
will have to go without it, and what 
applies to ground-nut, also applies to 
gingili ‘and otter oil-oake producing 
crops. While restriction of the area 
under them is oertainly reoom mended. Hie 
Government should suggest oonoentrating 
their cultivation only in areas whioh are 
ideally suited to them. When Government 
suggest restriction in the oulHvation of 
commercial orops, they are, no doubt, 
aware that the ryot grows them because 
they are money-producing orops. Suoh 
being the case, do they suggest compen¬ 
sation for loss f For the ryot, with his 
proverbial narrow outlook and an innate 
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desire for satisfying hie immediate needs, 
is not likely to ohange his farming 
methods to soit the present sitoation 
unless Government came forward with 
offers of relief. When millions are daily 
being spent on the war, is it too much 
to expeot a beneficent Government to 
spend money on a problem wbiob has 
arisen as a direct outcome of it* The 
Government of India seem to have set 
about the matter in a practical manner 
by making available a crore of rupees 
from the cotton fond for a “grow more 
food drive" and by promising to compen¬ 
sate any loss through ohange of crops 
under this campaign. But what about 
Provincial Governments ? 

In this drive for more food crops, 
there is tbe danger of growing orops in 
the wrong season, which affects the yield 
by 80-80 per cent, or even more. The 
"time of sowing" experiments conduoted 
in several agricultural stations are classical 
examples, the lessons of which should 
not be forgotten at this time. If a crop 
in the wrong season is grown by the 
ryot under the advice of the Government, 
the latter should unhesitatingly be prepared 
to pay compensation. Off season cultiva¬ 
tion is beset with another disability, 
namely, the large scale visitation of 
insect pests and diseases. Suggestions of 
remedies alone are not sufficient, in fact, 
they often oome too late. In sooh oases 
also, compensation would be a real help. 

In tackling tbe problem of food supply, 
one is apt to forget the needs of the 
poor. It is well known that a large 
majority do not have even one square 
meal a day. As food beoomes scarce and 
prioes soar high, unless wholesale ration¬ 
ing is resorted to, the well-to-do will 
anyhow gat their requirements and the 
poor would be left in the lurch. If rioe 
is not available, it beoomes neoessary to 
switch over to other grains of which 
there is fortunately a largo variety. 
The Government should be able to provide 
for them faoiUties to meet their needs. 


The Agricultural Department in giving 
effect to this drive should oonoentrate on 
this one problem, suspending for the 
time the normal propaganda activities and 
render praotioal assistance in regard to J 
reclamation of land, grant of manure, 
seed, implements, etc., so that new arena 
are quiokly brought under food crops. 
What is reqnired at this juncture is not 
a repetition of the usual suggestions of 
the Department for increase of crop 
production, but the galvanising of all 
efforts to appreciably augment food supply 
of all kinds at onoe and not at some future 
period as, in this problem, time is an 
all important factor. Seasons do not 
wait till Government have bad time to 
formulate their proposals and, as is well 
known, seasons in India are flokle. A 
bold and a well-thought out plan and a 
big drive to give effect to the scheme 
are essential. 

Large scale production would need 
modern methods of disposal of produce. 
Tbe present time seems propitious to 
start Co-operative Growers* Societies to 
eliminate the colossal waste of human 
labour, time and energy in transporting 
small quantities of grain, vegetables, fruit, 
and dairy produce, whioh is daily taking 
place between places of supply and 
demand. 'The Government might also 
through their Nutritional Experts give 
guidanoe to people on war-time foods and 
show how economies could be effected and 
wastage avoided in our domestic economy. 

Regional self-sufficiency wherever possible, 
grant of subsidies, payment of compensation 
in cases of loss, provision of extra irriga- 
tional facilities, giving concessions in water 
rates, fixing reasonable prioes for tbe grower, 
control of profiteering, eta, are matters of 
polioy which Government alone oould 
initiate. The problem is argent, complicated 
and vast and to satisfactorily taekla it, 
men of action with vision are the need 
of the day. 

As war beoomes grimmer, nations have 
begun to discuss what the New World 
Order ought to be and bow Freedom of 
Nations oould be achieved. It is, therefore, 
not too soma to begin to plan far the 
future agricultural policy of tbe country. 



PAKISTAN IN PARLIAMENT 

By Mb. P. KODANDA BAO 


S PEAKING in the House of Common* 
on the 28th April last on hi* 
mission to India, Sir Stafford Cripps 
explained .the policy of the British 
Government towards Pakistan. Though 
the immediate problem was one of 
securing the active and enthnsiastio 
oo-operation of the leaders of the principal 
sections of the Indian people in the 
prosecution of the war which had reaohed 
India's frontiers, the British Government 
had felt that some exposition of the 
future constitution of India was neoessary 
as the future was inevitably linked with 
the present. As regards the future they 
were faced with definite and conflicting 
demands. It was, therefore, neoessary for 
them to act as an arbitrator and not 
take sides and devise as fair a compromise 
as possible, which did not give either the 
Congress or the Muslim League all that 
it wanted. The Congress wanted an 
integrated India, the Muslim League 
insisted on Pakistan—“a territory made 
np of the rather vague congeries of areas 
in which Muslims are in a majority”. 
The British Government further wanted 
that the refusal of oo-operation by a 
large minorty, like the Muslim, did not 
hold up the majority in their attainment 
of self-government. Accordingly, they 
made the offer contained in the Draft 
Declaration which, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, was the fairest 
possible solution. It aimed at and provided 
lot a single united India, bat admitted 
that if, in the last resort, the parties could 
not agree upon a form of Constitution 
which would enable them to work 
together, the Muslims should be allowed 
in those Provinces where they could get 


a majority of the whole electorate to vote 
those Provinces out of the Union. 

It may be noted that the Draft 
Declaration made no reference to the 
Muslims. It was general in character. 
It gave the right of noo-aooession to 
"any province", and not neoessarily to 
the Musiim-majority provinces. But in 
his speeoh he oonoeded this right to 
Muslims only. He expressly denied it to 
other minorities, notwithstanding that 
the British Government bad given under 
takings to protect them also. In justification 
for the differential treatment, he said 

But one® self-detmgination had bean. promised 
to India as was propond in the Draft Declaration, 
it would be irapoaaibta for Hw Hajeatv's 
Government to impoee terms m the new India 
Constitution To do eo would bo the negation of 
aelf.determination We have, however, in the 
poet gives undertaking* to tiieae minorities 
(depressed (laeeaa, tbo Sikhs, the Indian Ghnatiana 
ail* othere), but » none of the caeea other than 
that of the Muslim* eoukl these promisee be 
dealt with by euoh davioa at non-aaoeesion. The 
minorities are not sufficiently localised or aalf- 
eontamod, even in the case oi the Sikhs, to 
make that possible, aasuamg upon other ground* 
that it was desirable 

It will be noticed that the first reason 
was that onoo self-determination was 
granted, it was not open to tbo British 
Government to insist on Pakistan for the 
Mntlims. Therefore the right of non- 
aocession for the Muslims, irrespective of 
practicability, should be stipulated before 
self-determination for India _ came into 
operation, Onoo that was done, the 
other minoritiee would be told that they 
had no right of oon-aeosesion, oven if 
desirable, because it wae no longer open 
to the British Government to impoee any 
tsrms, for it would be the negation of 
self-determination. It is not self-evident 
why the right of non- soo ss ii on, if desirable, 
shoi'd not be guaranteed to sail minorities 
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generally before self-determination wu 
granted to Indie. 

The eeoond reeaon for the differential 
treatment wee that the other minorities, 
even the Sikhs, were not sufficiently 
localised or self-contained. These criteria 
for qualifying for non-aooession hare not 
been adequately defined. It may be said 
of Muslims too that they are not 
sufficiently localised or self-contained. 
Muslims are to be found all over India, 
though in varying proportions, they are 
not localised. The) mav be in a majority 
in some Provinces, in some districts, in 
some talukas, in some towns, and villages, 
in some wards or mohuilae, and in some 
streets .and lanes. The British Govern¬ 
ment's promises to apply to all Muslims all 
over India and not only to the Muslims 
in the existing Provinces where they are 
today in a msjority. If non-acoession is 
a protection to Muslims or the fulfilment 
of a British promise, are the Muslims in 
Provinces where they are in a minority 
to be abandoned without protection, or 
should the British Government not keep 
their promise in their case? 

Several Indian States are not sufficiently 
localised. They are in scattered bits. 
Some of them, perhaps the majority of 
them, are not self-sufficient or self- 
contained enough to maintain the standards 
of administration prevalent in the British 
Indian Provinces next door. Even in 
British India, Sind and N. W. F. Province 
are not self-contained. As independent 
sovereignties, they would not be able to 
finance their defence. If these States 
and Provinces can survive as autonomous 
political units, there is no conclusive 
reason why minorities like depreesed 
«%***. the Sikhs and Indian Christians 
should not form separata political units 
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and be given the right of non-aooession 
if it was desirable. 

It would also seem that if the 8ikhs 
and other minorities were sufficiently 
localised or self-contained, tin. British 
Government would have preferred to give 
them protection by the method of non- 
acoession if it was “ desirable". Who 
was to decide the desirability ? The 
British Government or the minorities 
themselves? The principle of self-deter¬ 
mination would give the right to the 
minorities. But the British Government 
ruled out this solution because of its 
impracticability. Otherwise, in the opinion 
of the British Government, it was 
apparently the best solution, notwithstand¬ 
ing that it led to the Bslkanisation of 
India. It was ruled out simply because 
it was impracticable. For Sir Stafford 
said. “ Some other solution, therefore, had 
to be found.” Regarding it, Sir Stafford said: 

I have not (he (lightest doubt that these 
minorities, all of whom would have been .ipiv.. 
seated in the Constitution-making body in 
accordance with their strength under the 
communal award, aould have obtained ample 
protection under the Constitution from the majority, 
indeed, the forces operating within that Constitu¬ 
tion-making bod) would have tended very much 
■a favour of the minorities. 

Having thus made it dear that it was 
not ueoessar) for the British Government 
to intercede ou behalf of these minorities, 
he immediately proceeded to affirm 
that British intervention waa necessary. 

But in view of our pledgee, we eoold not leave 
the minorities to refy upon tbit alone. 

Consequently, the British Government 
stipulated that self-determination for India 
would oome into operation only after 
a treaty had been oonolnded between them 
and the Oonatitation-making body for 
minority protection. While Sir Stafford 
profesaed at one time that Britain came 
in as an arbitrator between rival claims, 
who did not judge the merits of the 
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claims and obampioo the better, but 
merely sought a compromise, be subse¬ 
quently said that Britain was a partisan 
and tbe champion of the minorities who 
needed' no suoh championship. 


II 

In bis sobeme of Pakistan, Sir Stafford 
not only gave self-determination and tbe 
right of non-aooession to tbe Provinces 
as they exist today, bat be also insisted 
that the whole of tbe electorate, and not 
merely tbe Muslims in it, should exercise 
tbe right of deciding non-accession. He 
did not contemplate a re-alignment of the 
Provincial boundaries. Nor did he ooncede 
the demand of the Muslim League that only 
tbe Muslims should decide tbe question 
of non-accession. He did not explain 
the justification for aooepting tbe existing 
Provinces as units for non-accession. 
If in tbe Muslim-majority Provinces 
of Punjab and Bengal a bare majority 
of tbe whole electorate decided on 
non-accession, the Hindu minorities would 
have to submit to it, though they would 
be large minorities. Apparently tbe British 
Government do not own any responsibility 
tor them, in any event, they do not 
propose to give tbe large Hindu minorities 
in Muslim Majority Provinces tbe right 
of non-accession as the best means of 
protection. 

Mr. Graham White was not content 
with the official proposal in this respeot. 
He hoped that 

the possible reooastitution of the Provinces end 
boundaries of the Provinces may coinoide with the 
C90 tn tunal reality. 


Sir Stanley Reed was not happy at 
the suggestion of tbe reconstitution of 

the Provinces. He said: 

1 am retlier horrified when i hear lighthearted 
,.n. about e re-distnbutiou of the Provinces. . . , 
IM tbs House meric this that one oannot transfer 
a dhtriet, ooe oannot divide a district in any part 


of India, howsvrr iogioal or illogieol its attac hm e nt 
to a particular oma may ha, without bringing 
upon oneself a tempest af dissent. All I can say 
is that X should pity any man who attempted 
any form of considerable redistribution of the 
provincial entities In Xndtt and of the systems of 
administration and oommunloetiona which have 
grown up around the Proviooaa as they am at 
prvsaot constituted. 

This might have been the reaeon why 
the Draft Declaration did not envisage a 
re-distribution of the Provinoee to make * 
them oommnnally more homogeneous. Bat 
inasmuch as self-determination and non- 
aooession were specifically intended to aerve 
communal claims, the main purpose would 
be defeated if the Provinoee were not 
re-distributed on oommunal tinea, cost what 
it may in civil strife. 

Sir George Bohuster accepted as necessary 
that there might have to be some division 
of India into separate communities. Bnt 
be wae not boppy about the oons^quenoee. 

But when I read in the White Paper about 
1 contracting out’, and plehssitss, 1 sin painfully 
reminded oi the provisions that were made for 
dealing with Europe after the last war end of the 
sequel to these provisions. 
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Reserve Bank and Co-operative Movement 

By Mb. K. C. RAMAPRTSHNAN 
(Univerrity of Madrat) 


T HE publications of the Reserve Bank 
of India have created a big (if jet 
academic) stir in the On-operative Movement, 
which was not quite expected. The Reserve 
Bank of India Act provided for the creation 
of an Agricultural Credit Department in 
the Bank simultaneously with the Issue 
and Banking Departments The Statutory 
functions of that Department are: (i) to 
maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and to be 
available for consultation by the Central 
and Provincial Governments and Co-opera- 
tivo Banks, and (u) to co ordinate the 
agricultural credit operations of the Reserve 
Bank and other banka engaged in that 
business. The Department has been in 
charge bf an I. C. 8. officer, who cannot 
be called an expert in the subject, though 
latterly be is “assisted in its research 
activities by a Director of Research ". The 
strength of the qualified staff is not known , 
but it is said to keep “ in close touch with 
the Co-operative Movement, and its officers 
avail themselves from time to time of 
opportunities for studying on the spot the 
speoial features of the movement in various 
parts in India”. The Bulletins published 
as a result of such studies were mostly 
of a local character, from wbioh it would 
not be oorreot to draw inferences or offer 
advice applicable to the whole of India 
with different sooial and economio condi¬ 
tions. The suggestions for reform like the 
oreation of smaller banking unions, as well 
aa the insistence on old ' principles’ like 
‘one village one bank' and multi-purpose’ 
were laid down in a rather dogmatic fashion, 
whiob provoked a lot of controversy in 
co-operative circles. 

The Statutory Report of the Reserve 
Bank, leaned in 1987, attempted a survey 
of tike whole field of agricultural credit 
and indicated toe lines on whioh the 
several credit agencies, including co-opera¬ 
tive societies, could be improved and 
co-ordinated. Some of the suggestions 
such as toe aoaling down of debts and 
overdose and toe separation of long-term 
and short-term leans, and toe building op 
of strong reserves by beeping an adequate 


margin between borrowing and pending 
rates, sounds plalitudiooos. Exhortation 
to co-operative banks to make use of 
commercial banks for inveatmdht and for 
borrowing and to co-opt professional 
bankers on their boards of management was 
not quite relished by many co-operators, 
as commercial banks were often rival 
institutions with an outlook different from, 
and even opposed to, co-operation. While 
the Reserve Bank rightly deprecated 
exclusive concentration of long-term credit 
by laud-mortgage banks on liquidation of 
old debts, it did not seem to recognise 
adequately the importance of intermediate- 
term credit in agriculture. It was laid 
down rather peremptorily that village 
societies should restrict tbeir loans to 
such sums as could be repaid out of toe 
harvest and that loans for the purchase 
of cattle and implements repayable in 
two or three years should be limited 
to a comparatively small proportion 
(one-eighth) of the societies’ business. Mo 
student of agricultural finance would 
accept this insignificant role assigned to 
inter-term oredit. The Reserve Bank also 
made it dear that as the Central Bank 
of the ooontry, it could only be a lender 
of the last resort and in emergencies and 
that oo-operative banks should not expect 
it to supply normal finance or to act aa 
the apex bank of toe movement. 

The Reserve Bank later on issued certain 
circulars prescribing toe conditions to be 
observed by the Provincial Co-operative 
Banks for obtaining financial accommodation 
on tbe security of co-operative paper. The 
criteria of sound banking that it laid 
down for judging toe credit-worthiness of 
co-operative banks were some of them 
declared to be too stringent by toe 
Provincial Banka, especially toe suggestions 
that only 60 per cent, of toe deposits 
should be und in making advances and 
loans and that toe rest should be invested 
in gilt-edged securities and oash, tout 
loans for periods longer than nine months 
should be limited to toe amount of paid- 
up oapital and reserves, that deposits 
should pot be accepted for longer than a 
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year or two At the moBt, and that the 
margin between borrowing and leading 
ratea should be sufficiently wide to speed 
the building up of adequate reserves. 

The ’'Reserve Bank has not indicated 
what* the margin should be. But it must 
be inconveniently wide for borrowers, in 
whose interest!) the banks are functioning, 
if they should not only provide for 
adequate resenes but also limit loans to 
60 per cent, of deposits. Joint Stock 
banks, of course, work with a wider 
margin and also use a greater part of 
the deposits m advances and loans. The 
demand for the power of inspection by 
the officers of the Reserve Bank, as a 
condition of accommodation, was also 
resented and considered superfluous in 
view of the control exercised by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. It was 
also doubtful whether many sale societies 
to which loans had been advanced by 
the Central and Provincial Banks had 
warehouses of the pattern that would be 
approved by the Reserve Bank. Altogether, 
the feeling in co-operative oircles was 
that the Reserve Bank gave too much of 
advice and too little of financial aid. 

The latest publication' 1 of the Reserve 
Bank attempts to give a bird's-eye view 
of the entire Co-operative Movement in 
India, to analyse present trends and 
indicate future possibilities. It thus goes 
beyond the province of agricultural credit 
assigned to it by law, and it reiterates 
its faith in all the phases of the 
Co-operative Movement, whioh "in spite 
of its past failures. . . . can be developed 
so as not only to fulfil the narrow 
functions of flnanoe hitherto assigned to 
it, bnt also to beoome the ohief instrument 
of rural reconstruction in India". The 
Review, however, lays bare the limitations 
as well as the potentialities to help the 
publio see the movement in proper 
perspective. 

It is a compendious, useful aoeount of 
oo-operative activities in the whole of 
India (op to 80th June 1840), on which 
there is no official publication except a 
thin Volume of dry statistios published by 
the Government of India. We wish these 
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tabular statements bad been incorporated 
in the Review. The aooount is admittedly 
based on the annual reports of Co¬ 
operative Departments and the reports of 
special enquiries made in eertain Provinces 
and States. No reference is made 
an> where to, nor any inferenoe drawn 
from, the mass of literature available in 
the Indian Co-operative Review and the 
Provincial Co-operative journals. Nor does 
the attention of the writer seem to have 
been drawn to the discussions and 
resolutions at Provincial Co-operative 
Conferences, whioh convey the non-offioial 
views on many qneations based on ample 
experience of the working of sooieties. 
Tbe Registrar is still the oentre of the 
picture, and he is apparently expected to 
continue for ever the friend, the guide 
and the philosopher of the movement. It 
is admitted that “owing principally to 
tbe lack of continuity of tenure, not 
every Registrar finds himself able to fulfil 
tbe high standards set up by tbe 
Maclagan Committee or tbe Royal 
Commission on Agriculture". But instead 
of recommending a change in the system 
of appointment, a naive suggestion is 
made for the constitution of a "bureau 
of oo-operative research consisting of 
a few outstanding officials working directly 
under the guidance of tbe Registrar 
and assisting him in taking stock of the 
progress of tbe movement". There can 
be no great future for such a subsidiary 
bureau of research. 

Tbe present position of oo-operative 
sooieties, particularly of agricultural credit 
sooieties, is first analysed and their 
weaknesses are exposed. Pointed attention 
is drawn to tbe lack of rural deposits and 
to the faot that in India Co-operative 
credit is essentially a flow of funds from the 
well-to-do towns people through Provincial 
and central co-operative tanks to tbe 
primaries and thence to its members who 
are 11-eontrolled. Tbe set-back to the 
movement oaused by tbe eoonomio depres¬ 
sion and by the spate of debt-relief 
legislation is recognised. But tbs oontrai 
beaks are blamed for " reckless over- 
financing of sooieties, inefficient supervision 
and disregard of sound prinoiplos of 
banking in conducting their business". The 
Registrars and their staff, whose duty it 
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wm to organi*e, supervise and oontrol, 
have been spared oriticism. The central 
banks have in faot in most Provinces 
followed the roles framed by local 
Governments as regards the maintenance 
of Said resources, etc. • 

We agree that it is better to scale down 
oo-operative as well as other debts of 
agriculturists in accordance with their 
* repaying oapaoity so as not to give a 
bloated appearance to the assets of societies. 
Rot we cannot accept the facile conclusion 
that the contraction of oo-operative as 
well as other rural credit state* that 
“ the real needs of the cultivator for 
credit are smaller than they had been 
imagined to be by many people”. There 
can, in faot, be no redemption for rural 
India, not to speak of cooperative credit 
sooieties alone, unless the State takes 
active measures to assure reasonable prices 
for agricultural produce. This is well 
recognised in a later part of the Review. 

The reorganisation of the rural sooieties 
on lines recommended by the Madras 
Committee on Co-operation has come in 
for some criticism in this Review, though 
the attitude adopted is more mild and 
oautiong than in the Bulletins of the 
Reserve Bank. The belief is still held 
that unlimited liability is a matter of 
neeessity and not of cboioe, though 
sooieties in several countries have been on, 
or have changed over to, limited liability, 
and the sacred unlimited liability principle 
was saved only by the casting vote of 
the Chairman at the ISth Conference of 
Registrars. Nor is it right to dogmatise 
on ‘multi-purpose’ under all conditions. 
It was tried In Germany and elsewhere. 
But limitation of fonotions to one or two 
purposes has been generally agreed to as 
the more practicable course in most 
countries. Tbs cautions resolution passed 
at the 18th Conference of Registrars 
indioates poor support to the pure milk 
of Raiffeisen Co-operation in India. There 
is in the Review a recognition of this, 
as also for the first time, of the scope 
for agricultural banka with limited liability, 
each serving a number of villages and 
lending against real security, as well as 
for 'real Raiffeisen sooieties' with unlimited 
liability, each confined to one village and 
•erring all purpoees. But the latter type 
« 


alone is said to satisfy “the assumptions 
of oo-operative finance” and serve the 
poor folk, while the former “openly 
abandons” them, and can only serve the 
well-to-do. This cannot be the last 
word in the definition of co-operation, 
which has assumed a variety of forms in 
the world. * 

The Reserve Bank’s advoeaoy of banking 
unions, each serving a taluka in respect 
of supervision as well as finance, has not 
been well received in co-operative circles 
as the Review admits, on tbe ground that 
it would be too small a unit to attract 
adequate deposits or competent directors 
and trained staff. Central banks have 
generally sueoeeded better where they have 
bad a wider jurisdiction, like a district. 
Bat they have yet to organise effective 
supervision, which is a dire need in view 
of the failure of supervising unions in 
most parts of the ooontry. 

Tbe progress of co-operative marketing 
is reviewed briefly, and satisfaction is 
expressed at this ' welcome sign of health 
in the co-operative organisation’ and its 
“orientation towards a more balanoed and 
comprehensive treatment of the cultivators* 
problem than the mere eredit society 
provided”. This is too high praise for 
societies, most of whioh are yet in tbe 
region of promise than of fulfilment, as 
tbe flgores of transactions would show 
compared with the total volume of trade 
in the areas. The most striking exception 
is the suooess of the large number of 
cane-growers' societies in tbe United 
Provinces and Bihar, thanks to the active 
support of the Government and tbe close 
oo-ordination between Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments. More moderate 
suooess has been aohieved by cotton sale 
societies in Bombay and Madras. Some 
Provincial Co-operative Banks have lent 
at specially low rates for the purpose. 
It is in toe sphere of marketing that 
the Reserve Bank can help most by 
lending to Provincial Banks for periods 
up to nine months, if consistent with 
safety it relaxes the rigour of its rules 
r*: toe warehouses. Tbe State should do 
more than enact marketing legislation. 
Some form of stabilisation of prioee is, 
as the Review says, “a major desideratum 
for the ordered progress of oo-opsration ”, 
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There it a chapter on urban co-operative 
aooietiee, which one would think, was not 
the oonoern of the Agricultural Credit 
Department. Satisfaction is expressed at 
the working of nrban credit societies in 
Bombay and Madras, as compared with 
rural societies. This comparative suocess is 
ascribed U> the more regolar employment 
and steady income of members of nrban 
societies and to the different incidence of 
the eoonomio depression in nrban and 
rural areas. This is unfortunately not so 
true of the working classes among whom 
no form of co-operation has taken root 
in this oountry. Heavy and continuous 
borrowing is the rule with the vast 
majority of members of salary-earners’ 
societies, the practice of thrift being 
confined to the upper few among them. 
The general urban societies cater to 
traders as well as others, whioh is a 
doubtful blessing from the point of view 
of consumers and small producers, for 
whose benefit the movement is supposed 
to function. 

There is an appreciative note on the 
multiplication of consumers' stories in the 
Madras Presidency after the outbreak of 
this war, as a result of departmental 
drive. Their uneven development, and the 
closure of some of them sinoe 1940, may 
not be known to the Reserve Bank. 
The obstacles to the development of 
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oo-operative stores in this country are 
pointed out. Sale on credit and sale to 
non-members are not now tabooed in 
Europe, but in India they should be 
resorted to with due caution. The 
Medical Practitioners' Society in Bombay, 
whioh supplies drugs to its members, is 
a producers’ and not a consumers' society. 
The hand-loom weavers' societies and 
milk supply societies deserve a longer 
treatment. 

The importance of education of various 
grades for co-operative workers is empha 
sized " there is no place in the 
oo-operative field for the well-meaning 
amateur.” But a “dose and patient 
study of problems—social, economic, 
educational and moral ” cannot be 
organised in the Government College of 
Co-operation recommended by the Madras 
Committee, or the Training Institute 
attached to the Agricultural College at 
Lyallpur, for reasons which cannot be 
gone into here. Much less can a 
* Co-operative Research Bureau' be 
established and run efficiently under official 
auspices, as envisaged in the Review. 
Co-operative education and research, to be 
both efficient and independant, ought to 
be taken up, as in other countries, by 
the Provincial and All-India Co-operative 
Institutes, which must be financially 
strengthened, or by the Universities. 


TWO PUNJABI MUSSALMANS 

Bt MB. AHMAD SHAPI 


T HE Mussulmans in the Punjab are 
torn between two oonflioting political 
ideologies; one originated in the poetioal 
faaoy of the late Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
and the other took shape in the fertile 
brain of the late Mira Sir Pasl-i-Hussain. 
As the emotional and intellectual background 
of the tiro foroes overlaps each other, it 
is difficult to record them in their 
exact ohronologioal order. 

She introduction of Uontford reforms 
in the Punjab saw Mian Pasl-i-Hussain 


installed as a Minister of State. By 
merit of his political sagaeity, be built np 
for himself an unassailable position in the 
Punjab politics. He worked the reforms 
with an uncommon astuteness. The 
Mussalmans, who had lagged behind in 
several spheres of administration, were 
made to feel that in him they had found 
a ohampion. He determined definite 
percentages for their admission in the 
servioes while the performances of the 
prevous governments had fallen short of 
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their profession. He fixed percentage* of 
admission of Muslim students in Government 
college*, both art* and professional. He 
deviled a formate for the reconstitution of 
the local bodies, which enabled the Mussal- 
mane to form working majorities in several 
of them. He made himself accessible to 
all and sundry, and for the first time people 
began to feel what relief a sympathetic 
representative in power could give them 
in their troubles. Punjab Muslims 
rallied round him and lionised him. He 
had also the outlook', of a progressive 
politician. Whenever vested European 
interests tended to operate against Indian 
interests, be was known to oast his 
weight ito favour of his oountrjmen. It 
was he who introduced several Indian 
officers of the I. M. S. in the Lahore 
Medioal College, where professorship had 
been regarded as close preserve of the 
European Officers. It was in his Ministry 
that for the first time in the history 
the provinoe was privileged to have an 
Indian Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
and an Indian Director of Public Health. 
His inflnence was felt even in the 
departments which were not in his 
charge. In short, he gave the Mussulmans 
a taste of the exercise of political power. 

With bis elevation to the Viceregal 
Executive Counoil, the niohe which he had 
carved out for himself in the publio life 
of the provinoe remained unfilled and 
the void loomed all the bigger as the 
patronage which he bad exeroised tended 
to dry up. He rose still higher in the 
estimation of the Mussulmans in the 
provinoe. 

What Mian Fasl-i-Hnssain wrought in 
the field of praotioal politics, Dr. Iqbal 
soored in the realm of ideas. He wrote 
and published poetry of exquisite beauty 
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and great merit and endeared himself to 
the heart of the Muslim India. By 1980, 
he had attained an eminence when he 
was asked to preside over the annual 
Sessions of the All-India Muslim League. 
He suggested in his presidential address 
that the problem of India would be solved 
if the Mussulmans could create a state of 
their own in the north and the Hindus 
another separate state in the south of 
the country. The idea was regarded as 
the innocent fancy of a poet who had 
etrayed into political arena. The subjects 
committee of the League did not consider 
it worth while to adopt it in the form of 
a resolution and for the time being it 
hardly made any impression on the public 
life of the country. But the seed sown 
by him found a fertile soil in a young 
mind. About a couple of years later a 
young Panjabi Muslim, under-graduate of 
Cambridge Chaudhri Bahmat Ali, gave it 
a shape and a name. He thought that the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Provinoe, 
Kashmir State and Sindh should be 
brought together under one state and 
taking P from the Punjab, A from the 
Afghan territories, K from Kashmir and 
8 from Sindh christened it Pakistan. 
The responsible leaders of the Mussulmans 
pooh-poohed the idea but the masses were 
unmistakably stirred by it. The 
Mossalmans are handicapped in their 
propaganda for want of live English dailies. 
Their ideas are ventilated through the 
Urdu dailies and weeklies whioh are 
mainly provincial and parochial. The rest 
of the country does not exactly know 
what thoughts are agitating the MnaUm 
mind. At about the same time, Dr. Iqbal 
focussed his attention on an analysis of 
the oonoept of nationality in the light of 
Islam. In several pieoes of a«w»Hitly 
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written poetry, he again and again argued 
that there was no room in Islam for the 
exolusive nationality of the regional type 
whioh . has grown and flourished in 
European countries. A nationalist Muslim 
divine, Mupiana Hussain Ahmad Sahib, 
thought of stemming this tide. He 
publicly stated that Iqbal was wrong but 
unhappily for him he reckoned without 
his host. This is not the plaoe to record 
the dialectical twists and turns of this 
discussion of a political subject conducted 
in a religious parlance. The skill of a 
lawyer, and the power of poetry over 
human mind, were in favour of Iqbal. 
In a few lines of poetry be gave the 
Maulana a retort which was accepted by 
the Muslim India as the last word on 
the subject. Iqbal's dictum was accepted 
as a matter of oourse and it proved one 
of the formidable hurdles in the path of 
united nationality in whioh the Mussalmans 
could merge themselves. 

At about the same time, the Mussalmans 
were emerging from a period of alarums 
and excursions in the sphere of politics. 
The Muslim League had steadily lost 
ground, first to the Muslim Conference 
and later to the Ahrars. The Conference 
was created to formulate and guide the 
Muslim opinion through the gestation 
period of the Government of India Aot of 
1985. The Ahrars came into being in a 
period of vigorous reaction from the 
staid policies of the Conference. They 
attracted notioe and gaioed popularity by 
adopting a progressive political programme. 
The new Constitution Aot did not fulfil 
the hopes whioh had been raised. The 
communal award denied the Mussalmans 
the majority in the provincial legislature, 
which they had expected would be theirs. 
7mA at this psychological honr a thin 


pamphlet on the Punjab Politics was 
privately circulated. It skilfully exploited 
the difficulties that had come to the 
surface during the working of the Montford 
reforms in the sphere of politics and 
oleverly suggested another field of action 
where a closer co-operation between the 
two could be scoured with profit to both. 
Desire to work for and to seoure the 
economic well-being of both the masses 
and the classes, it argued, would serve to 
coalesce where barren political controversies 
had oontrivid to keep apart. It soon 
leaked out who was the father of this idea. 
The deft touches of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain's 
hand were clearlj recognizable. The Punjab 
is an agricultural province. Natural!) the 
agricultural interests would predominate 
in its legislature, but it has so happened 
that through a faulty distribution of the 
franchise, the urban classes have been 
allotted a smaller representation in the 
legislature than their population in urban 
areas would warrant. The rural Mussalmans 
welcomed the scheme as they saw in it a 
means of escape from the heavy debt 
which tbe agricultural classes were groan¬ 
ing and possibility of securing relief from 
the irksome features whioh tbe then existing 
agrarian legislation had developed through 
tbe interpretation which the law Courts had 
read into some of its provisions. The 
agricultural classes of the Hindus and 
the Sikhs also took the same view and 
joined hands with the Mussalmans who 
formed tbe majority. The urban Mussalmane 
remained quiescent, but the Hindus and 
the Sikhs grew suspicions. They saw in 
this new move an extension to eoonomio 
sphere of the policies whioh Sir Fasl-i* 
Hussain had so snooessfutly pursued in 
Mis political domain. It was nnder these 
auspices that the Unionist Party took its 
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birth. When the Unioniit Ministry 
assumed offioe, it «u found that the 
opposition was numerically ineffective. 
The Government proceeded on its way 
unappreciative of the interests represented 
by the Opposition. The legislative 
programmes and administrative policies of 
the party generated an impression that 
there exists a conflict between the rural and 
nrban interests. To the familiar malady 
of the Hindo-Muslim trouble was added 
another malaise—the beginnings of a class 
war. The urban Mussulmans soon found 
out that they were not pulling their 
weight and that as a result the 
governmental power and privileges, which 
they hhd thought would flow in full 
meaeure by virtue of tbe majority of 
Mussulmans in tbe Unionist party, had 
practically dried up. 

Now (1940) appeared the All-India 
Muslim League on the scene with its 
resolution for the establishment of 

PAGANISM AND 

BY Db. T. M. P. 

HIS book’" contains four essays of 
Professor Murray—all of them well 
thought out and neatly presented in the 
olaeeio style of the Greeks with wbioh ho 
is intimately acquainted. The subjects 
treated are: “ Pagan Religion and Philosophy 
at the time of Christ,” "The Btoio 
Philosophy," “Tbe Conception of Another 
Life,” and " What is Permanent in 
Positivism.” 

In the first essay, Professor Murray 
contrasts ' ancient philosophy' with ' the 

* too so, Cura run and Homaxmt. By Gilbert 
Murray, d.o.l., uwd., Lilt ». formerly Professor of 
Orests is the University of Oxford. Published by 
George Alien A Unwin Ltd. Prise t Sh. 


independent Muslim States in the North¬ 
west and the North-east of India. The 
imagination of the masses was fired. The < 
rural classes remained indifferent-.at the 
beginning. The urban classes began to 
weigh the benefits of capturing full 
power in an independent Muslim State 
against the privilege of retaining tbeir present 
share in a coalition government. Por a 
time it appeared to them that tbe bird 
in hand was worth two in the Pakistan 
bush, but the vehemence of the Hindu 
and Sikh opposition, and the 
handioaps and drawbacks of the coalition 
government and the enthusiasm of tbe 
Muslim masses for the Pakistan have 
all combined in a manner to make it 
diflioull for responsible Mussulmans in the 
Punjab to continue to keenly support 
the present position by oashing on 
Sir Fazal-i-Hossain's political credit. 
Tbe poet is steadily scoring on 
the politician. 

CHRISTIANITY 

MABADEYAN 

Christian religion' and finds that the 
spread of Christianity in the early 
centuries was a consequence of the 
disappearance of the cultured class. He 
traces the development of philosophy from 
Plato and Aristotle onwards, sketches the 
systems of Ethics given by these two 
great phiiosopheib and tbeir interpretation 
by the Epiourean and tbe Stoic schools, 
and concludes that when oolture decayed, 
mysticism and superstition took its place. 

The cadent world, ae civilisation declined, wee 
overburdened by the ever-increasing mass of 
superstitions, and its thought dentalurd by a 
blind rov«eooe for tho posl philosophy ss well 
as religion eould hardly find lire, except through 
a process of which the first step wee a vigorous 
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denial of f»lu god* That step onoe taken, it a 
ooriou* to observe how little of ancient philosophy 
bee perished, how muoh bee merely been taken 
over by Chnstiaoity, and how few new ideas m 
the realms of metaphysics or morale have occurred 
to die human mind since the fourth oentury 
before Cbiist. 

Id the second essay, Professor Morray 
gives an acooont of Stoioism ‘ the greatest 
system of organized thought which the 
mind of man had bniit op for itself in the 
Graeco-Roman world before the ooming 
of Christianity.' There are two classes 
of religions—those for prosperity and those 
for adversity. A religion which is to be 
suooeBsful m the struggle for existence 
mast share in the nature of both. 
Stoicism, like Christianity, was suited to 
oiroomstaoccs of prosperity as well as 
adversity. Though primarily a religion for 
the oppressed, it had the requisite power 
of adaptation. Both a penniless Blave 
and an emperor of Borne could find a 
consolation In it. It says. "Nothing hot 
goodness is good, nothing but badness 
is bad. Pain, pleasure, health, sickness, 
human friendship and affection are sell 
indifferent.” At the same time, it aeka 
its votary to work for the good of the 
world in the firm belief that man's true 
God is the helping of man. No wonder 
that Professor Murray finds this view 
“ eo sublime and so stirring that at 
times it almost deadens one's power of 
criticism ”, 

In the third essay, the learned Professor 
deals with the conception of Another Life, 
wbioh the commonest view places after 
death, but mystios and contemplativee 
believe to exist now in onr own souls. 
Is ancient literature, the oonoeption of 
Another Life oonaistiog of blise and 
torments are always connected with the 
Myeteriee which are simply Initiation 
Ceremonies. Even the mental pictures of 
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Heaven and Hell are based upon the 
actual ritual of the Myeteriee. Not 
satisfied with enoh an external view of 
Another Life, the philosopher, especially 
the Stoio, turns to the inner life of 
man. The true life it the life of the 
sooi. The outer worldly life ia of no 
oonseqnenoe. In the region of the inner 
life, the region of the free will, lies man's 
true heaven, quite other than the obvioos 
life, independent of it, nntooohed by it. 
Professor Morray is attracted by the 
grandenr of this philosophy. Bnt the 
humanist in him will not oonsent to 
regard the tribunal of a man’s own soul 
as ultimate. “Our tribunal is not perfect, 
it only tries to see and to do right," 
he says, ” for real full-blooded happinese, 
as for any satisfaction of our complete 
natores, we are thrown for good and 
evil on the realities of the outer social 
life and the turbid mercies of our 
fellow-men ". 

In the last essay, the author sets forth 
what he ooneiders to be of permanent 
value in Auguste Comte'a philosophy. 
Positivism finds on all theistio religions 
the projection of man’s own desire and 
fears, what may be called man-thinking 
and wish-thinking. Any oonoeption of the 
divine is bonnd to be anthropomorphic. 
We bnild our God ont of what we take 
to be the beet that we know or oan 
imagine from onr experience. And the 
fear of the great uncertainty that 
surrounds us makes us believe that there 
is 'a friend behind the phenomena’. Bnt 
Comte thinks that even without snob a 
belief man may be moral. Morality, 
according to him, does not depend on 
any system of false beliefs. It has its 
roots in human character. It is the 
humamtat in man that makes him 
altruistic. The true object of worship 
ia not a far-off God, but the spirit of 
mutual help among all mortal beings. 
That is Comte's God—Humanity. 

Greatly influenced by Humanism and 
Positivism as Professor Morray is, it is 
bnt natnral that he thonid regard Comte's 
system as not only snblimo but tens. 
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THE PATRIOT POETS OF GUJARAT 

BT Mb. J. G. KARANDIKAR, B.*., B.T. 

(Headmatfer, Sulakhe High School, Barn, Sholapur Dittriet) 


P RIOR to the Gandhisn epoch, the 
patriotic poetry of Gojarat wan in 
iti infancy. No donbt there were a few 
Gujarati poets who had already composed 
some patriotic songs. For instance, the 
poet Dalpatram (1817 to 1898 A.».) and the 
poet Narmadaehankar (1818 to 1886 A.P.), 
who shone in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, express patriotic feel¬ 
ings in some of their poems. Dalpatram 
says that love of oar country mast now 
be Jana-Dharma, the religion of the 
masses. Narmadashankar, while describing 
the condition of modern India, says that the, 
country cannot prosper without intense 
longing for her freedom. His inspiring 
song. “Hail the Groat Gujarat" is very 
popular in that province. Barring these 
few exceptions, it can be said that the 
patriotic poetry of Gojarat did not shine 
with its full glory and brilliance until 
the great movement iannohed by the 
‘Mahatma’ in the year 1920. This year 
opened a new age in the history of the 
patriotic poetry of Gujarat. Young poets 
animated with the love of their motherland 
wrote and sang All-India national songs, 
thrilling the massee and awakening them 
to their real situation. This wonderful 
upheaval was, however, already foreseen as 
many as fifty yean ago by Narmada- 
shankar with hie penetrating poetic vision. 
He then observed: “I saw to-day some 
anspioions signs. My veins are overfull 
with enthusiasm; my blood is now 
invigorated with a new life." 

These ntteranoee made half a century 
ago wen perfectly justified in Gojarat 
by the year 1910, that was a landmark 
in tiie history of India. The last two 


decades gave rise to some young patriot 
poets in Gojarat, who kept the torch of 
devotion to motherland ever radiant with 
their patriotic songs. 

Among the patriot poets of Gojarat, 
A. F. Rbabardar ranks supreme. Parsi 
by religion, he ha» composed excellent 
songs in chaste Gujaratbi that have 
immortalized bis fame as a patriot poet 
of a very high order. He is not only 
intensely prond of India's past, hot he 
has unflinching faith too in her sons 
and daughters who, he says, “with their 
Bpirit of heroism, self-respeot and self- 
sacrifice will raise her to the pinnacle of 
the glory”. In his poem “Amaro Desha” 
(our country) which is bis master-pieoe, 
he admirably voices these feelings and 
implores the Almighty to give him and 
his oountrymen the will and the strength 
to achieve the goal of freedom. He finds 
no other land in this world that can 
stand in comparison with Bharata Bhoomi, 
as regards her natural beauty and her 
illustrious history. He makes a vigorous 
appeal to the heroio spirit of the land 
in his oelebrated poem " Devinie Efaappar " 
(The alms-pot of the Mother) wherein he 
calls upon the inhabitants of Bharat 
(India) to offer the alms of their heads 
in the mother's alms-pot. He has also 
written some English poems, the collection 
of which is known as “The BUksnTassel". 
The poet, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, speaks 
highly of this anthology. He says: “ I fed, 
yon have the gift of poesy which mast 
naturally reveal itaalf in all its freedom 
and grace in your mother tongue, and 
I do not wonder- that your books have 
attained distinction in Gnjarathi Literatim,” 
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In addition to national Bongs be has 
also written some provincial songs of 
Gujarat. His "Gunawanti Gujarat" 

' published in 1906 is almost a household 
song in' that province and can be ranked 
with "Bande Mataram" which originated 
in Bengal. * This great poet recently 
presided over the Gujarat Literary 

Conference—an honour which he fully 

deserves. The Conference has been blessed 
by Mahatma Gandhi, who is himself a 
devotee of Gujarati Literature, 
with his inspiring message to the 

Conference. 

Another well-known modern poet of 
Gujarat is Nhanalal Eavi. A happy 
combination of grace and majesty of 
style is a characteristic feature of his 
poems. He has travelled to the nooks 
and corners of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
and he has, therefore, first-hand knowledge 
of the conditions of the masses. The 
study of different religions has broadened 
his intellectual vision. Qis national songs 
and folk-songs are full of vivid imagery 
and ardent emotion. He is, moreover, an 
excellent playwright. His poetioal trans¬ 
lation of the Bbagavad Geeta marks him 
out as a scholar and philosopher. He 
was also one of those who took part in 
the Satyagraha movement launched by 
the 'Mahatma' in 1980. On the whole 
his position as a modern Gujarati genius 
is unique, because in him the pen and 
the praotice go hand in band. 

Harilal Dhrnwa is another patriot poet 
of Gojarat. He has written a number of 
poetic works ont of which " Aryotkarsha" 
(the Glory of the Aryans) is one. Hie 
poem* are kindled with patriotic spirit. 
His songs: “This land is mine” sad 
“ Devotion to my oonntry" are his 

ffluhn'i niOOOli 


Dr. Chandula! is a famous Gojaratbi 
patriot. In the Bengal partition days he 
oOmposed some national songs, wbieb are 
popularly sung even now. He proceeded 
to England for specialisation in Dentistry. 
There he came into contact with the 
exiled Indian revolutionaries. Bat after 
his return be beoame a follower of 
Lokamanya Tilak. Since 1990, the dootor 
is always seen to be active in the 
freedom's battle. His songs breathe an 
air of patriotic sense whioh is wide in 
outlook and it is well expressed in his 
famous song: " Hail Hindnathan ” in which 
he appeals to all communities to merge 
their private differences and to strive in 
harmony for the freedom of their (nother- 
land. 

Meghani is another illustrious patriotic 
poet of Gujarat. He has written some 
excellent patriotic songs. His song "Age 
Kadam" (step forward) is a remark¬ 
able instance of his vigorous and 
suggestive poesy. 

Professor B. E. Thakore is a profound 
scholar and holds a high rank among the 
national poets of Gojarat. His songs have 
popularised him with the youth of the 
province, and are deserving of All-India 
reveronee when they are sufficiently known 
outside Gujarat. His songs with a dis¬ 
criminate ohoioe of words, oharming style 
and beauty of thought and expression an 
in no way inferior to the mon nnowaed 
patriotic songs of the Bengalee literati. His 
song: "Hail my mother" oomposed in 
1907 oan be oited as an illustration. 

The history of the modern patriot poete 
of Gujarat is thus put in a nutahell. 
A study of their works will not only 
afford intellectual pleasure hut will also 
ho a source of inspiration. 


I \ 



VICEROY’S COUNCIL EXPANSION 


Bx Shi Rt. Hoh. Db. SB TBJ BAHADUR 8APRU 

[Bov the MOoad time einoe the ootbreak of the war, the Viceroy's Executive Oonooil 
haa been expanded and reoonetitnted by the addition of six new member*, vie., 

Sir 0. P. Ramaawami Aiyar Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Sir B. 0. Ban f hell, 

Sir Jogeodra Singh, Sir J. P. Brivastava and Khan Bahadur Sir 
Daman. Though on personal groonda aome of the appointments are 
undoubtedly commendable, there can be no pretenoe that the new Council * oonld in 
any senA be called a National Government. That demand ramaina aa far from 

fulfilment aa ever. Political power remains where it baa always been. The sc* 

called Defenoe Portfolio i* bereft of most of the function* that go with that 

office in other countries. No wonder there ia little enthusiasm for the step 

by Government after all this delay, and no party worth the name ia ■*«-*-* 
with the way this important question haa been handled. Aa pointed out by 
Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, President of the Liberal Federation, the repeated 
demands tor oomplete Indianisation and for making the Bxeoutive Council a 

completely non-offioial body functioning on the basis of Cabinet responsibility had 
been ignored. The present expanded Bxeoutive Counoil is, therefore, no substitute 

for a National Government without which a National War Front oonld hardly 

be effectively created. Apart from Indianisation or expansion, the only test of the 
adequacy of any new proposal is whether it would, in substance and effect, transfer 
the /entity of power into Indian haoda. No one could pretend that the new 

Council does this. In so far aa it has failed to do so, it has failed in its 

immediate task of solving the deadlook and oreating the atmosphere for a united 
and enthusiastic war front Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru makes aa unanswerable point 
when he says that the control of the Secretary of State over the Bxeoutive 

Council has in no way been relaxed and that “it is no use looking up to the 
Viceroy under the existing oiroumstanoea aa even a benevolent dictator".—Ed. /. R.] 


I N my opinion the expansion of the 

Vioaroy'a Bxeoutive Council, though it 
raises the number of Indians to ten, does 
not really betoken any change in the 

political and constitutional character of 
the Council or its powers. It ia only 

the continuation of the policy of the 

declaration of August 8, 1940. Many of 
the Provisoes are now represented, and 
I am glad that the Sikhs and the 
Depressed Classes will also be now 
represented in the Bxeoutive Council. All 
this might have been done two years 
ago, or at least a year ago. 

Binoe then events have moved teat and 
far. It will be absurd for any one to 
imagine that the expansion is going to 
satisfy the two best organised bodies—the 
Congress and the Muslim League. 

Sir Stafford Grippe, who had been 
admired so mooh In Baglaad, Ja my 
M 


opinion, bungled, and bungled hopelessly, 
aa I oan say from personal knowledge. 
He alienated all other seotiona of politicians 
by telling them that he was anxious to 
secure the consent of the Congress and 
the Muslim League alone. He failed in 
that. Do Mr. Amery and Lord Linlithgow 
seriously think that they are going to 
satisfy the C ongr ess or the Muslim League? 
Perhaps it would be mors oorraot to say 
that they fully realise that the ohangss 
effected by them will produce no impres¬ 
sion on these two parties, bat will they 
produoe any impression on the despised 
others? If they think like Oat, they 
are greatly mistaken. 

I taka full note of the feet that a 
sort of Defenoe Portfolio, whiob was 
anathema in She beginning of the conver¬ 
sations with Sir Stafford Grippe, haa bean 
created. To the extent to which it makes 
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a breach in the citadel, I approve of it 
bat I do not think we need attach any 
exaggerated importance to it. Side by 
aide with that remains the fact that the 
Home and Finance Portfolios remain where 
they werer-in British hands. In addition 
to that is the faot that the War Transport 
Portfolio also goes to a non-offloial British 
representative of Big Business. 

As a debating point, it may be very 
well to say that Indians hold ten as 
against five portfolios, whioh will be held 
by the British. It would, however, be 
wrong for any one to think that the 
present ohange is anything ha the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a National Government. It is 
not even a fully Indianised or non-offloial 
Executive Connoil. In ordinary oiroom- 
stances the oontrol of the Secretary of 
State over the Bxeontive Oounoil, whioh 
is invisible to the outsider, is very red 
and persistent. It cannot be less real or 
persistent in these days, particularly when 
a man like Ur. Amery is the presiding 
deity of the India Office. 

The faot that it is invisible to tbe 
naked eye, or imperoeptible to tbe average 
man, cannot make it the lese objectionable. 
It is no use looking up to the Viceroy 
under the existing circumstances aa even 
a benevolent dictator. He is nothing of 
the kind. Lord Uorley once described 
the Vioaro t of India ae the Secretary of 
State’s agent—a view whioh was contested 
by seme writers at that time. The present 
situation has unfortunately justified the 
view of Lord Uorley, though it was put 
in • different spirit. The true dictator 
now is Ur. Amery—the one mu in the 
British Empire who is most distrusted 
by Congre ss m en, non-Oongiessmen and 
politicians of nearly every school, 


It is Impossible, in my opinion, to ruse 
a spirit of trust ud confidence in this 
country or to fortify the position of those 
who honestly like to give uy help to 
the British Government, as against Japu 
ud Germany, unless there is a change 
of personnel ud the first than to go 
should be Ur. Amery. 

Bo far ae tbe personnel of the new 
expuded Oounoil is concerned, I am free 
to admit that some of them are very 
able ud good men, bnt it is not able 
ud good mu that matter, it is tbe 
powers which they enjoy ud the freedom 
whioh they eojoy from the paralysing 
oontrol and influence of the India Office 
whioh alone can ohuge the situation in 
India. Let there be no mistake about 
it. If trust begets trust, distrust also 
begets distrust. 


SOKHALE’S SPEECHES 

This collection of Qokhsle’s Speeohss 
may claim to be Mriy exhaustive, 
no important pro n ounos ro sot of Us 
having beta omit ted. The book eon- 
telns four parts and aa appendix. 
The first part includes all his bowed 
Speeches; the eceoad* ill hie Qmmumi 
Spee ch e s , the third, eps e o h a a In appro- 
otstion of Huase, Maorojl,Baaeds. Mehta 
and BeoosrJIs the fcoth, miscellaneous 
speeches del iv ere d la Bio gland sod 
India. Oontaine also the faHtext of hie 
evidence before the Weifay Onmmlaalrm. 

man worn asm amenta 

M bs Is. 4. 

To Subs, of "Indian Review,” Re. g.g. 
ramson asms 

G. A. HATMAH * Oo„ MADRAS. 



INDIAN AFFAl RS 

BT "AN INDIAN JOURNALIST ” 


fkt Wertieg (MMHtH’i iHiiiM 

NOB again (be Congreei Working 
Commit tee, which met at Wardba 
end bed prolonged diecauione with 
Gundbiji end other lesdere, bu adopted a 
lengthy reeolation pleading (or the 
immediate withdrawal of the Britiah 
power from India, ao aa to enanre effective 
defence againat foreign aggreaaion. Tbe 
long-winded diaaertation, though oouohed 
in oonrteone terms, oannot hide the fact 
that it ia a virtual ultimatum without a 
time limit. In tbe event of non- 
compliance, there ia delloite threat of 
maaa action. The logio of tbia demand 
for withdrawal at thia grave oriaia when 
the enemy ia at our gates ia certainly 
mystifying. No wonder that responsible 
bodies and individuals are alarmed at 
the dismal proapeot that faoea the oountry— 
threat of disorder within and aggression 
from without. 

Congress spokesmen contend that only 
an independent India will give the 
necessary stimnlns tor patriotio action on 
a nation-wide scale. Gandbiji makes it 
dear that what is wanted ia immediate 
notion, not promises. Bandit Nehru 
explains that it ia the only way to 
inspire the people to confront the 
Japanese menace, while the Congress 
President says that it has beoome quite 
impossible for Congress to wait and 
watch passively. Indeed, without subs¬ 
cribing to tbe “quit India” programme) 
leaders of other parties equally realise the 
inadeqnaoy of the stops taken by 
Government to call forth the spirit of 
resistance in the fullest measure. 

While it is deplorable to aaa that 
Government is still persisting in its old 


ways, learning nothing and forgetting 
nothing from the lessons of the war, 
Gandhiji's own contribution is by no 
means oaloulated to solve tbe deadlock. 
His “quit India” slogan at sohb a time 
is positively embarrassing and is bound to 
impede war efforts and to create farther dis¬ 
sension in oar ranks. It will only «wiw 
oonfusion worse confounded. For the cour¬ 
teous appeal to Britain to withdraw is followed 
by a warning oonveyed though in the mildest 
terms possible. “If tbe appeal fails,” says 
the Desolation, ” Congress will be 
relaotsntly compelled to utilise all its 
non-violent strength for the vindication 
of the political rights and liberty of 
India under the leadership of 
Gandhi.” That is to say, in simple words, 
Gandhiji will dsdare civil disohedienoe and 
the country will be plunged in a mortal 
yet fotile struggle. The consequences of 
such an notion at a time like this are 
difficult to contemplate with equanimity, 
and we oan only hope that better oounaels 
will prevail and tbe deadlook will be 
resolved in ways more oonsonant to reason 
and with a sense of realism in «-g 
the situation that confronts the oountry. 

fesSklJI’s Win lag is Japaa 
Ever since tbe outbreak of the war 
tbe people of India, irrespective of ooete 
or oread or party, have emphatically 
declared in unmistakable terms their 
sympathy with the democracies and their 
determination to resist Axis «g g»»..j~i 
The Congress, not to speak of other 
polities! o rg an i sa ti o ns , has time and 
again reaffirmed its hostility to Ante 
ambitions. And yet it is oommon know¬ 
ledge that Hitler and Muse’ilN and Tojo 
are carrying on a dishonest campaign 
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making it appear that India will weloome 
their advent to this oonntry. Uahatma 
Gudhi has, therefore, done well to warn 
them against any inch misleading ideas, 
ud his oiear rebuff is a timely warning. 
Oar differences with Britain are a purely 
domestic 'affair, and it is fitting ud 
proper that Mahatma Gudhi should make 
this dear in his letter “ To Every 
Japanese ”: 

Yon have been gravely misinformed, at I know 
you are, that we have chosen this particular moioe.it 
to embarrass the Allies when your attack against 
India is imminent If we wanted to turn Britain's 
deffloulty into our opportunity, we should have 
done it as soon aa the war broke out nearly 
thiee years age, 

Our movement demanding the withdrawal of 
the British power from India should in no way 
be misunderstood In fact, if we are to believe 
your reported anxiety for the independence of 
India, a recognition of that id dependence by 
Britain should leave you no excuse for any 
attack on India. Moreover, your reported profes- 
sion sort# ill with your ruthless aggression 
sgsinst China. 

1 would ask you to make no mistake about the 
feat that you will be sadly disillusioned if you 
believe that you wilt receive a willing welcome 
from India 

I. I, aid fin Ceagrsts 

Mr. G. Rajagopalaohari’s resignation from 
all Congress bodies and the Legislature, 
though inevitable under the oirenmstanoes, 
is one of the saddest things in onr public 
life. It means the severance of a link 
which has meant so much for the great 
institution daring the last two deoades. 
For over *0 years, 0. R. hae been a 
vital force in Congress politics, shaping 
its polioioe and guiding ite worker* on 
lines which hie own initiative ha* done 
pet a little to chalk out. 


and a* one of the "brain trnet" of the 
Congress high command, bis inflnenos bsa 
always counted very mnob in nationalist 
circles. Bit fine intellect ud high character 
combined to lend hie actions and words 
u utbority second only to Gudhiji’s. 
It most, therefore, be a gnat wrenoh for 
him as for his colleagues to part oompany 
on a matter whiob it baffling settlement. 

Hie devotion to the Congress daring all 
these yean was so complete that no 
service or sacrifice was too gieat for him. 
Add to this, bis administrative experience 
ud his brilliut soooess in offioe—we 
have some measure of hie extraordinary 
ability and bit commanding position m 
the counsels of the Congress. To be 
deprived of the leadership of snob a man 
is a great loee, indeed, to the Congress. 
Without entering into the merits of the 
controversy, one may well despair of 
finding another who eu adequately fiU 
the plaoe left vacant by C. R. 

If after snoh long and intimate con¬ 
nection with the Congress C. R. has 
thought fit to resign, it must surely bo 
ondor a compelling sense of doty ud in 
the interests of what he deems to bo 
a matter of principle and of supreme 
importance to the oonntry. He said: 

I want to ooavtrt tbs Oongrm nod toe chief 
purpose of ay resignation is to assure gr ee t er 
freedom of settop, My oempalgn regarding • 
Hiodu-Muelim settlement cannot eases until it is 
ettstoed. X aa out of the Congress in body, 
but not to spirit, 

Experience shows that if it ia di*to>tt 
to convert the Congress from within, it 
most be well-nigh impossible to do it 
from without I 



August IMS] 

Iks Mni M g lrt s tiw 

Tha Governor-General hu decided to 
extend the life of the existing Connoil of 
8Me end Legislative Assembly for s further 
period of ooe year from October 1, 1912. 
This mesas that till the end of the war, 
the present Central Legislature will not 
be dissolved. 

Now the present Central Legislative 
Assembly is eight years old but the 
prospeot of Federation and the actual 
outbreak of war have kept it alive. 
Legislatures exist for voicing public 
opinion. Surely in eight years problems 
have mopped up, on which the oountry 
has been sharply divided in opinion. If 
the old* members still truly represent the 
oonntry, Government will have the addi¬ 
tional satisfaction of being confirmed in 
their view by the country’s verdiot in 
their favour. If not, they have no right 
to be there. As it is, there is no 
meaning in carrying on with a body 
whoee credentials are in dispute. As a 
writer in the Statesman truly observes: 

Tide is to reduce the Central Legislature to • 
fSieo. Election* to these two Houses ore never t 
difficult mftmir tod should not bo so even to war¬ 
time. Political India Should have bean given a 
ohaooa to sand now representative* than There 
am now issues and new psrsooaHtiee The war is 
one bane, Fakfatan another. A* the Central Legis¬ 
lative organs of a yet unpartitioned India, the 
Assembly and the Council of (Mato owe It to 
themselves to keep young and fully en rapport 
with the oountry’• political thought. General 
Blaotioaa am a safety -valve even in difficult 
tunes. Denied them, public opinion seeks all 
~of abnormal outlet*. 

The Provinces ere taking a leaf from 
the Centre. Tbs Government of Orissa 
under tbs Premiership of the Maharaja 
of Perlakimidi acorns to be desperately 
oat to preserve the make-believe ministry 
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iotaot. Soys Maniacs Asad, the Congress 
President : 

A Ministry has bean (broad wtdob took* tha 
aupport of the majority. The whole province is 
unpatieot to throw away this uncouth burden. 
As no constitutional method oould ho followed to 
support this un co n st itut iona l p r o co d my, all sorts of 
useless tactics art being used to gain time to 
tave tha Muuolry. 

Tit Asteawkil* Mssby 

In a reoent speech at Madras, 8ir 
A root Bamaswami Mndaliar put up a 
vigorous defence of the Government of 
India's attitude to the automobile industry. 
He said that the proposed scheme 
wss very nebulous; it contemplated no 
more than a mere assemblage of plants; 
and that the Government rightly refused to 
dnanoe it. Sir Visveavarayya, who had from 
the beginning taken great paint to further 
the project refutes these charges. In a 
press statement, he says that “all this is 
a mis-statement". Quoting extracts from 
the relevant correspondence, he points not 
that the aoheme was definite enough sad 
was by no means nebulous. Ho goes 
on to say 

that the scheme was ao assembly plant wee a 
pun invention on tha part of some on* who waa 
oppose d to the scheme We thee offend Urn* if 
the Government had any reeaouabi* objection to 
aomr>bVog, wo were prepared to drop that operation. 

Sir Visveavarayya adda that “no loan 
waa asked for After refuting the 
Gommeroe Member's charges oategorically, 
be saye: 

The truth seem* to be that Government do not 
wtoh to encourage this industry. If they wished 
to help, they would not have baas giving dUhcwat 
raassoe at different times In tha manner they 
have been doing. 

The Oosamero* Member ha* been orttloal about 
tho scheme submitted bp us. Qovsra m snS have 
uovar made a single hoiaful euggeeHnsi that If we 
p»a s e e d e d in any parttoniar way sgneaM* to thorn, 
tbw would Iwlp the iedaotry. 


Indian af*ai&8 
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lapMl (fit Iran 1st 

Now that war i* almost knocking at 
oar doors, the demand (or arming Indians 
haa become insistent. Not only the 
military classes but members of all 
oommomties are pressing the need for 
militarisation. There is a feeling that 
even this move is belated. It is interest¬ 
ing m this oonneotion to recall how very 
old is this demand for military training. 
The repeal of the Arms Act was one of 
the repeated demands of the old 
Congress. As early as 1877, Pheroceshab 
Mehta took np the lead in the matter 
of Indians joining the Volunteer movement. 
At a public meeting in the Town Hail, 
Bombay, he confronted the Governor with 
an amendment to the resolution calling 
for European Volunteers. Pheroseshah 
Mehta got up and moved the amendment 
that "it is not advisable to resolve on 
the formation of a volunteer corps 
composed exclusively of Europeans in a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Bombay". It was a brave thing to do at 
that time. Pheroseshab, indeed, held very 
strong opinions on the question of the 
formation of Indian volunteer corps and 
was definitely opposed to the Arms Act. 
At the fourth Session of the Congress at 
Allahabad, Su Pheroseshah made a prophetic 
speech urging the need to repeal the 
Act, which has tended to emasoulate the 
people. 

You cannot, and aught not to, sm aacu l a to a 
whole nation It may be Mid that 
tha tune may coma m future when thaae 
reetrohnpa will be removed. But remember 
that when once the Indian people become 
e m a eul e t e ii , it will be a very long time indeed 
before you cen get them to reoorer their 
menBneee and their vigour. That ic 
my growl for eupporting the proposition, and 
1 my it la a practical groond Perhape, a 
good many of you remember the oast of James U 
who, when hi hie hour of peril, appealed to'the 
Duka of Belfort (whom son had beau murierod 
by tha Stag) for help, to whom the old nobleman 


replied: *1 had onoe a ton whoa 1 oouid have 
cent for your urittesne. But I have not got 
him now.* In the Mae way In anas hour of need 
India might have to ay wm sS hhi g ton Her to 
England. I entirely asognla all the 
reeeona b le, and, to n certain extant, alarming 
difficulties which hsve been relied i but I my 
that, If you strive to fellow s really tor righted 
policy, you will realiM from tha l aat one of hfitory 
that it oao never be wia to emeeouluto s 
nation. 

How very prophetio arc thaae word*, 
whioh are ao pat to the preaent timae. 
Could anything add to the force of 
Pberoseshab’s argument,? 


Carswell ta Trtvaatan lewu 

Sir C. P. Ramaawamt Aiyer’s elevation 
to the Viceroy's Executive Council baa 
necessitated a temporary interruption of 
his labours as Dewan of Travanoore. For 
six years, Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyer has 
devoted himself oomplotely to the service 
of the Maheraia sod State of Travanoore, 
and it ia hot fitting that in felicitating 
him on his appointment, the Travanoore 
Legislative Assembly ehoold plaoe 
on reoord its sense of hie invaluable 
tsrvioes to the State. The Dewan* 
President took the opportunity to explain 
that be woold do hie bit to bring about 
that unification of oornmnnitiee which ie 
the oryiog need of the boor. 

If at Delhi I oan help tha taek of unification 
in any manner, taking advantage of the ciioju** 
stances that I have net only been n mtvhbar of 
tha Congress myself, bat alto a 
member of every tope of legislature In India and 
m addition offldal leader of every kind of 
bgWeture in the country—if with the back- 
gmviH* of than ousumatancea or eooidanta, it 
beoooiee possible for mo to try and being all the 
apparently omfficting rieman t a together and beta 
Hie Kxoellaoty the Vioeroy and my honourahla 
eoDewma to a..iva at a concordat, I shall ha 
grataful to Providence. 

This is a grsat task and wall worth 
doing by one of Sir G. P.’s rich experiaaoa, 
and no doubt his efforts in this direction 
will ho watobed with Intaraat and 
appreciation. 
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Dm tmum Mete m Likyu Bsnpslge 

I N the two day debate ia the Hoau ot 
Oommone on the Libyan oampaigu, 
Mr. Ohorohill showed himeelf (Hit the 
muter of the Honee. Be bu won an 
overwhelming numerical majority which is 
decisive. Poblio sentiment in Britain, and 
indeed throoghoot the Empire rone 
strongly in faronr of bis retention as 
war-leader. 

Introdooing the 'no oonfideooe' motion 
on the Government, Sir John Wardlaw 
llilne vehemently oritioised the oentral 
direction ot war strategy from London. 
“ She mom of oar failare lies here rather 
then in Libya,” deolared Sir John, who 
added that it was a mistake to combine 
the offices ot Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defenoe. Britain wu prodnoing weapons 
“ almost completely oat of date ”, He 
wanted to know whether tbe decision to 
abandon Tobruk wu taken at Cairo in 
the battle-field, at London or at Washington. 
Sir fioger Keyes seconding tbe moHon 
pointed oat that Mr. CharohiH’s system 
of naval advisers wu responsible for the 
immobilisation of the marine fonts in Hie 
Mediterranean, wbioh had previously 
done gnat wort ia Libya. Be oalled for 
a change at the Admiralty and said it 
wu vital that Mr. Cbnrohlll should 
con tines to lead tike country u head of 
"a real National Government”. 

flpssking on behalf of tbe Government, 
Oapt. Lyttelton defended the production 
programme and revealed tint substantial 
reinforoemeote wen on their way 'to 
Gen. Auchlnleck's tones. Be predieted 
they would shortly surpaee the enemy in 
several important weapons. 


When the debate wu reanmed the next < 
day, Mr. Anearin Bavin seconded Sir John 
Wardlaw Milne's no-oonftdeoce motion. 
He uid: “ Hr. Cborcbill wins debate after 
debate and loses battle after battle.” 

Beplying to tbe debate, Mr. Cburobill 
said. “The doty ot the Home is to 
sustain or change the Government. If it 
cannot ebange, it should sustain. There 
is no middle course in war time." 
Oonclnding, tbe Premier repudiated the 
snggestion that he bad misled the House. 

“ I will uy nothing more about tbe fatom 
exoept to invite the House and tbe nation 
to feoe with ooorage whatever it may 
unfold." 

Tbe result wu a foregone conclusion. 
Tbe no confidence motion wu defeated 
by 476 votes to 35. 


The heroes sf Egypt 

Egypt’s sympathies are avowedly with 
tbe allied came. The Government of 
Nahu Puba has, however, preferred a state 
of non-belligerenoy in the present orieis. 
Egypt’s complete trust in the treaty with 
Britain wu made clou in a statement on 
March 7. "The present war,” said 
Puha, "is a sort oT world revolution, 
and the but means of achieving Egypt's 
urns is to place oar full trust in the 
Treaty, whieh we freely signed. ... to 
safeguard our national independence. . . .” 

The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty does not 
require Egypt to go to war in aid of 
Britain. The relevant olease rone u 
follows: "Should .... either of the Birib 
Contracting Parties become engaged in 
war. the other High Contracting Party 
will.... immediately oome to his aid in 
the eapaoity of an ally. ... The aid of 
B. M. the King of Egypt will oonsist 
in .... famishing to B. M. the King- 

Emporor on .Egyptian territory_ail 

the faoUiiiea and assistance in hie power, 
including tike ou of hie porta, aerodromes 
and means ot oammuoioation." 

It le clear that this olauu does not 
hind Egypt to render armed assistance, 
and Britain, in aooordanoe with her 
solemn undertaking, hu not 
Mmad a s sist ance from Egypt, 


DIARY OF THE MONTH 


o 


Jane 26. Over a thousand R. A. P. plane* 
attack Bremen. 

Jane 27. Mr. Churohill book in England- 

—Statement on Washington talks. 

—U. S. offensive in Booth Peoifio. 

Jane 26. Canterbury bombed. 

—Allies at grips with Axis forces in 
defence of Mile Valley. 

Jane 29. Mersa Matroh is evacuated by 
the Allied foroes. 

—Hitler launches bis summer offensive in 
Rassia—with a plan to split red army 
into three sections. 

Jane 80. Sri V. Biswanath Dae, ex-Premier 
of Oriesa, is arrested. 

—Heavy fighting in Egypt, Gen. Aaobinleck 
takes command. 

July 1. Commons debate on Libya defeat. 

—Heavy fighting east of El Alomein. 

Jaly 2. Mr. Cbarohill replies to oritias in 
the Commons debate: Mo confidence 
motion defeated by 475 votes to 25. 

—Personnel of the Viceroy’s Council 
announced. 

Jaly 8. Hitler lannohes new offensives 
in Bassia. 

—Parioas battle in the Karsk area. 

Jaly 4. Allies’ sacoessfa! counter-attack 
in Egypt 

Jaly 6. Pierce battle on the Kursk- 
Kharkov front 

—Liberals' warning against civil dis¬ 
obedience sad plea for complete 
Tniilsoisatinu of Viceroy’s Council. 

Jaly 6. Congress Working 0"m'vitte* meets 
at Wstdha. 

—Lord Halifax flies] home. 


July 7. Gandhiji explains his proposals to 
the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardba. 

July 8. Germans cross the Don. 

—British forces occupy Mayotta. 

Jaly 9. G. B. resigns from Congress. 

—Gandhiji presents draft resolution. 

Jaly 10. Germans enter Bossoeh. 

Jaly 11. Chinese re-take Nanohang. 

Jaly 12. German drive in Don Valley. 

—British Navy bombards Mersa Matrnh. 

Jaly 18. Italian press attaoks Nahas Pasha. 

—8ir T. B. Gregory is deputed to London 
to study poet-war problems. , 

Jaly 14. Congress Working Committee 
releases a 1,700-word resolution, demand¬ 
ing withdrawal of British power 
from India. 

July 15. Madras Legislative Congress Party 
cancels Pakistan resolution. 

July 16. Dake of Glonoestor’s farewell 
broadcast to India. 

Jaly 17. Maxi threat to Stalingrad. 

—Sumner WUles cancels appointment with 
Vichy Ambosaodor. 

Jaly 18. Indians repulse enemy attack in 
central sector at El Alomein. 

Jaly 18. Jap troops move towards Siberia. 

—German drive to Caucasus. 

—Bussions urge second front. 

Jaly 20. Montana Asad explains Congress 
derision. 

—Canton bombed. 

Jaly 21. Government lifts ban on 
(jommaaist Party. 

Jaly 22. Jape lend in Papas. 

—Battle for Oanoosus begins. 

Jaly 28. Cordell HaU’s broadcast pies for 
booting Germany. 

July 24. Germans ohim entry into Rostov. 

Jaly 15. Gandhiji warns Japan. 

—Sir Stafford Grippe' broadcast to America. 




The WORLD of BOOKS k 

(only sbobt notices appear 01 THIS SECTION) 


CinL Defence in India. By Bath 
Danequer. Oxford University Prow, 
Bombay. Be. 1-4. 


As war ie reaohing oar tboree, oivil 
defence hae become ibe vital and imme¬ 
diate oonoern of ae all. Wbat ie civil 
defence? Civil defenoe ia defence of 
oitizens by citizena or in other worda 
protection of the civil popoletion by ita own 
efforts. Of coarse, the responsibility for 
defence falls on the military bnt the task 
of the civilian in times of crisis is by no 
means negligible. There are a hundred 
ways in which the oivil population can help. 
And in the pages of this very informing 
treatise we are told of the waje in 
whioh the morale of the people could be 
kept up and the defenoe strengthened by 
judicious and patriotic participation of the 
people at large. Doubtless the blitz of London 
and tbe Rangoon raids afford very instructive 
lessons in self-detenoe, especially in the 
way of A. R. P. organisation, camouflage 


and the need for countering fifth column 
activities. After all. it is the morale of 
the oivil population that is the backbone 
of all defenoe, and the book tells us ways 
and i ff**"* of sustaining it in tbe teeth 
of adversity. It is wonderful bow common 
adversity tries and brings the best out 
of common men. The author says with 
significant emphasis; 


In three dm of tbs bBts on to-do", olaas 
dMnettas earthed rtsriy. »m ie do imsm 
to aamwee that they wU net do so also in India 
nodes stNssof aerial bombardment. In scab a 
Smartwffl good come cot of evH and tbe 
better would we be if we all, are striving for the 
rare foundation in mutual trat rnd mutual 
eo-opnetlon. In tbs trials of today Urn tbe only 
hope for to-morrow. 
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China aftbb Fite Years of War. ' The 

China Publishing Company, * Chungking, 

printed at Calcutta. 

This collection of papers is intended to 
show China's powers of resilience and 
reouperation in the faoe of tbe continuing 
terrible straggle with Japan. The writers 
have grouped their papers round the main 
subjeots of government, military affairs, 
economic efforts, administration and educa¬ 
tion and sooiety. They are all aotive 
participators in the grim struggle and they 
give ns not only wbat has been done in 
the last five years, bnt what is promised in 
the future. We also get a sketch of some 
well-known battles of tbe sir, including 
the reoent fighting in Burma, along with 
a note on their strategy and significance. 

Treaties, Engagements and San ads. By 

K. B. B. Ssstry, M.A., K.L, University 

of Allahabad. 

The problem of the Indian States has 
cropped up at every stage of constitutional 
reform in India. Now that tbe whole 
constitution is as it were ia a melting 
pot, the adjustment of their relation to 
the paramount power is of pressing 
importance. The need for integrating 
them in an All-India Constitution has 
been felt alike in the interests of rulers 
and subjects of States. Professor 8astry’s 
analysis and inte rpr eta ti o n of the docu¬ 
ments on which tbe mutual relation of 
states and tbe paramount power is based, 
ia therefora a timely publication. Bis 
researches into the historical background 
of old treaties, engagements and ssnada 
and his interpretation of contracting 
obligations In the light of progressive 
thought offer helpful suggestions to the 
student of Indian jurisprudence. 
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The Silk Stocking Mukdkbs. By Anthony 
Berkeley 1 A Fengnin Novel. (Copies can 
be had of Messrs. G. A. Natesan ft Co., 
George Town, Madras. Ae. 8) 

This book deals with another Boger 
Bheringhani case. A number of pretty 
yonng and onattaohed girls, most of them 
actresses, are fonnd hanging in their flats 
by their own silk stockings. The first 
few oases pass off as suicides but the 
perfect identity of all the oases arouses 
suspicion and Roger Sberingham, a private 
detective, in collaboration with Sootland 
Yard attempts to nnravel the mystery. 
Relatives and friends of the viotims 
professedly thirsting for vengeanoe butt in 
and complicate the investigation, Bnt 
Roger’s ingenuity results in the 
exposure of the megalomaniac who, rich 
and impressionable, working on an 
absorbing suggestion of which he had 
been possessed, was responsible for ending 
innooent young lives in this morbid way. 
It is a thrilling novel with abundant, 
strong interest and unravels an absorbing 
psychology. 


APABOXBHAHUBBUTI OB BSLF-RbALISATIOH 
07 Ski Sahkabaobabya. Text in Deva- 
nagari with English Rendering and 
Comments. By Bwami Yimuktananda. 
Advaita Ashrams, Mayavati, Almora, 
Prioe Re. 1. 

Tbe book under review treats primarily 
about tbe technique of self-realisation. 
Self-realisation for the Advaitin is 
through the knowledge of tbe Brahman 
and tbe negation of tbe world. 
In. order to purify tbe mind, Sankara 
suggests the arduous practice of stern 
ethtoal life. Ethical excellence and 
oeremonial purity cleanse tbe soul and 
make it fit for self-realisation. Without 
knowledge of the Brahman, whioh is in 
the form of an experience, the spiritual 
aspirant cannot attain self-realisation. 

The translation of the text is good. 
In the soholarly world there is a dispute 
as regards tbe genuineness of tbe 
authorship of this work being attributed 
to 8ankara. There is no denying that this 
book is a good text-book for the student 
of Advaita. 
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lanu i» a Haw Cmuunox. By Bajaai Kama 
Dm, »h.». Published by R. flattarlm, 
UQ-S, Upper GUular Road, Calcutta. 


Taa U rtmemoHAi. Taaoar or Boomnoos. By 
Dr. Badhakamal Mukarjea. Luokuow University, 
kUamfllan A Co, Ltd., London, 


Meraan Penan Hurnvaonma. By H. N. Bass, 
mso. Oasamis Publishing Hones, 1, Church Road, 
Bhsgslpnr. 

JaMxasa Jwaauum Rxroaan. Tbs Secret 
Memorandum of Tanaka, Premier of Japan. 
Min a evs Book Shop, Labors. 

A Haw Bocxai Oanaa. By Eddy Aairvatbam. 
foreword by Rt. Hod. Dr. V. 8. Srioirua Baatti. 
Indian Ohrlatfam Book Chib, KUpeuk, Madras. 
DanoosAOTaPaainm Dsausss. By “ A Dsaeocrat”, 
jym ptibWwif Bombay. 


snvoxo Ontuirr: An Anthology. Edited 
ky, ViRm Ham. Tbs International Book House 
WcUt Bombay 

R s iaa s a a a wuji sad otbar Poems. By Mohaslal 
Ho Sb jyap. IntsruUonal Book Homo Ltd, 


Lnra w Hama. By Monomnjan Das, Baryta, 
Assam. As, 8, 

Babaonoas now xaa Manaa-aav Ooem. By 
Dr. K. B. Lola. Vldjra Maadlr, 818, Badasblv 
Path, Poona City. 

Haansaanowi with text in English, Carman sad 
frsnob. By Dr. X. B. Lais. 847, Badasblv 
Path, Poona. 

Pumas IkAMao in Putcmo Kenan w 
O onmr. By £ L. DhoiaWa, rbn. Haw Book 
do. Ltd, Rs. 10. 




t TOPICS From PERIODICALS i 


JAPAN IN THB WAB 

The intervention of Japan in the world 
war and her initial soooeaaee are thae 
explained in the recent iaeoe of the 
Round Table. 

Funning • Uterti policy of “ defeaoe in depth ", 
the Indian military author!tiee had piaoed their 
troops in advanced poeition in Iraq and Iran, 
when they were linked with Imperial foreea in 
Egypt, Palestine and 8yria. To the East similar 
methods had been edopted. and Indian troops 
ware in Burma, Malaya and Hong Won;, amomatnd 
with British, Dominion and Colonial forces for the 
purpose of defending import and Imperial outpost*. 
These dispositions proved that Indian military 
plans had been considered in relation to war 
both East and West, even although Indian eyes 
uara turned to the Caucasus rather than to 
Singapore at the moment when the Japanese 
launched their sudden attack. 

The tactical advantages, which the new 
enemy gained by starting war without a 
declaration, were, therefore, not wholly 
unexpected. Japanese intervention bad the 
effect of showing the war in a new 
pattern. It was no longer straggle confined 
to Barope and North Africa; it became 
the world war whioh has been inherent 
in Axis polioy from the first. 

The A BCD allgomsaU m the East became a 
new firing-line. Set-backs at this stage wars 
insvitable, although their severity sms inte n sified 
by the unexpectedly heavy Mows which Ml on 
Allied naval forces m Eastern waters. The early 
Japanese gains derived largely from their previous 
occupation of Enoch Iodo-China, which had 
already uncovered one flank of tha strat egic defences 
of tha PhWpplMe, the Dutch island* and M a lay a. 
It waa realised in I nd ia n military circles whan 
Iodo-Chi os waa taken that tha Japanese had 
provided themeelvee with new air and naval bases, 
fiem which attacks on neighbouring territory 
could be launched with eeoraey sod rapidity at 
oloaa nags. Tha occupation of Thailand en h a nc e d 
tha strategic advantage* already obtained. It 
further outflanked the general defensive petition 
to the south, end consti t uted a direct menace 
to Burma, which the Ja p* a ce * quickly exploited 
by attacking Victoria Point. 

There wu nothing surprising in thaee 
developments except the first eurpriee of 
the actual moment of attaok. 


LBISUBB AND RBCBBATIQN 
The tone of any society depends hugely 
on the quality of its laisnre. In hie 
artioie on the above enbject in the 
Indian Journal of Social Work, Dr. 
B. Asirvatham points out the importance 
of leimre and the evils resetting from its 
improper nee. He pate forward a plea 
for planned leisure time and recreational 
activities for the people at large. 


The common people in our village*, towns and 
cities cannot be persuaded to make time for 
leisure and recreation till their bare human needs 
are met. Borne of the indirect methods of 
meeting these n eeds era providing for free pubtie 
education and public health, and an sxteoriv* 
use of State-aided insunnea against uncos ptoymsat, 
old age, accidents, premature widowhood, ate. 
Tha social services provided out of public foods 
should be so Inigo and varied that one will be 
relieved of the n e oeral ty of devoting every minute 
of hie time ead every ouaee of Ue energy to 
provide him se lf and thoee dependant on Urn the 
bare n eeera it isi of physical e xi ste n ce. fWnos 
property in the form of public parks, libraries, 
rearea tion centre*, musical halls aad tha like 
should be so large and social services, such as 
free education, nee medicine and subudjaad 
housing should be so abundant that there will 
be no need for more than a limited anwv»t of 
private property. 

In order that common people may ntUiae 
their leimre hoars properly, we need both 
positive and negative measures. 

Government should compel every factory end 
mill owner to provide ample recreation facilities 
for his employees. The smpbyasb themse l ves 
through then recognised organisations, such as 
tha Trade Unions, should auptdamsot tbs e ff ects 
mads by tha employers. Non-sectarian aad 
non-political organisations whioh aim at tba 
improvement of the c on d i tions of the people, 
mob a* the Servant* of India Soeiaty, might be 
given every possible inducement to arrange a wall- 
thought out programme of •porta, outdoor aad 
indoor games, moving pictures, and simple talks 
oa ctvio rights tad duties. 

Aa for the negative measures, both the 
State and pubiio opinion should oo-opantta 
in abolishing eooh evils • 


net of ouootfM, gambling, and prostittitioo. 
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STATES & DOMINION CONSTITUTION 

la the last number of the Aiiatie 
< Review, Sir Robert Holland dlaoaiiea the 
position-of the Indian 8tatea in a future 
Dominion Constitution for India. By the 
Act of 1985, an attempt was made to 
devise a system of Government for India 
which was expected to command the 
confidence of princes and people alike. 
This it failed to do. By devolution of 
responsibility to local legislatures, "the 
Provinces were to become praotioally 
autonomous, and by leaguing the Provinces 
and States in a Federation with a 
bi-cameral legislature, some measure of 
responsibility was to be infused into the 
Central Government. Provincial autonomy 
was in operation for a time, but Federation 
never came to birth, “ beoause the British 
Government's scheme was disliked by the 
major parties and representative bodies in 
British India and failed to commend itself 
to the Bulers of the Indian 8tates”. 

The Federal Soheme of 1985 is dead, 
but the British Government, eays Sir Robert, 
is pledged to assist India to • achieve 
Dominion Status with the least possible 
delay after the war is over. Till then 
the Central Government is to continue 
on the existing lines, though the writer 
envisages the possibility of some change 
in the spirit of the Constitution during 
the interim period. 

What oourse are the Indian Rulers 
likely to follow in the interests of their 
dynasties and their States during this 
interim period ? 

They will oartainly not take tbs initiative m the 
matter of framing a new Dominion Constitution. 
There is no snot eonatltutiooa! scheme before 
them, and none is likely to take shape for a 
eoaeiderabie period. The Maos* need not, therefore 
agitate tbemaehrea to oootinoe the laborious searoh 
foe aaAgUMds and guarantees. When the Dominioa 
Qaaatlimtdn la eventually hsuuMMd otat, it ssams 
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probable that no 'paper aafognasda or statutory 
guarantoea will avail to m a i nta i n Inviolable the 
Bulere' treaty and other rirfate and the autonomy 
of their S t a t es, Irresistible forms will asm* into 
play when the machinery of a Dominion Oomtitu- 
tion begins to revolve. 

The Prinoea and (he States will find 
their snrsst bulwark in propbylaotio 
measures within their own territories 

by oouetitutioraliimg their monerohise; by paying 
more attention than ever to meeeuree for the welfare 
aid uplift of their peoples; by ensuring the venti¬ 
lation of needs through representative systems in 
harmony with local tradition*; by allaying the 
grievances and fostering the loyalty of jagirdars 
and enrdara of the States; by curtailment of the 
privy puree; by insisting on Intsgrity and aSManoy 
in State Courts and administrative service*, by 
preparing la oonelave definite plans for amalgama¬ 
tion or absorption of the many email State aims 
which cannot individually support administrations 
of the kind now expected by the people; by 
collaboration of adjoining States for maintaining 
central institutions, such as High Courts. Univer¬ 
sities, Polios and other departments by stimulating 
thorn States (still, unfortunately, far too many) 
whoso administrations am in disrepute, to turn 
over e new leaf before it is too late, by 
studying the adi Mobility of eioes association 
between particular States and neighbouring British 
Provinces, and, in short, by setting their house 
m order in every possible way. 

THE REVOLUTION IN LITERATURE 

There is a deoeptive half-truth in 
many people's minde about poetry, writes 
Kathlene Raine in the World Review. 
Poetry, it ie said, ought to be ‘ beautiful', 
and, therefore, things that are ugly— like 
Mr. Eliot's area pavements, W. H. Auden's 
landscape of industrial depression, and the 
leas romantio aspeota of death and sex 
■honid be esoloded from literature. 

Orest srt poeereaes beauty true; but this ie so 
because gnat art makes thing* beautiful, not 
became it make* mention only of beautiful things. 
The armies and bloodshed of Homer are not 
tbtoga iu thoineelvee beautiful. Nor are the oirdes 
of Dante's hall, nor the streets of Jam** Joyce’s 
Dublin It is the grttiue of the pool to give 
these things their glory. Indeed, the more painful 
aad unacceptable an axperianoe ie, the greater 
our need to amfanilate it through art. Thus, truly 
un de r stood, is the presses of civilisation ileeif. 

An ordinary man, see in g a pylon in a place of 
familiar landscape, is swan of an unwelcome change 
in his world. Tbs pssstnm of the pylon makes 
As truss, tbs fields, the fiawssu thbamsivus mk 
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dMtownt. He is looking at a now scene, and ho 
meet find now terms in which to understand it. 
To* tonne of the nineteenth sectary or the 
rigtltaenlh, no longer quite explain the world, and 
the discrepancy between the world of reality end 
the werid of langnaoe is bound, eooner or later, 
to beaoaM painful, lion no tv. will live by bread 
atone, bat by wordo—‘ by catchword* ’ George 
Bernard Shaw raid—but that to malnutrition. 

The landscape of the modern world ie 


MODERN EGYPT 

Egypt is now the scene of a gigantio 
straggle between the allied forces and the 
Axis. Dr. laha Hussein, Professor of 
Literature at Cairo University, writing of 
modern Egypt in the Asiatic Review, 
observes: * 


the least of the profound changes that 
have oome about daring this oentary. 
Mr. Eiiot, and more reoeotly W. H. Aodeo, 
among poets, and D. H. Lawrence alao as 
a novelist, have beet expressed this change. 
That Mr. W. H. Auden, the first outstand¬ 
ingly good satirical poet that we have had 
in England for a long time. 


Oonsidrr this sod in our tunc 
At the hewk mm it or the helmeted airman: 
The clouds nft suddenly- -look there 
A oigarette end smouldering on a border 
At the first garden party of the year. 

Pam on. admire the view of the raaaaif 
Through plate-gtom windows of the Sport Hotel, 
Join there the insufficient units 
Dangerous, easy, in fun. in uniform 
And ooostellated at reserved tablet 
Supplied with feelings by an effioient band 
Ralaysd e ls ew h er e to farmer* and their dog* 
Sitting iu kitchen* iu the stormy fans. 

This passage, chosen at random, ia a 
fair aample of Auden's picture. He offers 
us simultaneously a landscape (clouds, a 
oigarette end iuTa garden, the piate-glaea 
window of the Sport Hotel, moeio, a 
wireless-net, a farm kitohen) and it* 
people (the airman: people in furs and 
uniform, ' supplied with feeling by an 


effioient band', a farmer listening to the 
wireleea). 

It to world so familiar to us that we hardly 
aettos it i tbs world of news-reels and * documentary ’ 
61ms, about which we an customarily either tough, 
or sentimental, but since war has made it dangerous, 
wa have beooms correspondingly serious. Auden 
himastf during the pact ten yean, baa been both 
tough, ssntbnsrvtai and mrioua. it to eomsUmae 
■*Wf*xlt to am whstbar it is love or hate that 
drives Andes to deecribe with a clarity that to 
often Itself destructive of what it creates, ftssthr, 
Andre's ambiguity to simply man's deep attach¬ 
ment Is Ufa, Oat to by both lova sad hate. 
04t at ante ie the cry of one who to very much 
a. A satirist is one who lovm sad hates, not 
who en]y betas. 


The nstkm’e independence baa now taken firmer 
shape, and her rdatiooa with foreign eonntrim 
have grown steadily and uootinoooaly. Egypt hm 
regulated her economic, political and cultural 
relations with the other natiooe of the world. 
Merer before did Egypt attain such a maaeure 
of prosperity, liberty, and independence an rim 
now possesses. Ana, therefore, never before did 
she attain tha vigour and vitality she enjoy* in 
her mental life today. Merer Wore to her tong 
history did Egypt know a period whan the law 
decreed that it wa the obligation of the Govern¬ 
ment to teach her people free up to a fixed 
standard of education, while the people are 
thamaelvee legally obliged to send their children 
of both sexes to the public schools. Never before 
did Egypt know an era id which all branches of 
learning were legally open to every eittoan who 
wtohm to study them; while the Government to 
compelled to grant the means of *—rrlrg to ail 
it* ptople, and not to the rich alone. In evaiy 
Egyptian village, there is now at Imet one primary 
sohool, and to every larger town than to at hast 
one secondary school In Cairo itaalf, besides the 
anoient religious university, the renowned and 
influential Asbar there now stand* the modem 
Egyptian University, when the various branches 
of modem learning are pursued, mod where the 
came modem standards and methods of research 
hare bam adopted that the European* asa in 
their own univareitiaa. In addition, there are 
various technical sohool*, the numerous branch** 
of tha Ac bar spread throughout the country, 
finally, the new Alexandria Uairenity, still in 
p r oces s of bring organised. 

Never before through the many long 
epochs of Egyptian history have such 
efforts bsea devoted to the pursuit of 
knowledge ae now. 

Egypt, admittedly, p n miiiid the Library at 
Alexandria to the Hellenic age; she hae long 
p osssmid the Asher and other schools fouadsd by 
tha Sultans to Islamic tuns*, but these, though 
extremely important historically, have bam aa 
nothing whan compared to the sohool* and 
i netl tut ton* outlined shore, which already spread 
tor end wide all over tha oonntry, and are, in 
that, the very bagtonirg of a grand and far- 
raaehtog programme, 

Not even the great events that shake 
the world today have diverted Egypt 

from her task of bringing this pragma mo 
to fulfilment. 
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A NEW GITA 

Ur. 8. E. George, writing in the Aryan 
Path for July, pleads for a new approach 
to the Gita. We go to ancient scriptures 
to fin'd answers for oar modern problems. 
Bat when we go to them, we onght not, 
he says, to seek somehow to wrest answers 
from them to suit oor needs. 

Now the Gita takes the legitimacy of 
war as granted. The main appeal is 
definitely to the sense of doty, the principle 
of Swadbarma, accepted without question 
by Arjnna himself, the consciousness that 
it is his duty as a Eshatriya to fight for the 
preservation of order and good government. 

Bat is not that very oonoaption questioned and 
perhaps abandoned by modem thought 7 And that 
on two grounds. Fimt, that the rigid classification 
of men into different classes or oaetee, whether 
on the principle of heredity or on that of dominant 
qualities, is no longer held to be unalterably redid. 
Hot that such distinctions and tendencies do not 
exist; but that they an not irremediable. Both 
religion and education based on modern psychology 
seek to oorreot and to reform auob toodanoies and 
to make people conform to certain accepted ideals. 
The Buddha, for example, addressed his teaching 
of love not only to the eattvie but to all man 
in the belief that eattvie elements are pr ese n t in 
all men. 8o too with Jesus. And Qaodhi today 
refuse to despair even of Hitler, eoufidmt of 
finding some element of good lurking oven fat him. 
And the instances in which them saviours of 
have redeemed and remade people who 
would ordinarily be condemned aa tamaaaie and 
beyond redemption go to show that any rigid 
classification is wide of the mark. Kodam education, 
baaed on sound psychology also rims at the 
correction of inherited qualities towards the attain¬ 
ment of a higher level. 

Farther, even Hindu thought, in spile 
of its apparent aoqoieseenoe in the varied 
levels of man'e spiritual evolution, holds 
oat certain things as desirable for all and 
would fain impose oertaio things on ail. 

Vegetarianism, for cxerapio, it would bold as 
right not only tot the eattvie but aa d e rivabl e 
for alt; and would like to put a baa on sow. 
■laughter. How much more should H fori It a 
duty to imposa a ban on the for more heinous 
crime of msnrisnghtar, practised in modem warfare! 

Thns the second argument is for 
ro-thinking tbs whole of the Gita teaching 
on tbs snbjsot of war. 


War may havs baas s good thing, a naoanmiy 
tiling, in esrtrin stages of man’s evolutionary 
earsar. But war is dsforitriy no loogtr soon 
under madam oooditioas. n boo long rinoe 
caaaad to ho a coo foot between trained 
combatants on either ride, bet w een Ksbatriyes 
or Knighte-errtnt, but involves today total 
destruction of whole popu lations. It is teen to bo 
what it h, o mod folly, s preventable calamity. 
Can any one Imagine a reUgioos tosoher today, 
much leas an incarnate God, tailing a bomber 
poised up in the oloudt, about to rain daa t n icU on 
on the helpless people below, to do Us duty oa 
a trained bomber, regardless of o oneequenoce, 
because thorn helpless victims an not really slain, 
and that he la only an instrument to tana them 
hurrying into the open Jews of God himself T No, 
we have gone beyond the eenee of duty, the 
morality, implied in the Gita teaching on this 
subject; and religious insight today must apeak 
io the light of that larger conception, that gre at er 
scum of human responsibility that we have arrived 
at. We need a new Oita today. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH GERMANS 
Oor future dealing with Germany, eays 
the Dean of Welle in the Guardian, most 
be baaed on full recognition of the reel 
facts, and guided throughout by the highest 
standard of Christian jnstioe. 

The distinctive features of Christian justioe am 
(bat, that it never condones evil or shows it to 
escape the punishment which it hoe deserved. 
Seooodly, that it never loses eight oi ultimate 
purpose, which is the re-tisbilitation of the offeader. 
Our first step must be to lease the tumour of 
German eoaorit. But one practical suggestion 
may ha put forward. The town of E mm mast 
ha destroyed. It must be occupied by our 
troops, and the population given tome reasonable 
time, sty, one week, in which to remove them, 
selvae mid their pemoori rifoeta. Any one who 
attempts to taka anything from any of the 
factories to be assented on the spot. Than, asm 
by sore, the whoia piaoc to he blown up and 
burned. This ought to have been done in ISIS. 
For three generations, at beet, E mm bee been 
the symbol of German power, and one at its 
principal eoureea. Whan it b a deserted ruin, 
whisk must ha p le as ured on the analogy Of the 
Kashmir Oats of Delhi, every German will am 
that war oannot profit him. Noti>'i*g leas will 
make him understand that. Homahow the German 
must be taught that they are not admired, 
or feared, but distrusted and de sp ise d by 
the entire civilised world. They have chosen to 
forfeit ell titie to respect, alike in victory and 
in dofoot. 

When they understand this, they will 
bs in a position to begin the long, alow 
climb to that plane in the comity of 
nations wbioh they merit by their ability, 
but have forfaited by their character, 
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THE WAR AMD CHURCHES 

Whatever our religiooe ooviotion might 
be or even if we bed none at all, there 
was no alternative open to honest men 
bat to wage thi* war againet Nazi 
Germany and all the foroea of evil it 
represents, observes Ur. Federiok Grnbb 
in the Modem Review for May. 

Thar* ere a (gw eonviooad pacifists among ns 
(till—1st them be honoured for their ooursgo— 
who insist upon following the injunction of Jesos 
ns to loving our enemies and who adhere absolutely 
to the non-violent teaching of Mahatma Gandhi. 
But these are as voices crying in tbs wilderness 
or hate and slaughter. Public opinion pay* little 
heed to them, though within and without the 
Churches who eannot wllhold a wishful respect for 
the advocates of oon-reaistanee. 


There is no doobt about the militant 
attitude .of organised Christianity. 

It preaches a twentieth oenlury crusade against 
all who fight on the other side, and it does not 
scruple to clew, or at laast to tolerate whatever 
methods are used to defeat the common enemy. 
The end would seem to justify the means, even 
in the eyes of many whose ethical standards are 
normally beyond reproach. Where everything is 
in the issue, religious scruplse must take s back 
seat. Military cau ses tt y admits of no lew hot 
Uw law of force. Thera ia no soper-nstional 
authority in the world which ean impose a just 
eettlement upon the waning rasas of mankind. 
The strangle must be fought out to the bitter 
end, snows must trust tot God of Battles to 
give riotory to the allies (who alone dseerve it). 

Diaonaeing the ctaut of the retreat 
from religion, oo evident in all epherea 
of lift In Europe, Mr. Grubb soya that 
in oar own day whole nations and raoea 
an taming to ahaer paganism or 
oommnniam; and for mnoh of thiz 
apootazy, a distorted presentation of 
Christianity moat bo hold responsible. 


we shall hava to welt for 
ia Asia te uadi 
of l u m p s te OhrtsMtnlly. 

Moat people oan nothing for tbaologioal 
disputation a. Their ahaeoee from Ohoreh 
ia anfBoiently amounted for by sheer 
indifferenoe. They am not ooaaoiona of 
a apirltaal need or a apiritnal world. 

The Christian Gospel, for them, has no re l ati on 
te the reeMte of 1K7 They me nothing of God 
in the bony state* of or- 


eaonot hear Bis voice in the subtler sounds of 
nature. They think Westminster Abbey does very 
well for a Royal Coronation or a Stats funeral, 
sad St. Paul’s Cathedral ■ useful for a Church 
pamde. Of eoume, the conventions should be 
observed on oeaeeiooe such ee births. m—fa g t 
nnd deaths, though tbs registry oSsa threatens 
to supplant the Church in providing even for 
these ceremonies. If present tendencies oootinue, 
our oethednle and churches may ha reduced to 
the status of museums, or in tbs nose of nonson- 
formist institutions in residential areas, they look 
like baeoming, in too assay instances, little more 
then social chibs. 

The Cbnrch as a whole ie baffled 
by » situation in wbhsb tbe Founder 
of Christianity teems to be ornoifkd 
•fresh nnd the professed followers of tbe 
Lord nre doomed to mutant elnngbtar 
According to tbeir respective nntionnlitiea. 
We hnve yet to devise the menu for 
potting no end to this tragedy of osatnries. 

Mb. GANDHI UNDER FIRE 

Mr. Gandhi’s generona tributes to the 
spirit of the Rritieh people' under the 
blows nnd disappointments war may seem 
unexpected to thorn who have forgotten 
some of the details of hie earlier career, 
bat hie admiration for con rage, both 
moral and physical, has been abundantly 
exemplified in the facte of hie own life. 
Bays the ManeMeeter Guardian: "When 
in 1914, be offered hia services uncondi¬ 
tionally tor ambulaaoa work, and would 
have gone to France with tbe Indian 
ambolanoe unit which he organised if he 
bad not been brought to death's door by 
•oddan illn ee e , he was only returning to 
a sphere in wbieb he had servad before. 
When he waa in Sooth Africa, ho waa on 
active eervioe with an ambulance corps 
in the Zoln War and alto in the Boer 
War. In the' Boer War, he was often 
under fire, nnd oarried Lord Robert's 
mortally wounded eon oat of notion; in 
that campaign ha gained a distinguished 
service modal. Bo when Mr. Gandhi of 
to-day ealuteo courage in others, his gesture 
ia by no manna that at a personally 
untested admirer of the virtue in question," 
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THE E8SBNTIAL PRANCE 

A writer in Blaekfrian points cot 
that in post-war reoonstrnotion France 
masf 'play her part in the revitalising 
of Europe. She most not be allowed to 
become a partner with the grasping 
paganism of Germany and Japan. 

We mean, of mane, that the spirit of the tine 
France will contribute to the reconstruction of 
tbs future. This ‘ essential Fraooe to use the 
phrase of the anonymous author of A French 
t'Mier Speaks, has bean overlaid by many evils 
directly aotl-pathetio to pesos and order in 
Europe—Masonry, Secularism, Communism and 
hopelessly corrupt politics. No good European 
could wish to nvive that France, nor yet the 
aalf-oentred, nationalist France that can think of 
nothing but La Patrtt. Yet our policy must 
surely be to try to heal the divisions that 
oonuption sod defeat have produoed. If, under 
the misguided aim of breaking off a section of 
Freoeb society to support our oeuae, ire strike 
these wedges deeper into the living trunk of the 


nation, we an merely weakening our p ositi on Car 
the future. 

There are many faction* and hostile 
groups, inevitable In a defeated nation. 
It is tempting to blow on these smoulder¬ 
ing embers to stir np a revolt. Bnt that 
would only weaken the oanse of peace 
and reoonstrnotion on proper and 
enduring lines. 

We ought to seek to heal those wounds, to 
close the fissures and reunite the French people. 

It has been trnly said that in all the 
oentories of her history, Fraooe has 
derived her radiance from the intellaot 
of her philosophers and her scholars 
from the work of her writers and her 
saints, from her instinctive passion for 
beauty. This is what men oall “ the 
genins of France ”, 




Oxford, 


OXFORD THE OfTY OF DRRAKXNO SPIRES 
Son its roof tope. Is a pat t ern of ”‘ 


*ha* crown the libraries and (the lecture-rooms where'the spirit 'of 
olando Orseoe has bean kept alive for .S.OOO.'ysnm. 


INDIAN STATES 


;o: 


Hyderabad 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

A joint meeting of Hie Scientific end 
Indnitrinl Research Board, Government 
of India, and the Hyderabad Scientific 
and Industrial Research Board was held 
at Hyderabad on Jane BO, Sir A. Rama* 
swami Mndaiiar, Commerce Member, 
Government of India, presiding. 

The Nawab of Chbatari, President of 
the Nisam’s Executive Council, who 
inaugurated the meeting, read the follow¬ 
ing message from the Nisam:— 

I welaoma you to the Capital of my Dominion 
aad wish your important deliberation! great eucoeas, 
apeoialty >u industrial research in these day* of 
war baa a direct bearing on organisation aad 
furtbennoa of vietory. 

The Nawab of Chhatari pointed ont 
that this was the first time that a 
meeting of the Board was being held in 
an Indian State, and said: 

The task you have before you Is the most 
important ana useful to the oountry as a whole. 
By trying to utilise to the fullest extent the 
vast eoe-mmie resources of our oountry with the 
aid of scientific aad industrial ressa r c h aad by 
ssaisllnn fat the establishment aad orgaoimtion of 
industrial on a sound and scientific basis, yon 
are sot only helping in the suooeesful proeecutioo 
of the war, which a our imm e di a te objective, bat 
you are also meeting conditions which ars essential 
to the prosperity and well-being of the vast masses 
of our oountrymwu fat the yean of pease to some. 

THE MAR8HIDAB8 OP HYDERABAD 

H. B. H. the Nisam, by a Firman 
Issnsd in a Oamtt s Extraordinary, has 
postponed until farther orders Mis enforce¬ 
ment of ths rales published on May 8, 
1941, prohibiting Marshidars (parsons 
having landed property by official grant) 
from taking part in political matters 
either inside or outside the Dominions. 
The ohjeot of the raise, says His 
Exalted Highness, was manly to goide 
the people of Mm State hi view of 
the changing international situation. She 
Miaou hopes that than will ha no 
iwiusHr foe noonaJdoring ths matter, 


Mysore 

MY80BE BUDGET 

The Myson Legislative Council, la 
concluding the general discussion on the 
Budget, pa sse d excess gnats for 184041 
and Ad d i t i o nal and Supplementary grants 
for 1941-48. Mr. D. H. Chandrasekaraiah, 
President of the Council, occupied the 
chair. 

At question time, Mr. K. V. Anuria- 
raman, Finance Minister, stated that a 
sum of about Bs. 1,10,00,000 had been 
invested as oapital for starting 11 major 
industrial concerns in the State during 
the last IS years, that in no can had 
capital been obtained by the raising of 
loans, and that the total net profit 
earned through ail the concerns amounted 
to approximately Bs. 8,87,000. 

Ths Counoil voted Bs. 44,85,808 to 
regularise expenditure chargeable to 
revenue actually incurred in ««««« of 
voted grants in 1940-41 in respect of 
Iron and Steel Works, Railways, Special 
Reserve for non-recurring expenditure. 
Industrial Works, Civil Works and 
Communications and other expenditure 
chargeable to revenue. It then voted 
Additional and Supplementary grants for 
1941-48 amounting to Be. 1,00,10,100. 

PROHIBITION IM MYSORE 

A eat motion moved by Mr. A. R. Badri 
Nanyan (Congress) that the 
tot grant of Bs. 8,97.000 be redaoed by 
one rape* to oonsider the question of 
gradual prohibition and the appointment 
Of committee to recommend the ways and 
mean* of supplementing the fail in 
revenue ceased by the total prohibition 
in the State waa pressed to division aad 
passed in ths Mysore Legislative Connell 
recently, 


M 
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Baroda 

POOD CROPS DRIVE 

In furtherance of the policy of encouraging 
cultivation of food crape in preference to 
market commoditise, Government hove 
motioned an advanoe of Be. 8,00,000 
through tfce Agriculture Department, for 
pnnhaee and atorage of aeeda tor wheat 
Oiup daring the eneaiag eeaeon. An 
advanoe of Re. 80,000 ie aleo motioned 
for purchase and supply of oaetor and 
grouad-nut cakes to be need aa fertiliaera. 
Moreover, arrangements are made to pro¬ 
vide for the supply of foel and lobrioating 
die for the purpose of the tube-well 
irrigation aobeme in Vijapnr talnka of the 
Mehsana district. 

If people ooltivate Oovernment waste 
land which is not reserved for any epedflo 
purpose for growing food crape only, no 
assessment or fine will he levied on aueh 
lands and no water charges will be levied 
if water from Government wells end 
reservoirs is utilised for growing food wops. 

CHEAP GRAIN SHOPS IN BARODA 

fhe Government have directed the 
Revenue authorities to encourage the 
opening of cheap grain shops, one in each 
talnka by private entciprtse, substantially 
aided by Government on ogrtein conditions. 

For this purpose, the Babas of Baroda 
and Mebsana are to be given advances 

each of Re. 18,800, the Navsari and 
Amtdi Sabas Be. 10,000 each and the 
Buha of Okhamandai Be. 8,000 from the 
Diar^d Jubilee frost Pond. 

PROBLEM OP PRICE CONTROL 

Government have issued instructions to 
overheat the arrangements in the State 
regarding outt>d of prioee of food-staffs, 
eta, according to which methods of per¬ 
suasion and co-operation are to be prof erred 
to those of ooeHo* in dealing with shop¬ 
keepers and merchants. 


Warm tributes were paid to Sir O. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar for his great services 
to the State during his Desranehip by 
various speakers representing every class, 
interest and community to the Legislature 
on July 80, when the Travancore Assembly 
passed nem eon a resolution moved by 
Mr. J. E. A. Pereira felicitating the 
De wan-President on his appointment to 
the Viceregal Connoil. No leu than half a 
dozen such motions were on the agenda. 

Replying to the felicitations, the Dewaa 
Pruident observed 

His Hi gh as— has spend my ssrviess sad His 
ExocUenoy she Vi«m has given ms definite 
work to do The portfoih to which nferenoe bos 
been mads, was definitely accepted by ms 1 ha vs 
charged myself with tho vary difficult and 
supremo duty of reconciling dtffiwenses, of trytug 
to appraiae my oollooguac and Oovernment of 
what I oonsider should be done about tho 
working of various deportmo nte and of pointing 
out where the shoo pmohea nod bow that pinch 
may be eaaad. 

A PROSPERITY BUDGET 
Adverting to the bodget in hie addreu 
to the Joint Session of the Travanoore 
Legislature, Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Aiyar 
•aid that although it wu an emergency 
war budget, it wae aleo doe to various 
oiroumstanou a prosperity budget. He 
referred to the eigoifloant faot that while, 
■wording to Mm budget in tbs first year 
of his Dswanship S years ago the 
revsous stood at MS lakhs and expenditure 
at Ml lakhs, the figurw showed a steady 
inore aw from year to year until doting 
tho entrant year the revised estimate of 
revenue wee 801 lakhs and expenditure 
877 lakhs, fhe State has now gut a 
revenue of three ora»M and in Nila 
respect it stood only below Hyderabad and 
Mysore. There wae aa fi etlmat ed revenue 
•wplua of over M lakhs against that «f 
V5 lakhs anticipated in toe original oetimtao, 
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Cochin 

SUBPLUS BUDGET FOB COCHIN 
A Press Communique, issued by the Cochin 
Government regarding the budget, state* 
that for the oorreot year revised aatioatea 
disclose a reran oe of Be. 1,27,58,000 and 
expenditure of Be. 1,19,66,000, leariog a 
•orpine of R*. 8,01,000. Increaaed receipts 
are expected doe to increased revenue nndgr 
Salt, Costome, Interest, Bail ways and 
Income-tax. According to the budget 
for next year (1942 August—1948 August) 
receipt* are estimated at Be. 1,24,89,000 
and expenditure at Be. 1,21,61,000 which 
is a record for Cochin, leaving a surplus 
of Bs. 2,78,000. A special provision of 
Be. 2,06,000 has been made for rural 
reconstruction and Bs. 1,50,000 towards 
dearness allowance to low-paid staff. 
Provisions have also been made for 
improvement of physical edooation, supply 
of noon-day meals to poor students and 
for agricultural and industrial instructions. 
A provision of Bs. 4,00,000 haa bean made 
for oompleting the Ohalakudi-A n amalai 
Rnad and Be. 1,60,000 for Chalakudi 
Diversion Schema. 

Kashmir 

FOBEIGNEB8 IN KASHMIR 
His Highness' Government, Jammu and 
Kashmir, have directed that no foreigner 
shall remain in, enter into or peas through 
the territories ot the Jammu and Kashmir 
State unless be is an Afghan, Nepaieee 
or Chinese subject or unless he bee 
obtained permiseion in writing. 

GLASS FACTORY FOB KASHMIR 
The Kashmir Government are estab¬ 
lishing a glass factory at Saojua near Jammu. 

there ia already a large demand for 
glassware in the State and it ia thought 


Jaipur 

SIB V t RZA’ 8 POST REFORMS 
It is announced that as a step towards 
complete separation of the judiciary and 
the executive, the Chief Justice will no 
longer have seat ia the Council ot Ministers, 
the strength of which will be reduced 
from seven to five ministers. The Secretariat 
baa also hem reorganised so an to 
facilitate disposal of routine duties by 
secretaries and to enable ministers to 
give undivided attention to planning of 
new schemes and direction of policy. 
These are among the first reforms 
introduced by the new Dewan, Sir Mirsa 
Ismail. 

Gwalior 

GIFT TO THE WOUNDED 
H. H. the Maharaja Soindia has sent 
a further gift of Be. 2 lakhs to H. E. 
the Viceroy to he utilised in providing 
oomforts and amenities for Indian wounded 
soldiers. 



" I hope Indians will feeds* the Imp o rta nce of 
patronising only Indian Insurance Institutions.” 

~Pt. Jeweler £eI Nthn. 

Pisco your Life Busi n es s wfch INDIAN 
Insurance Companies orfy. 
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Trinidad 

. INDIANS IN TRINIDAD 

Mr. M. B. Rampersad writer to the Journal 
of the Beifarei Hindu Univereity ot the 
condition of Indiana in Trinidad. He 
says that: 

la their mode of Living very little change has 
taken pbos. The man have taken to Western 
dress hot the women still maintain their own 
dreee. They wear earn and Mongo.. They taka 
both vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. 

Their marriages are performed in the manner it 
is done in India. The Hindus many as the 
Hindus of India marry, oarofol not to have inter- 
easts marriages. The Muslims too marry aeoordiog 
to their own customs, but the Christiana have 
takan to European customs of marriage. 

There is little difference in their modes of living 
and one cannot distinguish between a Hindu, a 
Muslim and a Christian, whisk is whieh. They 
are so much alike. 

The language that is mostly need is 
English. 

The Indiana in Trinidad live in eoono*" : c 
independence, owning easily three-fourths of the 
land and being tits ehief agriculturists of the 
land, their social unity and friendly relations with 
all the coiftinunltfse make iifo happy for them. 
They are reepsotad by all the other oommmtKiaa 
as a people of prwtigs and lima these are seven 
Indians representing all dames in the Legislative 
Council. At the time of risitinn there is no 
question of a candidate's oom—iniily. Ait vote 
for a candidate soeordlsg to hia merit for the 
position he seeks to eeetmy. 

la conclusion, the writer points oat 
that some people here indulge in the false 
notion that Indiana in Trinidad an 
deprived of political freedom. 

I make tide stsSwnsnt from my reading swscal 
times articles appearing In a tow of tbs daily 
pt f T hem, written by people who seem to have 
vary tittle knowledge of conditions over these. 
And what they have too, is mta-interpretad 
htiH|)|Tt1~Tr Trinidad has a Colonial Casa of 
Gevsmment, unUks that of South Africa white 


than an white i remigrants « watt. Than is no 
competition and the supe ri o rity and Inferiority 
oompiesee which ere present in South Africa 
among the whites and the Indiana. In Trinidad 
Negro slaves seen Bret, then Ch i nan l ah uui sss 
and lastly Indiana went. It Is then people who 
on the oiliases of the piaoa. The amah white 
population of bu n h um an nod land-owarn* could 
not have the audaeity to claim for th a m ni vn 
any spaoial right. Thus the political life of all 
Trinidadians, ba ho of Indian, Chinan, while or 
nsgro descent, is the same The law is for one 
and nil tha same. Yaa 1 this is true, that each 
community ia allowed to follow its own o us toms 
and nljfious beliefs without involving tha 
Government laws. The Government does not allow 
nay epaeial eooeenion to any particular community. 
8uoh a atop would ba vary unwise for the 
Government. 8urely it would no at the cost of 
the harmony whieh exists among Urn people. 

Empire and Foreign 

INDIAN NATIONALS AND THE WAR 
Indian nationals who have been caught 
in the war tone are none too few ae 
will be elear from the following etatement 
published in the Southern India Commerce. 


COUNTRY. 

INDIAN DATES OF 

POPULATION. ESTIMATE. 

Hongkong 

... 4,746 

1981 

British Malaya 

...764,849 

1087 

Fiji Islands 

. . 80,888 

1087 

Aostralia 

... 9,404 

1988 

New Zealand 

... 1,166 

1989 

British North Borneo. 1 JOS 

1981 

Aden 

... 8,168 

1987 

British Somaliland 

... 620 

1981 

United Kingdom 

... 7,198 

1989 

Malta 

41 

1988 

Dutch East Indies 

... 97,666 

1980 

Thailand 

... 6,000 

1981 

Iado-China 

... 6,000 

1981 

Japan 

... 800 

1981 

Iraq 

... 2,606 

1989 

O 

a 

i 

i 

account of 

the 14 lakhs 


in Burma. 


General 

INDIAN ARMY ABROAD 
India baa sent oversea* in actual and 
potential theatres ot war armies totalling 
wail over 900,000 man, whila the strength 
of tbs Indian Army ia rapidly approaching 
the million mark. 
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QUB8TI0N8 OF IMPORTANCE 

CONGRESS W. C. RESOLUTION 

Aftor ft week's dieoauion ftt Wardba, 
the Oongreee Working Committee released 
ft 1,700-word reeolation on the present 
political sitafttion on July 14: 

The reeolation gives a brief returns of 
the stand the Congress has hitherto taken. 
It urges the withdrawal of the British 
power from India, pointing oat that the 
Congress wishes to take no hasty step 
and wooid like to avoid so far as possible 
any coarse of notion that might embarrass 
the United Nations and pleading to the 
British Government to accept the Congress 
proposal. If the appeal fails, the Congress 
will then be rciuotantiy compelled to 
utilise all its non-violent strength for the 
vindication of the political rights and 
liberty of Iodia under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

On the withdrawal of British role from 
India, responsible men and women of the 
oonntry will oome together to form a 
Provisional Government representative of 
all important sections of the people of 
India, wbioh will later evolve a scheme 
whereby a Constitoent Assembly can be 
convened in order to prepare a constitution 
tor the Government of India acceptable 
to all seotions of the people. 

As the issues raised are most vital and 
of a far-reaching importance, the matter 
is being referred to the All-India Congress 
Committee for Anal decision. The A.-r. C. 0. 
meets in Bombay on August 7 and subse¬ 
quent days. 

C. R. ON CONGRESS AND THE LEAGUE 

"I am convinced that if the Congress 
aoaepte the principle of territorial self- 
determination that I have proposed in 
my A. I. 0. C. resolution, we can make 
Mr. Jinnah and hie League accept it and 
join the Congress in a united political 
front," observes Mr. 0. Bejagopalaohaiiar 
in the comae of a statement issued to 
the Press oa Inly 10. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAT . 

THE DUKE'S FARKWEll 

Io bis farewell broadcast to India, the 
Duke of Gloucester said: 

Ley aaida year diffareoos* and stand tagstfaor 
es one man sod fight this fight out by the side 
of your farads sad allies. Fight for your bomae, 
your prosperity end your culture. 

He etreoeed the fundamental nnity of 
India in thia manner: 

India is s country fashioned by Nature to bo 
united. Divided against herself aba would bo 
vary wwk. united she mb be great and powerful 
beyond measure. While uniformity is not to bo 
expected in sueh a vest ooonlry, where than is 
room tor dHfarraoea of nee. religion, language and 
ouatom, unity w a neoaa ai ty; and it aatmad to 
me that already there ere strong influaocee at 
work, breaking down the barrier* of division and 
emphasising the fundamental unity of the oonntry. 
Of these i n flueuoss the strongest to-day fa tha war. 

NEW SPIRIT IN mis BAST 

Sir Bertram Stevens, who was Australian 
representative on the Eastern Group 
Supply Counoil at New Delhi, and who 
recently returned from India, said in a 
recent speech at 8ydney: 

If Japan defeated, a new Order hi Asia is 
inevitable. The East will never return to its 
old qufaesrat subservient state. We must think 
of the Chinese, Indiana, Mala vane and Javanese 
as farads of equal status. European prestige in 
the form in which il used to exist haa been 
shattered. While the breach b etwee n many Indian 
political leaden end Britain appears to be widening, 
it fa well to remember that India » definitely 
anti-Japanese and a dose frfaad of China. India 
well know* that a Japanese victory would mean 
an end to tbs plana tor Indian f reedo m . 

Ft. NEHRU’S EXHORTATION 

“We don't want to be slave* of Japan 
or Germany. We would fight against any 
nation which wants to enslave ua,” deolared 
Pandit Jawabarlai Nehru presiding over 
the Dietriot Political Conference at Aligarh. 

"The German and Japanese radio,” said 
Pandit 'Nehrn, ” annoonoo daily that they 
are fighting to liberate nation* and also 
want to give independence to India, I do 
not believe in it. We should never bo 
misled by these announcements. Wo an 
ready to defeod our country". 
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VICEROY'S new COUNCIL 

Hit Majesty the Sing has bean pleased 
to approve (be appointment of Sir 
0. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, 
Sir E. C. Benthall, Sir Jogendrn Singh, 
Sir 'J. P. Srivastava, end Sir Mohammed 
Usman, to the Executive Council of tbe 
Governor-General of India. 

Tbe following appointments to portfolios 
bare been made by the Governor-General 

As Member in charge of Information 
Sir C. P. Bemaswami Aiyar, in enooession 
to the late Sir Akbar Hydari. 

As Member in charge of Oivil Defenoe 
Sir J. P. Srivastava in snooeesion to toe 
late Dr. Bagbavendra Bao. 

As Members for War, Transport and for 
Post and Air respectively consequent on 
the appointment of Sir Andrew Clow, late 
Member 10 charge of Communications, to 
be Governor of Assam, Sir E. 0. Bentball 
and Sir Mohammad Usman. 

As Member for Defenoe Sir Fins 
Kb an Boon. 

As Commerce Member Mr. N. B. Barker, 
to succeed 8ir Bamaawami Modaliar (who 
will remain a Member of toe Council) on 
hie appointment as a representative of 
India at the War Cabinet. 

As Member in charge of the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands in 
enooession to Mr. Barker, Sir Jogendra Singh. 

As Member in charge of the Department 
of Labour in suooeeaion to Sir Firos Kban 
Noon, Dr. B. B. Ambedkar. 

The portfolio of the Commander-in-Chief 
will in future be designated the War 
portfolio. 

The new Defence Member will be 
responsible for the work at present discharged 
by tbe Defenoe Co-ordination Department, 
together with such other matters relating 
to the defenoe of India as are not included 
in toe portfolios of War and Civil Defenoe. 

OONORE8S ELECTIONS 

At the meeting of toe Congress Working 
Committee at Wardha on July 7, a resolution 
resolving that the general election of 
delegates to the Oqogreae, which had been 
postponed for two years, be held this year 
by 81st October 1948 was passed. 


NAMES Or UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 

Moat of too Universities in India an 
named after the places at which they are 
located, writes Mr. Ananda Bao Joebi in 
the Nagpur Tim*. “Only a few of them 
derive their names either from the ancient 
or present name of the territory, or bom 
the name of the person whose memory 
they perpetuate. It is needless to dilate 
upon tbe necessity and utility of having 
toe same name for toe university and ite 
plaoe of location. Henoe I suggest that, 
with a view to effeot this uniformity and 
oonvenieooe. these few universities should 
either be named after the plaoe of location, 
or that the university oolony should be 
named asaotiy after it.” 


CONCESSIONS FOE MEN IN THE FORCES 
Tbe Government have passed orders 
extending educational concessions granted 
to toe children of soldiers taking part in 
the present war to the brothers and 
sisters of soldiers also. In the case of 
Marumakkathayam families, the order 
states, if toe soldier himself had no 
children eligible for the concession, toe 
concession might be granted to one 
nominee of tbe soldier, provided toe 
nominee was a member of that Mara- 
makkatfaayam family. 

EDUCATIONAL CONCESSIONS 

Educational concessions are being granted 
by the Government of Bombay to the 
bbiidreo of men on tbe aotive list in toe 
Naval, Military and Air Forces, whose 
terms of service include liability to serve 
ove r s e as in a theatre of war. These 
ooaoeeeiooe will be admissible to eons and 
daughters of all men, including a*ld>*rs 
in the Indian State Forces, domiciled in 
Bombay Province. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 
There are now 18,000 men undergoing 
teobniea! training in India, and some 
5,000 have completed toe oourse. This 
more than realises the first aim of too 
Government of India’s Technical Training 
Sohease to train or have under training 
16,000 men by March, 1948. • The aim 
now is to train 46,000 men by March, 1948. 
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A MAGISTRATE'S INDISCRETION 

Certain remarks against Indians nude 
by Mr. K. D. Roger*, 10.8.. Bub-Divisional 
Magistrate, Piod Dadan Khan, in the 
eonree of a judgment to wbioh objection 
wae taken by the Beeeione Judge, Jhelom, 
were ordered to be ezpnnged by Mr. 
Jnatioe Din Mohammad of the Lahore 
High Court recently. 

Hie Lordabip of hie own aooord alio 
took objection to another paeaage in the 
judgment and ordered it to be expunged. 

The DUMtfi Moje • 

I have gone into this oeee in aansiderabla detail, 
aa it leveab many fortune which moat be obviated 
if Indiana an to develop that aanaa of gaosml 
and civic raqpansibility and mtagnty which alone 
aaa entitle them to the right to be called a 
givlU sed people. 

Commenting on the paeaage, His Lord¬ 
ship observed • 

Thia evidently implica that m the opinion of 
thia magiSbete (1) Indiana have not yet developed 
a aanaa of general and civic raeponaibluty; (1) they 
an devoid of integrity; and (I) that cannot, in 
fair naa a , claim to be called a civiUcad people. 
Than remarks to cay the least are moat iU-advmad 
and most in dis c r eet. Even if he seriously enter¬ 
tained thia view, experience alone should Lava 
taught him not to give wtpr acd on to it in a 
judicial pronoaneemont, aa it was likely to wound 
the fee lings of millions of people who constitute 
one-fifth of tbs human nee. 


The paeaagee in the judgment of 
Mr. Rogers, to which objection wae taken 
by the Sessions Judge, are: 

(I) Admittedly Indian are remarkably aanitiva 
if one so mnoh ae looks twioe at tbsir wo m e nfolk , 
hot they should leant more esprit it ccrpc in 


(I) I hove no 
" ha 


&2Sa h l 


that boooFtry OMttlafenMii 
' to dance to tbs tone 


and awaid 


LAW Of OOHTBKFT 

The Government of India, we understand, 
ars oonaulting Provinotai Governments 
regarding amsndmsnt of the Lnw of 
Contempt and are inviting their attention 
in particular to two potato: (Should 
judges, whose oondoot has been impugned 
in each n manner as prim* fitoii to 
justify proceedings being taken for con¬ 
tempt, try those eeeee themselves or 
oonetltnta a Benoh oeneleting at other 
jndges esotadtag themaelm? Secondly, 
should theee bo n right el appeal to 
High Courts to oontemyt enemt 


wae risk or PAOionag 

An ordinance amending the War 
Rilke (Factories) Insurance Ordinance was 
promulgated on Jane 80, with the object 
of enabling the Government of India to 
undertake iuauranoe against war risks of 
factories situated in enoh Indifia States, 
French Establishments in India and 
Administered Areas ae enact a taw 
requiring owners or ocoupiers of factories 
in their territories to insure against war 
riake with the Government of India. 

The Amending Ordinance farther provides 
that premises which become a factory 
after May >9, 1949, moat he tasorad 
against war risk* before the commence¬ 
ment of the quarter next following that 
in which the premises have become factory, 

PENSIONS TOR VICTIMS OF WAE INJURY 

It is understood that the Government 
of Ceylon has formulated a scheme of 
pensions and allowances for payment to 
members of the public who are tempor¬ 
arily or permanently incapacita t ed by war 
injury from carrying on their nenal 
occupations. Every salary or wage-enmor 
is oovered by Urn Scheme and uniform 
rate of peneions and allowances have been 
prescribed tar all irrespective of states or 
inoome. The foil rate, wbioh is payable 
only in oeee of total taeepeoity, is 
Be. 90 per month for men and Be. 16 
for women. Provision has also been made 
for the dependents of Urn injured person 
and for the widow and children in earn 
of death of the wage-earner. 

0- S. A. LIFE BUSINESS IN mi 

The report of the Association of Lib 
Insnranoe Presidents shows that its 
89 member oompaoies obtained n total of 
$8,881,688,000 new life business in 1941, 
aa tecreeae of 14 per cent on the 1940 
total. The member oompontae of the 
Asoooiotion write between them the 
greater,part of the lib bostacea under¬ 
written in the Doited Stabs. Of tha 
1941 total 95.899,087,000 (an iaoraasa 
of 10*7 par cent a pp li ed to ordinary 
aasofanoo; 11.71,06J0.Q00 (an increase of 
8‘1 par oeatj to in du str ia l aeenmnea) 
and $1,09.89,81.000 (aa taotaaoa of <11 
per oeah) to group taranmooj 
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TBTWT SECURITIES 

As apprehension has been expressed in 
oertain quarters regarding the possible 
effect of the war on Indian Port Trust, 
Municipal and Improvement Trust Beouri- 
ties, it has, sayB a Press Communique, 
been decided by the Central Government 
and the Provincial Governments acting 
together that they will stand behind these 
issues. They will not allow the finanoes 
of the issuing authorities to be so 
disorganised as a result of war develop¬ 
ments as to prevent sufficient funds 
being made available for their servioe and 
payment on maturity. 

In addition, the Reserve Bank, with the 
approval of the Central Government, will 
be prepared to buy snoh securities in 
cases of proved necessity at prioea wbioh 
will be based on the minimum prices 
already fixed for Central and Provincial 
Government securities after allowing for 
the differences wbioh normally prevailed 
before the preseot emergency between the 
prices of the securities in question and 
similar dated Government securities. 

INDIAN PURCHASING MISSION 

Bir B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty has for 
personal reasons resigned his office as 
bead of the Indian Purchasing Mission in 
the United States of America, it it 
announced. The Government of India 
have aooepted the resignation with regret 
and plaoe on reoord their appreciation 
of the very valuable service rendered by 
Sir Shanmukham. 

Mr. K. C. Mabindra, Member of the 
Firm of Messrs. Martin A Co., Calcutta, 
has been appointed head of the Indian 
Purchasing Mission in suooeesion to Ur 
Shanmukham ChMty. 

TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 

The Punjab Government have set apart 
a sum at Rs. 80,000 wbioh they propose 
to spend during the current financial 
pear in the form of grants to educated 
young Panjabis to help them in industrial 
careers. Grants are to ho made to those 
who have motived training in a partionar 
industry with the object at enabling them 
Is start that industry nr business or an 
allied trade. 


TRAINING WOMEN TOR HOME. MAKING 

A note of oaution that unless a true 
synthesis of liberal and cultural education 
with the training in praoiieai subjeota to 
fit women for their primal vocation of 
home-making was evolved, tibia country 
would witness a repetition of what has 
taken plaoe in the Western oountrise—an 
extremely assertive feminism leading 
women to try in every way to fit 
themselves for man's world and man’s 
work, competition by women for men’s 
jobs, with consequent inoreaae in male 
unemployment, decrease in the number 
of marriages, disruption in family life 
and the many evils that come in its 
train—was sounded by Mr. Nalini Ranjaa 
Barker in his address delivered at the 
Convocation of the Bhreemati Nathtbai 
Damodbar Tbaokersey Indian Women’s 
University at Bombay on July 4. 

Mr. N. B. Barker pleaded that the 
ideals of the system of female education 
stand in need of being defined and viewed 
in the oontext of the eoonomio and 
social realities of our national life. 

He oomplaioed that oo-eduoational 
oolleges were nothing but boy's colleges 
where a sprinkling of women are admitted, 
while their special needs were neglected. 

WOMEN HOME GUARD IN BRITAIN 

Two hundred units have now been 
formed of “Women Home Guards’’ under 
the title of the Women’s Home Defence 
Force, aoeordiog to Dr. Edith Summersktil. 
She asked in the Commons that Govern¬ 
ment should provide training opportunities. 

Replying for the Ministry of Home 
Security, Mias Elion Wilkineon pointed 
out that there were ample opportunities 
for woman in anti-air raid precautions. 
Invasion Committees would in emerge n cy 
also provide local tasks for women. 

WOMEN IN MINISTERIAL SERVICE 

In the amendments to the Special Bales 
few the Madras Ministerial Servioe, it bee 
bean provided that no woman shall bs 
eligible for appointment to the servioe or 
retention therein otherwise than ae dick 
in the Spatial Branch of the Criminal 
Investigation Department nalssa dm is 
n spinster or a widow without children. 
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BARI JAN 

"Let n* ••• what Horijan ii today" 
write* Oandhiji in hi* Weekly. "It is 
being poblUhed in Bngliab, Hindi, Drdn 
(8 plane*), Tamil, Telogu (2 plaoea), Oriya, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Kantrese (2 plane*). 
It i* ready to be published in Bengali, 
only awaiting legal permission. Application* 
hare oomo from Assam, Kerala and 8indh. 
All bnt one edition bare a large oironlation 
compared to the other weeklies. I suggest 
that it is no email matter to suppress 
enoh a paper. The lose will be more 
Government’s than the people's. They 
will inner mooh ill-will by suppressing a 
popular paper. 

Let it be known too that Harijan is 
a riewspaper as distinguished from a 
newspaper. People buy and read it not 
for amufement but instruction and regu¬ 
lating their daily conduot. They literally, 
take their weekly lessons in non-violenoe. 
It cannot pay the authorities to deprive 
the people of their weekly food. And 
Harijan is not an anti-British paper. It 
is pro-British from head to foot. It 
wishes well to the British people. It tells 
them in the friendliest manner where in 
its opinion, they err." 

DESMOND YOUNG 

Lt.-Gol. Desmond Young, who is reported 
missing during an action in Oyrenaioa is, 
it is learnt, a prisoner of war in enemy 
bands. A high and well-dsserved tribute 
is paid to his work as Indian Army Pnblio 
Relations Liaison Offloer in the Middle 
Bast by Brigadier Jehu, Director of Public 
Relations. Lt-Ool. Desmond Young was 
mainly responsible for bringing to th* 
notice of tbs world the courageous exploits 
of the Indian army in tbs Middle Bast 
and was not daunted by the inevitable 
risks involved in the performance of 
Ms duty. 

INDIAN SPECTATOR 

We welcome th* Indian Spectator, a 
new Weakly Journal of Indian politics 
and commerce, published by Mr. K. 
V. Venkataraman, BA., B.L., from Delhi 
Tbs now weakly has some interesting 
fe atur e s Indian Affairs, Foreign Affairs, 
Indian States and Com meres, and a 
budget of weekly news-hem* and fotsign. 


Mb. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU'S OFFER 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nebro, expressing 
willingness to donate his blood, writes 
as follows in a letter to Dr. J. B. -Grant, 
Organiser of the Calcutta Blood Bank:— 
" I understand from your igtter that 
you have already received the co-operation 
of many eminent Indians. I am sure, if 
the right approach is mad* to tbs pnblio, 
many more will donate their blood tor 
this humanitarian objeot. It would be a 
pity if political or other considerations 
came in the way of this kind of work, 
I hope you will get tiie oo-operation 
of the Indian doctors in the various 
hospitals of Calcutta. If this is done any 
snspioioo based on political grounds will 
largely disappear. For my part I would 
be glad to give my own blood for this 
purpose.” 

Mb. C. B. RESIGNS FROM CONGRESS 
"In order to be absolutely free to carry 
on my campaign for oonverting the 
Congress from its present policy, I have 
decided to resign my membership of the 
Congress and to tender my resignation at 
Assembly membership at the meeting of 
the Party on the 15th July," wrote 
Mr. C. Bajagopalaohariar in his letter to 
the President of the Tamil Nad Congress 
Oommitee in reply to the latter’s communi¬ 
cation, calling upon him to show cause 
why disciplinary action should not be 
taken against him. 

FRANKLYN MEDAL TOR SIR C. V. RAMAN 
A small but distinguished gathering was 
present at the Mysore Residency, B angal or e, 
on July 14, when His Bxoallency Sir Arthur 
Hope, Governor of Madras, deooratsd 
Sir C. V. Raman with tbs Franklyn Medal. 
The gathering included Lb-Col. Fraser, the 
British Resident in Mysore, and Mr. J. 0. 
Ghosh, Director of the Indian Institute 
of Sdsnes. 

Mb. BSI8WANATB DAS 

Mr. V. Bhiawanath Das, sx-Premisr of 
Orissa, was arrested at his residence, on 
Jons 80, by the Inspector ot Polios, Aska, 
and taken to Basalkunda. The arrest, it 
is stated, was mads under the Defence 
of India Balsa in connection with a speech 
delivered by Mr. Das at Aska. 
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i. at. a. and war service 
Fifty per oent. of the permanent 
Tooanoiea in the I. M. 8. after the war, 
it ie now announced by the Government 
of India, will be reserved for medical 
men who have held emergency oommiaeioni 
in the service provided they are qualified 
under the conditions then in force, says 
a Press Note. 

This definite allotment follows the 
announcement that in making appoint¬ 
ments to fill permanent vacancies after 
the war, preference will be given to 
emergency commissioned medioal offioers. 

The allocation of these permanent 
commissions between British and Indian 
offioers will depend not on previously 
laid down compositions of the I, M. 8., 
but on such proportions as may be 
speoially laid down after the war. 

It is further announced by the 
Government of India that the composition 
of I. M. 8. will be reviewed immediately 
after the end of hostilities. 

A PHARMACEUTICAL SECTION 
The trustees of the 8ir Sorabji Tata 
Trust have offered to donate a sum of 
Be. 8,00,000 for the endowment of a 
Beedersbip to be named after Sir Dorabji 
Tata in the Pbarmaoeutioal and Fine 
Chemicals section, whioh is proposed to 
be opened in the Department of Chemical 
Technology of the Bombay University. 
Mr. B. P. Masani, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, told a meeting of the 
University Senate that the University had 
already reoeived from Miss Patankote a 
donation of Bs. 40,000 for equipping the 
new section. When the further donation 
of Bs. 8 lakhs was received, the Univer¬ 
sity would be able to make a start with 
the Pbarmaoeutioal eeotion. 

PROTECTION AGAINST TXrhuS 
Russia has won a major viotory over 
typhus, which killed off many soldiers 
and civilians in former Bnseian wars, 
writes Reuter's Special Correspondent. It 
is revealed that a method has been 
established for the cultivation of effective 
typfaes antitoxin vaoolne in such quantities 
that it will be acces sib le to millions, 
Che diaoovery is the work of a Russian 
woman scientist, Prof, Maria Rrontovskaya, 


PROPER LIGHTING FOR OOKFY READING 

No me can read for any length of 
time in the brilliant sunshine of a 
midsommer day, The Jight on the page 
of your book amounts to about 10,000 
candle power. It das lies and hurts tits 
eyes and, incidentally, is eight times as 
strong as full sunlight on a day in 
mild winter. 

Move ioto the shade of a tree, and 
there you find that reading is oomfortable. 
The light is down to about 1,000 candle 
power. Inside the boose— we are still 
speaking of a summer day—seated near a 
window, the light is down to about 800 
oandles, but it is still amply sufficient for 
reading or writing. 

Beading at night with a 100-watt reading 
lamp within three or four feet of your 
book, the light upon the page is only 
about 10 candle power, but is still enough 
to read in comfort. 

In factories proper lighting is even more, 
essential for good work than it is in an 
ordinary room, but it is only of late 
years that this has been realised. Tbs 
advantages of goodlightiog have been proved. 

In a type-setting room the result of 
increasing tbs light was even more startling. 
The output increased by no less than 
88 per oent. and errors decreased by more 
than 80 per oent. 

BRITAIN'S HEALTH 

The nation's health after 1,000 days of 
war is in many res peats better in peace 
time, announced Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister 
of Health, presenting bis annual report in 
the Commons. 

The birth-rate at 18.6 in the first quarter 
of this year was the highest for any 
similar quarter in the last twelve years. 
The infant mortality rate at 61 was the 
lowest on reoord, while throughout the 
war period the infectious diseases rate had 
been below the average. Aerial bombardment 
had not increased mental disorders. The 
only dark spot was that the steady decrease 
in tuberoulosis over the lest 80 years bad 
hose interrupted due to blank-out, over¬ 
crowding and other war-time conditions. 
Diphtheria was the most deadly disease 
for ohildrca killing more last year than 
German bombs. 
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ENCASHMENT 07 BURMA NOTES 
To prevent the powibility of Borina 
note* being emuggled into India by enemy 
agente, it bae been deeided that from 
July 15, 1848, Burma notes will be 
eneasbed only for genuine refugees 
at tbe following place* in Assam 
Dibrngarh, Dimapor, Silchar Margherita, 
Impbal and also at the offioe* of the 
Beserve Bank at Calontta, Cawnpore and 
Madras. Permission to encash Bnrma 
notea will, therefore, depend on verification 
of tbe holders’ bona fidtt. 

PAPER CURRENCY IN HYDERABAD 
Aooording to the report for the year 
1941 of tbe Paper Currency Department 
of the N item's Government, tbe oirouiation 
of oorrency notes in that State has been 
steadily increasing. Hyderabad is the only 
Indian State which issues its own paper 
oorrency. The average inoreaae in tbe 
gross oironlation since the commencement 
of the note issne has been estimated to 
be 77 lakhs a year. Tbe net oironlation 
during tbe year nnder review was well 
over Bs. 15 orores. The increasing nse 
of paper oorrency is a sign of progress: 
and the people of the State of Hyderabad 
may claim to be as progressive in this 
respect as their neighbours in British India. 

TWO RUPEE NOTES 

It is learnt that two-rupee notes which 
are to be ilsued shortly will be issued by 
tbe Beserve Bank of India and not by 
the Government of India. The Bank is 
working ont all the details in this 
oo pc ex ion, hot it may take come time 
before the notes are pot in the market. 

LONDON MONEY MARKET 
The London money market enjoys 
immunity from the war. The Government 
is unexaoting because borrowing on 9} 
per cent, tap bonds is easy. Tbe changes 
in employment support hopes of a bigger 
revenue. Bariy this month, there bas 
been a rise in the fends. Money has 
dsarly returned from the market for 
investment. The old war loan has gone 
ahead to <108 and 4 per cent. 1860-90 
is higher on the week ending Jnly 16 
at 115f “The previous week saw a 
gilt-edged set-back after a rise; this time 
the reoovery has been rapid and complete," 
says tbe Indie* Attune*. 


“TRAVEL LIGHT " APPEAL BY RAILWAYS 
With a view to reducing tbe <W"B< 
venienoe now experienced by railway 
passengers by tbe inoonsiderate practice 
of clattering op compartments with 
unnecessary luggage, it is understood that 
the Bailways will shortly enforce the 
role that only luggage which can be 
conveniently stowed under the seat 
ooonpied by a passenger may be carried 
in a compartment, says a Awes Mote. 

Mow that the defence needs of India 
require that the nnmher of passenger 
trains sbonld be ont down to the 
minimum, the amount of luggage carried 
in oompartments naturally affects the 
comfort of passengers. 

“If you most travel, travel light,” is, 
therefore, the latest appeal which railways 
are making to passengers in their drive 
against overcrowding in compartments. 

LEASING 07 RAILWAY LANDS 

A Press Mote issued by Hie Madras 
Government states. 

In order to encourage the growth of 
food crops, Hie Madras Government have 
addressed tbe Bailway Administrations of 
this Provinoe to permit the onltivaHon of 
railway porambokes. The Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Bailway hare agreed 
to the leasing of such railway lands as 
can be cultivated without detriment to 
their interests. The leases will be granted 
by the Revenue Department of the 
Provincial Government for three years 
from fasli 1859 and will be for the 
oulHvatioa of food crops and subject to 
a reasonable rental. Applications for these 
leases should be made to the local 
revenue authorities. 

RAILWAY RECEIPTS 

The total approximate gross Bailway 
receipts for 1941-49 are Bs. 198’74 ernes 
against the revised budget estimates of 
Bs. 19700 ororss, says a Communion*. 
The receipts this year ar* Bs. 26f orores 
mors than those in 1940-41. After taking 
into account m ia oallana ons receipts and 
dednoting working exponas* and interest 
charges, the net surplus ja approximately 
Be. 87*56 ororss against an estimated 
surplus of Bs. 16*80 orores. 
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J. J. SCHOOL or ART 

" The stress ot oiroumitanoe* improved 
by modern oonditione of life oannot here 
foiled. to effect the artist, who finds it 
neoesBary to explore beyond hie previous 
aomswhet limited boundaries into new 
fields and fresh approaches,” says the report 
of the J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
which had an appreciable increase in 
the camber of admissions daring the 
year 1940 41. " The pioneer work in bring¬ 
ing the students oot of the confines of 
the Bchool into more Intimate and vital 
contact with the daily life of the masses 
has progressed. 

The possibilities of this new ontlook 
are unlimited, bnt at the same time 
every effort has been made to maintain 
and improve the standard of fine arts. 
The practical application of art has not 
only been the means of finding employ¬ 
ment for many students bnt has also 
inspired greater confidence in those who 
wish to take up art as a vocational study.” 

It is interesting to observe that there 
was a marked rise in the number of 
lady students in the Commercial Art 
Section. Many students exhibited their 
work in the various art exhibitions held 
in India and received well-merited 
recognition. 

THE DANCE OK SIVA 

Considerable attention has been bestowed 
in South Indian Bcnlptnre, painting and 
music to the interpretation of the oosmio 
dance of Siva as Nataraja. The myatie 
interpretation of the dancing figure and the 
idea it symbolises have been the theme 
of a vast song literature. Chidambaram, 
the shrine, where Siva is worshipped in 
this aspect, has attracted innumerable 
composers, the most important of whom 
was Oopalakrishna Bharati. the author of 
the "Nandan Obaritram". Recently A I B 
Triohy broadcast, a sound picture of the 
Divine Dance and songs from Naodanar 
describing the Ananda Soothu or Danoe 
of Bliss. Orchestral sound effects wen 
provided by Triohy Vadim Goshti. 
wkloka hi painting 

The Allahabad University has derided 
to institute a diploma examination in 
Minting from the next session. The 
2nnMfa> of this coarse will be two yews. 


RUNNING EXERGUE 

Apropos running, a oorrspondsnt writes 
to the Statesman: 

"The railways in India employ trolley 
men to posh trollies on the tracks. These 
trolley men are really wonderful examples 
of the reunite of combined breathing and 
muscular effort. They posh their trollies 
at an average of seven miles an hour and 
daily travel a distance of over thirty miles 
without showing any signs of exhaustion. 
Two men holding the trolley-handle run 
along tbe rails gradually increasing their 
speed up to twelve miles an hour. Then 
they lightly )omp up on tbe trolley, which 
moves along by its own momentum, tbe 
speed graduall) reducing to about five miles 
an boar. Then the men jump off tbe 
trolley and push it till it has again reached 
the speed of twelve miles an boqr.” 

The Correspondent also mentions the 
osn of a trolley man who, without any 
effort, would pash a trolley continuously 
for 10 and 15 miles without changing. 

BRITISH AND RUSSIAN TEAMS MEET 

Britain is not only cementing its friendship 
with the Soviet Union in the diplomatic 
fields but also on the field of sport. 
British and Soviet teams opposed each 
other in soooer and lawn tennis matches 
and it was, perhaps, fitting that each 
nation should win one oontest. 

Britain won the soooer match by four 
goals to one, her team of sailors being 
fitter then the Archangel eleven whose 
season has only just started. 

The Soviet got their revenge in tennis. 
ESaoh side won one of the singles bnt tbe 
Ruerians won tbe doable* for the match. 

ROOM CHATTSRJBE’g FEAT 

Robin Cbatterjee, who was making an 
attempt to break the record with hands 
and feet tied, bettered the world raoord 
by 17 minutes at Lahore on July 90. 

At 9-15 p.m. when he had bettered 
the previous world record of swimming 
with hands and feet tied by 17 minutes, 
Robin Ghattorjee came out of the D. A. V. 
College bath to the aeeompaniment of 
band and loud ovation from a large 
crowd, which had aeaemblod at the tank 
some hours before the time. 
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8m C. v. RAM AW 

She Important contributions to aoioooe 
mod* by Sir 0. V. Raman, tbo Indian 
scientist, are featured in the July ieene 
of the Scientific American. 

" The world wee not alow in recognizing 
the importance of Raman's achievements,” 
it aeya in a dieonaaion of hia life and 
diaooreriea. From hia eariieat youth, Bam an 
waa dominated by hia interest in scientific 
reeearob. He came from a family of 
email meaoa, waa largely self-edooated, and 
conducted hia drat experiments without 
ontaide aid. Reoognition came with hia 
diaoorery in 1938 of lawa of the radiation 
of light, known aa "Raman Radiation” 
for which he waa awarded the Nobel 
Prise. He became the Director of the 
Bangalore 8oientifie institute, the moat 
distinguished school of research in India, 
and ia * now working at the University 
of Madras. 

“ The discovery of Raman Radiation 
threw new light on many aspeota of the 
problems of Phyaioa and Ghemiatry," 
says the artiele. Several thousand papers 
have appeared on thia subject. 

HOW SCIENTISTS HELP UNITED NATIONS 

A meeting sponsored by the Associa ti on 
of Sdentlfio Workers was held in London 
to bear reports concerning scientific 
developments among the United Nations. 

Dr. Martin Ruhemann instanced Russia 
aa the only country, where before the 
outbreak of war scientists had been 
reoogniaed aa having a definite contribution 
to make to the sooial and eoonomio life 
of the nation. Every Russian factory and 
term had its own laboratory and reanlta 
of small scale r esearch were made 
available through a type of teohnioal 
newspaper unknown elsewhere in the world. 

Df. N. Mukherjee said that the use of 
Indian scientists had become general since 
the outbreak of war when it became 
impracticable to import non-Indian r esea r ch 
workers and when Government realised 
that in a people’s war the widest possible 
use should be made of all types of 
workers. Under the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Reeearob and with enforced 
development of industry. Indian soienlists 
wars Mag used on a much greater scale. 


MANUfAl/iUHE Of RAW FILMS 

Neade of the cinematograph film industry 
were represented to the Hon. 8ir A. Rama* 
swami Hotelier, Commerce Member of the 
Government of Indie, by a deputation of 
the Film Chamber of Commerce, - who 
waited on him at Madras on tip 7th July. 
A memorandum presented by the deputa¬ 
tion stated that there was shortage of 
unexposed cinematograph films aa imports 
had become irregular end nnoertain and 
that, therefore, sufficient shipping apaoe 
for films should be provided. Government 
should investigate the possibilities of 
manufacturing raw films, cbemieala, etc., 
in this country. The Board of Soieatifio 
and Industrial Research might undertake 
this task. 

Government has issued aa order restrict¬ 
ing the length of feature films to 11,000 
feet and trailers to 100 feet. Thia order 
had taken the Booth Indian film industry, 
unawares. Producers and directors were 
anxious to redoes the length of piotoras, 
bnt the reform ooold only be introduced 
step by step. The Chamber also requested 
Government to supply sufficient quantities 
of crude oil and eleetrioal energy for 
touring oinemas in the mofussil, especially 
because these oinemas carried on propa¬ 
ganda for war effort 

FILM OF MIDWAY ISLAND BATTLE 

The motion picture industry hit a new 
record recently when John Ford, former 
Hollywood oinema director commissioned a 
naval commander and made a motion 
pietore of the Japanese air attack on 
Midway Island. He filmed the attack 
from a vantage point in the power-bones 
tower, wbioh waa one of the raiders' chief 
targets. His arm was wounded by a 
machine-gun bullet and he was forced to 
complete his camera work with one hand. 

KALAIVANl FILMS 

Kaiaivaai Films is the name of a new 
film concern started in Madras. It plans 
to produce two pictures: one in Oanareae 
and one in Tamil. 

The Tamil film it titled Viehitramela. 
The Oanareae pieture’a title is not yet 
decided on but ft will have the Mysore 
Gobbi troupe ia its oast. The pictures wiU 
be broduoed at Studios, flnlmluthuDi 
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AUTOMO«UJ' INDUSTRY 


AVIATION TBOBNICAL TRAIN INO 


Addressing s large gathering of the 
oitisens of Madras at St. Marj's Hall, 
George Town, on July IS, Sir A. Bama- 
swami 'Mndaliar, Commerce Member with 
the Government of India and the Member- 
designate of the British War Cabinet, 
referred to the spedfio suggestions that 
have been made to the Government for 
enoonragement of the automobile industry 
and explained the difficulties with which 
the Government were faoed in aooepting 
those proposals. 

Referring once again to the proposal 
for starting an automobile industry, the 
Oommerre Member said; 

The proposal i* merely one of enombling 
plants. Whatever may he said to the contrary, 
{ assert here and now that for the duration of 
the war, it would have been an assembling plant. 
There are many other assembling plants in this 
country. There an s ea a m bling plants hare in 
Madras We had no intention of encouraging 
more of these assembling dents in the name of 
pwuioting automobile industry and get the 
undeserved praise foom many of my oountrymen. 


Sir M. Vieveewaraya, one of the 
promoters of Indian automobile manu¬ 
facturing industry, has issued a statement 
in reply to the Oommeroe Member’s 
allegations relating to the scheme of 
manufacturing automobiles in India. 

Ha repels the aharge that the proposals 
were nsbnlone. 

In this connection, I may add that on 
August 37, 1941, I wrote to the Oovwnment of 
India that the statement that the scheme must 
be an aaeembly plant wee a pure invention on 
the part of someone who waa oppose d to the 
scheme. We then offered that if the Government 
bad any reas onable objection to saissnbllng. wo 
warn prepared to drop Mart operation. 

As early aa May 31, 1919. the promoters bad 
informed the Government that they contemplated 
establishing in Bombay a complete automobile 
manufowturing plant and not an asambly plant. 


. Sir Vieveewaraya in conclusion says: 

The truth seams to bo that Government do 
net wish to encourage this industry. If they 
wished to help, they would sot bars been giving 
dhforeat mesons st ^ i a— tfanss In manner 
they have beep doing. 


Ths Commaroo Member baa bean critical about 
tbs Bahama submitted by us. Government have 
never made a single helpful suggestion that if we 
p r oceeded in any particular way agreeable to 
item, they would help the industry. 


Ths Government's Aviation Teohnioal 
Training Scheme, whioh was inaugprated 
early in 1841, haa already sent some 700 
yonthe who have had twelve months baelo 
training to the air force and about a 
hundred candidate* have been absorbed 
by oivit industry. 

The training, it will be recalled, is 
designed to oover a period of 18 month* 
and after the oompietion of a basic course 
of four to six months, examinations are 
held to determine the suitability of the 
trainee for enrolment in the air forces 
in the various trades. Those selected 
will be sent for advanoed training to an 
air force technical training school where 
they are provided free of cost, with 
nniforms, accommodation, food, etc., and 
their careers from this stage beoeme the 
responsibility of the air forces. 

LAUNCHING Of THE KXCAllbl R 

Erealibur, first of the fleet of three 
Flying Aoes built for the American Export 
Air-linee by Voogbt-Bikorsky Aircraft, was 
lauoohed recently by Mrs. Henry Agard 
Wallaoe, wife of the U. S. Vice-President. 
It ia a huge big ship built to travel the 
greatest distance at the highest speed with 
maximum loads. It is the result of the 
combined effort of the three divisions of 
the United Airoraft Corporation—airplane 
by Vooght-Sikorsky, engine* by Pratt 
Whitney and propellers by Hamilton 
Standard. Tastefully furnished throughout 
the interior, the ship will prove a big 
expansion in a great international trans¬ 
portation system and marks a significant 
contribution to Amarioan Commeroe in a 
world at war. 

AIR TRAINING IN U. 8. A. 

The Commander of United States Army 
Air faros, General Arnold, in hie statement 
to a press conference, declared that the 
United States were turning out pitot* at 
the rate of 84,000 yearly and that the 
number wee being increased tremendously 
already. American onita would be working 
in Britain tide by side with R. A. V. 
unite although they would have their awn 
air-fields and own ground crews and 
communications. 
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BANS FOB BIO INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

Beviewing hi* three year*' stewardship of 
Hie Commerce Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India at a meeting of the Madras 
Boonomio Association, Sir A. Bamaswami 
Muddier claimed that tboogh speotacnlar 
resnlta by way of starting “big baaio 
indnetriea” were not achieved daring the 
period, a number of “ ancillary and auxiliary 
industries had been started, wbicb would 
provide the base for basic industries”. 
He said: 

" I feei it is not merely by erecting a 
spectacular work here or there—which 
after all tome out to be an assembly 
plant of various parts imported from 
abroad—but it is by trying to start and 
organise a chemical industry here or a 
small engineering industry there, trying to 
have % research institute and making 
magnetic steel and aluminium—which is 
the basis for all aeroplane manufacture— 
by all these auxiliary and ancillary indus¬ 
tries done, a mighty industrial stream 
can eventually be made to flow in this 
country. This it the process through which 
the big industries of this country can be 
established." 

On this, Sir M. Yisveewaraya joins 
issue with the Commeroe Member. In 
faot both Sir M. Visvetwaraya and 
Mr. Wdchaad Hiraohand, who have been 
the chief promoters of the automobile 
and shipping concerns respectively and 
who should, therefore, be iu a position to 
confirm or oontradiot this version, evenly 
refute it. 

OUTPUT OF WAR FACTORIES 

She report of work accomplished in one 
war-time ordnance factory somewhere in 
India for last year ia an index of the 
great output in these factories. 

Compared with the previous year 
(1040-41), says the report, growth has 
been 400 per cent, in terms of labour 
employed and 40 separate orders involving 
some 10,00,000 units were completed daring 
the year mid 40 further orders were on 
the books before the close of Mm 
oflloial year. 

The report dao refers to the ingenuity 
shown by technicians engaged in thie 

factory, 


CONOBHIONAI. BATES FOB WATER CS88 

In order to encourage the growth of 
food orops, tbe Government of Madras 
have directed the levy of conoepsiood 
rates of water oes* for fasli 1858 ia 
respect of areas irrigated by the Baaavaana 
Channel, Boys channel and Kamarapnram 
tank in tbe Hoepet tduk, Bellary District, 
as follows:— 

(l) In areas newly brought under 
irrigation in fasli 1858 (1st o'.op) Bs. 8. 
find crop) Bs. 8 (Paddy), DoffSesa crop 
(Sugar-cane) Bs. 11-4. 

(8) In other areas (1st crop) Bs. 7-8, 
(8od crop) Bs. 8-18, (Doflassa crop) Bs. 11-4. 
FOOD CROPS nr GOVERNMENT house land 

Vacant land in the Government House 
Estate at Gaaeshkhind (Poona) is being 
utilised to help tbe “Grow More Pood" 
oampdgn. 

All avdiable land suitable for growing 
food orops is being cultivated. The area 
earmarked for out flowers during the 
past season has been ploughed up for the 
growing of vegetables and virgin land is 
being opened up. 

Altogether 86i acres are being bought 
under cultivation. This area comprises: 
potatoes 1 acre; English vegetables 
Si acres; Indian vegetables 8 acres; 
fruit 1 acre; gram 80 acres, (Jowar 
18 acres; mdse 8 acre*; Bajra 6 acres), 
CONTROL SCHEME FOR BOMBAY 

To ensure a good harvest even during 
(amine years, a scheme tor tbe con¬ 
struction of dams or Tal works (earth 
embankments with masonry weirs), with 
provision to drain off tbe surplus water 
through oross valleys or nail as has been 
in hand in the Decosa Districts of 
Bombay, 

The oonelrnotion of low dame bee 
proved to be an effective and anooeeefal 
control measure. 

BACKYARD CULTIVATION 

The Government of Madras have granted 
edd i tkmd oonoessions for backyard culti¬ 
vation. No ohargo will bo levied for 
cultivation of backyards whether attached 
eg detached up to 85 oents. or for any 
area in sx e ass of 86 cents, provided that 
the area in excess of 85 oents, ia cultivated 
with food crop* of vegetables. 
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Workers in oon-ieMon&l factories in the 
country will enjoy annnaliy a minimum 
period of a week’s holiday with pay when 
the 'Bill drafted by toe Government of 
T»«d{> for the purpose is enaoted into law. 

The Bill (which extends to non-seasonal 
factories only) is now being oireulated to 
Provincial Governments and Employers’ 
and Employees’ Organisations for eliciting 
their opinon. 

Stipulating that the minimum of seven 
days’ paid holidays must run in one block, 
the Bill lays down that the Qualifying 
service for entitling any worker for such 
a period of holidays is one year and 
that the holidays oaonot be accumulated. 
Further, toe Bill provides that half the 
wages due for the period must bo paid at 
ita commencement. Workers are prohibited 
from undertaking remunerative work during 
the holidays. Mo provision has been made 
for the continuance or otherwise of local 
and other customary holidays at present 
given by individual employers, the matter 
being left for mutual adjustment between 
employers and employees. 

GUJARAT WORKERS 

A 86 per cent, increase in wages of all 
workers in all trades was demanded by toe 
first Gujarat Workers’ Conference held at 
Ahmedabad. The Conference was opened 
by Bwami Sahajanand Saraswati, who said 
that to fight againgt Fascism was to 
fight for freedom. The Conference urged 
the establishment of a National Government 
for creating popular enthusiasm for the 
was effort, 

tor and telegraph labour 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department 
•ad the State-owned railways are toe two 
largest employers of labour among the 
Government Departments in India. The 
Poet and Telegraphs Department employs 
ahoot 180,000 men and railways about 700,000. 

TRADE UNIONS HI INDIA 

There were 666 registered trade unions 
In India during 1888-40. The membership 
mea well over SOOjOOO which is toe highest 
yet reoorded. There ware 18,618 woman 


It is announced that toe Governor-General- 
in-Oounoil has sanctioned a new office 
under the Bopply Department to ha 
known as the Directorate-General of Ship 
Repairs and 8hip Construction. 

This office will not form part of toe 
Directorate-General of Munitions Production, 
hut correspond directly with the main 
Secretariat of the Supply Department 
and be responsible to the Government of 
India, and in appropriate oases, through 
the Government of India, to His Majesty's 
Government, for all work oonneoted with 
ship repairs and ship construction. 

AID TO CHINA 

India's textile industry has made 
generous response to Sir Horn!* Mody's 
recent appeal for aid to China. Bandage 
doth and money to buy drugs and 
materials have been sent. In the 660,000 
yards of bandage doth were abont 688,000 
yards from Bombay mills and 180,000 
yards from Ahmedabad. The mills also 
sent hales of shirtings and sheetings. 
These gifts have reached Chungking. In 
a cable to India, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
expresses warm appreciation. 

SHIPPING LOSSES 

According to calculations made in the 
1841 report of the British Chamber of 
Slipping, British Allied and neutral 
losses were at the average monthly rate 
of abont 180,000 tons gross for the last 
six months Of 1841. 

The report also deduces that total 
sinkings from the outbreak of war to 
toe end of 1041 were about 8,600.000 
tons gross. Against this the enemy 
probably loot between 6,000,000 and 
6 , 000,000 tons gross. 

THE 

The Philippine Islands are nearly ae 
Mg as the British Idee. The two largest 
Islands are larger than Ireland. The 
total area is 114,000 square miles. Tim 
population Is over 18400,000 whloh is 
nearly as muoh as the Hyderabad State 
in India. 
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THE SITUATION AND THE REMEDY 
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T HE* situation Id India bu worsened. 

Eveata an drifting dange.ously 
toward* a catastrophe and will prove 
diaaatroo* if left nooheoked in time. 
The British Qoveroment’e peniitent refoaal 
to respond to the demand made by the 
Pu n —e« , the Mcslim League and other 
political parties for guaranteeing Indepen¬ 
dence to India and the formation, during 
the period of the war, of a National 
Government reserving only the direction 
of the Army and Navy coder its oootroi, 
the irritating statements of Mr. Amery 
made from time to time, the Oongreae 
threat of Civil Disobedience, the precipitate 
arrest of the Ooogreee leaden, the 
numerous Ordinance* inroad Iff the 
authorities tadoding the rover* netviotiona 
on the freedom of the Frees, the 
provocative proneanoemente of aoero of 
the Members of the Viceroy's Bseootive 
Council, the ou tb reak of vioJeooe in 
different parte of the country resulting 
In the aoctrcsthm of pnbtte and private 
properties, the damage to the Ballway*, 
meat s abo t ag e, the eluded M Me«? 


strikes—ithese and otber unfortunate 
happenings have led to a deplorable 
situation. There are thoughtful man who 
fear a situation more dreadful stilL Fur, 
if tbe Congress committed a blander 
in threatening Civil Dieobedieaoe, the 
Government committed no km a 
blander in arresting the lenders and 
precipitating the oriste, even before 
Gandhiji had time to negotiate with tbe 
Viceroy. It ia. of course, the duty of 
tiie authorities to pot down iaw l ee en we 
and disorder, bat, that will have no 
lasting effeot unless ft sets itaelf boldly 
to osnmiae tbe root cause of the trouble 
and toko forthwith steps to infuse 
in the minds of the people. 
In the statements made by Mr. Amary 
in tin House of Commons and in the 
e e mmmit ut issued by the Government 
of India, stress has rightly bean laid m 
the necessity for prosscuting the War 
with India's whole-hearted help, end it is 
because I fsai—cc one who has been from 
the very beginning fatting cad noting in 
the oenristien—that India’s freedom Is 
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bound np with the suooest of the Allies, 
the deatraetlon of Nesiem and the 
wiping ont of the Japanese menace, that 
I say that the attitude of the anthoritlee 
will defeat the very purpose they hare 
in View and impede war efforts to the 
extent wfiicb the Government cannot 
afford to negleot at the present juncture. 
It must not be forgotten as the 
Manehuter Guardian rightly warns; 

To-day than is no spsoe between os and 
the abjns. We need all the resources still at 
oar dispose], all the helpers ws ewe spnwo 
to our aid, sad not only the question of safety 
but honour too. 


and Britain hue muoh to gain from a 
free India. Oonoiiiation and mamma 
statesmanship alone will save the situation. 

It is rital, says the Nines Chronicle 
that one mors urgent effort Should ba mads 
to fled tome way am of the present hnpasse 
India's discontent has not yet given plooe to 
despair. But this situation may woman at any 
mom e nt . Let us ignore British enarytqm 
and peat failures, go b*ok to wham we were 
when the Grippe proposals broke down, nod 
try oaoe more to dtseovar a compromise which 
will be generally aeoeptabls. Is it quite beyond 
oar powers of statesmanship to stouts to 
Indians a Government of their own to which 
we eon hood over the full oanduet of their 


The Labour organ, the Daily Herald, 
realises the gravity of the situation and 
quite pertinently observes: 

Even if it yet toms out that the detention of its 
brains has paralysed the whole Congrats body, 
it doss not finally dispose of the Tidisi, 
problem. For Britain needs the active co¬ 
operation of the Indian people freely and 
enthusiastically given as partners certain of 
"IHrnate equality of status. There is 
virtue nor profit, in reluctant collaboration. 

I reoall iu this connection Lord Halifax's 
words when, as Viceroy of India, ho 
addreeeed the European Aseooiation at 
Calcutta in these words; 

However em ph atieelly wo may condemn the 
Civil Disobed ie nce movement, we *-H. I am 
ettrifled, make a profound mistake if ws under- 
urtbMrto the gtouhw and powerful meaning of 
n s t t rmsli s m that is to-day animating muoh at 
Indian thought i and for thin, no nnmptote or 
p e rm a n e n t ears hoe eves been or ever will be 
found in strong notion by Government. 

These words are ee true to-day as when 
they were ottered la 1981. 

This War most be won at any cost, 
and the Axle powero must he embed. 
The freedom of India is leaf overdue 


affairs! 

It will be true political wifdom to 
follow the advioe of the Dean of 
Canterbury that 


Britain must make the next more. I think 
ww might invite eil the Allied powers to join 
in the guarantee to India that we at* really 
sinoere this time to give the people of India 
after the war the constitution they desire. 


INDIA'S 

SACKED SHRINES t CITIES 

TWe hook gives a vivid sosounl of 
Imussiant OHas and Basted Shriuas in 
India, togsthar with the hritevy and 
humM with thank* hn 
is mads to oovar notable 
and OMn all 


It will be found 
o*iy to tht p ries pilgrim but to tbs 
Assign tourist Int i t Mi d in art and 
aNhHssriM. But it is no mar* golds 
book for tbs pilgrim tourist only. It 
is l ite ratur e of * novel kind, making 
nvnBobls to Mis EogUsh-reedbw 
puhUe the risk tre ee n ree of th* stints 


of plaoai and taapia 
With Index and 1 

Mae 9s. fbree. 

To fiahs. of "Indian Bsvisw’’, Be. M. 
U.A. HataaaoftOa., MMWkMig Hadvaa* 

wV f v vi ^ ■ if v » 



THE CONGRESS DECISION AND AFTER 
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[la Moorduo* with onr anal practice, an attempt 1* made in the foOnriaf pagee te 
give a enooiaot aoooant of the diecauioni in the A.-L 0. C. meeting at Bornhap. Aa 
the de h a t e and the reeolation adopted at the B op tion hate aronead considerable intereet 
and led to a great deal of oontroreray, thie preeie of Me praoeedingt prepared tmm the 
A. P. I. reporta to (he Preae will, it ie bemad, be road with intereet,—Bd. I, R] 


tbs a..i. a a 

I X will be reoalled that the Beeolntion 
adopted by the Working Committee of 
the Gongreaa, which met at Wardha on 
July 14, deterred decision on the action 
to be taken by the Coogreea, " should the 
appeal fail M to evoke adequate response 
from the Government. She Wardha 
resolution ooncladed with the words: 

Aa tha nauaa tailed are of tba most vital and 
far-reaobing Impo r tance to tba people of India 
ee welt aa to Uie peoples of tbe United Nations, 
tbe Working C.vv>"-iltee refer them to the All-India 
Oongreee f!.,'-»,ittee for final doeuboo. For tide 
purpose, tbe A.-I. C. C. will meet in Bombay on 
the 7tb of August, 1M1 

The A.-I. C. C. meeting was, therefore, 
looked forward to with more than usual 
interest. Both tbe Government and the 
pnblio alike were waiting to know tha 
lead wbioh the A.-I. C. G. wonld give on 
the Issue. 

The Working Committee met at Bombay 
in tha first waek of Angnet, prior to the 
meeting of the A.-L C. C. on the 7th. 
Gandhiji was them guiding the members 
in framing the fateful resolution to bo 
plaoed before tbe foil Session of the 
A.-L C. C. After prolonged discussions, 
day after day, the Working Committee 
adopted the following resolution, whiob was 
released to the Proas on the eve of the 
A.-I. 0. C. Mooting. 


TUB TBXT OF THB RMOUJTIOH 
Tha All-India Oougrem CS»r"Utlee baa gtvea the 
erefol suatidtserie n to the lu fa rsoos made 
w the Woktag Owimtitae in their reeolntton 
inly 14, INI, end to aubusquant mala 
the devetopnant of the war tituation, 
ef raapooeteis epokmmrn of the 
■eent, aad the eommanto and 
hi India and abroad. The 
CViinraHua amoves of aad sadnrme that resolution 
aad is of omnioa that eveute eobasqnaat to it 
have given k father justification end nave made 
It etanr that the o m ns di e t e ending ef Briitih rale 
to India ie an u r ge nt mr imi t y, both ter the 
tolrn of Indie end fir the soeeam of the oauee 
of the Untied Batinas. The oo ntlna ati c n of that 
rale ti rtrarailtag smd eeteshfieg I 

fee? tuam fiNOkblte of i 

aad of nrahrlmniog to the onuae ef vedd 


Tbe Committee has viewed with* 
de t e rior a ti on of the sttaatiea on the 


peo p le He Ugh eppreetotiaa of 
fat debase ofthrir fevedom. 


anus vbbbmms a varan stem 
TUa increasing peril makes it 


all those who strive ter 
sympathise with the vietfme ef agBesstoo, 
a s o mbi e the te imd et i o n e of the pater an ter 
pursued by the Allied Nations, white hare tad to 
t e n anted aad di see tro ue failure. It h not 
adhering to aote etw sad pot 1 
that hfint eon he converted 
oast esparianee has efaowu that fidiara he I 
in them. These poHdas hove been baaed not 
fr eedo m ao mote as on tha deoshtottaa of 
eubjsot and enlwnini ivinnSrim, sad tee santim* 
etaoa of tee hopwieltat tradition and method. 
The p os n stien of empire, inetaed ef adding to 
the strength of tee ruling po wer , hoe teasoto o 
a Indie, the otaerie had of 
. has beoome tee eras of tee 
>; for by the freedom ef Indie will T 


burden aad o 


and tbe United Betkme be lodged, aad tee 
peoptaa of Asm nad Adrien be fifltd witb hope 
rad eeibntemsi- Tbe eediog ef British ratata 
this oouutry is thus e vital and hnitsidteta iasoe 


is tens o'vital and immediate ■ 
tbe fatore of tee war aad the 
sooeeae of freedom nod dwMraoy. A Free bte 
will om ur e tbta eaeo s e s by throwing eg hsr great 
raaonraas into tbs struggle for freedom aad 
against tbe ragrosrinn of Keaton, FOsetam aad 
Importation. TH» will not only otitot materially 
the Cu.-t-ose of the war. bat will bring ail 
eabjeete and u pp remr d humanity on tee Mae of 
tee Untied Nations end give 
whose ally Indie would be, 
spiritual laadaraUp of the worid. Indie ia l 
will eontinoe to be the qntal of 
imperiattim end the taint of that imperialism will 
affect tee tenants of eg the Uaitod BUI 
The peril of today, 
oftate 


independence of India end tee ending of Brittah 
ttomfaniioa, No nftuft ptonisoi of gmimim 
efltot tbe present situation or meet that gad. 

s& rr 

of freedom oow oao rataeee teat antigf end 
sothnetaan of milhoos of people whtahwgl im- 
medietsty trauefenn ten notora of tee war. 


Tbe A.-LC.a, therefem, rapeoto with ell emphato 
tbe deseead ter the withdrawal of the Britite 
power testa India. On the ds ih s oti oa of Hatton 
IndiModMMp o ProrMonfc} G ov otumct twffl || 
fanned end free India will beoome ea tMf ef 
the Uatie •Betiaea. shads* with terra tit tha 
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triek and tribulations of tha joint enterprise of 
the struggle for freedom. The Provisional Gown; 
im«> oh only bo formed by tbo eo-operotion of 
tbn principal parties nod group* in tbo country. 
It will thui bo n oompoaite Government, 
representative of oil important oootfano of tha 
poopla of India. Ito primary fuaotion* moat bo 
todobnd India and cooiat aggremim with all tbo 
armed aa wall aa tbo non-violent foteaa at ita 
togather with ita Ailiod powm, and to 
promota the waU.boing and p rogr a m of all tbo 
workon in tbo Aside and factories and e l sewhere, 
to whom QHiBtlally all power and authority 
muat belong. 

The Proviaional Government will evolve a aofaaue 
for a OonatHnant AnirHy, which will prepare 
a oo o etitotion for the government of India 
aeeaptabie to all aaetiooa of the people. Thie 
oonaututien, aooording to the Coogreae view, 
abould be a federal oo*, with the laigmt maaeure 
of autonomy for the federating unite, and with 
the reaiduary power* vesting in thane unite. The 
future relation* between India and the Allied 
Nations will be adjueted by r a pr eae o ta tlve e of all 
three free oountriea ooaferriog together for their 
mutual advantage and for the cooperation in the 
eommoo teak of roaieting aggression. freedom 
will enable India to rastat aggremitm effectively 
with the people's united will and strength 
behind it. 

The freedom of India muat bo the symbol of 
of, and prelude to, this freedom of alt other Asiatic 
nations under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, 
Iodo.Obma, the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must 
also attain their complete freedom. It meet be 
clearly understood that such of these oountriea 
aa am under Jap an es e control now muat not 
eubeeqnently bo placed under the rale or control 
of any other colonial power. 

woau> rsDuuTtox 

While the A.-I.C.C. muat primarily be eoneecned 
with the iodepeodanoe end dafooee of India in 
thia hour of danger, tha Committee ia of opiafon 
that the future pesos, eternity and or dmad paogrem 
of the world demand a World Mention oTfoae 
national and on no other twin eon tha pr obl em* 
of tha modem world bo aolvei Bush n World 
Federation would enema the fraedtin nf he 
ooaatitueni nations, the prevwotion of eggrtetiun 
and exploitation by on* n a ti o n over another, tha 
proteetioa of national minorities, the advancement 
of oil backward areas and peoples, and the 
pooling of the world's reso u rces for tiw aommon 
Mod of aO. Oo tha establishment of aoeh a 
World Mention, disarmament would he praeti- 
enfcla to all countries, national anahti, navim and 
air fore** would no longer ho nicaomry, and a 
world federal dafeooe foroa would heap tea world 
pea oo and prwvant aggression. 

An tod epan dao t India would gladly Join aooh a 
World Mention and oo-oparat* on aa equal 
' with other countries to tha sototioo of 


iaavhaMy, to bagto with, fan ooafhwd to th* 
United Nattoas. Bosh a atop takaa aow wfll 
ham a moat aawarM affoot aa tha ‘war. aa tha 


paopha of tha 4ri i oouatriaa, and an tha pesos 


so n 


to 


The Committee regretfully raiHese, however , 
that despite the tingle and overwhelm!^ laamaa 
af the war and the perils that ovarfaaog the world, 
the Governments of few oouatriaa an yat ptspara d 
to trim thin ioovttable stop toward* World 
M e n tion- Tha reactions of the British Oovero- 
mtftft iad the ntoguidtd (git faim of tho fonigo 
preaa alto malm H dear that even tha obvious 
demand for India’* In da p an d a a ee h icalrtad, though 
tide hue been mad* ii e mtiaH y to meat the prese n t 
peril and to enable India to dofoad bererif aad 
help China and Untie ia their hour of need. Tha 
Committee is enxiou* net to ombanaat fat any way 
tha defence of China or Banda, when fr eedo m {■ 
precious end mast be p reserved, or to jeopardie* 
the defoaeive eapadty of the United Nations. Bat 
the peril g rows both to Indie and thaae nations, 
and inaction aad nfamlaafon to a foreign admiaie* 
tration at thia (tag* is not only dagiMtog India 
and reducing bar capacity to dafond hatarif and 
resist aggression, but ia oo answer to that growing 
peril and is do sarviae to the paoplaa of tbo 
United Nations. 

arrant to m» matt xiiiowa 
Tbo aoroaat appeal of tbo Working Owemlttm 
to Great Britain and tha United Nations baa so 
for met with ao re *p one* , aad th* oritietoma made 
ia many foreign quarter* ham shown aa ignorance 
of India's aad the world’s need, aud sometimes 
oven hostility to India's freedom, which i* eigaiSaeat 
af a mentaflty of domination and racial superiority 
which oaoDot he to l e rat e d by a proud peopk 
oooeefoua of their atnagth and of the jostle* of 


The A.*L 0. C. would yat again, at th 
moment, to th* interest or worn freedo m. 
this appeal to Britain and th* United Nation*. 

a ax swt to uus to aiwooia 

But th* Oommiime fori* that It is ao longer 
justtitod ftn tokHag thv mUm buk frwn tndM- 
muring to oasert its will against an imperialist 


over it aad p mva nle It Cram l b B u t toning to ita 
own I n t ti ari and to tiw intaraat of bamimity. 


Tim Committee raaohraa, lharafara. to mastitis, 
hr tiw viodioation of ladto'a Inriianabla right to 
* lodiMBdiPOii Um atorttac of i 
non-violent torn on the urinmt $ 


Mould ha onan to all aaitoaa 
who agm* with itio fbadamaotal primdpha. la 
flaw of tbn war, how e v er, th* fo daution matt 


- ... that th* foaattr might ntiltis all th* 
Donvviotint atrangth it hm g at h ered daring tha 
last II year* of paaoafal atiuggl*, Booh aatouggla 
Mti* tomitiMy b* under th* hadamhip of jaodBii. 
and theOommlttes raqu m ti htat to taks the lead 
and guide tha aatioa b th* steps to he taken. 

Tha Oommltte* appaeh to tha peoel* af India 
to Ito* to toMi aad tototo toi t&l 
to to* ito fVttbcOttN^V 
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out bis fostrueMoas as 
Indian IMml They aunt 
Mm* oen vinfa nc s fa tin besfa of tfafa 


A Mm Mgr mm when it mgr not bo poerible 
to fam fo ot rauUn nc or for faetrasUoas to mob 
Mr people, nod when no Congress Oommittoe ooo 
fatoMau. Whoo thfa h appe n s , mrr moo ond 
wums n, who fa purtfaipetiog in this movemeot 
moot ftwoMOtt for himoolf or homoif within the 
fear oornoro of the general instmeMone famed. 
Ivory I ad io n who dourer freedom and strives for 
it nmot be tut own guide urging Urn on along 
the hard road where there fa no rearing pUoe and 
wbfah Made ultimately to the independence and 
doOveraooe of India. 

Laotiy, wbibt the A.-I. C. C. baa atotad ire 
own view of the future governance ante Cm 
India, the A.-I, C. C. wishes to make it quite 
dear to all oooearaed that by embarking on maaa 
draggle it hae no intention of gaining power for 
the Oongrses. The power, when it oomaa, will 
belong to the whole people of India. 


While the Wardba reeolation concluded 
with an ultimatum that Congress would 
ha foroed “to utilise all the non-violent 
strength it might have gathered einoe 
10*0 ", in earn of failore of the present 
appeal to Government, the A.-I. C. C. 
resolution attempts to meet the oritioiams 
levelled agaioet the Congress by Govern¬ 
ment and other poblio bodies. _ It lays 
down in dear terms that “ on the 
deolaration of India's independence, a 
Provisional Government wil) be formed 
and free India will beoomo an ally of 
tha United Nations This is in answsr to 
the fear expressed by some that Indian 
freadom might mean aooess to Japanese 
aggression. 


Tbe resolution makes it dear that the 
Provisional Government wonld be a 
composite one representing all important 
■notions of India, charged with the 
definite doty of defending India againat 
aggression. The resolution provides for 
the retention of foreign soldiers in India, 
armed defence by the people as well as 
reeiatanoe by non-violent methods. 

Another improvement on the Wardha 
resolution it the attempt made to remove 
tha misapprehensions of the Moslim 
League that once India is liberated, there 
would be role by the majority oommunity. 
Tbe roeointion soggeote that India'a foture 
oonetitotiOB should be a federal one with 
o large meacore of aotonwy for tha 
fCdaraihlf units and with residuary pofasrs 
vesting in thsse unite. 


3%e revised resolution, in short, tells 
the world what exactly is tha Oongret* 
demand. It retains toe operative part of 
toe Werdba resolution, appealing to tha 
United Nations to liberate India from 
British domination tor winning the.war, 
failing which toe oooatry wonld vindicate 
its inalienable right to frladoa and 
independence by resorting to direct act ion. 
It vesta toe Congress leadership in 
Gandhiji. 

Opening toe A.-L C. G. p rocee d ings on 
too 7tb, Hanlana Abu I Kafem Asad, the 
Congress President, pointed out that oa 
the failore of toe Grippe mission, the 
only oonrse open to them was to tala 
tbe decision reached at Al l a h abad, me., 
that for the effective defence of the 
ooootry against foreign n ggr eee i nn tbe 
only oonrse wee to have toe reins of 
Government in Indian hands. 

Tbe nsasee of agpmafan to India wee ever 
faareasfag aad the Magsr wbfah w*s only a 
distant one a few moo tbe age, was feat a p pses nb 
fog them. In the Em of safe danger, it 
would be a calamity to allow the p ee p s to 
become eolfan sad dow n b oosted- The Omm 
wanted to see that every Indian youth took part 
in resisting ng n w fan B Mm paepb of India 
were indiflersot and sullen, the r to g M s fei Uty won 
not that of tbe Ooogrem but that of the ftdtiMi 
Government. 


The Congreas President explained that 
the “quit India” demand did not maaa 
toe physical removal of all the Britiaban 
from India. 


It only meant tbe tr a n sh r of p o HU aol 
to Indian bends. After the demand had oeea 
originally made by Hah at M Ga n dh i, both ItodH 
Mmiu and hbaaaif had goo# to Wardba to dfa e n a i 
the matter with Gandhiji. who made it elnw to 
them that fa only meant the traaste of ; 


QAXDHUrg BXHHRTATKS 


After the Hanlana, Mahatma Gandhi 
addreeeed tha meetiog, onttiainf big plan 
of action aad appealing to tha people to 
adopt con-vktiaooe as a poHey. Ho 
maintained toad Congress rep r eaan t s ton 


whole country: 

Another paint I want to impress opsn van fa 
your great reeponsihilUy. Member* of the A.-I. G. 0. 
are Him mambero of a Portiammfa. 
lapmtnia tha whole of India. Tim 
No very to rspMon hae Mt been of any 


gn pacttenlM 
IRHImIM 1 IMVMBfii II 
n birth* 


or of 


birth* to rftprtoot lbs toto 


US 
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your behalf I Inn made Um date that 70 a 
represent not only the ngiatend member* of Ilia 
flnnfiiM but the mite nation. 


Oiaoauing hi* attitude (0 (be war and 
(he British people for whom he said he 
had 00 hatred a( all, he observed: 


I 

give us 


This is a orucial hour. If we ksep quiet and 
don't play our part, it would not bo right on 
our port. If it is only Britain and the United 
States who fight this war, and if our part ia 
only to give monetary help, whether given willingly 
or taken from us unwillingly, H is not e vary happy 
propotitran. But we oau show our nol pit and 
valour only when it baeomst our own fight. Then 
child wiU be breve. We ehau get our 
by fighting. It oanot Ml from the akba. 
tally well that Britisher* will have to 
freedom when we have mad 
and proved our strength. We 
remove hatred for the British from oar hearts. 
At least in my heart then b no eueh hatred. 
At a matter of feet, I sea a greater Mend of 
the Bntieh now than over wee. The reason for 
this m that at this moment they an in dis tr es s . 
My friendship d e m a n ds that i mast make them 
awam of their mistakes as I am not ia the 
position in which they am, on the brink of a 
ditch, and am shoot to Call into It. Therefore, 
if they want to eat off my hands, my 
ip demands that I should try to pull 
out of that ditok. 



yon would than 

___ . iLiiii.. _a. 


I WIBl too to 

matter of polity. With aao 'it la 

eo far as yon an se n i nro a d I--- 

aoaept it aa a poBsy. Aa dbetpUaad aoldtank yon 
must aoeept it fit tea sad stiok to it when you 
Join the struggb." 


PANDIT NBHBU'S 8PBBCH . 

Following Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Nehro, who moved (he resolution, said 
(hot (bo oooeoption of (ho resolution waa 
oo( narrow nationalism bat had an 
international background. 

The resolution waa in no aaoas a challenge to 
anyone. If the B riti sh Oovernmant asoapisd the 
proposal, it would change the position for the 
hatter, both totemal and International, from every 
point of view. The position of Chiu would bo 
improved. Whatever change might 00 me about 
in India, it meet be for the batter. The A.-l.C.C. 
knew that M a hatm a Uandhl had agtaed that 
Bntieh end other foreign armed forces stationed 
in India might oontinue. 

This, be maintained, waa in order not 
(0 allow (ho Japanese (0 oome in. 


At a time whan he was about (0 
launch the biggest struggle in hie life, 
he woold harbour 00 ill-will towards 
any one, least of all the British. 

It may be that m a moment of sugar they 
might do things which might provoke you. 
Meve rth etes , yon should not resort to violeooe 
and put non-violence to shame. When such a 
thing happens you may taka H that you will 
not find me alive, wherever I may ha. Their 
Mood will be ou your head. If you don't under, 
eland this, it would bo battar if yon reject this 
m n luti e n . 

Gandhi- held that " the Britieh are not 
going to MI. I don’t oonaider them a 
nation of coward*. I know that before 
they aooept defeat, every eon! in Britain 
will be aaorifioed”. 

Goneioding, he asked them to fight for 
torn democracy by non-violence. "Onoe 
ion understand thou things," ha said, 

yon will forget differences between Hindus 
and Hoelima”. 

The sasotatien that b p bss d baton yon says 
tint ws don’t want to remain bags la a well, 
W* ate sta tin g at world todemtioa. It can oome 
gta through aon-viobace. Disarmament b only 
pemtota if you um Ike ma tsh i ssa weapon of uoh> 
vtabsme. than an paeeto who may call me a 
utdcnsry but I tell you 1 am a nil testa, and 
my hwanam b to obtain Bwaraj. If yen don’t 


BA BOAR PATEL'S SPEECH 

Seconding the Beaolution, Sudor Patel 
declared that for three yeua Congress 
waa eorapnloaaly adhering to their policy 
of noo-embarruament, bat tbie attitude 
waa net appreciated by the British. 
Congress eoold wait no longer. 

If America and Eatibad wen atiB * Ki - Lt -g 
that they could fight their enemies from India 
without the co-oper ati on of 40 miiHona of psopb, 
they wen fooHsh. It most dawn on the people 
that this war was a people's war and they 
should fight tor their country and thair freedom. 
As long aa tfab Mag waa win iihtinl. 00 
amount of pnpnganda through the newipspiri and 
the radio oeuld route the people to a supreme dfort. 

Sudor Patel warned the people “ that 
the fight that wu before (bom was going 
to be a tongh 000 

AMENDMENTS AND DOODMtOM 

Whan the Oommittoa re-asoamblod on the 
8 th, a number of ameodmenta to the 
Working Committee reaoloUoa wore moved. 
The Preaideot ruled out of ardor Hr. 
Balakrtahne Sarma’a amaodmont which 
•onght a poatponomont of the pre ean t 
•toggle. Hr. S auna, Dr. Sebtaweyae 
and a few oommoniata brooght la other 
amondmonte. 
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Ifttr nil Mis amendments hsd bsco 
moved, tbs Committee proceeded to s 
foaeMl discussion on the reeoiotiop. 

Bandit Nehrn, replying to the opposition, 
reiterated the qffer of oo-opereMon ontlined 
in the oflMel reeolotion end mid: 

This r en tal ion a not e threat. It ie an invite* 
lion. U ie no explanation; a ie aa offer of 
eo-operation. It la ail that. But etill, behind 
it then ie a dear indue tion that oartein 
noaeequenoae will follow if certain evanta do not 
happen. It ie aa offer of oo-operatun of a free 
India. On any other tame than anil be no 
oo-o p e nti o n . On my other tame, our nutation 
promlaee only eonfllot and struggle. 

Putting the emendmenta end the mein 
resolution to Mia rote, Montana Asad 
explained the rarioaa efforts mede by him 
ie bring abont a oommnnal settlement. 
If the Mnalim League was willing to 
negotiate, be wonld pare node the Congress 
within M honre to start negotiation*. 

Tbo Co agrees President then pnt the 
various amendments to rote. Three 
amendments were withdrawn and the 
remaining were ali rejected by overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, only 18 members voting 
in their favour. The original resolution 
woe than pot to vote and was carried 
with overwhelming majority, only 18 
members voting against The Con grass 
Preaidont than declared the resolution 
amidst load end oontinned cheers. 


Mahatma Gandhi then add re s s ed Mm 
House for 180 miootee in Bngliah nod 
Hindustani. 

OANDHUTS OONGLUDINQ SPMCH 

1 tabs op my tadt of leading you in this 
i aa your oo cnm a nd s r , not aa jam 
at as As humble awvaat of you all i 
whs aanoa bast b ecome the ehiaf among 

_ I am «ha ehtaf aervaat of the nation, 

that I* hew I task at it, 

lCahatssa flaoSM addressing the 
in Bngliah towards the end of 
his spssoh. Ho sdded: "I want to share 
nil the shocks that yon have to face." 

Mahatma Gandhi than aailad on nil Indians 
In begin to feel as free mao. Hi asknd 
tbs priaoss to not ns trustsm of thsir 
people nod oaUsd oo newspapers to 
snmsOd their pnUiontUo. Hi daotafed: 
“We shad maks every iffBrt to am the 
Yloeroy before sterling the straggle.'* 


Our straggle is now to stmt. Bet betas 
lau n e h iag the movsmaat, I wtt addrew a lattm 
to the viceroy sad wait for his reply. It may 
tabs a week or fortnight or them weeks. 

Oonolading, Gaodbiji mid: “I have 
pledged the Congress end the Oo n gte ee 
will do or die.” 

Winding op the pro cee d ing*, too 
Congress Preaidont snoouneed that he 
wee sending oopies of the resolution to 
President Booeeveit, to China and to the 
Bnasian Ambassador in London. 

If all their effort* felled, tarn it was fcr Indians 
to taka a determined step forward with the 
determination that m this atraggia they would 
reattire ahead, no matter what h appened to them, 
whether they tink or swim, whether they win 
or lore. 

THE GOVBBUmXT COMMUXIQVM 

Immediately following the pa—hag of 
the Resolution by the A.-I. 0. C., the 
Governor-GenetaMn-Ooooeil pobliabed, on 
Angoet 8, a resolution asp r es ai n 
at the Coogra— rssolaMon 
minatkm to meet the 
contained in it. 

the Qevacaor-QwtssaUa-Oaeacfi baa ham . 
too fee some days past of daagtmm pvepm 
by the Odoms Mf te aalawfU and in i 
eaaea violent aetivMee dfaaofed among other thfeme 
to the In ter m p tl ou of r^ta vl n t i m and pahue 
utility eerrlnm the nrganimtina of etrihaa ' 
tag with the loyalty of Q o v e r a me nt 
- ' with • * 


patiently 

reWrefl 


Jag 

tad 




lbs Oorernmaat of India have waited 
in the heps that wiaa eounmla might 
They hews bam di s ap p oint ed in that hq 

To a ehallangi nosh m the passant, t 
ha only one answe r. The (Inrammeat 
would r e g ard It aa whoiiy taoaamatible 
to Um pooplo gT XodHo 
tho AltttBp thot b chna 
an of 


row ^wwqnma tap nnnTVAurnra 

On the awning of the 9Mi, 

Gandhi (with M n hn de v De e n i ) , 

Aral the Oeagte— President, 

Hehrn, Border Patel end other 
of toe Working Committee warn 
end— the Pifsono of Indie Ant. 
followed ton aneet of Mm. 

Mr. Pyarilal too Mahatma’s 
and pramlnmt laadam .of the 
toranghont the oooatry- Thai to tbs 
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oourss of a week, evsrybody who «h 
anybody in tbo Congress woo rounded np 
and pot in jail. 

The nrreat of the lender* and imprison¬ 
ment of many Congressmen led to local 
oondiets with the authorities and troubles 
began to jnanifest in different ways. The 
dosing of shops and rests a rants was 
forbidden by a New Defenoe of India 
Bole. By another addition to the Boies, 
the Government of India empowered the 
Provincial Governments to supersede the 
ioeal authority in enforoing law and order 
and for the maintenance of supply and 
services essential to the life of the 
community. Tet another order of the 
Centra! Government prohibited the 


printing or publishing, by any printer, publisher 
or editor, of say fsotnal nswi (Whiob ex pr se ri on 
Anil include reports of speec h es or stateme nt s by 
m embers of the public) relating to tlo ta*M 
movement eenotwned by the AU-lndie Con green 
<V"miMee or to the meesuree taken by Qovern- 
meat emlost that movement, except newe derived 
from offioial sources, or tbo Associated Pram of 
India, tbs United Pram of India, or a corns, 
pondeot regularly employed by the newspaper 
eoneemed and whose name standi registered with 
the District Magistrate of the district in which 
ha carries on his work. The aourcs of tbs 
inform* tkm dull Also bo ttilod In tbo novopopsr 
publishing snob now*. 

Explaining the Unite within whioh 
reports of the civil disobedience movement 
mey be published a Press Note, dated 
August 10, New Delhi, aegrg: 

Tbs dsdsmtfon of various Omgrsw Onimnittiee 
to bo unlowfol ossooiotfcmO soodsn Uibb to 
prosooutioo under tbs Criminel Lew Amandmeet 
Act any cos who aariris their operations. It 

follows therefore.end this (a a m aster with 

regard to which in the rtrimmstenms no previous 
warning to the Pram or eoMultaWoo with Advriory 
Committ— woo pootfbto—tbit tlo o dt tof of ibj 
news pap er who supports or s n ooo r egee the mam 
movement sponsored by the bodies r eferre d to 
shove, or who appeal* the imeiurii taken by 
the Government to evert or ennprws that move, 
mat, wfll fa* suflty of an tmmm agstsrt the 
law. Moreov e r tom undenieble that the peril- 
eerie* of foetool none, both by tbo mioeMm 
m wibii wpotwo no of no shmump to 

^tbT 


1 omnori to 


w to Mfwtbii 
thAo s niped 


Oe severe restrictions on the pnbii- 
—Men of mws led to the snapeosioe ef 
atony pepers In English and vernacular 
tbnmghMt tbs country. Btei te n pep—> 
Is Bengal end seven jt». Med re* stepped 


their publioetiea Ikon the Mth. The 
Hindustan Timm of Delhi, the National 
Braid of Lucknow followed sett. Mere 
then thirty ne wspa p er* —need their 
poMtoetioa from the list. 


THX OUTBBMAX Off VIOUORS 

The situation, aa we write, to growing 
worn. There ere frequent reports of 
mob freusy end inoendtortom, of lathi 
ohargts end poUoe firing. Bioting sad 
hooliganism oocurred in many parte ef 
India, with the nenlt that in several 
towns the police bed to open fire 
on moba whioh were doing damage to 
property. In Bombay, the situation 
oontinued serious, and the Governor in 
a broadoast warned the people that the 
Government would tike the sternest end 
strongest massures possible to meet the 
situation and to maintain order. The 
Government thereupon introduced whipping 
ee e punishment for rioters. 

Similar nets ef arena end rioting took 
plane in other parte of tile oountry, 
fallowed by strikes end hartal* end whet to 
more, tempering with the means of oommu- 
nioation sod transport. Condemning the— 
ante of vteien— Mr. C. Rajagopalaoberiar 
arid: "Repression end mob frenny, whioh 
Mabatmaji would not have approved, hot 
which they think he approves, m moving 
ip a virions circle, and bitterns— grows 
apace." And he added: "Thoae who do 
not want the Axle in India oannot be 
happy over the present situation, whioh 
to rapidly growing worn.” This to ten*. 
The— n—nif—tetises -net he depleted by 
all who vrine and d—toe f reedo m and 
—oerity. 


The venerable Pandit Maiariya trely 
vetoed the feelings of the more —aponrihle 
body ef hto oenateyman when ha —Id: 

is sets *f 



__ to the oouMry. they am Islnrin the 

1ml ifBpond pa ftbm 

Bat when aU arid, -p-grien to no 
remedy, It only adds (Ml 60 the fire. 
What to wanted to oo ns te ueti ve states m an* 
GfaiV. prompt end go-tone. Alternate doe- 
of tegggHe n end concession, white Unit 
often BUM ht Die ptet, wfli toB 



nationalism and religion 

bt bwami asbbhahanda 


contend: "India cannot attain 
bar liberation eo long a* abe ia not 
a nation. It ia an impossible taak to unify 
tbe Hindoa and ldnalima, the Sikba and 
the Ohriatiana and f«.g» then into a 
nation.” Tbe atopendona difficulty of 
bringing about unity among thaae banga 
heavy on tbe aocialiata, who oonaider 
religion aa a stumbling-block in tbe way 
of the realiaatioo of their immediate goal 
of oomplete independence. They have 
planned to aorape up religion altogether 
from the body-politic and oaat it off aa a 
tattered garment. They oite the example 
of BolsHevio Bueaia where religion baa 
been knocked on the bead. But ia thia 
an effective solution ? What waa good for 
Ruaeia might not be good for India. To 
experiment it here, in an altogether 
different atmoaphere, will be like perform¬ 
ing an operation on tbe head in order to 
cure head aohe. juat because an operation 
waa effective to on re atomaoh ache. Tbe 
operation may be, to all intent* and 
purposes, beneficial but the patient may 
not aurrive the ordeal. The socialists 
may be wall-in too tioned ia their motivea, 
but the method adumbrated by t^em ia 
not an! table aa it runa oonntar to the 
gonioa of tbe race. 

Bktm bear witnaea to the fact 
that ardent and atrong reUgiona faelinga 
of diffareot drraminatienel faiths cannot 
and do not obotroot the bniWng up of 
a nation if wisely end impartially handled 
by the administration in power. Take 
the caae of England. Und*r Quean 
Ifiwy. fid not toe Boman Oathottm burn 
the Protaatinta attve although both paid 
'in Christ and took hie name 
id oath f The^ aitiionlmn hitwian Btadue 
'al¬ 


and Madias ia nothing in oompariara with 
tbe bitter hatred and ranooroua feelings 
that were raging between the two grange 
iff the Christian faith during thy reign of 
Queen Baas. The Protestants took advan¬ 
tage of tbe opportunity and pressed the 
Catholics to death by an incessant increase 
in tbe weight of atones which crashed 
them ultimately to tbe last mao. 'Iff 
North Ireland, the Chivalrous performance 
of breaking bead* waa heard of not vary 
long ago. Bat did all these grata and 
cruel enactments prevent England fmm 
growing into a nation? Dose not the 
England of to-day pride herself ae the 
champion of Democracy and of Freedom t 
Natore is everywhere almost the aaffm. 
Its law ie universal. What ia applicable 
there is also applicable how. Why ehonid 
riots here stand in the way of nathmaHem 
any more than riots there? hi it wH 
logic to say that India oannot attain to 
unity and grow into a nation with her 
diverse customs and oreads while the 
same has been practicable in Europe iff 
■pile of its shedding riven of blood, end 
in China, in spite of her long apeB of 
slumber doe to opium intoxioatk»f 
Sympathetic aritioa have held Skat 
religious differenoee hi-- India nee men 
superficial than real. They have been 
exaggerated end streeeed too uimih fey 
propagandists and vested interests. Deep 
down idiere ie a fundamental unity whfaii 
has lived through scorn of centuries front 
too days of too gnat Hoghul Emperor, 
Akbar, even to our present times. This 
onto of unity la the bed-rock on wMcV 
toe two grout civ il i s a tions have ait; 
■han d their mutual joys oad sorrows and 
e xc hang ed titeir healthy and noble gifts. 
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Aa unbiassed mind will deotera without 
nay reservation whatsoever, that points of 
unity are far stronger and muoh greater 
than points of division. In times of 
supreme trial, when floods, famine or 
earthquake have worked untold havoc, 
philanthropic bodies have vouched that 
every neoessary help oame to them from 
all quarters, unsought and in the utmost 
spontaneity. Then the doling out of 
oharity was not restricted to the particular 
community of the donor. Large hearted- 
ness overstepped all bounds of exclusiveness. 
In a national crisis, it could be seen 
that Hindus and Mussulmans, Parsis 
and Christians had totally obliterated 
from the tablet of their minds all religious 
differences and had rendered unstinted 
suooour to every one in need. This will 
unmistakably set at naught the theme of 
wishful thinkers and self-seeking diplomats 
that religions in India are a deadweight 
and a hindrance in her onward march 
towards the goal of freedom. Why sbould 
it be so f Are not all religions branohes 
of the same tree which draws its vital 
sap from One Universal God. 

A true Hindu is a brother to a true 
Muslim. Religion and patriotism have 
no quarrel between them. They go band 
in hand. In order to be a pious Muslim 
or a devout Hindu, none need forget or 
turn his back against the land that has 
given him birth. On the contrary be 
most rise op in indignation against 
those who disfigure the fair name of 
religion and use it ae aa instrument for 
national disruption. Ho most be ready 
to shod the laet drop of his Mood and 
to saorifioe bis all for the servioe of his 
m othe rl a nd and to wipe away the last 
vestiges of oommunaUsm fomented by 
email minds. For, he considers himself 


as aa Indian first end an Indian lost, 
and what does it metier to him if one 
worships in a temple, one in • mooque 
and another in a church? The soul of 
India is alive and virile. Ita task is to 
show the world tom asunder by greod 
and raoooor, that Indian nationalism will 
create and not deetroy, will feed and not 
feed on other nations. On the attainment 
of her long overdue liberation, she will 
sorely disobarge her duty of bringing 
peace to the war-worn nations. It is 
refreshing to note that men like 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald concur with us. 
A charming and graphic description he 
gives in bis book "Awakeoing of India", 
which should dear the mist from 
the eyes of unoharitaMe oritios and 
prejudiced minds. It sbould print out to 
them the proper perspective. As the 
foots were gathered from his personal 
knowledge aod personal experience, they 
are entitled to onr serious and reverent 
attention. 


It >u the evening of a Matrupnja. The 
mother Goddam hod dm dwelling in the midst 
of Ilia people for soma days aod this nigh I, with 
moaie and pron et aio n, aha was to be taken down 
to the Pangea. Lights wave in ovary house. 
Band after band pa sse d us. They made many} 
the hearts of woman wan and, for the Go d dam 
la a w a lao m e game to Mmol the Barthe s glared, 
tl }0 Huflt of mill ^nokod* Ibi ofowiS b snotitM 
aod beaded sad owes all shone the Mother, the 

"Stjl sun 

it was her festival that hade ns f a r e well . 


When ana thin ha over ah them aiMnardinaiy 
faepaemiona of thiaga new, watrd aod mye t er l ooa. 
he earner to be drawn below the ameriaW 


. . at the allvsn mith t' . 

the beaaar of Bombay. Them dWhraaam am 
the light split up iato ita ftegmsala trldmiiot. 
Buoy ooVmnd. pwitog on tbo tuffuft of 
Bmmtli than la unity, a btagaa of dMhmnom 
to a ao-srdiootiag idea. Vvea the Wsbwndsn who 


spirit of the Vedas. The great 
Aimere, opao m it la to the toot 

_3 a «!. _aaa_ -__ns_ . 


,ef Iks 


odd Hloda cite, ayrnhohmi 
of Tfriti, Bo too M Bonn 
oapttal of W estern Bengal, m 

IgMUM in tlm womnAnh nl khn 

“ vwv 


reel mtod 


sod to 
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afanilar (hm of worehip throughout th* oountry, 
th# "oommoa alter" » not unumal The Mother 
they all wonhip it India—the Indio which atretoha# 
{rub the Himalaya* to the eouthaaninaet port of 
Oaviou. That ia the India of their religion, the 
India within whoa# burden am the aaaaed ahnne* 
aoo tt a r ed far opart, north, eaat, aouth end weat, 
hot ail aeernd to the people Every Indian holda 
the Hi ma l a y a* io reiinoua reveredoe. Th* crowd 
on the banka of th* Qaogro at Banana rep rece nt 
e ve ry pheaa and nee of Hindu Ufa. Hail O y* 
Uangea, Jemna, Godavari, Narmada, Mta aod 
Kaveti Com* and approach theae water*, ia the 
prayer of th* northern Hindu who, per hep*, will 
never ate on* of the aacnd riven but to whom 
the land to which they belong ia a earned 


The Boddhiat fat (Man 
precieely the aame prayer faacanae he tc 
the cam* acnae of national unity. The'land 
embodta* hie reiigioa a* th* hnag* of hia Gad 
embodies th* cult of hi* wmup. The Ufa 
below ia that of a united India—e rehgioua aa 
well aa geogrephioal unity aod that me will 
continue to strive for poHUcal iurpramioo. India 
ia a viaion of th* Wc fthhrai, a* Heave* 
ia a viaion of the Chriattaw aaintr 

Wo will add one tbooght more: “ India 
ia also the dream, the earthly jamdi^ 
of devout Mnalims, the true followers of 
the Holy Prophet, Meesengar of Pesos.” 




EXPLOITATION OF CONQUERED EUROPE 

BY Mb. KANWAR JOQBNDRA BINOB, M.A., FJB. BOOB*. 


T HE Oermuu of the Hanseatic League 
dominated the trade and eommeree 
of Europe daring a period which laeted 
for some, oentariee and which had ite 
culminating point in the 14th century. 
They exploited the eoonomie weakness of 
all the neighboaring peoplee who were 
considered sufficiently backward, murdered 
rivals, aided bankrupt monarofas, and 
developed a highly organised e-nhange 
system for the benefit of their own trade. 
As Germany under Hitler rose from the 
ashes to become onoe again a Great 
Power with a large planned economy, the 
organisation of her foreign trade displayed 
ail the characteristics of exploitation 
initiated by Hansards. A German writer 
in Der Vierjakretplan for November 1989 
explicitly declared: “ All the countries 

from Soandinavia through Greater Germany, 
Bwitserlsnd and Italy, down to Turkey, 
most re-aoquire the old Hanseatic basis of 
life.” The Hanseatio conception of neigh* 
boar’s backwardness formed the theme 
of innumerable declarations of responsible 
Nasi leaders. Dr. Ley announced oa 81st 
January, 1940: “A lower race needs 
less food, lees clothes, and less oulture 
than a high race,” and Dr. Funk himself 
declared on July U, 1940, that the 
'New Order* moat assure for the German 
people a maximum of eoonomie security, 
a maximum of consumption and a 
maximum increase in the standard of 
living. The eoonomio programme of the 
'New Order' seeks to attain these objects 
by a complete control of the trade and 
eommeree of the subjeot raoes. Europe 
today is trading- to perpetuate its own 
enslavement. Snob meagre reports of a 

reliable character as have come out of 

♦ 


Europe during the post year have told 
repeatedly of heavy exploitation of the 
Continental resources by a ruthless 
enforcement of the trading arrangements 
that have been imposed upon the oocupied 
territories from time to time. In many 
respects, the present conditions mi the 
Continent an of an emergency character 
and, in detail, largely transitory. Funda¬ 
mentally, however, they are an advance 
exemplification of the pattern of the 
international trading eyatem and general 
eoonomio struoture which Germany would 
set up if it were in permanent oontro) 
of tiie European continent. ( 

The German trade policy is primarily 
designed to exploit the industrial and 
agricultural resources of Europe with a 
view to feeding an ever expanding German 
war machine. The policy appeared in an 
embryonio form during the pre-war trade 
drive in South-Eastern Europe when 
Germany drained away all real wealth of 
the Balkan market and settled the balance 
in unessen ti al manufactures and obsolete 
arms. Since 1988, ^e resources of all 
Europe have been added to Germany's 
war potential. The pre-war deficiencies 
in snob oraoial materials as iron ore, 
bauxite, and oopper have been largely 
made good. Coal stocks have been vastly 
increased by tee addition of Polish, French 
and Dutch supplies. The industrial capa¬ 
city of the Beioh has been enlarged by 
the addition of at least sixty highly 
developed heavy industrial regions and the 
Germans' absolute control has enabled 
them to rationalise and adapt production 
in til thees arena to suit German ends. 
During 1941, the trade policy timed at 
complete eoonomie absorption of tbs 

i 
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occupied countries and pruotioally all 
territories were incorporated into the 
oustoma areea of the Asia powera. The 
entire foreign trade of anbjeot oonntriea 
waa obanneliced towarda Germany, both aa 
a market and a aooroe of supply. The 
exchange olearing ayatem facilitated the 
preceaa of drawing off for German ate 
the domeetie product* of the other 
ooantriea and of the atooke of imported 
gooda on hand. Germany'a requirement* 
from the ooonpied oountriee took preoe- 
deooe over all other and with thia end 
in view export* to Germany were made 
a drat charge mi the whole production, 
to tile extent of impoaing aerere rationing 
on homegrown food. The faot that 
daring 1941, Germany diapeneed with the 
formalities of negotiating trade-agreementa 
with the nominal governments of the 
oonntriea under its oontrol indioated the 
total oollapee of the economic independence 
of Europe. Close German supervision over 
tiie negotiations for trade agreement* 
between various parts of European oonntriea 
had been observed daring the latter 
months of 1940. This intervention has 
now been carried farther. Trade agree¬ 
ments on behalf of the ooonpied oonntriea 
daring these daya are negotiated by 
German of&oiais, who even dictate under¬ 
takings whioh other eonatriee are to 
carry out. 

The effect of the trade programme of 
tin 'New Order', aa briefly outlined 
above, la clearly discernible la the 
eoonomio miseries of the ooonpied countries, 
la to political terrorism and 

national hamlliationa, these ooantriea hare 
to bear the flnaaoial hardens arising 
not of the trade with their conquerors. 
93m mounting credit balances being built 
np at the Baiohbeak hr meet of the 


countries involved apparently r e pr ese n t 
the formal reoord of the uncompensated 
end very often involuntary shipments of 
their goods to Germany. In the absence 
of published statistics of exports and 
imports, the unofficial reports of the aoute 
shortages in moot of the European areas, 
even of products of whioh the particular 
country is itself usually a surplus producer, 
afford practical confirmation of the 
genuine sufferings brought out by the 
‘ New OrderA Norwegian oorreapoodant 
recently pointed out in the Eemmitt 
that there is an aonte shortage of food 
(including fish) and raw materials in 
Norway owing to compulsory exports to 
Germany. The countries of South-Eastern 
Europe are facing an increasing soaroity 
of home-grown food and of imported raw 
materials. Hungary has resorted to bread 
oards, Romania is experiencing br sa ii sse 
days again and again while Switoertand 
has resorted to the rationing of dairy 
products. The Busman c a m pai gn has 
further added to the troubles of ooonpied 
countries as they have to meet the 
intensified demands of the German war 
colossus with their pro gr es si vely dwindling 
resources. In Norway daring lest winter 
all blankets were requisitioned for the 
German armed foroea without making 
any concession for even the minimum needs 
of the population. 

The long-range trade programme of the 
Nasi Government aims to ss t ahl i a h a 
German supremacy not only on the 
Continent but on all oountriee that 
ooold be influenced by political pressure. 
Neutral countries ate being inc r easin gl y 
asked to give trade o o nosss inn s to 
Germany. The revised commercial agree¬ 
ment between Switaerland and Germany, 
anaooaeod at Berne in July 1941, is 
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nfotM to hove carried a provision 
dial, if “preaeat difficult oironmaUaoea 
oontinna". the olearing balance (normally 
about 60,000,000 Bwiaa /ranee) might be 
increased by advances on the part of the 
Swiss Government to exporters to 
Germany, epto a total of 400,000,000 
Bwiaa francs by the end of the year, 
with a probability of farther Swim 
advances being required in 1948. An 
agreement concluded with Sweden in 
September 1941, enables Germany to have 
an advanoe in merchandise to the amount 
of 100,000,000 crown*, to be repaid by 
German deliveries in 1948. In certain 
negotiations during 1941 with neutral 
countries of Europe, Germany haa anooeeded 
in holding down the unit prices at which 
the principal products of thsae were to 
be valued for the purpose of clearing 
aeoooat, while the prices of German 
goods remained materially advanoed. 
According to a notable Swedish economist, 
while (he export prioes of Sweden’s foreign 
trade during 1941 with Germany remained 
constant at a level of 40 per cent, above 
the August 1989 figures, import prioes 
continued to rise and were as high as 
160 per cent, above the pre-war level. 

Burope was quite self-sufficient in food¬ 
stuffs upto 1989. This autarky has now 
entirely disappeared owing to one-sided 
trade arrangement* with Germany. The 
collective olearing system centering at 
Berlin works in aooordanoe with the 
discretion of the German economic 
authorities. The present poUtlcal helpless¬ 
ness of Hasi-oontrolled B nrop sa n co un trie s , 
and tbeir practical seetosion from 
Be al ternati ve of trade with overseas 
eonitrtss are allowing Germany to proeeei 
saeosHfnUy with the planned eoonomy 
of the * Mew OrderGermany’s attitude 


towards subject mess is purely that 
of a ruthless master tewarda a date, 
and never before in history a stave-kasping 
race p o ss es s e d such a highly organised 
programme of extreme ex p l oi tati on aa is 
maintained by the Mad Germany. The 
projeoted international division of labour 
planned by Maai Government is another 
weapon of feeding Germany at the expense 
of the oonqoared nations. All subject 
races are bring deprived of arming 
themselves against Germany. Industrial 
production among them has bean replaced 
by agricultural production while moat of 
their productive installations have been 
controlled by the oeoupying authorities. 
The standard of living of the subject raoee 
bas been drastically reduced. Germany’s 
chronic shortage of man power bas been 
eased by the addition of workers of every 
European race partly on forced labour 
basis but 8m more widely on the ordinary 
basis, of a living wage. Disoon test or 
revolt Is at once met with repression 
and reprisals. 

At present, exploitation and oppression 
are tempered by a desire to obtain the 
collaboration of the euhjeot raoee in the 
eoonomie war front directed against the 
Allies. Should this consideration osase 
to operate, As trade of Europe, and of 
other adjaosnt areas that can be brought 
under control, will operate under the 
sole leadership and direction of Germany. 
The programme of 'Mew Order’ has 
changed Urn hoe of European eoonomy 
beyond recognition. A viotory for the 
Allies now would not be a viotory 
of the type of the last Groat War. 
-Maai shadow baa fallen very heavily over 
tile rest of Burope. The free-trade 
ideal might, thersdore, at beat be a 
Utopia to Burope for many years oven 
if the Anise s uc c eed in gaining u speedy 
victory ever the Maui Germany. 



ADULT EDUCATION AND LITERACY 

By Mb. m. h. shah, mx 


HP HE raoent publication of oania* figure* 
* for 1941 bu, along with the increased 
million*, also revealed where we ere in 
print of literacy, which is the hall-mark 
of progree* end etrength of the popnletion. 
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Baioda 

661,976 
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Bombay Praridaney 

4,067,700 
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India 

3,88,800,000 


111 

Oujafat Siatsa 

116,100 


81 

WeiMra India Statee 

117,tOO 
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SSfi 

25 
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Mysore 

948,918 


lie 

Osotoal Piovioess 

1,909,086 


144 

Assam* 

1,191,700 


US 

o. r. 

4.718497 


64 

Qwslior 

196,949 


74 

Hy (tombed 

1,111,146 


69 

164,196 


66 

The figures in the above 

table 


indicate the poeition of important Britiah 
Indian prorinoee and Indian Statee in 
this matter. It is dear that in India, 
only about IS per oent. of the total 
population ia literate. The general aignifi- 
canoe of word ’ literacy' is the • ability 
to read and write and therefore when 
we aay that It per oent. of the population 
of India are literate, we imply that of 
the total populat ion of over M8 million* 
only about 4TO mUUoaa are literate. 
This ia but a trifle. This illiteracy of 
the huge block of p o pul a ti on ia rather 
ulurmlrg and it behove* every Government 
not to opera any effort* fa stampin g out 
fllitereoy from India. 

HArauucx; a mwbb usual 
mttaney ia a y mk da nger to the 

-r-Moe 

If only veep adaor s ec ti o ns of the 
oommunity roerive ednoatien, while the 


general com* remain illiterate, a wide gulf 
between the educated and uneducated ia 
created. That i* what be* actually 
happened in India, The reenlt ia that 
there i* an intelleotual arrogance on the 
part of the upper elaeaea and dialika an 
the part of tiie ignorant and nndia- 
oiplined populace. Secondly, a perrietent 
continuance of illiteracy among the 
maaaee ia incompatible with political 
advancement. Many of the illiteretea are 
voters and need edooation to uodentand the 
valoe of franchise. Thirdly, if the edooation 
of the ohildren ia to be complete and 
aatiafootory, it ia necessary that the 
parenta of these ohildren should he 
aduoated; for they moat he in sympathy 
with the new things their ohildren learn 
ia the sehooL Fourthly, if the bulk of the 
population ia un ed n oated, there will not 
be the educational at mo sp h ere in the 
society. Such an atmosphere ia very 
necessary for the healthy growth of a 
nation, because the life of a community 
baa a deep and profound impression upon 
the growing ohildren. Last bat not the 
least are the economic interests of tin 
nation. Bdaoation and economic in tere sts 
go together. Educated men have t et t er 
facilities of improving their ooo n om te 
condition than nneduoated mao. To asm 
up, all aooial and economic pr o bl e m! 
break on the bed-rock of mam i gn o ran c e . 

not paoBuuf 

niltarstea could ha divided into two 
bloriri->4Qitarate children and adult OUte- 
rates. If no new illiterat e s are to oops 
into STlateim a vary obiM of aohoolga fa g 
ago should leorive Instruction. Bat this 
hso not bean dsns tat India, whore g r eeter 
gesnentsgi of ehSdraa of sohod-goiag eg* 
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idle »way their time or help their parent* 
is their occupation*. Thi* has created a 
huge block of adult illiterate*. It 
sometimes *o happen* that children reoeire 
ednoation hat later on when they grow 
np, they kpae into illiteracy a* a result 
of the lack of facilities to keep their 
knowledge intact. Therefore the problem 
of illiteracy resolve* into 8 main iisoes, 
satisfactory solution of which is sura to 
redeem India from illiteracy. They are; 

1. Provision tor the education of 

every child of school-going age. 

9. Provision for the ednoation of 

adult illiterates. 

8. Provision for the maintenance of 
literacy standard attained. 

What is the way ont ? Several solutions 
have been offered and various remedies 
tried. It is not possible to do justice to 
all of them in snob a short compass as 
this artiole and, therefore, I have restricted 
myself only to Baroda—a place well known 
for Interesting experiments in ednoation. 

BDOCATION TO BB 0OMPUL8OBT 

The credit of starting a campaign 
against illiteracy first in the whole of 
India goes to Baroda, where a system of 
compulsory and free ednoation was 
introduced as far book a* 1898 in Amrsli, 
one of tbs districts of the States: and 
by 1106, the system was extended to the 
whole of the State. Thia aooounte for 
the foot that at p r ese nt about 86 per cent, 
of the total number of children of school* 
going agi are noder instruction bo Baroda 
State. The remaining 14 per cant, do 
aclt receive instruction bacons* of utter 
nsgleet on the part of their parents, the 
e o nsin wil c straggle and such other reasons. 

Under this system of compulsory and 
'free edMBtion, free inetroction is provided 


to every child and the* illiteracy ie 
nipped in tin bad. Mot only that bat 
floes ere also imposed for not sending to 
school the children of school-going age. 
That primary ednoation is fro* and is not 
to be paid for and that floss would hove 
to be paid if advantage of free ednoation 
was not availed of, go n long way in 
goading the parents to eduoat* their 
children. 

ADULT LITBBACT CAMPAIGN 

The second important measure adopted 
in Baroda and in almost all the big 
Provinces and States of Indin is Adnlt 
Literacy Campaign. In those parte and 
those times, when compulsory ednoation 
ic not enforced, the greater percentage of 
children remain illiterate. These children, 
when they grow np, create a huge block 
of adnlt illiterates. 

Centrally ail mas above SS years and 
all woman above 11 years ore considered 
grown-ups and adults. Therefore, Adult 
Ednoation means the ednoation of nil 
mas nod woman above 96 sad 91 yean 
respectively. Thom are, however, two 
Unde of these adolte—those adolte who 
knew reading and writing, iA, literate 
adolte, and them adolte who do sot 
know reading asd writing, As* illiterate 
adolte. Is other wa s tries, adnlt ednontios 
mease oostiooaaes of ednontios of people 
who have already beoome literate and 
who have kept np their literacy, hot 
is India the problem ia entirely diflereet. 
Zieee than 16 per eaat. of the po pul a ti o n 
is really literate. Of this 18 par ont. 
really 1 par sent can be sal# to have 
real wgaolly to seal and write aqd eves 
of them very few have the tocltoaMes 
to study. 

With a view to s do o ato time* adnlt 
iUtteMtas, Berndn Stole leesohed a vigorous 
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campaign all over the State to Hey 1988. 
Adult education olaases were first started 
la Amreli—the district when ootnpnlsory 
education was first introdaoed. At first 
only 8 classes were opened bat as 
aeon aa {Detractions were issued by the 
Government to the school teachers, good 
progress was receded. A fillip was given 
to this work owing to the financial help 
given by local boards, village panehayats, 
municipalities and leading oitisena towards 
running expenses of the olaases. 

The total number of classes conducted 
daring the year 1989-40 was 841, of which 
897 were for men and 44 for women. 
The total strength of the classes was 8,898, 
out of which 8,781 were men and 618 
were women. Of the total number of 
classes, 878 classes—848 for men and 88 
for- women—were examined and 9,084 
entrants—1,786 men and 898 woman—were 
liberated from illiteracy. 

From the inception of the literaoy 
campaign till the end of July 1941, the 
total number of o la aa o a conducted is 1,796. 
In all 86,467 adult illiterates attended 
these olaases and oat of that 9,861 have 
been suoooasful in attaining the literaoy 
standard fixed by the State. Of the 
remaining 16.696 illiterate adults, 18,978 
have left the dees, without reaching the 
literaoy standard, and 8,918 an still 
attending the olaases to aoqnire literacy. 

Adult olaaaoa conducted in backward 
areas or in arena of eeaeantcaled efforts 
are paid a monthly contingency grant of 
Be. 8 to 4, and ever and above this aa 
yearly lump must of Be. 60 per every 
batch of CO parsons rendered literate. 
At ether places the work la o one id ers d to 
be ho n or a r y, but aehoels or ocatrae doing 
goad week heeomc eligible for prises ranging 
from Be. 69 to Be, ISO per annum, 


Generally these desses am con du cted 
in the evening in school buildings. 
Primary aehool teach eta form the major 
portion of tits workers in thess olseass 
In spite of tiw repented efforts by the 
officers of tiw ed uc a t ion department, the 
public response in tiw matter of organi¬ 
sation of finances of this scheme is 
not adequate. The Government is elan 
considering the question of devising ways 
and manna of extending inc r eased pubtie 
co-operation in furthering the campaign- 
tanrnwiiroi of unuuor bsuouim 
L ast bnt not the leant is tiw provision 
against tiw lapse of new adult M ta r ata a 
as well as literate children into Ulitenwy 
owing to the lack of foetiitiar of using 
their powers of rending end writing. A 
committee bee, therefore, been a p poin t e d to 
examine tiw question of preparing suitable 
literature for the newly mode l i t e rates 
and to explore nil tiw p eaa ihilit la a in thia 
connection. A detailed soberne about the 
preparation of such literature is also 
worked oak 

THX BOLB OP T.IMUKrXB 
The village and town libraries also play 
a very important part in maintaining 
literaoy standards noon acquired. 

In foot, at Urn and of several years ef 
experience of oompolaory sdioatioo in 
Boroda State, it woe found that n buy or 
a girl who has peaaad fifth standard 
vernacular lapses into illiteracy within a 
few yean unites ha or she gets opportuni¬ 
ties of continuing to nod hooks. 

The Government, th ere for e, adopted n 
polioy of providing with a library, every 
village where there la a school, tiw help 
given I w tiw Government and District 
Boards in seek ease being equal to the 
contribution raised tp tiw villsgn ffior 
urnuftl expenses, the Government gives 
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■ gnat equal to the contribution relied 
hr e library. With thie object libraries 
in toe diatriot receiving Government 
grant* are grouped in three olaaeei 
determined by toe amount of nuutimum 
grants. Diatriot librariea receive opto 
Be. 700, ' town librariea opto Re. 800. 
village librariea upto Be. 100, provided an 
equal amount ia railed by toe librariea. 
The mahila and children'! librariea reoeive 
grante on toe baaie of village librariea and 
reading-roomi reoeive upto Be. SO. Sinoe 
1984, every year fifty new librariea are 
eetabliahed. 

During toe yaw 1940*41, there were 
1,601 librariea in total, of whioh 46 were 
diatriot and town librariea, 1,970 were 
village librariea, 18 wen librariea for 
femalea, 19 won children’* librariea and 
166 wen reading-room*. Theae librariea 
aerved 82’6 per cent. of the total population 
of toe State, town population bring aerved 
to toe extent of 100 par oent. and village 
population to toe extent of 78'87 per oent. 

XBAVBIitilNO UBBABIBB 

Mention meat hen be made of 
1 Travelling Libraries’ apeoially deeigned 
to meet the needa of thoae area* whioh 
have no Ubrariee at all or vrboee librariea 
do not contain certain book* required by 
particular readers. 

The Country Ubmry notion, aa it ia 
oalled, haa a travelling library with a 
■took of 98,667 volume*. A travelling 
library eonaieta of a wooden box, contain* 
ing (ram 16 to 80 book* and ia made 


to any library, or eobool or in foot to 
mgy responsible body of pwtoBi or potion 
«|» nadertakn to diatribOte toe books in 
lb tommy* Even too bright both way* 


toe books are termed fixed aete and 
contain books on a given aobjeot, aneb 
ae Agrieoltnre, Bee -keeping—other* are 
■elected aa being suitable to a particular 
elan or grade of readere—others again 
contain boric* by a particular author. 
Collections may, however, be made to 
meat the varying requirement* of a 
particular locality. During toe year 1940*41, 
this aeotion circulated 17,860 hooka among 
8,840 readera by landing out 666 boxea to 
876 oentree. 

The problem of illiteracy haa been 
eolved in many of too eonntrioa of toe 
world with the help of one or too other 
of the agenriea mentioned above and 
90 to 100 per oent. litemey haa been 
secured. In Bneeia toe literacy percentage 
stood at 68*4 in the year 1998, but too 
literacy campaign brought it to 90'0 in 
toe year 1989. In England, too Adnit 
school was established as early aa the 
year 1798 a.d. and by toe end of the 
year 1986 A.D. newly toe whole of 
population was made literate. In Germany, 
Spain, Italy and Chian, favourable result! 
have been obtained. So India may follow 
suit by taking a laaf out of the 
experience of toons oooatrias and then 
hope to be free bee na e e literacy b toe 
foundation of Uharty. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
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SOURCES OF MARATHA HISTORY 

THE POONA RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE* 

Bv Bao Bahadub Pbov. 0. 8. SBINIVA8ACHABI 


HPHB ofloiil reoordi of the Centra! 

* Government of the Marathaa preserved 
in the Pssbwa Daftar, Poona, and made 
available to the scholar by the'antiring 
labour* of Bao Bahadnr Q, 8. Sardesai and 
Sir Jadooath Barker, oome to aa ead about 
the oloeo of the first Anglo-Maratha War. 
After this date the stream of official 
record* begin* to dry np; hot as haa beeo 
pointed ont, English records oome to the 
forefront jost then. These English records 
preserved in the Poona Residency begin 
praotically from the appointment of the 
first English Resident at Poona in 1780, 
and they oontain a rich and varied maae 
of historical and eoooomio information 


and also doplioates of the more important 
despatches sent to the Governor-General 
by the Residents with the Bcindia, the 
Gaakwad, the Bbonele and the Nisam. 
The Government of Bombay having 
completed the monumental oorput, named 
'Selections from the Peshwa Daftar’, 
have now published the English Beoords 
in their po s s e ssio n , necessa r ily a* a 
valuable supplement to the Ma r a tha 
Berios and constituting in several respeota 
a complement to the English Beoords 
preserved in the Bombay Secretariat. 
According to Sir J. K. Barker, the 
evidsnoe in the English Beoords is far 

* VohttM 111, The Alii**' War with Tips Baltan. 
1790-M. Edited by N. B. Ray. 

Volume IV Ibmtba-Misam IMatiesa, 17W-SB. 
Edited by V. 0. Dish*. 

Volume V, Nagpur A Skin, Ktl-MM, Edited 
by V. N. Kala 


Votes* Vt Poona AAka, 1TS7-1S0I (Fahaer'e 
mbseey). Edited by O. 8. Bardeeai. 

Bstea Votes**. OeleeSc a* ftom Sir a W. Metat’* 
•Mer-Paok, 17S0-M. Edited by Bmdabir Msgb. 
Velum* m. tom Aflhha UOlTdlO (Ohm'S 
mkmfb Edited by 0. «. testate. Oovssaatset 


more accurate and wide-spread than in 
that of the M ar athaa, and it embodies 
a broader survey of Indian politics aa 
well as a deeper and more 'intelligent 
criticism of character and policy than 
could be gleaned from the Hasatha 
letter* and aouroes. 

The first two of the sin volumes that 
are reviewed here deal with the tangled 
yean of the English alliacoe with the 
Nisam and the Marathaa fat their war 
with Tipu (1790-98), and the subsequent 
relations of the allies that led to the 
declaration of an attitude of neutrality 
on the part of the English, while their 
two quandom allies began to light; the 
third book deals with the anti-Feshwa 
attitude of the Nagpur Bhaaslae who 
were cleverly roped in by the English 
and who, even in the general revoMon 
of feeling, following the eoaoluafon of 
the Treaty of B esse in by the Peahwa 
and in his combination with the Sciadla, 
did not whole-heartedly support his aHfa*. 
They flirt bring ont dearly the gnat 

military talents of Lord Cornwallis, wbiob 
have been relatively hidden in the 
background of Anglo-Indian ,« 

literature against the bright field of 
Welledey's subsequent decisive triumph 

over Tipu, aa well as the outstanding 
diplomatic ability of Sir Gbarke Malel, 
then Resident at the court of I tona , 

who proved himself more ti»m» a mrt di 
to tiie astuteness and cunning of Nana 
Fadnis. 

Wo learn further that the apparently 
futile diplomatic mares ef the RfH*f 
and their alike in the fktefu) years that 
ended with the Maratha triumph at 
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Kharda were really baaed on Shore'* 
perception of the aeriona oonsequeooes 
that were bound to reanlt from any oloae 
alliance with the ehifty and weak-kneed 
darbar of Hyderabad. The immediate oanae 
of the Nieam’a defeat ia explained in a 
letter by Kirkpatriok, the then Britlab 
Beaident at Hyderabad. 

We alBO learn from the fifth volume 
how the abondant oorrespondenoe of the 
Britiah Resident* at Nagpnr formed a 
sort of compensation for the relative 
Jaok of material relating to the aotivitiee 
of the Bhonalee found in the arohivee 
of both Poona and Nagpnr. Again we 
read from the letters published here 
that “the low morals to whiob even 
high Indians were then reduced made 
it easy for the Britain to use their 
spy-system to the greatest advantage” 

and that the moral decay which had 
early seot in the Nagpur State wee a 
powerful factor contributing to the 
complete destruction of the political 
importance of the Bhonsles from the 

date of their defeat at Argaon. 

The masterly reports of Sir Richard 
Jenkins, the famous Nagpur Beaident, aod 
of others afford instructive reading and 
give numerous side-lights on the devasta¬ 
tions effected by the Pindaris, the 

impotence of the State troops, the 

etiquette, etc., prevailing at the Bhonele 
Durbar. The Piodari inroads into Nagpnr 
territory are treated in a separate section. 
We note with interest that Jenkina tried, 
as early as 1811, to obtain a reliable 
history of the origin and the early history 
of the Pindaris, who were mentioned ia 
seine el the earliest aoeonnts of the 
Mactthto as attached to tbeir armies and 
evaa in the still earlier stages of the 
Deeoan history. 


The volume on Palmer's Embassy is 
equipped with an adequate chronological 
tabic of the Poona Affairs, which shoald 
enable the stadeat to follow dearly 
the topics dismissed by Palmer and to 
enpplemeat the information contained 
in llartio'e Despatches of WelUtUy. The 
main interest oeetres in the long-drawn 
negotiations which the Governor-General 
was pressing upon the Fsebwa with the 
aim of arriving at a subsidiary alliance 
and in the ultimate forcing of the Pcofawa 
into compliance and resort to Britiob 
protection on their own term*. Side-light# 
are furnished on the fleecing of the 
citizens of Poona by the infamous Sarserao 
Ghatge, on the plots to depose Baji Rao 
and on the numerous rebellions of chiefs 
and officials, all of whiob constitute a 
man of dark clouds which gathered over 
the Mara the nation's borisou “with the 
oertainty of Fate in a Greek tragedy". 

The Extra Volume containing a selection 
from the manuscript letter-hook of Malet, 
who in the course of hie Besidentebip at 
Cambay, oame to be oonneeted with tin 
negotiations for a treaty between the 
ex-Pesbwa, Raghoba, and the English 
to whom be applied lor help. Malet wee, 
in one sense, partially responsible for 
the oonolnekn of the Treaty of Surat in 
March 1*78$ and credit is here claimed 
tor Us having preserved * Raghoba's person, 
jewels and several grants of territories 
to the Company, Likewise, Malet helped 
in eeoaring the renunciation by the 
Gash wad Fateh Singh of the ehauth of 
the city el Cambay. 

Malet, to pointed out by the peine- 
taking and thorough editor, Dr. Beghubir 
Singh, who acquired by purchase the 
manuscript letter book, which Is the basis 
ot this volume, was a severe eritio of 
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Fateh Singh Gaskwsd and of his oppressive 
and high-handed rale and vu a gain at the 
letter's position being strengthened in Gojarat. 
He edToasted n forward policy for the English 
in the province and even proposed the 
acquisition of places round about Cambay. 

Vole-- VII of the Series deals with 
Major Barry Close's Embassy to Poona 
la the years 1801-1809. Close bad gained 
repotatiou in the Fourth Mysore War 


and later in the reorganisation of that 
kingdom in conjunction with Diwan 
Purnayya. Perhaps, Close's most remark¬ 
able service in the course of hip long 
tenors as Resident was in preventing an 
outbreak of the combined foeoee of the 
Soindia and the Hoikar supported by 
others at a moment (1805) when every 
prospect seemed encouraging for a renewed 
Maratba outbreak. 



SSrWnE mglloa books am bm by British iS 


BRITAIN'S UHRAWM Of WAR TUB 
thews the modem arohltsetuie sad 


Bvsry year 



Buddha Figures in India and Ceylon 

A COMPARATIVE 8TUDV 
By Mb. S. 0. CHANDRA, M.A, 


BABLY ANIOONIO ABT OY INDIA 

N parly Boddbist art of Bbsrhut, Sancbi, 
Bodb ( Oaya and Amararati to aome 
extent, Boddba ia not ropreaantod in 
anthropomorphic form bot wberoror bia 
preaanoa was needed it waa indioatod by 
symbols. Thia waa doe to tba peeniiar 
bent of tbe Aryan mind which did 
not as yet favour the anthropomorphic 
■hope of their (ode. Bat there waa a 
strong element of anthropomorphism in 
the religions beliefs of tbe non-Aryan 
and pre-Aryan population of the country, 
and aa a result of tbe contact with 
tbeae people, the tendenoy to image 
worship was grodnally gaining ground. 
Tbe symbolic form of tbe god is just 
a step prior to hie anthropomorphic form 
and with tbe emergence of tbe doctrine 
of "bhakti” or the devotional cult of a 
personal god, images begin to appear 
more and more In worship and came to 
be established in tbe religion beliefs of 
tbe Indian peop l e as a whole. The 

fusion of tbe non-Aryan, pro-Aryan and 
Aryan tendencies brought about a obaaga 
in tbe psychology of tbe Indian mind 
and tbe image occu p ied its piece in the 
art of tbe country. 

In the 1st end led centuries A.D., 
Buddha image eppaara simultaneously in 
tbe Hdleoielio art of Gaaibara on tbe 
one bead and tbs indigenous tudwl of 
Mathura on tbe other. The Qandharaa 
Buddha image bee been taken to be the 
Blit in point of fate ao far es extant 
remains are concerned and on this 
aeeouut pome sobolara have sought to 
fadaos a theory of HeUeoio origin for 
the Boddba imago. Bot, ae already 


observed, the tendency towards image 
worship was already gaining ground in 
India, even without the Hellenic inspiration, 
and aa Dr. Kramriseb says: "Under no 
oirouinstances can priority lay a claim for 
tbe Oandharan Boddba ae the originator 
of toe Boddba image, it may have been 
due to toe aoeident of pmaarvatton” 
This point will bo mode dear when a 
oomparieon is made of too two examples, 
one from Qsndbsra and the other from 
Mathura. Racially and psychologically the 
two types of Boddba image, one from 
Mathora sod the other from Qandbara 
bava different origins. The Boddba image 
from Qandbara, whether seated or stand¬ 
ing, follows the Hellenistic notions of 
plsstidty and form, and has been inspired 
by the mine standard of ideal beaaty. 
Thoroughly reelistio In form, it wholly 
differs from toe Indian standard of the 
ideal mao wbe ia hie “derate". Tbe 
drapery with a volume of its own covers 
too whole body tmm the shoulders down 
to toe feet and has baao worn joat 
like a Roman toga. Tba facial type, the 
treatment of too hair etc. am all in 
accordance with toe Bsiissiatie notions. 
Bot this Hellenistic art bus bom employed 
to serve aa Indian frith and as such it 
follows toe Indian tradition, verbal or 
plastic, to ovary eai ential of its ioeoegraphy. 
The con c ep t i on of too seated yogi to 
erow-tegged attitude is Indian; snob ia 
also too ease with reference to too 
different atanoas, attitudes and posse. 
The ideas of too nanfm and urns am 
s u p pli ed by too Indian ideal of too 
aa po r m a n . Kr them reasons too 
Q an dhar aa Boddba may bo arid to bo 
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stylistically Hellenistic and ioonographically 
Indian. “ The Oandharan aenlptor did 
not naka an Appollo into a Bnddba bnt 
a Bnddba into an Appollo.** Tbe Mathura 
Bnddba, wbieh ia a direot evolution of 
tho enrly primitive trend of India, aet 
tbe a t a ndar d for all fntnre Buddha imagee, 
while the Gandbaran Bnddba, wbieh waa 
an esotie adaptation of Indian notiena 
by aynoretiatie oraftamen of Gandhara, 
oould not long aurvive but died a natural 
death. Sir John Marabali'a view that 
Helleniam oould never make a laating 
hold in India amply abowa that Helleniam, 
but for a few motivea and but 
for the impetoa whioh it gave to 
Indian <art, did not in any way alter 
tbe undent artiatic trend of India. The 
Greek ideal of beauty and intellect 
did not awaken any aenae of reaponee 
in the Indian mind whioh to ail intenta 
and pnrpoaee followed op her own 
indigenoua trend, and it waa tbia anoient 
trend worked or tranaformed according to 
Indian notiona that aurvivad for all future 
timoa, irraapeotive of estraneoua influenoea 
which were alwaya aurfaee ourrenta but 
never penetrated deep enough to alter 
tbe general flow of Indian art. On the 
other hand, the early Bnahana Buddha 
type from Mathura ia a h a r aota ria ed by 
the following paonBaiiNaa. She aoulpture 
ia in the roond or ia high relief and 
alwaya In mottled red-aaadatoae of Stkri, 
the head aha van, no mo u ata oh o, the right 
hand held in oftAeyn wwira, the left often 
oleaobed and raata on the thigh in rented 
flgarea or in etanding ftgnraa aupport the 
faMa of tbe robe; the elbew alwaya being 
aft aoaM diitanoa from the body, the 

in aril—aMa (olde moulda the lath very 
deaaiy. All thaee faaturaa are to a 


great extant oontrary to what ia found 
in Gandhara. Vogel aptly remarka: "It 
cannot be derived from any known claaa 
of imager in Gandhara. Tbe Mathura 
Bnddba ia aaaentially a product ‘of, the 
Indian aohool; it followa ap the ancient 
tradition of pre-Kuahana Yakabaa and 
Yakahia. 

XAiaunA AHO SABNAVH: 

Mathura laya Ml tbe atrem and importance 
on the pbyaical aide of her flgurea and 
hence we have the atolidly built nnapMtaal 
Buddha type. So tbia heavy atolidity of 
the Kuahana type, Gupta artiste added a 
refined reatiaint and inner epiritoality. 
Gupta art ia a logical ontoome of Kuahana 
art by pbyaical refinement and inner 
apiritualiam. She Gupta Buddha ie no 
longer the world eongueror fakakravarti) 
but what he ia concerned with ie the 
oonqoeat of the mind. Whecaae the 
Mathura artiat laid all the atreae on 
the pbyaioal get-op of the figures, Gupta 
artteta did their all to portray the 
Buddha figuree ae spiritual oonqoerora. 
Thin waa done by firing away with 
the maaaive weight of tbe figures an well 
aa by the right tamed to the tip of 
the nose, aa indicated by the drooping 
upper eye-lids. She early figures (Baft 
Gaya image of Srikamala) betray the 
ideal of a grim reaelva for aooh inner 
oonguest, but gradually in Mm later 
images, ay.. Someth, the figucao got 
relaxed and they oink deeper and deeper 
into spiritual bliss. She ondnlattog tinge 
of the body portray a aabUe movement 
of life u nd er n ea th . 

on SABHAXB BODDHA 

Shis olaaricai type is Mm main aonroa 
ef ail later forma hath la mi hayaai 
Indian b ou n daries. She Gupta type la 

■Laaaeaaiaeail Wan tftn ■■fiaAMant — 

mnnvrava vy m muiVBmi) | 
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dim delineation Mid definition of (ho 

features, by onrly hair, abseooe of urm, 
greater variety of mudraa (the tnudrae 
ate ao longer dead symbols bat serve an 
artistio purpose and folfll the idea for 
which tbfy are iatrodooed). The role 

covering ooe or both shoolders is extremely 
diaphanous and olearly reveals the 

figure, the yoga-like glanoe with the 

gaae of the eyes fixed on the tip of the 
aoee, Soaroely any trace of Helleaistio 
plasticity is apparent. The smiling face 
of the Buddha no longer ill fite ite head 
hut eeeentially conveys the ideal of Buddha 
the Enlightened One. In Mathura 
during the first and aeoond oenturiee the 
discrepancy between the Boddhahood and 
Buddha image had been insnrmonntabie; 
now the Buddha figure signifies the 
reality which ie hinted at by its name. 
The Oupta trend of Sarnath, which was 
the prolific oentre of Gupta art, bad ite 
repercussion* on the Bast Indian art 
tradition. 

THB OUPTA SCHOOL 

The Eastern Indian version of the 
Gupta school is characterised by a warm 
sensuousnese. The Sultangunje oopper 
Buddha, which ie the typical type of 
Bast Indian Gupta figure, shows this 
•ensaoos emotional tread in the nervy 
manner in which the pointed finger tips 
are bent slightly backwards, deeper shadow* 
ronad the eyes and tits lines that are more 
drawn from the nostrils to the month. 
This emotional version of the Gupta art 
of Sarnath had also her indnenoae 
In Assam. 

I® Smith India, the Amaravati Buddha 
Ad®*** reveal an extension of the earlier 
hriHggno«e school hot modified to some 
«tent by extraneous influences. The 
mg4e of wearing the drapery covering 


one shoulder only with ite carved folds 
and the heavy volume at the bottom as 
a result of the tasking up of the cohos 
over the forearm are typioal distinguish¬ 
ing features of this school. In the 
Amaravati Buddha figures, the fees as a 
spiritual physiognomy is yet unknown. 
There is no enlightenment in any of them. 
They are one of this pinna and qnite 
befitting the vibrant and tone# atmosphere 
of Amaravati. 

The Buddha figures of Ceylon show an 
extension of the artistio treads of the 
Indian mainland. In the standing Buddha 
figure from Aanradhepnra, wc notice the 
pcoulier characteristic of the Vengi sohool 
(t.p., drapery, ornaments, eto.) hut with 
« admixture of the primitive art 
tradition of India. In the seated 
figures from the same locality the 

Matbnran tradition of hoik and heaviness 
is associated with the impress of 
spiritualistic sense and soft and subtle 
eenenonsneie of modelling of the 
Gupta school. 
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Christian Attitude to War and India's Demands 


:o: 

[During the leak f«w week* the eftneiion bee deteriorated is India. The ‘quit Indie’ 
slogan of tiie Oongrea* hae provoked e atom challenge by "Government. 
Mr. Amery threatened that the polioe end the oonrte woold deal with the 
altnetion promptly end firmly. Leader* of Cbrietian thought feel that thia ia not 
exactly the way of peaoe by which any laating Battlement eonld be brought ebook. 
The Metropolitan of Calcutta aonndad a note of warning. Following thia. other 
leaden of the Community have expraeeed themaelvea in fiavoar of aetttemtat by 
conference and negotiation. A wiae Government, aa hae been eaid, "will be 
looking beyond ita polioe and the troopa to the poaaibilitiee of raatoring teal 
to India.” Tbia ia urged by Chriatiao leaden in India.—E d. I. J?. ] 


THE ABCnuUHOF OP CANTERBURY 

T HE Arcbbiabop of Canterbury, in a 
letter to The Timet, makee plea to 
Chriatlan people to “ remember India in 
their prayen”. The Arohbiahop write*: 

I think it ii not promiaaotly in tin minds of 
many poo pi* that th* Indian Congress will moat 
a|nia on Aognat 7, whan th* decision rtaohod 
may bar* a gnat eflsot upon tho relationship 
bw w ma a ttrgs motion of Indian opinion and 
thia oountry. To many of oa it ttt m a that 
what ia moat oaadad it not a now poBMenl 
davioa bat a now tamper of mind and n new 
spiritual approach. I writ* to aak that Christian 
people will. at thia time, aapaoiaUy ramambar 
India 10 thair prayers. 

THE METROPOLITAN OF INDIA 

I 

Dr. Foaa Weatoott, the Metropolitan 
of India, in a statement on the present 
Indo-Britiah relation, enggeeting that the 
HSietnnoe of the trusted allies who 
have oo-operatad in the preeent etruggle 
for world freedom should be sought to 
avert a disaster, says: 

1 have read with profound ragrst th* uttamnea 
of tha Saamtary of Stau regarding the peasan t 
poHManl situation. I dmimad tS rmtMtaajpmmd 
by th* Working OnounMa* of th* Indian National 
Ooogram, beoanaa it dapartad bom th* priaeipl* 
ofoocforaoc* to aattla dispute* batawa mauof 
goodwill, wad adopted th* thaaat oi eorntfa* 
nation to oafata* thair views npoo them with 
whom they had * e n nt mvaauy. tt it the method 
of pans* to ■ nanwtr thiaats of eotratea with 
gfw>lfrf tfcmto f laws cMarmloAd mb tb>t 
way bad* to aw and tSt dangrr ha* atom font 
two gnat naMnw will ha mg*g*d h * atruggla 
whUt wtn amend in Mttomms wad agony any¬ 
thing that has gima before. Ia it too ltta to 
•anal a dial star whom ii m mgaa n aa a oa too wider 
aoeiHot, which is el pnaaat hatag waged. onnnot 
bat ha of tha gtavaat obametaet 

iT5^ d l?S.‘“3£w3 

to gmnl note in many 

«0 


tha linngar of civil war rose ahevs to 
horiaon, hot at that thna a gnat Indian te a da r 
by Mi personal sacrifice and urgent call to pray e r 
brought the warring partita togathar lit eonforaaea, 
where, under the gddmwe of the spirit of God, 
hatred and aotogonmn war* ovareoma by ltiutml 


achieved. My appeal is to that giant body of 
my fallow-countryman who, hair* of natomat 
freedom Ihnaalvaa, betters that thia ia to* 
cightfU pomadnn of ovary nation on 
ranching maturity. 

Britain through a oratory and morn has bean 
boilding up n giant n a t i on from th* divan* 
elements of India’s vast population, lb* Mm* 
has some to plans tha eopisg atoao non this 
noble sdifios and surely it abould bo laid in th* 
oamaot of mutual goodwill and UhaNp 

Whan ho n e st dtepwtas arias b i tw aan man of 
goodwill, vtoouno it had to nibimto. An 
independent mlr d free bom iaharitad pr aia dio aa 
ia batter able to ase when tha just solution lias. 
Ia suoh a ooursa im p oaa t b l a for tha praasot oriris t 
W* bam sought and found trusted atom to 

for world 


oo-operate in i 
freedom whiah, unaided, w* eonld hardly hop* to 
have achieved. Ia it oot in th* path of wtedom 
to aaak similar a m irtanc e in no lam grave citasiioa ? 

II 

In n atalemeat to Use press on Angoek 
10, tim Metropolitan my a; 

That ws beat asm her (India) by hatpin* to 

vjMaL°*1tot 2* S**Ssv«SmmiS i 3Ertfo*fpo^. 

Th* niwatiim a* Mae* ia whan nod haw at 
thia point. ThatNpmi resolution with its torn** 
of mam tMI dteobadlanoa has base pmmd. The 
Oovanunaot has folt eem p e fl e d to taka drastic 
stops to counteract th* B i gn nt m H an. which It 
in being p at f aa i ad tor potting tl 
teutonT* 8m nioagrida oTtoia 
Mtpoaamant of civil oha dte ne a nr • 
weak nod Mnhatma ChmdWs 
asm to ito Mm Vlacroy an 
to tot pmanaad < 

Bahadur flnpra. ammmalig auto 

ant *f * 0 *r|. 
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dau delineation nod definition of the 
features, hr early hair, absence of ttrna, 
greater variety of mudrai (the muirat 
are no longer dead symbols bat serve an 
artistic parpose nod fulfil the idea for 
which thfy are introdooed). The role 
oovering one or both ehonlders is extremely 
diaphanous and dearly reveals the 
figure, the yoga-like glance with the 
gase of the eyes fixed on the tip of the 
nose. Soaroety any trace of Hellenistio 
plasticity is apparent. The smiling face 
of the Buddha no longer iU fits its head 
but essentially conveys the ideal of Buddha 
the Enlightened One. In Mathnra 
daring the first and second oentnries the 
discrepancy between the Boddhahood and 
Bnddha image had been insurmountable; 
now the Baddha figure signifies the 
reality whioh is hinted at by its name. 
The Gupta trend of Sarnath, which was 
the prolific centre of Gupta art, had its 
repercussions on the Bast Indian art 
tradition. 

THE GOTTA SCHOOL 

The Eastern Indian version of the 
Gupta school is characterised by a warm 
sensuousaesa. The Soltangunje oopper 
BnMhe, whioh is the typical type of 
Bast Indian Gupta figure, shows this 
sensuous emotional trend in the nervy 
ma n n e r in which the pointed finger tips 
are hart slightly backwards, deeper shadows 
round the eyes and the lines that are more 
drawn Atom the nostrils to the mouth. 
This emotional version of the Gupta art 
of Sarnath bad also her Influences 
In Assam. 

In South India, the dmeravatl Baddha 
flgntm reveal an extension of the earlier 
jnflpsnoui school hut modified to acme 
ext e nt hr extraneous infinenoss. The 
mole of wearing the drapery oovering 


one shoulder only with its curved folds 
and the heavy volume at the bottom as 
a result of the tucking np of the robes 
over the forearm are typical distinguish, 
ing features of this school. In the 
Amaravati Buddha flgaras, the faoe as a 
spiritual physiognomy is yet unknown. 
There is no enlightenment in any of them. 
They are one of this plane and quite 
befitting the vibrant and tense atmosphere 
of Amaravati. 

The Baddha figures of Oeylon show an 
extension of the artistio trends of the 
Indian mainland. In the standing Buddha 
figure from Anoradhapura, we notion the 
peculiar characteristic of the Vengi school 
(*-?.< drapery, ornaments, eto.) hut with 
an admixture of the primitive set 
tradition of India. In the seated Baddha 
figures from the same locality the 
liatburan tradition of bulk and heaviness 
is associated with the impress of 
spiritualistic sense and soft and subtle 
sensnonsness of modelling of the 
Gupta school. 
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Christian Attitude to War and India’s Demands 


(During the tart taw week* the attention baa dstorlo ra tod is India. Ths 'quitIndik’ 
•tagaa of the Congress baa provoked a atom challenge by 'Govarnmsni. 
Mr. Amory threatened that the polio* and the court* would deal with tha 
aitnation promptly and firmly. Leaden of Chriatian thought feel that Ala la not 
aaaotly the way of peaoe by which any taating settlement conld be bnnght aboni 
The Metropolitan of Oalootta aonnded a note of warning. Following this, other 
leader* of the Oommonity have expressed themselves in tevonr of aetttamhnt by 
oon fa ranee and negotiation. A wiae Government, as has been eaid, " will be 
looking beyond its polios and the troops to the poasibilitie* of restoring teal 
peaoe to India.” This ia urged by Christian leaders in India.—ED. I. A.} 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY tha dangar of civil war toss above the v~«— 

“THIS Archbishop of Canterbury, in a tSmSTLi ngS 2ft ££ 

I letter to The Timet, makes plea to bought tto warring partis. to^ If emrifiimZ 

Christian people to ” remember India in whan, under me guidance of the spirit of Ood. 

their prayer*". The Arobbishop write*: hatred and s ntagpa&mwwrc o vercome ^ mu tual 

1 think it is Mt prominently in tha mind, of achiwA My appeali. to that great body of 
many people that tha Indian Congress will moot foUow-oountrvmen who. halts of -• z — 1 

•grin on Augnst 7, wton tha daoUea nahd fZdom m-narf^lwltov’ ST t& togS 

■any have a grant effort upon tha rela t i on s hi p richtfhl mT~nfm of avarr nation on 

b e t ween a large eeotion of Indian opinion and rranhlag matnrity. 

Tl* 'LSdV'uo? a“ JW-ta Ihr-ogb a -toy end mot., tomtom, 

devise but a new temper of mind and a new “g f jpf“ oatioo front the dtvsma 

spiritual approach. I write to aak that Christian ** * m 8 nt ‘ of IndCa vast population. Tha thna 

nwTnls irilTst rhi. tEm. eeoMiallv mnsmhnr hss mum H* plnoe tha eoptng atone anon this 

£T'taiL? mmZ. *“ P ““ y ***** noble edifice sEdrarely itSwold be bETto the 
India to tnatr prayers. eament of mutual goodwill and *««—*«■» 

TH* METROPOLITAN OF INDIA ^ ^ arim TrtwwTnmn of 

I goodwill, roooutso ia had to arbitrata. An 

Dr. Foss Westoott. the Metropolitan Stdapydant mi-s? ftooftom, lotorito d 

of India, in a statement on tho preaent £ ghVorarS tapoJdbto fo? 

Indo-Britith relation, suggeeting that the We have sought and found trusted allies to 

assistance of the trotted allies who oo-operete in the prssaot struggle for world 

hav. o^operrtsd in tbe prment straggle {£*»££. yfcb'sto^ 

for world freedom sboald bo sought to (r^L TZKiuT - T -f r -n -- V— V-— 

avert a disaster, aaya: TT 

X have read with ■MfoMr* regrat tha utterance 11 

rt rts .fcwiary of JHaw ragardin*tto prompt fe * abatement to tho press on Augnst 

10 - Metropolitan says: 

Sogrm. Uemm ttdSpmted from the principle that wa baft mtve tor (India) by Mg* to 

^odwU?"and*°adopted ^tET^ttoert"* 11 asandw vtocad. tSS tn ttoffiwmmmntb doolwsjhpotoy. 
actios to aafassa lhair views upon those with the qoastfoa at torta b wtoa and how as 
whom they had a soatrovaray. hit tha mathod this poin t. t toOongmm tamlnthm wMh Its thrjat 

of paaoa to- tnrs throats of ooareioa with of mass stall dtrobsdisnas has bean passed. Tha 


iadapandant m : -d free from inherited prsjadlsae 
ia batter able to am wfatts the jus) aohnton Baa. 
Ia sash a oonrm impoadbla for tha present arista I 
Wa have sought and found trusted aihea to 
oo-opamte in the prmeot struggle for world 
fr eedom which, unaided, we oouidhardiy hops to 
have achieved. IS it not in tha path of wmdora 


t Among 
nr sad tho 


way bads to war sad hn 
two great nations wilt be 
width wig tnmsd to bit 


ms srismi that 
to a straggle 


width win sswttfl to bit ter ness sad agony any. into 

thing that has goat before. It it too Ms to tha 

avast a disaster whin asosammasss on tto wtdw wash 


to stair aim Ibr asdrttnat to no Ism pave situation t 

II 

In * stotement to the press on Asgort 
10, the Metropolitan ssys: 

That wa bast mere tor (India) by totytog to 
malm of tor a atlfmavandag sawn, 1 am eon- 
vtaosd. That b the O ovs t — m ot ' s daol a rod poBey. 

Tto question at baas b wtoa sad tow at 
fM* point. Thf Oooiimi r—nhition with its thrttt 

_# J-M AUaSw— *- j- - IMin, 

01 IBMi Sni QMMM1MDN MB MH MM* 1M 

Oovanunsot ton fob wapslhd to late drastic 
steps to co unt erao t tto i ngaeh s H o a , which b 
btoBfM fii Md| MCHHil tof putting tort titaNMft 
jato Mtentioa. craft i)omUi offtui )wb bm 
tfrKfl nhadhmrs for i 
Cbadhib dsabrsd wSfe® 
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Dx. E. FORRESTER RATON 


Dr. B. Forrerter Baton of Ohrirtn-Kula 
Arhnun, Tiropattor, baa iuoed a state- 
meat to the Press supporting the appeal 
of ttie Metropolitan. Be says: 

The urgenoy snd the gravity of tits proMot 
situation to India has wG.upted ns to write this 
open letter to my fellow Britishers. Naturally, 
wo may tool somewhat raasntfal at the demand 
of the Congress for the immediate withdrawal of 
the British power from India, and we may object 
that this is aa impossibls time to make soon a 
demand. But if we ooosider it with an uabtoaaad 
mind, wa shall see that the demand is both just 
and also clearly to line with the ideals for which 
the allied nations stand. Indeed, this should have 
basn done long ego, at the very least, at the 
begineing of the war. Tor those who am enjoying 
the profits of British rule to India to plead that 
Britain must protect the country from civil war 
and aaarohy and oopttaue implementing our old 
treaty obligations to exploiting Friases, It uaaoa- 
seious self-deception, and, sometimes I fear, even 
eonaoious hypocrisy. Whan the majority of thinking 
and public-spirited Indiene say that foreign rnla 
must go we as liberty loving people must be 
at onoe prepend to withdraw, and do so in the 
quickset and most friendly way pcaribie. Only than 
trill a sense of reality oome upon the eoene and 
Indians will bn net to oerve their own denttoien 
oven aa the Chinees have done and risen to reel 
nobility to doing ao. 


But we may argue: "Why should this demand 
be made at this time when India it to danger 
of invasion t” " Cannot India welt for the promised 
ind ep ende n ce she moo the after the sod of the 


There am two cogent i 
delay. Tint, there is no honest man who can 
tall whet may be the position six months after 
the war, or what now axtaaao l as may have 
develope d before that time. The ascend and hr 
mom Important r eas o n it that the whole world 
oeeda just such a proof that Britain ■ wilting 
to divest herself all of imperial Inte rest s wherever 
them interac ts conflict with the euaaaa desires of 
the majority of the paopia afhotad. It will show 
the paama of BubjooiUd DfttloM am! ttprioDy 
the " coloured mess” that on ideals of metal 
equality and fre ed o m am not mem talk but what 
wa am to dead aamaat shoot them. Above ell, 
the mm to India itself would. X believe, be 
Hmnitiff in ili# aaikloB b#Uad Hit il Hi d 

mam. Doting pease time it is not unfikaiy that 
Hindus and ■naHma might want la haggis and 
fight with one another hot when Awed m they 
am to-day by common d an ge r , they would ha 
dmwn inlo common aetton with ooa soother and 
to ha lad to Had a w o r kin g basis far unity. In 
this way , I trust that toe new India wffl ha 
hatn Sod that the wifi ha a true and witting 
ally of Britain. I do not doafat that this would 
Im olve hia iWHmltfie and math upset line of 
eBTUipoh^bStifar the man of Wth/that 
which fa right and Just, to always the most 
jMMlIml tififr beeauee, to doing it wa bring 
SiMves Into Baa with <W‘spfan far S3 

WriM- 


CHRISTIAN LEADERS' APPEAL 
Alt appeal to toadara of all parttoa in 
India to moat, diaonaa the praaaot 
political eitaation and arrive at a settle¬ 
ment honourable to India la mads in a 
statement prepared by a Bomber of 
Christian leaders signed, among others, 
by the Rt. Bov. Stephen Neill, Bishop of 
Tionevelly, the Rev. R. V. Aeirvadam, 
Arohdeaoon of Faiamoottafa, the Rev. Canon 
0. I. Seiwyn, Mr. Daoiol Thomas, 
Chairman of the Mooioipal Conooil, the 
Rev. Canon I. Gnanayntham, dootora, 
teaohera and lawyers. It eaye; 


We believe that a speedy and aoeeemfui 
termination to the war, and a satisfactory panes 
settlement after it, eanoot be hoped for unless 
the meouroee of India am bow thrown whole, 
haarladly into the straggle. 

But such whole-hearted participation to the 
war in possible only if India is at peace within 
her own bordets, and shame a eommoa outlook 
with the other allied naaiooe. Instead of this we 
am faced at the p re sent time by serious 
communal disagreements and growing morion 
between the Government end important sections 
of polities! opinion. This rituaMon fills ue with 
a p pre hensio n and dismay. 

We am eo nvin oed that ths poeribliitiw of tha 
method of egreemeat by frank lilenneelnn aad 
oonfaranoe have been by no moans exhausted, 
aad that Imm ediate meouree should again be had 
to this method. Wo ea rn es t ly hope mat leaden 
in all the parties concerned, and all who have it 
to their doww to infioooee to any way the 
destiny of India, will set themsdvm to reopen 
tha doom of eon fa roooe and dtoeuarion, with a 
firm rmohitfan to fa rgst past dHBeultim to ha 
prepared far hold axp e rtm sa t , aad not to riaoken 
their eflbtto until a eolattoo has been mashed 
wUdh Is to tod tititfiirfory to 

all who am tot wasted to the paces of the world. 

NATIONAL CHUMS COUNCIL’S APPEAL 
The E xecu ti ve OommiMaa of tho 
Motional fiM«t|ai> fla naoU adootad tho 

WPa ^w^we*** wwwyrow WWW or 

followiag ra a olatioo oti Aogneb 8:— 


Tho Oeaeadttoe am deeply 
fdiilo| dMdloak mmI (rmHm 
inlssniwtieartlng and wa plead hr a eotatiea 
m sete bh i h me at of goodwill, motaal 
trust. We urge the Obegmee to take 
Uriah wIB endange r eneh a aoiutinn. 
Wa also urge the fe n rew m mt to make a hath 
approach to the woUsu of amnriag ladle's 
oompleto freedom. We appeal no tom urgently to 
ill olh## poUtloit pArtwie YAiHog a g#itiracBtp 
them eaaaoTbut be a great addition to the earn 
of eager end hatred lit the world, leaving far 
fiatum generetleni a heritage of recce Basal. Wt 
are — fthat fry imm method not vet 

JLH. -«— -_ea.tr- at.s -f - -m- * . 

nnijr WM o ct Oy pmmv vpaa at 
arMtm tiea a way. dot of the p 

fAWNHI Wt DM WWe 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

BY “AM INDIAN JOURNALIST" 


I fcptenM* SHmUm 

MoT Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar only bat 
1 ” man of peaoe and goodwill every- 
wbaro deplore that thair “worda bare 
fallen on deaf ears” and a situation 
fraught with the greatest danger to the 
country has been brought about by ill- 
timed threat of maos aotion on the one 
hand and Government's precipitate notion 
on the other. Time and again, we have 
repeated in these columns that mass 
oivil disobedience, however non-violent in 
intention, will ultimately lead to the 
grossest abuse oolminating in the worst 
forme of hooliganism. And so it has 
been. My the mass arrest of leaders of 
the Congress—including Gandhi and Nebrn 
and the Congress President—on the 
conclusion, of the A.-I. C. C. meeting, 
the Government have precipitated a orisis 
which was not entirely without prospects 
of settlement by negotiation. Beports in 
the Press give alarming aooonnts of the 
natore of the reaction, by no means 
creditable to the oivic sense of the 
elements concerned. Lathi chargee and 
firing have been resorted to. It is all 
in the old vicious circle—repression followed 
by mob frensy in an unending circle. 
Where will all this lead to—and in snob 
a time as this when the common enemy 
is at our doors, waiting to pounoe upon 
the oountry at an opportune moment t 

It is all so grim and sad, especially 
when we realise that the Oongrees itself 
—as evidenced by the resolution and 
the speechee of its leaden—is no whit 
behind the Government in its anxiety to 
safeguard ttm country from Japanese 
aggression. Unfortunately, lb. Amery who, 
as Dr. 8apra has observed, has done 
more than anyone else to jeopardise 
Indo-Britisb relations, is still at the helm 
repeating his shibboleth of " unflinching" 
and "resolute” notion, as if he were 
dealing with an enemy people. British 
prestige in India has never been so low 
aa in hie regime, wbioh has done great 
bans to Indo-British relations. 

Bat men of peace and goodwill are yet 
on either side, anxious to bridge the 
golf, and it should not be beywd the 


oapaciiy of statesmanship to retrieve Bio 
situation. One cardinal point which the 
Government seems to have missed is 
that Gandhi himself has rescinded * very 
much from his original position. The 
resolution adopted by tbs A.-J. 0. C., 
says Mr. Bajagopalaehari, 
ooatwopiated failed co-onseatfan • la arasad 
r eei etan oa against tbs Asti ir a tnufa of power 
takes ptaoe by agreement on the basis of 
independence Gaadhiji believed that there wee 
ample opportunity far exchange of ideas with Bee 
Viceroy Wot* (totting bis eampaigo. But Qovaea- 
ment’s precipitate aotion prevented ne g otia t i on end 
adjustments and hoe created a meet "ofartunate 
sod dangerous situation. In eptte of this, IbeHeeo 
a calm evaminarton by British etoteemen of the 
Oongrees paettfao will not be impossible or useless. 

It was common knowledge that Oandhiji 
was anxious to meet the Viooroy to And 
a solution for the deadlock and strengthan 
the defence of this oountry nad so of 
the allied cause. Even at this hour it ia 
poeeible to arrest the eitoatioo wbkA is 
bonnd to deteriorate, if it is nob met 
with a dne sense of proportion. The 
Oongrees threat of mass aotion waa 
oertainly injudicious. But ns the Metro¬ 
politan of India says in his moving appnal: 

Alongside of tide has been the pnatnon—ant 
of Ora Disobedience far a weak and lfahotma 
Gandhi's daolared wffflngnms to visit the Vioeroy 
and to taka part in the pro p need eonbeenea 
suggest art by 86 Tej Bahadur Bapra. 

Surely, these facta ooaetitnte the strongmt 
ground far the summoning of each a confareace 
of the real lea der s of the people at the eesfamk 
pOMibfe m obwU. 

The faet that feroa baa base e m pl o ye d must 
not be allowed to rule a oonferenoe out. 

The Ufa Mshadav Basel 

The oountry has been deeply moved 
by the sudden death of Mahadov Deaai, 
Gandhiji’a Secratary, while under detection 
in prison, on August IS. After a brilliant 
academic Career, Mabadev Deaai wm 
pnotiaiag ns a lawyer for a time. But 
when Oandhiji returned to India from 
South Africa, he throw himself completely 
into hie eervioe, working with him as 
his political and private Secretary, and 
always in rices attendance on him in tfan 
Assam at B eba rme ti end Bevagram, 
sharing the austere life of his master. 
A mu of wide on] tare end hew 
intelligence, he relieved the Mahatma of 
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modi of tho routine work of a public 
leader of Gandhi's eminenoe and popularity. 
Pew Secretaries oonld hare bo enooeeefnlly 
discharged the arduous duties that derolred 
on him with suoh oheerfulness and comps* 
tenoy. His writings first in Young India and 
then in Earijan eieroised a profound in¬ 
fluence en thousands of readers as did the 
writings of Gandhi himself. Desai was an 
adept at interpreting the subtlest thoughts 
and movements of the Mahatma's mind. 
He shared the Mahatma's ideas and 
opinions on all things, lived the same 
simple and etoio life and bad the 
scholar’s instinct to seise his thoughts 
and weave them in words of perfeot 
brilliance. For a quarter of a century, he 
identified himself so completely with the 
Mahatma's life that be could rarely be 
said to have bad a separate existence or 
ambition. It was an adventure in self- 
abnegation, the like of whioh had never 
been known since Socrates and Crito. 
No wonder that Gandhiji's bereavement is 
irreparable, while the rest of the country 
has lost a fine character and a noble patriot. 

Mahadev’s affable manners and oharming 
disposition won him friends everywhere. 
Amidst all the distractions of a political 
straggle, his interest in literature and the 
ancient dearies was always sustained. It 
is sad to recall hie interest in the Sanskrit- 
English publications in whioh the Editor 
of this Review haa of late been specialising. 
Only a few days before hie death, be 
asked for the latest of these dearies-- 
and he would not have had time to 
finish it before he has been out oil so 
suddenly in the prime of life. And yet 
he could not have wished for a different 
end than to die in the oourse of a 
national struggle and in the immediate 
prsaanoe of the master whom he loved 
so well and served so faithfully: 

Yet, O atriohsa heart, w tsc nb sr O rsessmbar 

Bow of human day's he Hvad the better part. 

Took trie dll of mash, Joy of thoaght and 

Owe aad stayed and want, nor srar seaee f 

[to smile. 

Game aad stayed and went* and now whan aB 

[is finished, 

Toe elans have cro ssed the mais n a ho ly stream. 
* Yoon the pang, but Ida, 0 hie, the 

[uodiminkhad 

Undaoaying gto d n e m, nadtperted dre a m . 


am fit 66 

WfifimMU w wfimP 

We cannot congratulate tho Homo 
Department of the Government of India 
on the nnaothorieed pnhlioatioo of private 
talke among membese of tho Congress 
Working Committee on tho ovo of the 
Allahabad Seaeion of the A.-I. C. C. Mooting. 
Tho way the to-called "dooamenta" were 
obtained by a Felloe raid on the offloea 
of the Coogroee, as yet not declared 
unlawful, wae itself reprehensible. Bat 
to broadcast the notea of private talks 
on the eve of n momentous Seaeion of 
the Committee woe to any the least 
anything but decent. If tho authorities 
thought that the so-called “ revelations" 
would discredit either Gandhi or the 
Congress, they were woefully mistaken. 
If anything, the frankness of the talks, 
the earnestness of the members and their 
readiness to envisage the problem from 
every point of view has had ‘an effect, 
the very reverse of wbat the Government 
had expected. On the other hand, 
one oannot sufficiently deplore the short¬ 
sightedness ol the Department in rushing 
to broadcast news which, if only the 
Congress itself bud released, would have 
been banned without ceremony. Every one 
is aware of the enemy propaganda, which 
is eager to make the moat of domestic 
differences. Time and again our pro¬ 
paganda has countered the enemy iiee 
that India ia pro-Axis. Wbat then is the 
aenae in making it known that Qaodbi 
and some of his oolleagues are so inolined f 
What will ba the reaction of the maseeo 
to such statements f Apart from the 
imp.-upriety of the thing, it is diflkoolt to 
believe that eo silly a eooop should have 
been attempted by any responsible body. 
As tho newly started Muslim Dally of 
Calcutta, Morning News, has pointed ont: 


The torpado inten d ed far the Working OwmniHse 
has slosuaW of tho bootnarang in it.. . . Thn 
pnbtteby given was wrong, politically immoral nod 
nJftri.itsiwMivsly uniustBod nvsn as n 
Gnanthonssd 


_ and ssMbangw at idsns and 

■sate ia private iww v irs s tiops . if pabUshsd 
’ the authority of tea Gova mm aot, will roaht 
Ufa irepoacihia. flntigrsss tpoksaasaa haw 

. id repots** farthrir witapoksnasss. 

GoMcanMot wfll ba wsU-sdvisad not to stoop to 
mathods not fa haapfag with tbs dsteoahs of 
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hop* that the Mnalim Lssgns 
*o*M do something to mol to the tad- 
look that has persisted so long bos 
pmv*d illasory. As usual, tbe League 
Coaneil met soon after tbe Congress 
Com mitts* is Bombay. Bot it* decision 
issmid to b* no more than the oostomary 
danonoiation of Congress activity. It 
doe* not require maob astaten*** nor 
bravery at this time to oondemn the 
doings of the Congress. Everybody agree* 
that civil disobedience will be disastrous. 
Bnt what does the League propose to do, 
now that the Congress baa gone into the 
wilderness? It has no constructive 
programme. Those among tbe Muslima 
who are engaged in war effort are doing 
so inspite of tbe Leagoe. The Leagoe 
itself for all its tall talk, is sitting on 
tiie fence, doing nothing and obatrooting 
every ihove for onity or concerted action. 
The lofty declaration that it ia willing 
to oonsider any proposals for setting op 
a Provisional Government. . . , “ provided 
the demands of Moslem India are 
oonoaded" take* os nowhere. This is 
oertainly not the sort of initiative that 
is expeotad of any responsible party. 
The Leagoe Coonoil has taken two 
thousand words to repeat this old story. 
Aa the Statesman points oat: 

The r es oluti on ss It smtast from tbs meting 
is mush footer than tbs earlier fo r e oas t, bat lass 
■Untying. 

No wonder that even Mr. C. Baja- 
gopalaobariar, who had to tear himself 
away from tbe Congree* with a view to 
bring about onity between the Congress 
and tbe Leagoe is reported to be 
nSow h unhappy ever iba tone sod substance 
of Ibo HuHim Lm|ui’i rtonhiHnn H Boobij and 
the teflon on the part of the League to taka a 
bold Initiative at a orttloal mosetot. 


MM t sm n sa l i sa Mis 

British omnments on tbe situation ia 
India are so ill-informed and ignorant 
that on* wonders how at sodh a distance 
and with so distorted a vision they ooold 
be of any help ia resolving the present 
ieedlaeh. And yet advice ia never lacking 
and wo have oolomns of dissertation on 
what should be ion*. Mo wonder 
that Sir Bunas warn! Modeller, Member- 
Designate ta the War Cabinet, speaking 
at a party in Data! the other day, had, 


aooording to a press cor r sepo n dent, seas* 

hard words to say against tboee living 
8,000 miles away. He hoped to he able 
to apprise the people in London with the 
troe position in India.” There ta oertainly 
great need for this, especially. from 
one in so responsible a position as 
Sir Bunas wami Modal iar occupies in tike 
ooonaels of tbe Government. On the eve 
of his departure from Karachi, Sir Bama- 
8wami Modaliar ia reported to have said 
at a Press Conference that 

be etrtotely felt certain that the steteoMnte awl 
wssrt i to Lawton (bowed a took of awns of 
iwOty of Ibo Indian situation. 

His aeenranoe ta, therefore, most 

welcome: 


I dull oertainly place before tbe entborittas to 
England all tbe facte that I bare pethesad both 
from oflstel ex penance and pobile aentoato . . . 

I wiU p r eeen t a faithful picture of what to 
happening to India to-day. The viewpoints of 
tfao Outgrow, the MasBm L eeg n e as atoo of the 
other political parties to regard to tbs present 
pssilton. I will bring to tbs notice of tbs 
authorities what India tesla about the Atlantia 
Charter. I will prew tor a definite declare!foo 
about India. 

We trust It will not ell be in vain. 


Bernard Shaw to always outspoken and 
hi* observations on current affair* an 
bonnd to bs refreshing. We have had a 
tot of claptrap propaganda even from 
persons whom we eepeot to be free from 
bias. Shaw’s comments on tbe tub— 
situation are refreshingly free from such 
bias. He has some pungent things to 
•ay of Britain'! mishandling of the ladi— 
problem; bnt he ta earn that all wlU ha 
wall ia the end. Thus ia a rrnagi to 
the meeting of the India League to 
London, Shaw poiate ont: 

It to unfortunate that tbs GoeowuMM abouU 
have etmM theta Indian ncgrttoUteT iritha 
btandsr but this was to be exported. Ooreromante 
always b*te that way. 

Tb» was to give Bir Stafford Grippe' 

pw i p w e to .w hich, a tor had te bs adopted 
nautaaontor by a Cabinet cocapooad of Mleisian 
o f opposite optatsoa on the aobjset. meant 
ootbtag mors than what Pharaoh might have 
efltoed to Koeaa. Bat all will pew away as it 
did to Ireland; msa.hito, tofSJSF It to. 
dsaa mart ba put up with. U wOl tad as it 
tiwaye does, with ladte gtUtog mors todspeadmiot 
tosa riw would bees toea wtttag to sostpt if 
*to whoto bastosw had been property 
st first, 

Ws bops so. 
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TBB UfDIAM BBVIEW 


fiempapem hi Tiwdl 

Bran in normal Hum (be condition* 
under which newspaper* work in India 
are etringeot enoogh; bat sinew (be war 
began, newspaper offices hare been flooded 
with a oonstant stream of orders, notifi¬ 
cations and restrictions which hare made 
their lot altogether irksome. The press 
in general has aeoepted them a* unwelcome, 
through perhaps necessary, oonsequsnoee of 
war conditions. Bat the recent restrictions 
and regulations hare been so rigorous and 
uncalled for that many papers hare begun 
to think they could serre no good purpose 
in continuing under snob extraordinary 
conditions. What is one to think of the 
adrioe regarding the size of types to be 
used as headlines, or the limit of three 
oolomns assigned to news of oiril disturb¬ 
ances or the oompalsory registration of 
reporters who hare to work only with 
the good gtaoee of district authorities? 
Of coarse, war conditions demand that 
the Editors should co-operate with the 
Gorernment in seeing that nothing that 
may be of adrantage to the enemy leaks 
out or that nothing is done to impair 
the morale of the oountry. Except for 
these specific limitations, newspapers mast 
be free to be guided by (heir own sense 
of responsibility. Unhampered they Imre 
always prored of great help to the State. 
But the extraordinary restrictions recently 
impoeed on them hare struck them with 
a sense of frustration. 

And the suspension of a large number of 
newspapers has oreated a fearful situation. 
Such suspension will dries the disoon tent 
underground and what is worse giro 
n»m to false rumours and alarms which 
it must be the business of Government 
to counteract. It cannot be dene without 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
proem especially in war time. In this 
ountMOtien the London Dai fp Exprut 
published not long ago a word, of adrioe 
which the Gorernment of India would do 
well to heed at this junoturo. It ran: 

Don't g n a w s! with (he n eospa p sw. 

Deet passu* * rsndstta against to***. 

Milt* use of this gisst sna ef dtooemey for 

Jj ffl CT * ffgy «“*<«“«• •‘•ngthsolo* 
'* Mato M|3* with JottmaHsi*. They sr* important 
wnhitter sad s mh s w ssi those. 


IfiVtBMSU ltd 

As wa go to Press, it it leant that 
the Standing Committee of the Editors’ 
Confereeoe has suooessfully negotiated with 
the Gorernment and orolrod a formula 
which may reeult in Gorernmeat’s with¬ 
drawal of the regulations. 

It is hoped (hat in the interest of Mm 
Gorernment itself, and especially in war 
time, nothlog will be dime to impair the 
helpful function of the prose and that 
newspapers will he enoooraged to resume 
their publications forthwith. For the 
stoppage of papers will reeolt in more 
damage to the noose which the Gorernment 
ud the people hare in oommon than 
eren the Indiscretions of an irresponsible 
newspaper or two might do. 

tir 6. P. t se sH sssy lifer’s I ssig sst iss 

When it was annooansd that 8ir 0. P. 
Bamaswamy Aiyer had bean offered and 
had aoospted a place in the Viceroy's 
Council and that particularly as Informa¬ 
tion Member, mors than one intimate 
friend ol his doubted the wisdom of hie 
•ooepfcing the appointment. For erery one 
knows that the Department of Information 
has been more or less an appendage of 
the Borne Department, tee oontrol and 
censorship of tee praes being virtually in 
tha hands of Sir Reginald Maxwell. It 
most hare been a job for Sir 0. P. Mama. 
awami Aiyer to wrestle with Sir Baginald. 
And if tee press reports am to be 
believed, no wonder teat the p r e s e n t 
Press ordinances, the suspension of the 
various papers and the arrest of nows- 
paper man under hie very nose, drove 
him oat of oflioe. 

Before eoceptiug the appointment, 
8« 0. P. said io a press interview: *'My 
main, if not, my solo ondaaronr would 
bo to help in bringing about o reconci¬ 
liation of the various Momenta in tee 
body politio teat are now following 
divergent, if not antagonistic, paths." Bo 
has now publicly avowed there is little 
doubt teat bo had 'failed' in teal 
endeavour. 

And so tee mission of reooootllatian 
baa bean a failure. It ie good be has 
returned straight to Traranoore, the field 
of bis activity far sous years whan bis 
dynamlo energy and personality bad 
m an if ested th e msel ves so fruitfully. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Bt " CHRONICLER" 


I. R. I. Its Bets of bat 

N EWS of the death, while on entire 
eervioe, of H. B. H. the Doke of 
Heat, youngest brother of E. M. the 
Kteg-Bmperor, wee received on August M 
with profound sorrow throughout the 
United Nations. 

The Doke of Kent was on hie way 
to loeland in a Sunderland flying boat, 
whiob crashed in North Scotland, Hie 
Highness and all members of the orew 
being killed. 

His Boyal Highness, who was an, 
experienoed pilot, had flown many 
tboosende of miles on official duty since, 
the outbreak of the war. Daring last 
year, be covered more than 16,000 miles, 
and in Jnly last he made a secret flight 
to Oarihda to inspect the Air Training 
seheme, one of the branohes of hie many 
activities. He also visited the United 
Statee. Since the outbreak of the war, 
be had been particularly interested in the 
welfare of the Boyal Air Foroe, with 
which he had been most intimately 
connected. 


Ike leased fiaat 

Mr. Oh archill’s return to England after 
hia historic visit to Russia was followed 
by reports that he and M. Stalin had 
ti»««ind out arguments about a " Seoosd 
Front now” as against a Beoond Front 
at soma future d a t e- p robably in 1948— 
and had reeohed an agreement, satisfactory 
to Russia, Britain and the United States. 
According to a Press correspondent, 
Mr. Stalin and Mr. Ohurohill had ended 
their talks covsring the world-wide soope 
of the war by a friendly agreement after 
a period of detailed dtaooasleas. 


Brasil baa declared war on Germany and 
Italy. This follows the sinking of five 
Brasilian ships by Axis U-boats recently. 

An official e o asmnwigwe issued by the 
Brasilian Government states: 

Is Ms of tbs eels of war easiest ear sevwsigety, 
we rsssfBlse that e state ef wet twins hew 
■tank and tbs iga w s 'W asttas «d Osnaeoy 

A iHiimiMn flMMeBBki^n hna hten 

tkMeifk appropriate shiMwb to '— ’- 

depan is, however, as 
Brasilian declaration of war. 


lari loses as Mailsgrai 

Ike Bed Army hoe hurled whatever 
reserves are available in a supreme effort 
to stem the Pan ter avalanche, which a 
few days ago forced the Dob south-east 
of Eletskaya and reached an area north¬ 
west of Stalingrad. The situation of the 
Volga metropolis is growing graver hourly, 
with a synchronised air “Mite" threaten* 
ing to redone the city to tbe fate of 
Sebastopol. The destruction of 98 German 
plane* within two days of tbe launching 
of the Nasi offensive at tbe approacbee 
to Stalingrad indicates the magnitude of 
the air battles. 

General Zhukov’s forces have stormed 
a German stronghold on the Moeoow 
Front and are now attacking the very 
heart of it. Bshev is a well-fort!fled base 
and tbe Russians have been trying to 
take it for tbe past four months. Their 
ancoees in breaking through now removas 
a serious throat to Moscow. 

lbs Tbrsat Is fln lassie— 

Persia and Ing have been salted into 
a new Command coder one Commander. 
This was dis c losed on the 94th August 
by tbe War Office in tbe announcement 
of a Persia-Iraq Command. 

The reorganising of the Commands is 
tbe Bast is farther —oof that the Allied 
military machine is bring geared up for 
great tasks ahead, says Renter’* military 
commentator. General Sir Maitland Wilton 
become s Oommander-in-Chief is Ing and 
Benia, thus relieving General Alexander, 
the new Middle Bast Chief, of all 
resp onsib ility in these areas. The .veejr 
wise move atm relieves Genera) Wnvell 
of pwooonpations in hie rear. 

1. A ieiiimie Is Mneirn 

Tbe Americans are well sstabHehcd in 
the Solomons. They have eaptnrod 
six 

The U. 8. Navy Department aaneanoas 
that the Japanese wan amrihitetsfl or 
captured wherever they attempted h 
regain territory. It is further dlealesai 
that i| feift 74 UpMn of 

various types have been destroyed hi 
the Botomons flghring so far. ” 


in the 




DIARY OF THE MONTH 

:o: 


July 26. Fall of Rostov ia nmiounoed. 

July 27. Niusig claim the fall of Bateiak 
south'of Rostov. 


July 26. Ajliee' reported withdrawal in 
Egypt. 

July 28. Pacific War Cooooil meets. 

July 80. Iodia Debate in the Honae of 
Lords. 

July 81. V. D. Savarkar reaigna president¬ 
ship of the Hindu Maba Babha. 

Aag. 1. Metropolitan's appeal to Britain 
to end the political deadlock. 

Ang. 2. Moscow appeals to Allies to open 
Seoond Front. 

Ang. 8. Japs held in E. Chekiang. 

—Qandhiji arrives in Bombay. 

Ang. 4. Qandbi attends Working Com¬ 
mittee Meeting in Bombay. 

Ang. 5. Working Committee releases draft 
resolution for A.-I. C. C. 

Ang. 6. Sir Stafford Orippe in a statement 
assures that promise of Self-government 
will be carried oat at the end of hostilities. 

Ang. 7. A.-1.0.0. meets in Bombay. 


Ang. 8. A.-I. 0. 0. approves Working 
Committee's resolution. 

Ang. 8. Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru, Asad 
and members of Working Committee 
arrested in Bombay. 

Ang. 10 . Disturbances in Bombay, Poona, 
Delhi, Gawo pore and Lneknow. Police 
open fin in several places. 


Ang. 11. Congress BesdnUon delivered to 
Chinese and D. 8. Envoys at Delhi. 
Ang. 12. Mast advance In Caucasus. 

Bogle, British Aircraft carrier, 
is soak in Mediterranean. 


Ang. 18. U. S. A. Government instructs 
tbs American troops in India not to 
take part in internal troubles. 


Ang, 14. Allies' landing in Solomons. 

A** tt, Mabadev Dead, Private Secretary 
t» Mr, Gandhi, dies of heart Mure. 


ia* IS. Working Committee of the All- 
;< indie Mnstfaa League masts ia Bombay. 


Ang. 17. Churchill-Stalin talks at Moscow. 

Ang. 18. Gen, Alexander ia appointed to 
snooeed Gen. Anohinlsob, Commander- 
in-Ohief of Middle East. 

Ang. 18. The Free Press, Indian Bxpru s 
and allied papers suspend publication. 

Ang. 20. Muslim League Executive asks 
British Government to guarantee Pakistan. 

Aug. 21. Bir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
resigns from Vioeroy’i Council. 

—Nationalist papers in Calcutta suspend 
publication. 

Aug. 22, Brasil declares war against 
Germany and Italy. 

Aug. 28. Pandit Malaviya condemns 
hooliganism. 

Aug. 24. Standing Committee of Editors' 
Conference meets at Delhi. 

Aug. 86. Duke of Kent is killed in 
notion. 

Ang. 26. Dean of Canterbury urges 
negotiations with Congress. 

Ang. 27. Churchill's assurance to Egypt. 

Aug. 28. Standing Committee of Editors' 
Conference at Delhi adjourns after 
evolving a formula for withdrawal of 
existing restrictions. 

Aug, 28. Nasi reverses in the Caucasus. 

—Russians bomb Berlin. 

Aug. 80. U. 8. suc c esse s In the Solomons. 
Six islands captured. 

Ang. 81. Calcutta papers resume publication 
following Editors' Conference Standing 
Committee's appeal. 


of the 


MAHATMA GANDHI'S HEALTH 

..n? fcBewiag fa ftwm stla a Is puMshed la a 
Bombay Oovssnassnl rsa>smel|w * . 

S marting Mr. mMmfm 
Working ObeuntHee, whs i 

uadsr the Batata cf India_.... 

-IfcttsedM n tea p s tatt beam , wta. he I. 
"W** sw rs t M sg aesewssy to man Ms 

SSfM? HJS ZL& 

loabdiag Us owe amtiaal adtasN 
The members of the Washing n-mim we 
eM^asmMsedaM JajssMtaVmttm sad am 

mete the ahesgs sTmTeflewlMSw 
M aries ! gsevtse. All these pom 
te ecetsspead w tth ai mbass of i 

fMHOMEl MM«M Md MM pwlM Viib 1 
Tto bmhk of «4 k 
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(ONLY 8HOBT NOTICES APPBAB IN THIS SECTION) 


Gbbmanb Beyond Gsbhany (Anthology) 
Edited by Vilem Haas. The Inter¬ 
national Book Boom, Bombay. 

Tbit book it dedicated to the memory 
of President T. A. Maearyk. It doea not 
olaim any political or propagandist 
aspiration though the Editor is a 
Cseoboaiorakian, and only analyses the 
German mind as revealed in the writings 
of great thinkers like Goethe, Kant, 
Novalis, Heine, Sohopenheoer, Lasaalle and 
Nietmohe, tine ira et ttudio. The extracts 
given show that German greatness is real, 
as also German insanity and that German 
poiitioal life baa lagged far behind German 
intellectoal life, though both have sprung 
np from the same intellectual root. 
Nanism can olaim an intelleotaal tradition 
going back to Martin Luther; and 
National Socialism to the Franoophobia 
and storm and stress of the 18th century 
in whioh Goethe grew op: Sohophen- 
hauer anticipated Nasitm in the struggle 
against the Jodaeo—Christian Church and 
for a new Aryan original, religion. The 
German people have always regarded 
themselves aa a Chosen People, and 
German o la a eidam baa always toyed 
with the notion of a batter world. 
Metternieh prophedod the coming German 
National Bevolutiao, and there have 
boon several waves of emigration of 
German intellectuals since the national 
rising agaiost Napoleon aa in On days 
Of 1848-49, 191418, and sines 1988. 
Soma of tbaas wars Wagner, Marx, Bugals 
and now Biaatsin and Freed. Comment 
(• aaadleaa. 

« 
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An Appboach to the Bamayana. ' By 
C. Narayana Menon, H.A„ YhtD., D.Litt. 
Published by, the Benares Hindu 
University Press, Benares. 

Many and varied are the approaches to 
the Bamayana, according to the whims 
and fancies, taste and enltnre of Mu 
reader. There is, however, one approach 
whioh the Bamayana itself suggests in the 
first four targas. One should eonoioda 
that that most be the proper approach. 
Mr. Narayana Menon, rightly, has 
emphasised it and justified it The 
Bamayana is, above all, an inspired poem 
and Valmfld is the inspired poet The 
response of the reader will be to 
the poetry of it attoned to Mu heart 
of the poet Ail das will be an 
illoaton and variety. The living truth of 
poetry Is superior to the dead truth of 
history. “ Onr response to literature does 
not depend on the shifty findings ef 
research,” not to speak of Mu dry 
boose of textual criticism. The Bamayana 
is in essence a tragedy. The fauident of 
the hunter killing one of Mu loving pair 
of Krauneba birds in the introductory 
sotyos dearly i n d i cate s it It is tragedy, 
true to life, that ovdtaa sympathy and 
admiration and Mia the heart with reverence 
and spirituality. 

Miua and MaHayib. By N. V. Shaded. 
Published by Mu Hindu College, Delhi. 
The author discourses on Mu subject 
of Belief in God in Mu form of a dialogue 
between two young parsons—a. college 
educated young man ana his simple but 
godly young sister, 
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8BU-EXFBB88I0N ADD 9KB INDIAN SOCIAL 
Problem. By Betye Dan. Published at 
Bharma Niwee, Chetterji Boad, Lahore. 
This is a bold challenge to all modem 
lethargy and deoadenoe. The author 
vianatien a world in which there ie 
perfect self-expression ae the most- 
effeotire means to self-realisation, whioh 
is the ultimate purpose of man’s life on 
earth. Be seeks to co-ordinate the various 
activities of body, mind and soul—the 
ooaofa, the coachman and the traveller 
within and suggests needed reforms under 
various heads: oaste, temple administra¬ 
tion, rituals, priesthood, social usages and 
idolatry. 


Bit John Pratt. Oxford University Prase. 

A welcome addition to the series of 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs is 
this study of Japanese foreign policy by 
Sir John Pratt baaed on a long eacaor 
in the consular service in China. Sir John 
desoribes the special characteristics of 
Japanese nationalism and the nature of 
her so-called New Order in Greater 
Asia. He traoes the course of Japan’s 
relations with Great Britain from the 
Alliance of 1909 to the hostilities of 
1949, and shows how Japan has drifted 
into a war from which it is now 
difficult to see any end but complete ruin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Tsa New levs Movxtcaar nr Cuba. By Gan. 
OtiUng Kai-Shek. Tranalatad by Madam* OhJaog 
Kai-Shek. flhtnwa Ministry of Information, 
Oxleuti*. 


Oxna’s Am Ram Iduotcm: A Symposium. 
Chia sm Ministry of Information. Oalentta. 

Raroer ox nx Maxxxnxo or Qxooxo-wuis »‘ 
Xxma an> Bmxa—-AxrieoHumi Marketing in 
India. Maaagov of PuMiootioBig Q o vu n ount of 
VnAta, Delhi. Aa 8. 

AoHomsusB axn Assbal Euxxaxnxv m Ixnia, 
lNUt. Msasgtr of PabBssttoas. Delhi. 

Hnxxaxan Stsdools : Ax Basur is i n f rut s ts t to n 
by Abdea Salem. ST, Ohogfaa h. 1M, Bombay. 

Dram axn Atraxma. By Mr Bhanmnlrham 
C hatt y , uta Hawaadaa, O a lmh s tare. 

Axxaxn Xanu. By K. M. Mambi. Tmad. ted into 
« x nfl ) ^ b y jfctomdi Bsjagnpakw. Stitli 

Ax bmoavown Same Oeoxaa rom lava 
Dmoxaxoa Atmans, By Haapopal Singh Oaisd. 
Dxmeaaa OooaoHaot, Aryanagsr, Xmakaow. 

Imam Lsan i Was* b at axn How n Woaxa. 
By Mr T, B. Otagpay, n M, and 

W. M. YaaMe, aua, LOJ. Govmmant of 
Mht Prase, Haw Delhi. 


f orewo rd by 
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Banyan 

Gandhi. 


Me« of Uttara Smiaa). ByA. I. P. 
LOB. Tha Madms he* seenml 


JawaxaeutL Naaav. Tax Max axn Hn Toma. 
By Y. O. KrWmamnrtl. 9b# Popular Book 
Depot, Bombay. Re. 44. 

Daan Axnuu *o Taxxxn Laarnaa. By Satiah 
Chandra Daagnpu and O R. Valmikar. Oo-Sava 
Bangh, Gopuri, Wardha. Aa. S. 

Aaxuaa Bravattaar or not Saa-aoaaa Thana or 
Bamaa lanu. Vol.n. Manager of Pubtteetiaaa, 
Delhi, la. 104. 

Gaaax Bxmaia am Canra. By Mr John Piatt. 
Oxford University Press. 

Waa a. Saa To-oav. By Admiral Sir H. Richmond. 
Oxford DnHnmity Pram. 

Who Moaoum ait By Ivor Theme# Oxford 
UnhxnHy Prma. 


Osama. By Stanley 
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Baaona ar Daoasaa, 1ST1-1M1. By M. H. Mat, sa. 
f orawor d by Mr V. T. Krishnaraashari, a aa i. 


_ by Nr V. T. 

Xba CbUaga, Bajoda. 

Assuan Bauooaanx or Jrour Honar aim 
Sanux txnouwr. tel. u Mr ISM. By Brax 


Bombay Htetorfail 8o4Mf ( BonbftjTt 
O asaa a Gaorouma. By H. W. Wefgart. Oxford 
Unhrenity fates, Bombay. 

Taa Qaase Masanr. By B. Oonplaad. Oxford 
Ua tva mi ty Pram, Bombay. 

RAuxna than Book axn Who’s Wan » lasts. 
~ " Wet MMee. Btiaode Prma. 104, 


Umax Tsana. By B. t. 





i TOPICS Fran PERIODICALS I 


THE CRIPP8 MISSION 

"The Grippe Minion «u an mot of 
the utmost politiosl signifloonoo in India. 
It is diffloalt to maintain that it is now 
in tbs limbo of bistory," says OurrttU 
Thought in its Notos of tbs Qnartsr. 
The mission marked tbs oolmination of 
tbs series of deolarations from 1917 with 
regard to the political goal of India. 

Tbs British Government have shrays tried to 
amuege polltiosl dieoontmt by deelanns Ibe goat 
of India; the interim amnaement l ead in g to the 
goal baa earn been disappointing and unsatisfactory. 
The Cnppe mission clearly damoastiated that the 
British Government would not part with power, 
but that they would go on making p rom ise e . 
The Reforms Aot of 1919 contained r.o-uisee; 
the Act of IMS continued the |>.\>uJeee, 
but the constitutional amngsmsnta devised by 
tbs Acts of 1919 sod 1915 bad no inherent 
power to lead India on to the road of self- 
government as the oonatituent powers of the 
o ooeUtutto n were left in the hands of Parliament. 
The Orippa missinn came with all the pro m is e s 
for the futon, but it gave no scheme for the 
interim amammsot. Than is no surprise that 
the mhdon Tidied ; the surprise wee that the 
mMsfon did not involve any depertun from the 
old game of the British Government. that the 
mombaa wan to ho thrown in now and than 
without altering the bask Issue of polities! 
adjustment. 

According to the writer, tbo political 
effect* of tbo Grippe mission won tbo 
following: (1) Stiffening of tbo nttitndo 
of Mnbntmn Gandbi; (S) tbo significant 
of Mr. Bajsgopalacbari from 
the Congress Working Committee; (8) the 
iosistenos of tbo Monlem Lengns for tbo 
Pakistbaa. 


of Indin’e polfeeel 


First, tbo Grippe mission wui 
rteolation to Mnbntmn Gandbi. 

GamUd's poUtiaal anti fa— mod Britbh eont 
and p estn mwd thrt the B Bmbt-t lHda m orij i 
the bask stroetan of t to efredri nwaraj. 

jgjfi 

powers to Indian hands end that Any weak 


pot off the eooeiimmitim of India’s polHfoal 
goal on various postil* tdtas. Thtssmms as n 
■Ut to u.tu-1 Gandhi. He has rise* that 
botn irtToiwilng tint tin TlrilMi AooM wH Mnt 
from India in an orderly ms—w and that 
there can be no Hinda-Moshm mdty so long as 
India is not bead from the yoke of Britisli mb. 

Secondly, after the faflnve of the Grippe 
mieeion, Mr. Bajagopalaohariar sponsored a 
reeointion recommending to the A.-I. G C. 
to acknowledge the Moelim League's 
claim for separation. 


It was rsjeoted by 110 votes —Blast 18 votae. 
Mr. Raj—opalachari resigned first from the 
Coagrsss Working Coh..uii*ea and later on from 
the Ooagrees organisation, to preach bb Uving 
msosage and forth to tbs poo pis unhampered by 
the whip of Congress o rgi natio nal d M a inline . 
Mahatma Gandhi oritkissd the otand of Mr. C. 
Rajagopalaebari ■ “He yields tht right of aeeearion 
now to bay unity in the hope or Imping away 
the Ja p ansae. I eonsidar the vi v i esri fas of Indfc 
to be a sin. I am firmly of opinion that them 
is no unity whilst the wild party b Ware to 
prevent it. It create* the artificial di virion and 
It heap* it up.” 


Thirdly, the Moelim League do— not 
favour the traaefer of nil power and 
authority to the Central Government to 
be set up on the basis iff India being a 
single national unit. 

After We Grippe pronaeah were pnhHshed in 
India, Mr. di—— pr es idin g at We annual misting 
of the Moslem League in AUshahad in April IMS, 
observed: "One thing 1 want to — item— in 
okar words Beet assured that oar aba b 
FekisWeo, and what ev er the proposals of Hb 


observed: "One thing 1 want to anaounos in 
riser words Rest assured that oar aim b 
FekisWeo, end wha tev er the mensssb of Hb 
Mabriar’s Owen— I may be ff % si* sneh 
Wat — cannot aside— Pakbthao, — will 


Thne the Oongrees etruggl— for n free 
and united notion nod establishment of 
a dsmooratie state; tbo Hindu Mnheeebbe 
stands for the unity and* integrity of 
Htndnstben; the Modem Lengnsded-ns 
its rendineee to fWtt nay a—nean 
seeks to torpedo BeMethaa. 


wfaiob 
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INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL STATUS 

Ib the oorreat number of the Aiiatie 
Review, Ur. K. Kariyoo, discussing (ho 
pnNpt and fatan prospect* of India, 
rejects (he hypothesis of sovereign 
independent Indio os on unattainable ideol. 
The only prootiooble ol (emotive (o 
sovereign independence, he soys, is Domi¬ 
nion Status within the British Common- 
wesltb and he oontends tbot on effective 
internotionol status for o united Indio 
is attainable on tbot basis. The cohesive 
force binding the Empire together would 
supply Indio with the “ steel frome ” 
within whioh internal solidarity may be 
achieved progressively. It would also 
supply the neoeesory external security 
vital to her notional survival. 

It seem* to ms, therefore, no exaggeration to 
lay that the Dominion* are State* complete in 
every eenee of the word and with completely 
*cv_rtign Government*. On the other hand, tbeae 
Mtooomon* units an entitled to the full benefits 
of the system of collective aeouiity which the 
Comm o nwealth provides. Booh a status, when 
fully achieve d , would give India the international 
status that Canada or South Abies at present 
enjoys, which enaoes the practical advantages of 
sovereignty without Ita perils. 


Discussing (he implicstion of Dominion 
Status, tiie writer goes on to soy (hot 
the present war has shown that tbs 
Dominions are in fact fully developed 
States and their Governments are not 
subordinate to the Government in West¬ 
minster. A similar status is possible 
for India. As to bar international status, 
he says: 


lo tar as the future is e oaaa rn ad, the idee of 
a sovereign i ndependent India may ba summarily 
jlggoJimi ii tiM nw i pi tiMt with bar national 
integrity. Equal partnership in tha British 
Co m mo n wealth alone oen si mult eneou d y ensure 
the ordered | wa w nt of Indie aa a (ingle 
pOkttial aomiwuihy end provide her with the 
o noortas tt y of mmdag her own contribution to 
ib psoas sad pro g rta e of the world. In th* last 
uudiabL to hhwouBA tltfs jwMi taA 

mrXbe tasltoB^aaritrf i t a t ahoo d end, therefore, 
dT tstamstfesal statu* in th* Und of world 


rnerimm hr th* Atkntto Charts*, sad • netted 
Tndfamld wMi for no Usher lieellnj rrnihlint 
With tar own nstlnasl InUgrity tfaso to bs able 
te aooomplieh H. 


SOOBOHVD BASTS POLICY 

Boorohing tha earth ii 'an important 
weapon in defensive eooo'» m io warfare 
aimed at preventing the aoemy from 
getting posssesion of the reaouroee of the 
area where fighting has occurred or is 
imminent. Numerous oommeroial bodies 
in India have, however, expr e seed their 
strong disapproval of it In the New 
Review lor Aogost, Ur. R. Eriebnamnrti 
discusses the peouliar conditions in India 
militating agsinst its adoption. 

It la urged that destruction can proceed only 
in those countries when th* duoewoo of war, 
being in the hand* of tha rep re sen t a tiv e ! of the 
people, makes for tha identity of tha axeootors 
of that policy and ita sufferers. This is a vital 
consideration, and the leak of sack identity would 
impair the quality of defence itself; but mil oven 
a National Government to justified la destroying 
resources without organising adequate relief ? 

Two other consideration* ore set forth. 
Boo robed earth, they any, is understandable 
in o socialist economy when the productive 
resources are owned by the State and 
not in one in which the means of 
production, being eet up by private 
enterprise and capital, forms the basis of 
livelihood of the population. 

Oa tide priori pi*, tha eoualderable public vast* 
in any oommunJty ean to daatreysd without 
iajuatioa. But tbs aaawar to this b rimple. Tha 
naada of national dafcnea are supreme, and no 
rights of private person* or bodbs ean stand in 
ttoir way eubjoet to the State p r o virio n of dot 
companaation and reliaf for the olamea and 
maana effected. 

Then it mny bo sold that only those 
Meet* should be destroyed whioh ere 
essential military requirements end not 
the reel. The difficulty lies in demur- 
oeting military from non-military requisites, 


It is mere important that the meet 
eseentiel category of war indnotriee and 
other producers—goods industries should 
art ho allowed te fall into enemy's hands. 



unwarranted. 
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THE ARYAN HBBITAQE OF INDIA 

It is a mistake to think that Indio Mon 
the advent of tb« Aryan* wee steeped in 
besturiem. Then were non-Aryan* with 
o diitlnet oivitintion of their «*«». The 
Dravidians, for inetanoe, bad a fairly 
developed civilisation. Bat the Aryan* 
changed the Dravidian civilisation in 
tin same way a* the Greeks 
ohanged the ASgean civilisation, observe* 
Hr. 8. B. Maker)!, U.A., in the eoane 
of an article in the Prabudiha Bharata. 

After ik* initial clash m over, the Aryans 
aMkd down to a peaoeful wcMwmm. They gave 
up their nomad hi habita and davalopad a culture 
hitherto unknown in India and in many raapacta 
nniqua in the biatory of the world. It* vitality 
i* nnriveUad i U* oatholkity unpa r afl ai ad. Binoa 
tha time fit the Aryan aettlemeot, oountleas hordea 
have swept over the fertile plain * of India, but 
the tenor of Indian life and culture Mill continue* 
Aryan, though in oouree of oaaturiea that have 
p eered by, hi* borrowe d much bom foreign 
eonquarore. But what aba ha* borrowed, aha ha* 
absorbed and *e*liwilat*d. 

The Aryan* have enriohed Indian life 
in varioaa way* and have eo inflaenoed 
it that we cannot think of the one 
without tha other. 

In the first place, they were the first 
to think of Iadift a* a political whole, 
and it was under them that the political 
unity of the oountry waa achieved for 
the first time. 

The second contribution of the Aryans 
to Indian life is a sublime spirituality 
that has elevated the borrowed non-Aryan 
elements in the eourse of that grand 
synthesis—Hinduism. 

By far the noblest Aryan contribution 
to Indian thought is syncretism. The 
loftiest spiritual idealism that ever flashed 
nomas human mind and inspired man is 
te he found in the Big Veia. 

^■r—to womankind i* another 
Immeetal legacy of the Aryans to India. 
And tfaso tbs oasts syst s m, saother 
psouliarly Aryan institution. The s y stem , 


in its present form is undeniably ooadatnn- 
able. But we should not forget that first 
it originated at a time when them wee 
a necessity for it. 

Another institution peootiar t» India 
wse the hermitage* with which, the 
country was dotted in day*, gone by. 
These were neither city nniveratiee nor 
celibate mooasteriea of Christian Europe. 
These hermitages worn the moat powerful 
and mast beneficent footer of Arynn 
influence. 

It was the Aryans who. again, 
developed the institution known us 
Ashrams. The life of an Aryan of tile 
Brahmin, Kahatriya, or Vaiahya caste 
was normally divided into four parte 
called Ash ram as. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Aryans gave India her speech, and almost 
all the principal dialeete of present-day 
India are of Sanskritie origin. 

India has forgotten much that tha Aryan* taught 
her. Ym the fact remains that Ure Indian euKure 
to-day, though a aynthrela of all tha sultans 
that hav* followed in the wah* of foreign 
invasions, is predominantly Aryan. 
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MUSLIM PATR0NA6B TO SANSKRIT 

It Si oommon knowledge that Modin 
mien of Indio were greet potrone of 
Iftn^fg ood floe arte. Bat it io not eo 
aommonly known that many of them 
literally patronised Sanskrit leaning and 
onltare. Dr. Jotindra Bimal Chaodhnti, 
writing in the Modern Review for August, 
gtvoa inetanoee of Sanskrit scholars, who 
reorised liberal patronage from Maslim 
rulers. 80 m of these Maslim ralers 
themselves were scholars of no mean 
standing in their day. 

Their court* were adorned with many 8*nikrit 
echelon and writers of high raputo who got every 
encouragement, monetary and otherwwe, from their 
royal patron*. Unfortunately, the ehroaiolem of 
the tone, including the petrone themedvee, are 
quite telrat about thorn. Many valuable reoorde 
of the eohalerly ahievemmte of these eehoters 
sad p oet* ere inaperably last to «, and the 
■arriving literature also is available only in 


TOrtmutely, however, the Uteratore that he* 
ontsteod the eruei ran g e s of tbs* «• not meagre 
and eoobla* ua to hove n deer id** ** to how in 
■pit* of lioguisUo religious difftNoots* on) 
Mralim rulen of lodin were prase to ostend 
thew hmt rapport* to tbo de v elo p ment of Hindu 
culture end oiv llteatwn . Thi* spirit of mutual 
tokrenc* and r e ve re n ce for th* oultur* mid orrad 
of *Oeh otte alow can oneura n psrmnaeot bond 
of friendship and ooUoterol program of th* two 
prmaipal twranitin of India 

It would, therefore, be interesting to 
investigate into the caltaml advancement 
of the Siodns daring Maslim rale fat 
Iadk. The writer reooonte the liras and 
literacy ootivitiet of three oriehrated 
scholars who floarisbad nndar Maslim 
regime—Shanahan, Akhariyn>Balidae» ood 
Jagenna th a Panditaraja. 

Of the Mnhomodan rnlen who liberally 
pntseciesd Sanskrit poets end eobolan, 
the (etmnast ore; Bhabbaddin, If loam Shah, 
Shse IMt* Akhar, Shah lobon, Maddofar 
Shah, Mails Shah and others. 


WAB MARBIAOBS 

Lonely, bond, Bind and nostras onr 
soldier's womenfolks ore ne vert heless 
fighting n spend id battle hi the home 
front, this is the Upshot of an article In 
the Monotint Digut by Nadya Basok. 

Th* sotdisr boy daport* to a now life, oeo filed 
with adventure, th* hsssrdi of Mi nod death. 


Of Ml 

*25 

to 
to too* 
! to 
in th* 


Behind him, he Iraera a woman to torn _ 
and perhaps yam, of lito withont has 
B o m ete m ee she is only n kid of 11, n 
Bride t ao m e t iaras the mother ef n family 1 
eometim— n lonely widowed- 

For than) them rimslni 
u n ee n ra li c n nl sort, which h 
recognised by the publics to torn 
new raepooaibUiUae \ to adjust 
grantly rednosd standards of Kvhmt 
emstgmoiM of debt sad eh* 
conquer grave disciplinary di 
prolonged abeeaee of too fathsr. 

For war oheapm human relationships. 1 
and family life an dieorganUed, enmefime* 
hops of repair. NotiiUg can ha the 
afterward. 

After the lest war, men oame book 
almost ae strangers to their srivee—some 
crippled, irritable, neurotic, depressed bp 
their terrifying experiences or oaxions 
shoot their economic rehabilitation. 

Mil l i on s of woman did not exnerisnee the 
fulfilment of marriage. Divorce ratsTramS, 
moral ntaadnsde were questioned, toounnde of 
war bobta* never knew tosh tethers. 

The present war finds women bailding 
aeroplanes, handling air craft gone, servicing 
engines, filling administrative positions. 

Hram lhs l — social workers, judge* of tbo 
tonify court, p s y to istri e to and army eoptatae 
ora bagiudag to ftal pert ur be d about the after- 
.Afcsedy a esn f to rtM i dtwupsion of 


tondly Hto io irklwn Jmsalts 
the In a r s s ss; e bnone * 

jmto"*e? 

.1 Wffl efcj 


Is on 


the 


to _ 

of tomfiy Uto 


r ml iNraMnSw 

fipjrJR 2 


in the aftermath of 


Of worse, one ef the ootetenfiac 
qnaetieas of the day de bat ed in ■»«**» 
of hoBNo is the q a so tion ef war mi«rio«e; 
fee levs mntnree quickly in tho eknnrmnl 
sitontions wonted by-war. 
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SALARIES OV PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

la ao modora ooontry it tht aonta of 
for public aorruts to high M is 
obttrTM '*» Joarnaltat” io the 
eumat teat of tbe Hinduathan Review. 
fhtco It alto nowhere io tbe world inch 
OB uiatoomtio not of tbe otali servants 
at la India with privilaget tod perquisites 


At p nw nl , • Brittoh I. a 8. ofiloUl begins 
Ml la the maUy with • remuneration of 
Be. 000 • month rising in tbe «gm of 
M years to • ohqr of oboat Ra. *,600 s m ont h . 
AmM from this princely celery, they am given 
tetegto and p sosiooc. **«., on en extraordinarily 
ttberaTbaeie. A British Civilian in Indie is 
entitled font timm. daring hie official lib fat this 
ooaatry to diet-class return pssmgcs to and from 
w-gt»~4 tat hlmsslf, hie wife sod to tome extent 
to Ida children. Ha bad to oootributs formerly 
4 per sent, of Me solary towards tbs 21,000 
annuity Which amt aesiitrsi to him on retfaemisnt. 
The uUngtoa CmuMos eridsatly thought this 
sres en unfair arrangement and mode the 
••Ha sxetaaively a Marge upon taxpayers of 
Teih It to not to he thonght that Ha. *,600 
to by nay itowe a limit to which a eiviltoo may 
aspire to. Secretarie s of the Prorlnatal Government 
dm* Be. 1,750 per month. A Commtodensr of o 
Diitoim get■ a monthly salary of about la > 400 . 
The ChtoTSeerotary nod Member of Board Revenue 
gate about Be. 8,750 a month. Secretaries to the 
Central Government receive a monthly salary of 
Ba. 4,000. Tbe Mem here of the Bxeoutlve Gounod 
of the Ooverner-Oeomal-in-Oounell have an income 
of la 6,6*6 par month. Boom eMUaas, who am 
hwky enough, am seen promoted to Govsruorshipe 
of nrovioam and draw in that capacity a salary 
of Ra 10,000 per month. 

Mow tte obinf criterion of U» aatarte 
of tte public oarvuta ia aay ooontry is 
that they should boar so»« rotation to 
ths paying oapadty of tte aanntry. Ia 
otter words, tte aotete oboold have 
aw rotation to tte onanomto proaparity 
of tte people. Ootnpara and aoatnat with 
ttew oonsidaratiims fa mind, too aatarte 
of pablio o flte ta ta fa India with tboaa of 
C. 8. Ah tte Uaifad Ktagdom, Fraaoe 
BBd Japan. After an enmfaotion of tte 
tolarte bars and alaewter#, tte writer 
prints oat to what a no o B o rionah lo tarsi'' 
aatarte bars ten rataad fa India. To 
fate only tte example of tte United 


Kingdom, ooo of tte rioteat eatmtriaa fa 
tbo worid: 

The nor capita national ioaome at Ooaat 
Britain toabout Re. 1440. Tbs Indian par amdto 
income, which on a gen a rc a s nhaatq tori to 
put at only Ra. M to |aM oboat lilftb. 
per sapMn breams of Great Hritete. Tbe R 
Reeeipts of Gnat Britain am neatly MO nor 
of that of the Ooesw n m it of baa* laantte of 




the fact the standard of IMag 
income far Ores* Britain am fw higfaar'thcn 
io India; salaries at potato ssrmate in the tew 
ooontry am lower than that In bdta. A CM 
Servant of the Ad-tfntotraUm Chao (highest 
atom) etarts his oStotoi esresr at 2*7* n yea* or 
shoot Re. 640 a month which to only a Httto 
above half the salary given to * Brittoh Iadiaa 
civilian at the start. GenaraSy. the 
■alary a British rfvfltoa oonld ttew in toriood 
to that given to on Aadatomt tern ar y In n 
Oepartmeot at Whiteball and which to aboot 
£1400 n year. In abort, a CM Servant at the 
highest atom la Qmot Britain, normally In the 
course of M yarns of adUai Ufa, to expastad to 
earn only shoot Ba. 1.700 a month, a salary 
which an Indian civilian normally gate tot ton 
llth year of hb eer y i ce in butte. 

The Brittoh Prime Wleletsr who rolls near n 
wide Empire, whioh ia fact to the btemt 
wow in mttotmne a* pr oba b l y was m an 
receivae half ths salary of torn Yto s rw y at Sadta 
whioh to Ba. >40400 par ami 
allowances. Leonard tL total 

Pieesnt Cooditioas of India' 
whils oat of every 1,000 tup 
Vioeroy tews one rapm; oat at eveey 10400 
rupees co U sste d in Xngtond, the Britton 
RBabter gets one rupee. On thto beeto the Indb* 
yieeroy gets ton tunes ea much at the 
Prime Mhttoter. While ment of the Onbtnat M 


fat hh 


get only Stoat Ra. 6.566 par month fat Paginal, 
n tew of the Vbsroyto Bme nt te Ocnweilftta 

as moth as Ba. 0400 of-“ 

M pvt snot of the Brit 


INDIA IN PHBIODICALB 


Wn Iron Hunt Bunn* nr 
Wan. By Dr. H. C. lloohwjea. (Tba : 
Review, August IMS,] 

Tea fnoi Antodlntun Taana fw, 
D. R. Bogml (Ths Haw 
Tax Razor a» trocanui, 
tehta J. *“• Hlyagl. (The 
July IMS.] 

IA W.JMM_ 

_ Bf “A 

tammy.- (The HtodmtM 
imnuaftobtet. RyK. 

[The Aryan Path, Awgaal MS.) 
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DON'TB 09 PIB81! AID 

la many ohm IF bu beat found Uiat 
natcaiaad flrot aid proves even worse 
than po first aid at all. So the asst 
best- thing to knowing what to do is 
knowing what not to do. The Calontta 
thnMfol Oat*tit offers certain important 
“doa’ts” baaed on an artiols in an 
Amsrican magasine. 

Horn move u accident victim natU Mm nature 
and extent of kb injuries an known. Ncglsot of 
thb nab ossms own Mriooa damage than any 
other mbtaka. Don't even Hit the viatim’s head 
to give him n drink of water; if hb neck should 
ha injured, that Might movement might never the 
1 eord. When a peraon cannot open and 
efam bbflogan, hbneekbprobably broken; whan 
ho eaaaot move hb leg, hb bank may ha broken. 
Hoeing vbtfana of aneh injuriea require* no mneh 
ekffl that even doeton dread it. But if no 
further harm b dona, the injury often may be 
treated aueeeafally. 

KSap the injured peraon flat on hb book until 
n dooior or a trained flrat-aidsr eon take over. 
Don't let anyone etampada yon into moving him. 
If he b in the middb of Mm toad and obstructing 
tmBe, pboe year ear where ft will divert peering 
oare. If he b jammed in n oer, leave him them 
an bee the ear b on dm and yon can't pot the 
fabaa oat. 

V a pereon b u n eorwotons, don't try to arouae 
him by shaking, aa excited bystander* often do. 
Lorn of oonaetonenem mangy Indicates some tdcd 
of injury, ponribb skull fracture or limb ooneus- 
Mon. Don't man an unoonecioui pereon drink 
anything, yon may choke him to death. The 
wind-pipe b protected by a trap door called the 
iirigHtdi. fm rf i olotos idtoioiHMlty Moh tints 
one ewaUowe; during n o eoaaaiooanam ft may 
fell to act. 


Don't sssoms jnst became yon detect 
tits odour of nloohol that an nnoontoion* 
oraami-oonaoiona person is drank; bs may 
have injured bis head or suffered a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

Don’t forget tintt an aeoUanl victim 
stiffen from ebook. In aevere shook, the 
victim is Msttsss or nnooneoiont, the eyes 
haw a vacant ex pre s si o n , breathing la 
irmgalar. Savers shook often oansss death; 


prampt can may 


tftfsszp 

m aswapapa w. 


ha a Ufa carer, 
b simple. 

ortant; aovar with tianliab, 
If poaMMe apply bet Matb 


bottba nad« the armpits and 
wham they am amr the large 
Mtsvd person jfms. If ha la 
aUmnbnt hot tm or eoftw, a 
aromatic apirita of ammonb 
of water. 



~ jive any aort of apirfta to sa 
victim. Brandy or whisky b the fleet thing the 
moat untrained byman oflhr at aeddmb. 
First-aid inatruotora make thb augmatbo. " Drink 
ft yooiaatf.** Don’t ndminia tar any otbwbat 
oftar o head Injury i ft may ha fatal, or nntil 
aamm blaadiag ft cheeked. 


Don’t try to ehaaga Mm poaftion of an iajnrad 
elbow; yon may farther damage an lajnmd joini. 
Fix it in the mme position with ipiinta until a 
doctor eon take charge. 

Don't apply oD or gnaay otatmanta to deep or 
esteoMvo buma. The gream will have to be removed 
at the coat of Mm grant pain and further 
■hock before the bom can ha medbogy treated. 
And don't tear Mb of burned clothing from Mm 
injured arm. Bafrat wnargeocy m ae au ra, if one 
muat bo applied before the dootor arrives, ft 
genie or fraably bnndemd cloth (oevw.ebeortMnt 
°ottop) aoaked in slightly warmed sodium biear. 
booatc solution. 


In ravers burnt, tbe first treatment 
should be for the shook. 
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Hyderabad 

AH) TO COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

The scheme which H. B. H. the Nisam's 
Government us considering, u the Plannee 
Member announced recently, to increase 
kid to cottage industries in Hyderabad, to 
enable them to meet military as well aa 
civilian demand* to timely and well- 
conceived, eay* the Mail. Some of these 
industries and handicrafts come down 
through generations, represent a high 
degree of skill and deserve encouragement 
and gnidanoe so that they may farther 
improve their prodoete, adopting new 
styles and patterns to satisfy present-day 
taatee. Boob, to mention only a few, are 
Bidri ware said to date back to the 
days of the Bahmani dynasty of the 
Deooan, Warangal oarpete known from 
the time of the Moghol Emperors, the 
filigree work of Earimnegu, the Paithan 
saris, gold laoe and pagri. While all 
oottage indostries reoeive aid from the 
Indoatrlal Trust Fond, the Fund being 
utilised for investments in large-scale 
industries and the profits therefrom 
devoted to supporting email industries, 
the largest amount of help has naturally 
been given to hand-loom weaving, the 
most important of the oottage industries. 

GROW UOBB FOOD CAMPAIGN 

The Government have decided to 
laonoh forthwith a "grow more toed and 
fodder” eampaign in the Dominions nod 
have for this purpose made aa initial 
grant of Be. 11 lakhs. This amount will 
bo spent on the furtherance of mensocee 
designed to repines as fu as possible 
oash crops (oottoa, ca st e r s ee d , etc.) by 
food crops and fodder. Food crops whose 
cultivation to particularly to he enoootagsd 
under the campaign are Jowar, millet, 
wheat, gram and rice, 

M 


Mysore 

HIGHEST TITLE FOB DBWAN 
At a special Birthday Durbar’.held 
reoently in toe Palace, H. H. toe Mahafaja 
of Mysore conferred toe title of Tmdhana 
Biromani on N. Madbava Rao, Dewan 
of Mysore. The title, which to toe highest 
to be bestowed, to stated to be worth 
Be. 5,000. 

T. Thumboo Ohetti, Private Sec r e tar y 
to the Maharaja, gets toe title Amatya 
Biromani, while Mr. A. V. thcr. 

Law and Information Minister, to deco¬ 
rated with the title of Bajamsathrapravina. 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
A capital grant of one lakh of rupees 
and a recurring grant of Be. 15,000 by 
the Mysore Government for the 
of aeronautical and automobile engineering 
sections in toe Indian Institute of SctosMO, 
Bangalore, on condition that 80 per cent, 
of toe seats on these sections is 
reserved tar Mysoreans were accepted by 
toe Governing Council of toe Indian 
Institute of 8eienee at its meeting reoently. 

MYSORE BAN OM RADIOS 
The Government of Mysore have 
passed toe Wireless Telegraphy Apparatus 
(Vehicles) Ordfer under toe Defence of 
India Bales stating that no person 
shall, except under toe authority of a 
permit granted by the Director of 
Industries, have in his possession or 
under his control any wireless receiving 
apparatus installed in any vehicle. 

PWADBAVATHI WORKS 

la the Myeore Legislative Connell, 
Mr. A. V. Bamanathan, Minister for I*w, 
said that the entire output of the Mysore 
Iron and Steal Wort* at Bhadxnvatol 
has been pieced at the fltopeml of the 
Government of India far defence purposes 
under the Iron and Steel Control (Mar, 
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Baroda 

BABODA'S FINANCES 
At the Budget Santas of ,tbe Dhera 
Sabha on July M, Sir V. T. Kriahnama- 
obari, the Dewan, referring to the financial 
position ft the State, aaid that it night 
be regarded ae satisfactory. “We are 
working however,” he said, " right op to 
the Unit of oar resources. The war hae 
affeeted certain aonroee of revenue, m, 
for esample, Csetome; it hae reeolted in 
increase in other beads like inoome-Ux, 
railways, etc.” 

The budget estimates of the State for 
1849-48 show receipts of Bs. 972*48 lakhs 
and Bs. 279*18 lakhs on the expenditure 
The budget provided Bs. 40*05 lakhs 
for education, Be. 8*99 lakhs for agriculture. 
Be. 8*95 lakhe for medioa! and sanitary 
departments and Bs. 10*45 lakhs, for 
miscellaneous which included all 
expenditure with the war. The normal 
expenditure for the Army inolnding 
pensions and gratuities was fixed at 
Be. 92i lakhe a year, bnt in 1842-48 
owing to the war this expenditure would 
be exoeeded, necessitating a general 
contribution from the revenues. 

“The policy of His Highness’ Govern¬ 
ment,” Sir V. T. Krishnamaobari added, 
"is to make inc r eased Allotments for 
nation-building departments." 

ABOHABOLOGIG AL FINDS 
Baesntly several interesting Jain sculp¬ 
tural reHos belonging to the early Mughal 
period were unearthed at Vadli, a village 
near Patau in North Gujarat by tbs 
Arehaeriogical Department at the State. 
Out of the 58 rOUoe which have come 
to hand, 88 hear iaaeripttaos, the eariket 
dated Tfloam Sam vat 1491, U, 1884 A4>. 
Besides they have a very high artistic 


Travancore 

TBAVANOOBB'S CIVIL LIST 
The Beport on the Administration of 
the Government of Tr a vaa co re for the 
year 1118 M. B. (184041) shows an all¬ 
round Improvement in the administration 
of the State. A feature of the report is 
the statistics given regarding the Civil 
List, which was 8*78 per oeni of the total 
revenue some 60 years ago and hae been 
out down by the Baler, who treats the 
revenues of the State as pnblio foods in 
the atriot sense of the term, to 8*89 per cent, 
during the year. 

The report shows that Hinduism is the 
predominant religion in the State, the 
Hindus constituting nearly threg-fifths of 
the population, the Syrian Christians 
one-third and the Muslims one-fourteenth, 
The report also gives an aoocont of 
Travanoore’s War Effort following the 
lead given by H. B. the Maharaja. 

Bib G. P. BAM&BWAM1 AIYBB 


Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyer, who resigned 
his office ae Member of the Yioeroy's 
Council on 91st August, hae returned to 
Travancore to resume hie Dewanship. 

On the eve of his departure, Sir 0. P. 
Bamaswami Aiyer, in an interview, said: 


I am new m tomhtg to Trsvsnoom after a brief 
spall of oflse in tbs Orates! Government. Speaking 
in Trivandrum just bsfere X taCk fbr Oku to 
sa m ma the paraon that 1 have mlinquiahed, 
1 said that my mala, if not my tote, endeavour 
would be to help in hrtogfH about e tenon oilletion 
of the variouu el wn sa to to the body poHtle the* 
am new following dtnumat U not eatogoaietie 
uatha. 1 added the* Ul eaeoeeded, Xtoeuld 
have dene my Ml tor my eonnlry. tt 1 idled, 
I should M at Uma* Mesto I hod tried heed. 
Them is little doubt that I hove totted. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 
Bar Highaam Maharani Seta Parvathi 
Devi of Travancore will deliver the oca- 
vo o a tien ad dr e m of Andhra University at 
Guntur on Dooombar 19. 

Hit Highnaca the Maharaja of Traran- 
ccw will deliver the oonvocatiea address 
of the Annamalai Univarsity shortly. 
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KMhnrir 

DBVANAQARI BCRIPT 
Boom of the Hindu pobUe bodies of 
tbo State recently requested Hie Highness’ 
Government to deolsrs their policy with 
regnrd to the students who wen receiving 
their education is Devanagari script end 
moke it oieer whether then will be any 
Jtar on snob students entering the 
Government service. It appears that the 
reason whieh tempted tbs Hindu pnblio 
bodies to abroach His Highness’ Govern* 
ment with this request was that Urdu 
has been what is described as the Court 
language in Kashmir. The following 
reply received from the Deputy Chief 
Secretary* to the Kashmir Government 
will be read with interest: 

I am diisetsd to w that than need he no 
sppnhsnslon that ohOdren taking op the 
Dnvsnnari script to tbs sohools wfll ba dshamd 
from entering Govanunent eerviee. It may 
besoms massesry to doe course tor Goverameat 
to ooneider whether, to the psouUsr o oo d M en s 
of tide Stats, they should not inquire every 
person who enters Government service to be car 
become {auditor with both tbo scripts. They wUl 
to due oourse sad it the proper time toko this 
question into o oo stds rs tion. 

FOREIGNERS ACT OBDINANOfi 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
has promulgated the Registration of 
Foreigners Act (extending) Ordinance, 
1949, in tbs State, according to which 
the provisions of the Registration of 
Foreigners Act and tbs roles and 
orders made thereunder shall apply to, 
and in rotation to, any person who woo 
at birth a subjaot of any Slate in 
Europe, excluding His Majesty's «omtitoos 
in Europe, or a Jap a n es e , Chinese or Thai 
■object, so they apply to, and in rotation 
to, foreigners as defined for tho purposes 
of that Act. The orUuanoe comas into 
tone at onos. 


Kolhapur 

REGENCY COUNCIL FOB KOLHAPUR 
Tbo following press eonmudgue has 
bean issued by tbs Ooraramrot of India:— 
His Excellency the Grown Representa¬ 
tive has decided that the minority admi¬ 
nistration of tho Kolhapur State should 
bo entreated to a Ooanoii of Regency, 
and has been pleased to declare that Her 
Highness Mabaraoi Tara Bal Sahiba, 
Senior Maharani of Kolhapur, shall bo 
the Regent of the Kolbapor State and 
President of the Regency Council. Hat 
Highness has exp r es se d her roadinese to 
undertake these responsibilities with effect 
from Tuesday, July 14th, 194S, and tho 
New Constitution will come into fores 
on that date. 

THE MAHARANI'B ASSURANCE 
The asanronoe that Her Highness will try 
her best to maintain the sacred traditions 
of the Oadi and make her people happy 
has been given by the Maharani of Kolha¬ 
pur, in reply to a meeeage of oongntutation 
sent by Mr. V. D. Savarfcar, President, 
All-India Hindu Mahssabha, on her accept¬ 
ance of the preeidentehip of tbo Gomtcil 
of Regency. 

Gwalior 

GWALIOR INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Inaugurating the Gwalior State Indus¬ 
trial and Commercial Conference, H. EL 
the Maharaja 8oindia said: "I am hastily 
desirous to see the industries and crofts 
of the State always marbhing an **—■V'r 
on the rood to program.” Ha stressed 
the need for a targe production of war 
material and emphasised that the unfail¬ 
ing remedy tor oem e oting eordtal rotations 
between labourers sad capitalists lay in 
tbs proper education of not only the 
poor slom-dweltors hot the miH-awMM 
as well. 



INDIANS bVEftSEAS 
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South Africa 

NATAL INDIANS 

Speaking recently at a reoeption accorded 
to him By the Natal Indian Aeeociation 
at Pietermaritsbnrg, the High Oommiaeioner 
for India, Sr Shafa'at Ahmed Khan, 
■aid that the Indian oommnnity had a 
record in the development of Natal, of 
which they had jnet reaeon to be prond. 
"I feel that brighter daye are in etore 
for yon," he added.. 

Hie effort, eaid Sir Bhafa'at, would be 
to cultivate every element of the population 
to carry on hie work on the baeie of 
Indo-European oo-operation, and it would 
be hie endeavour to work out the doctrine 
of this oo-operation in all its ramifications 
aa long as he lived in South Africa. 

Be went on to apeak of the gigantic 
stride* India baa made in the march 
towarda Dominion sttons. The time waa 
oo m iofl when nobody oould withhold India'a 
to be a aalf-goveraing country 
with all its implioathma—her own navy 
and army. 

India ia resuming in 1942 the tradition 
of her brilliant past. I have oomplete 
faith in my motherland.- India haa been 
rapidly industrial iaed. The intellectual 
front baa truly bam laid of India’a 
Oomhrno status. 

Alluding to the fast that this must 
affaot South African Indiana, Sir Shafa’at 
■aid: "You are linked up with India 
spiritually and with South Africa politically. 
Ion have hem receiving in some measure 
India’a support. When aha attains Dominion 
etotaa, your status in this country cannot 
remain without my modification.” 


TRANSVAAL INDIANS’ APPEAL 
More than 9,000 Transvaal Indiana, at 
a meeting roomily, p asse d a resolution 
against the arrests of Indian leaden, 
calling np the United Nations to urge 
the British Government to rebate them 
end allow immediately the formation of 
a free National Provisional Government 
for India aa demanded by the Indian 
Congress. 

Kenya 

DEATH OF Mb. J. B. PANDYA 
The Hon'ble Mr. J. B. Paodya, Indian 
Member of the Governor’* .Executive 
Counoil, Kenya, who was in India, died 
of heart failure at Bombay on Aognet 8. 

Mr. Bandy* waa formerly President of 
the Beat African Indian National Congress 
and also was representative of tin Beet 
African Government in the Eastern Group 
Conference in New Delhi. 

General 

BELIEF FOR EVACUEES 
The Hon. Mr. M. 8. Aney, Member of 
the Government of India in charge of 
Indians Overseas, was entertainsd by the 
Servants of India Sooiety at a tea party, 
to Madras, in the premises of the Sooiety, 
on August g. A hugs number of distin¬ 
guished oitiams of Madias wars present. 

Mr. B. Suryeoerayan* Bao of the 
Sooiety re f erred to the evaoueea problem. 
Replying, Mr Aney dealt with charges of 
racial discrimination in tho treatment of 
evacuees and said that a scheme for 
dealing with the problem of evacuees 
would shortly bo pnt into operation and 
this would remedy to a great extent the ® 
present difflonlties. 
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questions of imfobtanoe 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAT. 


In T. B. SAPRU’S SUGGESTIONS 

Sir T. B. Bopro in n abatement ooodomn* 
the Gongrees daoiaion and prooeeda to 
offer the following oonorete inggeations 

1. Tha Britiah Government mart unequivo¬ 
cally daeUrs that India will ha«a tha ftiUart 
maaanra of seif-gov.iuuuaat within a year altar 
tha war and the unhappy im pr ess i o n c rea ted by 
tha withdrawal of tha Crippa Declaration moat 
ha removed. It would be daofteous to uae 
vacua p hra aaa (a tUa raapaot. 

1. Meanwhile, Hia Majesty's Government 
ahould declare that m all mattan of policy, tha 
Viceroy will ho guided by the collective advice 
of hia Council, aubjeet of eouma to a aorupuloua 
co-ordination between the Government of India 
aad Hia Maissty'i Govarament in mattera affecting 
tha protection of India agaisrt tha aoemy. It ia 
no uae parrot-Uka rafarring to tha limitation* of 
tha present oonatitution or the requirement of 
tho ttatute. Haro la aueh a thing aa moral 
influence and aonvantion without which no 
oooatitutional atatuto eon be effectively worked and 
no dangeroua aituntioo mat. That moral influence 
ahould ho forthoo"'*"; and the eonvantiona 
allowed to be bom. 

I. Tha Home aad tha Hnanee portfolio# 
should ha transferred to Indian band*. Tha 
rtatuta now bare provi de* that oartain portfolio! 
murt bo hold by Englishman and eartam other* 
by Indiana. All that tha atatuta requires is that 
than murt be three man who nova put in 
10 yam’ aarvioe under tha Crown in India. 
1 am oartain that three Indiana of tho requisite 
statutory qualifications oan be found today and 
wa on our part should aooept them without 
being too meticulous about the phrase 1 Rational 


anybody contributing directly or indirectly to 
internal strife, our tho ug ht s aad aaargiaa mart bo 
directed to tho raaiataaoa of the aoemy. 

•. Mr. Sandhi. Mr. Jtaoah, Mr, ffnvarhar 
and tha leaden of other parte ahould Jointly 
anil a o o nft re n os to diaouaa— 

(a) A arttlamant for tha period of tha war; 
(t) and to art up machinery for the 
taaiag of a oona tit u ti o n for the Alton. 

T. Tho Government of India ahould reader 
active uaalitanai to those who may call aueh a 


object to It# 

4. OAotel Adviaan in the ProvinoM should 
ha OoaUtioa Q ovara mau te ahould 


S. Tha propoaal to start civil diaobedUnce 
ahould ha dafeutaly aban d oned and instead of 


Pc. NEHRU ON BRuiIUi ATHT0DB 

“ ‘ Struggle—eternal ttruggle ’—that ia 
my reply to Amery aad Crippa," aaid 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nebru spiritedly criti¬ 
cizing the lateat itatemeota of Ur. Amary 
and Sir Stafford Crippe on the Indian 
eitaation, while addressing a public meeting 
at Allahabad in celebration of Tilak Day. 

“India's national nif-reapart cannot bo a matter 
for bargaining,” ha added. “I am filled with 
sorrow aad aagar to note that I for yam 
wanted some settlement become I Mt that Britain 
waa ia trouble. They had thair suffering aad 
sorrow. 1 waa ted my country to move forward 
stop in atop with tbam aa a free soon try. Bad 
what is one to make of aueh ste tarn sate !" 

Pandit Nehrn continued: 

Aa for aa the Britiah Gov.-n^^ot waa eoa u wasi lt 
than area no doubt that it had mad* it hupamlhla 
for ua to settle anything. If than waa any doubt 
in any tried, there wan the alatsmsnto mad* by 
Sir Stafford Crippa aad Mr. Anssry to remove tha*. 
At this rote our opposition will cqettewa tor 
thousands of yean. Our uoa ema was aad laaiaiua 
not to hurt our friend*—Ruaaia and China. 

RAJEN BABB ON VhJB LAST STRUGGLE 

“The no-rent campaign of Bardoli and 
the last iodividoal civil disobedience 
movement will pale into ioaignificaooe 
before tbs coming struggle if the ' Quit 
India' demand ia not ooaoeded by the 
British Government,” observed Dr. Bejendra 
Prasad addressing an emergenoy meeting 
of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee 
at Patna. 

Explaining the implication* of the 
present Wardha resolution, Dr. Rajandm 
Praead emphasized 

that it waa not going to b* man Jail gaiap this 
tea. It waa going to ho aomothiae tarn matte, 
perhaps resulting jo the worst form of rapraatei. 
shooting, bombing, nonflaoatiou of pro p er ty ail 
thaa* wore pomifah. fVingrimmm, therefore, had 
to Join the m ove m e n t may ao n aateua that thsy 
might b# e xp osed to all tern. The new plan of 
aetioa Included all forma of Batyagaafaa based on 
pur* aoa-vtelaac*. Thte waa going to be tha last 
struggle for the iada p aada n ea of India. They aouid 
foe* all te armad might of tho world with non- 
vjo ian ee, tbs gr s al s rt waapoo in te armours of 
BWyagmba, ho dealarad. 
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Dm, LATDT AND Km. JINN AH 

Dr. Byed Abdnl Latif, In the oonrse 
of o statement to the prees, lays some 
berth things eboot Ur. Jioneh's leadership. 
After Arguing that the Congress is sincere 
in its attempt to negotiate with the 
League fom a settlement, he goes on to add 
that Ur. Jinnah’a argomente 
only go to oonflrtn the view held by the 
Oo agree d tee that Hr Jlaoeh was never eeriooe 
•boot • settlement with the Oragress. For aught 
I ear, it is deer to my mind tram my talks 
with he Isedsra that the Oongrsm on ita part 
ap p ea r ed sfcmtraly aamioue to settle Its differences 
with the League. Who oan say that with the 
outs t a n d in g dwwsaeaa oomposed, the Ooagiem end 
the League would not have jointly undertaken 
to rally the people of Indie for the defenoe of 
the oountry by forming on interim popular 
Government, oven within the framework of the 
erieting constitution, if nothing better was possible 
< uring the duration of Urn war. 

Now that the Oongraes bee left the eeene, whet 
is tbs path the league is to pursue to imp.o.j 
the political situation in the oountry J That ia 
the question uppermost in every mind. Will that 
body still oontioue to sit on the fonoe or will it 
attempt to r edee m its name for oonstruolive 
statesmanship. 

Sm SHADI LAL ON GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 
She Bight Bon'ble Sir Shadi Lai, 
former Chief Justice of the Lahore High 
Court and Privy Councillor, in the eonrae 
of a statement says:— 

M ah a tm a Gandhi and other members of the 
Ait-Indie Congrase Working Committee have been 
• n es te d. This was not entirely unexpected, 
th o u g h It wee thought that the Government of 
India would bo wiaa in not taking such stop. 

Thera oan bo no doubt that Indians, high or 
low. realise the racial distinction between Europeans 
and In d i a n s and feel that the Indians aw 
treated a* interior persons. The Government have 
not so far taken steps to remove thie grievenoe 
The mm now nude by the Government will 
not improve the political situation in the tHgbtsot 
dapoo. The action of the Government cannot 
bsi Mag into ^Wbinenee the discrimination 
which is mads between Emm wain and Indians, 


INDIA U ONE 

Sir Ailsnl Haque, High Commissioner 
for Indio in London, mods this frank 
observation, replying to a nooption by tho 
British Contrail in Liverpool; 

India has diftee sasas, but whta country la the 
world ip without its diflbtasMeat One i a vast 
oouwtry and, i h s r s fera. it b natural w* should 
have many bng aagi e . Bat phase ramambsv 
aw s asta Tblly a united ptapls ‘ 

And ^ 


EDtJCAtlttlAti 
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NEW SECOND ARY BGHOOLI IN BOMBAY 

®ho Governmnt of Bombay have doddad 
to enoonrage the opening of L ok aohala 
for tho edooation of tboea who have 
completed their primary oontno and cannot 
afford an English education. 

Inetrootion in them will bo through the 
medinm of a regional l a n g n a ft . Bngliah 
will not be tanght. Thom institutions will 
Urns come into tho c ateg o r y of oooondary 
schools, A special Lokaohala Examination 
will be held and the standard will conform 
generally to that of tho 8ohool Leaving 
Certificate Examination. 


DEGREE THRO* GRAMOPHONE 

A student of Prinoeton University, says 
a Mew York deapetob, has won the 
gratitnde of his examiners by a now 
method of presenting hit thesid for a 
Doctorate in Geography. 

Instead of having it typed, he had it 
reoorded on the gramophone and supplied 
a booklet of maps and drawings to 
illustrate bis thesis at whioh tbs 
examiners could look while they listened 
to the records. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN U. g. 

The Agent-General for India in the United 
States has reported that the United States 
authorities have agreed to afford facilities to 
Indian students, who have completed their 
education there, to obtain employment for 
tho duration of the war. Indian etndonta 
normally return to India on completion of 
their (todies, but at the present time a 
good nombor of them have expressed a 
wish to take op employment in war 
industries there. 

DR. LAKSHMAHAgWAML VICE .CHANCELLOR 

His Bxoelieney the Obaaeeller of tho 
Madras University has appointed Dr. A. 
Lskuhmanaswaai Modaliar, Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, to be the Vioe-Cbanoellor of 
the Uaivoraity from August 18. 

Dr. B. T. Uriah nan, Professor of Phy. 
otology, Modioal College, has ben appointed 
to bot as Principal of the Medical College, 
i dee Dr. A. LakabmAogawemi Modeller. 
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avosnmr revolt and a..l a o. 

"It fa manifestly wrong to identity 
Uw nativities of the All-Indio Congress 
OommiltM with o students’ malt against 
oathority. . A stodsnts' molt may bo o 
oonsoquenoe of those soti Titles—s conse¬ 
quence which might wall hare boon 
antioipato d- but there is no real founds- 
Mas for the intsrenoe that this onfortnnste 
oonseqoeooe was a part of the programme 
of the All-Indio Congress Committee." 

With these remarks, Mr. W. 0. Newsom, 
I.O.8., District end Sessions Judge, Chittoor, 
sot aside, on appeal, the conviction and 
sentence imposed upon five persons (three 
of whom were students) by the Divisional 
First Claes Msgistrate, Chittoor, under 
Seotion 17 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, following certain speeches 
made by them at a public meeting at 
Chittoor on the 10th of last month. 


INCOME-TAX APPRU ATE TRIBUNAL 

Representations have for some time 
past been made to the Government of 
India by commercial and other bodies and 
also on the floor of the legislature, 
expressing dissatisfaction with the existing 
arrangements under which the Income-tax 
Appellstv Tribunal is nader the eontroi 
of the Central Board of Revenue. 

In order to allay any misgivings that 
may have arisen in the minds of the 
public in the matter. Government have 
accordingly deoided that with effect from 
May 80, 1949, the Income-tax Appellate 
Tribunal should be the administrative 
control of the Legislative Department 

BKfan Or APPEAL TO PRIVY COUNCIL 

The question of extending the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court ac as to 
bring eases which now go in appeal to 
the Privy Oounoil before the Federal Court 
seems to have boon shelved for the 
duration of the war, says a Press Garres- 
pondUni 

Me. JUKSQB BYBRI 

The Bonlda Mr. Jnstiae J. A. Byers, 
LOB,, at present Additional Judge of the 
Madras Sigh Court, has bean appointed 
Paisas Judge of the Ugh Court, 


the okurtalt mnnw— out.tubn 

The Chairman, Sir fPnrsbotasndas 
Thakurdas, addressing the leak general 
meeting of tbs shareholders and policy¬ 
holders of the Oriental Ufa Aabumnca 
Company, observed: 

" The amount of now business completed 
last year at 87,067 Policies assuring nearly 
Bs. 816} lakhs shews an increase of 1,808 
Policies assuring nearly Bs. 87} lakhs as 
compared with the new business of 1940, 
and I think you will agree that this is 
a not unsatisfactory result considering 
the situation which arose towards the 
end of last year in the attack on Malaya 
by Japan and subsequently the Ja p a n ese 
attack on Burma, which bad the natural 
effect of causing great anxiety among 
the people of this oountry as to p oss ibl e 
further developments and a natural 
hesitation on their part to enter into 
fresh commitments. 

Our total Premium Income last year 
was Bs. 884 lakhs as compared with 
just over Be. 878} lakhs in 1940, show¬ 
ing an increase of about Bs. 11} lakhs.” 

UNITED INDIA LOT ASSURANCE CO.. LTD. 

The report of the Directors at the 
United India Life Assurance C o m pany. 
Limited, Madras, for the year ending 
December 81, 1841, shows that 6,869 new 
policies, amounting to Bs. 1,17,61,087, 
were issued during the year. The total 
aesoranoes in force in the books of 
the Company on 81st December 1941, 
including bonus additions, amounted to 
Bs. 6,71,88,877, of which Be. 4,66,686 is 
re-assured. The Policyholders’ Trust Fund 
at the end of the year stood at 
Be. 1A7.88.477 as against Bs. 1,87.71.400 
at the beginning of the year. The total 
avw*t of olaims paid during the year 
amounted to Be. 9,69,148. Binoo the 
Company was established, a sum of 
Be. 71,44,689 has been paid by way of 
settlement of olaims. 

The Directors r e co mm en d p a y m e n t of 
a dividend to the a h m wh olds rs at the 
rate of Be. 6 per share free of In co m e- 
tax for the year, wkiok works out at 
18 per oast, per annum on the pafd'im 
capital. 
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price control policy 

“Then will be no took of polio? of 
determination on my port to nee prioe 
eontrol m m ioitrameat for alleviating 
pablio' hardships," observes the Hon’bie 
Mr.' NoUni Donjon Barker, Oommeroe 
Member to the Government of India, 
in the coarse of a letter to a resident 
of Bareilly. Mr. N. R. Barker says: 

I ectitrely agree with you that the q u a rt Io n of 
prioe oontrol ia one of the moat important and 
vend problem* that confront oa to-day. I fully 
realise that it should be adequately tackled. I 
shall give my moat eerioua oooaidaration to the 
problem immediately on my eee nmp tion of the 
portfolio of Ocmmaiee and to do what I can 
to remove the hardships from which the pablio 
la now eoffiaring. 

Than will ha no lack of polity or dctermiaation 
on my part to use prioe eontrol as an instrument 
for alleviating pablio hardship*. There is, however, 
one great difficulty in effectively pursuing n 
prioe eontrol policy in oar oountry; for eontrol 
of prioee without proper reikmmg i* extremely 
difficult to achieve. Bat ia oar country n policy 
of rationing I* extremely difficult to pursue 
laaamuoh ae there ia no Sharp Una of demarcation 
between prodneara and co nsum ers. H o wever, as I 
have already, laid I shall not spars myself la 
making the prioe oontrol polios ae effective sa ia 
possible under the prevailing euemnatanoas. 


WAR BOTFLIES PROM BOUVti INDIA 


A meeting of the Madras Advisory 
Committee for War Boppliee was held in 
Fort Bt. George, with Sir Hogh Hood, 
Adviser, in the chair. 


Mr. M. A. Sreenivaean, Controller of 
Supplies, Booth India, in reviewing the 
progress made in respect of War Bnppliee, 
informed the Committee that 
orders to the vain* of nearly of Ha. 1J4 erorsa 
had barn plaosd in Sooth India during the two 
months of Mayaad June, INS. This inol<-«*d on 
order to the isles of neatiy 80 lakhs plaoad with 
n Robber Tart cry in Trovaaoosw whieh had shown 
‘ " i development. BatortMc in s trum e n ts and 
for guns and rovnlvam were batag 
manuactured in Sooth India. 


IMPORT Of RKOD 

la arte to eaoooreco ties merohoate 
to 1 agent fresh stocks, the Government 
of Bombay see purchasing 10,000 bags of 
rioeend leaden have been invited hy the 
Director o|*'Civil Boppliee. 


A BRITISH WOMAN’S APPXAL 

Mins Marjorie Sykes of Mis Women’s 
Christian College, Madras, writes:— 

The sUsnee of the British eommunlty in Indie 
on the arrest of Pen grass Isadsrs, sad taeanaag*. 
manta for the eontrol of the prase, may give the 
lmpreasion that the m sas u ro * adapted by the 
Qoveramant of Indie mast with onaalmona 
approval among us. This is not tbs ease. Many 
of oa view with deep distmas tha prsdpitatioo 
of a tragio oriah which, we baUave, might have 
barn avoided by n more patient and aympnthatie 
approach to the eantml demand of tha A.-!. C. 0. 
—real rsqmaaibUlty for teal leaders. 

Mai ten an too grave now for time to ha 
wasted either in reenminatioo or hi standing on 
one's dignity. Tha only way out of tha mnrsss 
of bitterness and suspicion is to tnkn tha aobla 
risk of trusting India with real and immediate 
responsibility. Tha reoant statements of tha 
Metropolitan and of Mr. Rajagopalaohariar 

f abUSned today (August It) point n way forward. 

appeal to my feUow-oountrymen in' India to 
urge upon the Government by every monos in 
their power that this way forward Should bo 
taken without delay. 


FIRST WOMAN OFFICER OF U. B. NAVY 

The first woman offloer in the United 
States Navy, Dr. Milidred H. MaCaree, 
42-year old President of Wellesley College, 
the American Women's University, wee 
recently sworn in hy Ool. Frank Knee, 
Secretary for the Navy, at tha Navy 
Department. She took oath ae Idea tenant 
Commander of the United Statee Neval 
Reserve end Director of the newly formed 
Women's Reserve ‘Waves.’ Dr. MoOaree 
will head thousands of women officers 
and about 10,000 volontesrs for shore work. 


WIVNB OF FAMOUS MEN 

The average man onvet n companion 
for his Wears, not n lovely piotore to 
contemplate. 

Wives of the world’s most famous men 
are seldom beauties, bnt they have the 
intoUigenee, potee. hvf»cw and champion- 
ship that moke any woman n desirable 
wife. These are attributes that sof ten 
into the gentle charm of rid ago, 
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PROBLEM* or THE FOURTH ESTATE 

Momentous issues faoe the Standing 
Committee of the All-Indta Editor*' 
Conference whioh has bora scheduled to 
moot on August 84. The oountry is 
passing through a time of unprecedented 
oriole, oops Bop's Weekly. A war within 
the war has developed. Bimnltaneoosly 
with laaaohing their blits against the 
Con gr ess, the Government have also 
opened a second front with the Indira 
Press. The exposition of the law as 
resulting from toe ban on the Congress 
and the threat implied against the Press 
for oontravention thereof leave no doubt 
that the Government p.opose to give 
no quarter to toe Fourth Estate. The 
registration of correspondents with toe 
District Magistrate has introduced a new 
menace to the freedom of toe Press. 
For it .effectively removes a valuable 
source for newspapers of information that 
was not standardised or doctored. 

GOVERNMENTS SECRET CIRCULAR 
Closely following the publication of 
seised Congress documents by the Home 
Department of the Government of India, 
a sensational document, purporting to be 
a secret circular issued by the Secretary 
to toe Government of India to toe 
Chief Secretaries to all toe Provincial 
Governments, providing talking points and 
directions to counteract Congress propa¬ 
ganda was sold at the A. I. C. C. pan dal 
recently and bean an introduction by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA 
As a protest against Government’s 
restrictions on toe Press, several daffies 
in India suspended publication during 
toe third week of August. Fourteen 
newspapers in Calcutta including the 
Amrita Btunr Patrika rad the Hindustan _ 
Standard oessed publication. The Indian ‘ 
Enprtu. toe Free Press and five other 
papers oeaeed to appear from toe 90to. 
She Hindustan Tim**, Delhi, stowed with 
ite issue of the 18th as also toe Wotiraol 
Herald of Lucknow. 

ACTING EDITOR TOR THR BTATM9MAB 
Mr. I. M. Stephens, 0 , 1 , 1 , Assistant 
Editor of the Statesman, has been 
appointed Aoting Editor. Arthur Moore, 
too Editor, is going on leave preparatory 
to his retirement next year, 

« 


JINN ATS BOUt 

Th* Hindustan Time* rsoaffs how Mr. 
Jfemah once finished a speech whioh 
Lord Willingdon would not permit the 
late Tilak to prooeed with it. It stars: 

We are indebted to the Bombay 
Chronicle for toe following extract from a 
speech whioh the late Lokamraya Tilak 
was to deliver at toe War Conference 
oonvened by the Governor of Bomba; j n 
June 1918. 

"I must impress upon the attention 
of Government the popular view that 
Home Bole and home defence most go 
together. Pressure, official or unofficial, 
and pecuniary inducement may, perhaps, 
secure for the occasion toe Persian hordes 
who accompanied Xerxes, toe than satrap 
of the East, to Greeoe. But the 
enthusiasm of the Greek ritisena, Who 
defeated these hordes, cannot be purchased 
by money. For that purpose, the hearts 
of the people most be touched, and these 
can only be tonobed by granting them 
Home Buie." 

Tilak withdrew fron toe Conference 
without delivering hi* speech, as Lord 
Willingdon, the Governor, who presided, 
would not let him proceed with it. It 
then fell to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who bad 
also been invited to the Conference, to 
press the same theme home in his 
beet arugumentativa style notwithstanding 
impatient interruptions from the Chair. 
That Home Bile is jet to come, and 
Mr. Jinnah bos developed other interests. 
But he may yet fruition of his 

own gallant efforts of the good old days. 

NOMINATIONS TO CENTRAL LEGISLATURE 

The Governor-General baa deaided to 
nominate Sir Muhammad Usman, Sir J. P. 
Brivastava rad Sir Jogendra Singh to the 
Oounoil of State and Sir Edward Bntoal, 
Dr. Ambedkar and Bir C. P. Bamaawami 
Aiyar to the Legislative Assembly. Be 
has aim derided to transfer Sir Biros 
Khan Horn to the Legislative. Assembly 
and to appoint Sir Muhammad Usman 
to be Leader of the Council of State. 

Da. B. 0 ROT 

Dr. BUaa Chandra Boy has been granted 
the honorary tank of Lies tenant-Colonel 
in the University Training Corps from 
toe date of his appointment as Vice* 
Chanoellor of toe Calootta University. 


A 
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ANTI-MALARIA units tor war abbas 
la consultation with tbs military aotho- 
ritias six anti-malaria units have been 
relied tor the investigation of looal 
maiyia conditions in the war ares. 
A ■ detailed atndy is essen tial tor the 
planning, of proper measures of control 
in these anas. 

The duties of the onits inolnde the 
identification of mosquitoes, the incrimi¬ 
nation of the looal malaria carriers by 
dissection, the study of their bionomios, 
the study of malaria among the looal 
inhabitants by spleen and blood examina¬ 
tions, the determination of the species of 
malaria parasite locally present and of 
tiie period of the year during which 
malaria transmission takes place. 

Four emergency courses in malaria have 
been held at the Malaria Institute of 
India, Delhi, for training military personnel 
in anti-malarial methods. 

HBDIOAL EDUCATION IN BOMBAY 
Pending the conversion of the Govern- 
i"«it Medical Schools at Poona and 
Ahmedabad into Medical Colleges, the 
Government of Bombay has decided to 
institute a State Medical Faculty to hold 
examinations lending up to the registrable 
medical qualifications in Allopathy. 

This step has bsan taken following the 
decision of the Council of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, not to 
ohaago its attituda regarding the introduc¬ 
tion of a revised course for Licentiates. 

SEVEN STCTOSBS IN THE HEART 

One of the most rare and difficult 
operations in medical history has saved 
the life of a 17-year old war worker 
who bad been stabbed in the heart. 
Seven stitches were inserted in the heart 
after the surgeons bad eat away three 
ribs to rearii it lbs blood which spotted 
from the main heart obambet was 4 tsr 
pound into the veins in tire patient’s arm. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 
“I' do not think than is a unit in 
Bn gland, North Ireland, Australia and 
el se wh ere when we have American troops, 
wtthoat full mediael complement," a high 
army msdioal authority deolared. By 
aotnma, all doctors of nquirita physical 
standard under 49 will be oalled up for doty. 


VITAMIN B 

Either vitamin B deficiency baa beoome 
more prevalent of late or its prevalence 
has been more manifest. It seems to 
have something to do with the war, 
observes the Bfefssmaw, and, perhaps, 
doctors will say whether errors of diet 
or anxieties are the causes. In Canada 
vitamin B white bread has been in oaa 
for several months. The Canadian Trade 
and Commerce Department, bravely dis¬ 
porting in unaccustomed fields, writes: 
Mental depression, lack of morals, fAtigne 
and irritability, stealthy flfth-oolumnists in 
our war activity are said to be attribut¬ 
able in large measure to deficiency of the 
B vitamins. It might be a good thing to 
have some of that bread in this country. 
Meantime the vitamin B deficiency may 
be made good by medicines or injections. 
And just when tbs patient fears that he 
may have come to rely on these methods, 
a change of air, routine or some other 
event enables bim to keep fit without 
medical attention. But few would seriously 
contest modern knowledge of vitamins. 
As for the Canadian white brand, people 
well knowing that important properties 
were in wholemeal bread and unpolished 
rice have continued to eat deficient foods 
because they like the look of them. So 
it would be useful to know how to 
combine good looks and dietetio virtue. 

ELECTRIC SHOCK TOR EPILEPTICS 

Suooess continues to be reported in the 
U. S. A. for the eleetrio shock treatment 
for epileptios. Patients are given shocks 
of 100 volts or over through the brain 
in order to provoke srisnras. 

Two Mew Fork psychiatrists, Dr. Lothar 
Kalinowsky and Dr. Foster Kennedy, are 
raoommending ths method. 

When the starting button is pressed, the 
tandem tons arm swings over sod plays 
the top side of the bottom record in the 
stack. This reoorfi has been dropped to 
As turntable. When the top aids has 
been played, the tandem arm swings riser 
while tiis direction of the turntable is 
reversed. Tbs tone arm than rises far 
enough to make oontaot with ths bottom 
si A* of tbs record. 

As saohreoord Is played, both sides, 
it is dropped gently into a felt-lined 
compartment. A carefully ground sapphire 
point replaces the needle. 
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MB JAIOM OH BAMBINO BYBTEM 

Sir Jamas Taylor, Governor of the 
Beeerve Book of Indio, addressing the 
annual general meeting of the abaraholdara 
of the Book, bald on Monday, Aagoat 10, 
obeerved: 

“The banking ayatam of the country 
oontinoee to euetain tba impact of war 
oonditiooa with remarkable reaiiieaoa and 
in apite of panicky withdrawals from a 
taw banka in Deoember laat, the depoaita 
ahowed a large increase over the year.” 

Aa regards commodity prices. Sir James 
said they fluctuated widely daring the 
year and have on balance shown a sharp 
rise. India’s staple commodities of export 
such as cotton and jute have not shared 
in this rise owing to the loss of export 
markets in the Far East, though 
Government's efforts to increase food 
prodnotion in substitution of cash crops 
may be expected to lead to an increase in 
the price of these commodities in the 
near future. 

Dealing with repatriation of sterling 
debt, Sir Jamee Taj lor said. “India’s 
favourable balance of accounts increased 
very largely daring the year and the 
consequent aooretions of sterling facilitated 
the Government of India’s scheme for 
the repatriation of their remaining 
non-terininable debt. With the steady 
inorease in the net refunds by the 
Secretary of State, these purchases of 
sterling are resulting in aa accumulation 
of sterling assets, the utilisation of which 
has been engaging our does attention. 

Sir James said that the possession of 
these surpluses should not only be very 
useful to the country after the war by 
enabling it to make purchases of outside 
materials, which would be neoessary for 
postwar reconstruction bnt should also, 
by putting it in a position to make 
such purchases, help most materially In 
international post-war reconstruction. 

GROWTH OF NOTK-I8SUK 

The growth of the note-issue hen been 
very pronounced since September 1941. 
During the first 94 months of the war, 
it increased by Bs. 90 era res only. But 
in the nine months between September 
1941 and May 1949, it has grown by 
nearly ITS orates. 


ADTIC8 TO RAILWAY WORKERS 

An earnest appeal to railwayman to 
stick to their ports notwithstanding danger, 
hardships, inconvenience aid risks is made 
by Mr. V. B. Kalappa, rm., President 
of the B. N. Bail way Indian Labour Union, 
in aa interview. • 

Mr. Kalappa, who recently returned after 
meeting the Beilway Board at Delhi along 
with other representatives of the Bail way- 
men's Federation, says that the bombing 
of Vixagapatam and Ooeaaada and the 
threatened invasion of India throws a 
heavy responsibility upon rail way men, who 
rank in importance next to the military, 
not only for the defence of the country 
bnt also for transport, which alone oas 
maintain the country's economic equilibrium. 

“The Bailwaymen's Federation also tola 
that it cannot ignore the aeon<"»foaI and 
psychological factors, which ere operating 
today and which call for just and equitable 
treatment by the railway administrations 
and has, therefore, submitted certain 
suggestions to the Bailway Board,” added 
Mr. Kalappa. The suggestions inotnde 
the grant of a farther instalment of 
dearness allowance to the level of the 
existing cost of living and the extension 
of the grant to those getting Be. 150 per 
month on sooh railways as am declared to 
be within the danger zone; the evacuation 
for workers' families should be facilitated 
by the grant of two months* wages in 
advance and other concessions and aa 
extra allowance amounting to U per cant, 
of the wages for the staff working under 
war conditions within the danger none. 

DKARNK88 ALLOWANCE TO XKMtOYHU 

In view of the reoent rise in tin sort 
of living, the Niaam's State Bailway, It 
is announced, have inereaaed the dcaraaae 
allowance to their employees. Under the 
revised scheme, those serving in the 
headquarters are to reeetve Bs. 10-8 a 
month if the pay 1s Be. 180 or below, 
and those serving at Waraagal, Kaaipet. 
Beawada and Aurangabad Bn. 8-19 a month 
if the pay is Bs. 90 or less; end these 
serving elsewhere fie. ? a month if the 
pay is Be. 80 or leas. 
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VULGARITY HI ART 

All mannerism ic vulgar, and 1! it la 
oonflned within the narrow limits of looal 
proTinoialiim, it tend* to oreate more 
nglineee than mere imitation of great 
maettre. oburred Mr. Aeit E. Balder in 
a recent broad oast from Lucknow. Bat 
it ie wise' to guard against one misoonoep- 
tion about what ie vulgar in ark Simple 
uglineae need not be the cause of vulgarity 
in ark Look at the deformed cripple or 
the dwarf. Both may repel us at sight, 
but an artist oould Immortalise them with 
bis brush and canvas. The dwarfs in 
Ajanta paintings and also of Velasques' 
work will remain as immortals for ever. 
Similarly, in painting a landscape an 
artist oould with his magic wand turn 
the ugliness of a factory chimney into a 
work of flue art. Caricature by itself 
is not vulgar. A oomio expression is not 
devoid of aesthetio appeal and oould be 
compared with the “ character ” in an 
image or in a portrait in a serious work 
of ark But if it is tied too much to 
any ulterior motive as is done, for 
example, to help temporary national 
propaganda, then its object would be 
reduced to utter vulgarity. To an artisk 
art is an aesthetio pursuit and not a 
means of livelihood. 

■uvahV AND BOBLU 

" Autolycus ”, writing in the IUuttrated 
Weekly of India, describes a “ fascinating 
and thoroughly well organised enter* 
tainment" given at the Cambridge Theatre 
in London, by the India Committee for 
aid to Soviet peoples. He says: 

It was eonduoted on vaudeville linee, 
but the result was "something as little 
like our musio-halt as the strange and 
curiously poignant sounds prodooed from 
lute-like Indian instruments are like our 
Western notions of musio". 

There were, I gather, many ritual 
dances, a little play by Tagore, and a 
contribution from China in the pleasing 
shape of Mias Christina Oban, who was 
excellent at mime aa wall as dancing. 

But the high spot of Ska evening was 
a turn by two tiny Indian hoys “ Tobin" 
and "Baidu” who were so enchanting 
that the interval revealed them patched 
on the knees of the Russian ambassador 
in his box. 


losstomookby 

Hookey administration in Britain has 
lost one of its greatest workers by the 
death in London of Mies W. A. Baumann, 
for more than 10 years, die was honorary 
secretary of the All-England Women's 
Hookey Association. 

Miss Baumann did moeh to develop 
women's hookey and its governing body 
between the wan. Bbe was one of the 
officiate in the memorable visit of an 
English team to the United States in 
1086, and she also toured Booth Africa. 

DAMES 

In games, though there is opposition, 
there is no hostility, says Pigou, The 
moment hostility oomss in, the game ie 
spoilt. Baoh player wishes to .win, but 
he does not wish, in winning, to dis¬ 
appoint his opponent, still less to hurt 
him. The reason why boxing, for all its 
excellences, is a worse game than lawn 
tennis, is just that a player, unless his 
skill is very great indeed, may hurt hie 
opponent. 

ENDURANCE IN SWIMMING 

Robin Ohatterji, of Allahabad, has 
established a new enduranoe swimming 
record with hands and feet tied at the 
D. A. V. Collage Swimming Bath by 
completing 60 hours and 00 minntos in 
the water—17 minutes better than the 
previous record held by Ban tosh Kumar, 
of Calcutta. 

THE PASSING Of A GREAT WRESTLER 

Over 10,000 people, including municipal 
oowriltoe, attended the funeral of 
Pratapsiagh Fardoahi, wail known Poona 
WraoUer, who died reoootly in Puma, 
Pardsahi had over 400 victories to his 
credit and took an active part in soda! 
and municipal activities. 

MUS JEAN MOIR 

Miss Joan Mohr, athletio mid attract!vs 
daughter of the President of tho W, I. 
f. A., stood Bret in the reoent Individual 
Jumping event at tike Bombay Gymkhana 
Mud Sports. 
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BOMB BLAST OH QLABS 

Seeret experiments by Booth Africea 
sdentiste boro resulted in u important 
diaoovery, wbioh will grootly minimiu tbs 
effect ot bomb blut on glass window* 
ss will m danger from flying splinters. 
It it otntod that the method is inexpensive 
and yet so effective that glass will with¬ 
stand a blast when only 70 feet from the 
explosion of » 500 poond bomb. This 
result has bean achieved by two Capetown 
University officials, George Stewart, senior 
laototar in Civil Engineering and Professor 
Walker, Professor of Oeoiogy. The secret 
experiments were carried out on the 
outskirts of Capetown. 

AIR-CONDITIONED ALMED TANKS 

The Minister of Prodootion, Capt. Oliver 
LytUeton, annoonoed in the Home of 
Commons reoeatly that a panel of experts 
bad been formed and bad already com¬ 
menced work to investigate the improving 
of ventilation in tanka by the nse of 
refrigeration or alr-oonditioning. He added 
that the panel would have the benefit of 
advice in reports from the Western Desert. 

ALUMINIUM FROM EARTH’S CRUST 

Some years ago, Mr. Charles Hall, a 
soienoe student, sent an el so trio shook 
through the day as it lay in the crucible. 
Although this showed no result for a 
long time, he was getting nearer. For 
one day, when a transmitting subs tan oe 
known as cryolite was mixed with the 
day and sand—presto!—the olay melted 
away and aluminium emerged. 

INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

The thirtieth session of tike Indian 
Bdsnoe Congress will be hdd in Lucknow 
from January 9 to 8, 1948. His Bxodlsnoy 
Bit Mauri oe Hallett, Governor of the 
United Provinces, has consented to 
bo the patron of tbs meeting. Pandit 
Jawabarlal Nehru (now under de t e nt i on 
in fall) will preeide over the B es d o n . 

TORCH BATTERY 

There Is an easy way hi which to make 
a torch battery last longer, dost fit a 
9’ff volt bulb to the torch instead of the 
normal I# volt bulb. When a torch is 
need frequently this method of economy 
would, it is daimed, add 60 per cent, to 
the Ufa of the battery. 
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FILM CAREER 

Ton am wrong if yon think that a film 
star leads a life of ease and oomfort 
and that a film career is all fun and no 
work. “Every day in my life,*-says 
Huso Beau, “is crammed from minute to 
minute with activity, animation and anxiety.” 

Mow busy playing tbe leading role in 
a national picture Jawami-Qasam, she 
says, she goes through her daily life with 
a fiercely automatic animation. 

Fighting against time, she is np at 
6 am., when she begins her* day with 
music practices, then a hurried bath and 
follows an equally hurried breakfast. 
Before she can think of anything else, 
it’s time to dash for tbe Studio. 

Till 9-80 it is all a breathless worse, 
yet her day's work has not oommeneod. 
She looks over the scenes for the day. 
fixes her lines in her mind and gets 
into the right mood to face the camera 

Tbe first eoene over. Huan Bonn is 
allowed a brief met. when the technical 
orew and the scene-shifters scramble 
about tbe stage for tbe change-over. 
Work on tbe set resumes. So through 
the whole day. Back home, she cannot 
think of anything other than sleep. Bat 
the next day's line to be looked up, 

CHAPLIN AT WORK 

Charlie Chaplin starts bis work in 
quite the same manner as other creative 
artists in other fields. He mulls an 
idea in his mind tor many months. 
Then, finally, be gets into the stndio 
for actual production. Ae the piotum 
progresses under Chaplin’s directorship, 
be repairs to the cutting room at the 
completion of each sequence. He fans 
every foot of film through the “ movieola ” 
(a sort ot miniature projection-machine 
universally used by film effitore), and 
sessmhlse tbe footage with the aid 
of Ms film-cutter. Charlie is hie own 
supervisor and editor, even at this stage. 

Charlie writes the major portion of 
the music for his pictures; he did so for 
Otty Lights, tar Modem Times, for The 
Ores t Dictator end for The (fold Hash, 
which Is ready for early release through 
United Artiste. 
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TYRE RATIONING 

The Tyre Batiocing Order, published 
by the Government of Indie, bring* the 
eete end acquisition of tyre* ander 
strict' oontrol. 

No pereon mey poroheee e sew tyre 
or tabe erfbept by Mooring e permit from 
the competent ores rationing entbority. 
Is moot aoeee tbi* will be the eeme 
entbority ee tbet from which petrol 
oooponi ere obteined. 

Owing to the argent need to ooneerve 
robber for vital wer porpoeee, permit* 
will be ieoaed only in reepeot of vehiole* 
wbioh it can be shown ere essential 
to the mein teneooe of wer prod notion or 
the health end safety of the oommnnity. 
With the exception of grant tyres as 
fitted to commercial vehicles, permits ere 
also required to acquire retreaded tyres 
or to have tyros retreaded. 

CANADIAN WOMEN DRIVERS 

Should tiie need arise in Canada for 
women to rep Ism men as operators of 
motor vebidas, it will be found that a 
surprising number of meohanioally inclined 
women are preparing themselves for such 
an emergency war-time servioe, according 
to Ur. Wallace B> Campbell, President of 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada. He 
states that during the past year more 
than 11,000 women have enrolled in the 
Women's Auxiliary Motor Servioe, which 
provides a course of instruction in the 
care and operation of motor vehicles. 

MOTOR OAR LIGHTING RULES MODIFIED 

The Government of Madras have decided 
to modify the lighting restriction*, wbioh 
came into force since March last in so 
far as they relate to motor vehicles. The 
main difference between the new and the 
reg ulation is tits increase in the 
flltliiflhr of tiie semi-drooler aperture 
from 1} inches to fi inches and the 
raising of this aperture to the centre of 
the lamp. 

PRODUCTION 

A car of tbe Ford type takes 800 man¬ 
hours to produce. A Liberator bomber 
iihahjta-v 400,000 man-hours, The avenge 
'abtd' IM^aboat 11000 parts, while one of 
tbsoe bombers hoe over 100,000 plut half a 
million rivete and several miles of wiring. 


AttAtKttt 


BOW PARACHUTES ARE TESTED 

Dummy paradtntiate, It Is said, won 
dropped on Crete by tbs Germans la 
order to waste the defender*' ammusiitioo; 
they are also need regularly in America 
on the vitally important work of testing 
peraohutes. They ate not dropped from 
planee, however, as observation of what 
happened would than he ditteolt. 

A Connec ti cut firm of parachute 
manufacturers has constructed speoial 
apparatus for the tooting of products. 
The contrivance is not unlike the 
aeroplane roundabout sometimes seen in 
amusement parks. 

On the top of a 60 ft. tower erected 
on a hill, the dummy, with parachute 
attached, is fastened to rigging and made 
to revolve at speeds varying from 70 to 
800 m.p.b. At a given moment the 
parachute is automatically released 
bringing the dummy down to earth. 

AEROPLANES THIRTY YEARS AGO 

The phenomenal development in the 
scieooe of aeronautics is evident from the 
following 

The aeroplane must carry two persons 
having a combined weight of 86Mb. 
and with soffioient fuel for a flight of 
128 miles. 

It must have a speed of forty miles an 
hour in still air, and if it makes fewer 
than thirty-six miles, it will be rejected. 

It must make an endurance flight of 
at least one hour continuously in the air 
and roust return to the starting point 
and land without iojury. 

If the aeroplane meets the requirements 
of the Government, the agreed price is 
66,000 and 6600 mere for each additional 
mile of speed up to forty-four miles 
an hour. 

Those were some of the conditions laid 
down by the U. B. G ov e r n m e nt when, 
in August 1006, Mr. Orville Wright 
handed over hie aeroplane fora trial. 

NEW TRANSPORT PLANES FROM U. 8. 

Four-engined stratosphere planee able 
to carry 67 eoldisrs or 88,0001b*. of 
cargo over a distance of 4,000 miles, 
flying at an altitude of 804100 feet are 
now coming off the assembly lines of 
air-craft factories in the United Stat es. 
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PAPER-MAKINO AB VILLAGE INDUSTRY 

" Psper-making—a Village Industry ” !• 
Cm title of a email booklet published by 
the Gandhi Ashram, Tirobheogoda. 

The aathor of the booklet ie Sjt 
A. Krlshnsn and he describee in simple 
style all the processes involved la paper- 
making. It is dear from the booklet 
how easy it is to start this cottage 
industry in every village by ordinary labour. 

“India," says J. 0. Kumarappa in the 
protaoe, “need to import over two and a 
half orores worth of paper, paste-board, 
pulp, eto. This war baa thrown us on 
our own resouroes for many things of 
overy-day need. When we import articles 
that can be made in India, we are 
exporting employment in our own land. 
If this ,two and a half orores of goods 
oan be manufactured in cottages, it will 
relievo in a measure the pressure on the 
land and employ large numbers of men 
and women." 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

Sir Bemaswam! Mudaliar, speaking at 
Bombay, repudiated the charge that during 
Ike last three years the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment had been pursuing a status quo 
ante-policy. Be would claim that in 
spite of all the limitations, his Depart¬ 
ment had dons much to develop industries 
in the oountry. One instance was the 
ways and means discovered to produce 
in Travanoore and Aaansol aluminium a 
oommodity ess en t ial for the manufacture 
of aeroplanes. Within six months the 
n ecessa r y amount of aluminium would 
be available in the oountry. Sulphur, 
which was ess entii a l for ail chemical 
industries, was also being produced hero. 
For all this be did not take credit for 
himself. The scientists bad done mors 
tor industrial r egene r a t io n of the oountry 
than all the p oli tic ia ns put together 
lnciudhta the speaker. 

TENT MANUFACTURE 

It is estimated that some <00,000 
worker s of all olaesas' t a il o rs , meeMs. 
rope-soakers, supervisors and other staff 
—are now directly employed in the 
manufacture of ton tape in India. 


CONTROL SCHEME POE BOMBAY 

So ensure a good harvest even du.bg 
famine years, a scheme for tbo con¬ 
struction of dams or Ted works (earth 
embankments with masonry weirs)*, with 
provision to drain off the surplus water 
through cross valleys or naffest hoe been 
in hand in the Deeoan districts of 
Bombay. 

The oonatrootion of low dams has 
proved to be an effective and successful 
control measure. It reclaims land in the 
nerllr beds and oatobes and spreads the 
rain water and slit over considerable anas 
by way of flooding. A good harvest is 
thus ensured even during famine years. 

AGRICULTURE DIRECTOR'S SCHEME 

The Government of Madras have sane- 
tioned the scheme proposed by tbo 
Director of Agileultore for intro duc tio n 
in the current year of improved paddy 
seed and better outturn! practices in the 
rioe cultivation in about it lakba of 
acres in the South Aroot district at a 
net oost of Be. 80,000, nod io about 
B lakhs of aoroa in the Krishna district 
at a not coot of Bs. 48,000. The scheme 
will ho spread over a period of two yean. 

AGRICULTURAL SEEM FOR EUROPE 

Plans for supplying the usds of Bumps 
in agricultural and vegetable aeeda altar 
the war wan discussed by the Allied 
Belief Committee on Agrioultuiw, sitting 
in London. Already Mm people of sumo 
of the occupied countries have bean 
reduced to eating their own send com 
following extensive Gorman reqaisitioning. 
It waa at first expected that the needs 
of agrio n lturiats could be —*HM1 from 
tbo existing production but in sosm oases 
it might ha necessary tor 'flpeoiei typ e s 
to ho grown. The pro b le ms of distribution 
m |||q btiai o or rtmt 

axes MUMB 

The Government of Madras have sane- 
tiooad the opening of a rim roasaroh 
station in Ohinglip* district at a so* 
of about Bs. 88,000, * which Bs. 1*000 
will bs noa-reou-riag expenditure. 
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ALLOWANCE FOR WORKERS 

The Government of Bom bey hove 
revised the rates of dearness allowance 
granted to whole-time daily rated staff 
with effect from Joly 1. 

If .the average cost of living index in 
Bombay oity for three oonseentive 
months is *148 or above, the staff will be 
paid an allowance of 8 annas and 8 pies 
for a working day, subject to maximum 
of Bs. 6 a month in Bombay city, and 
of 8 annas and 9 pies for a working day, 
subject to a maximum of Be. 1 a month 
in the mofossil. 

Only those whose wages calculated for a 
full month do not exoeed Bs. 69 a month 
in Bombay oity and Bs. 49 in the 

mofussil are eligible for the concession. 

The daily rated staff in Bombay oity, 
whose earnings exceed Bs. 69 but not 

Bs. 74 a month and those in the mofussil 
whose earnings exoeed Bs. 49 but not 

Bs. 68 a month, however, will be granted 
suoh allowance as is necessary to make 
their total earnings equal to Be. 74 and 
Bs. 68 a month respectively. 

The allowance will not be admissible to 
those whose rates of pay have been 
increased since the war. 

LABOUR AMD MANAGEMENT IN U. 8 . 

Dr. John Steelman, Director of the 

United States Conciliation Service, praises 
the distinguished co-operation reoord 
between labour and management. Dr. 
Steelman says that of the pledge of 
labour and management of continuous 
production 99-9/iOiper cent, were successful. 
It is always possible, of course, to have 
strikes in a democracy. However, the 
production powers of free men an so 
much greater than those of slave men 
that the small amount of time lost by 
strikes is repaid many times over by 
the free spirit and will to work wbioh 
are fennd in this democracy. 

0.1. A. NEW WORKERS RBORunSD 

To fill the gaps caused fay oell-op of 
men and allow for expansion of United 
States war Industries, 10 million mors 
workers will shortly be required. According 
to |he House of BeprasentaMtes Appropria- 

- >n A- ff _M ft 


OlVfL XHSOMDOBOB 

We are indebted to the Indian Social 
Rtformr for the following extrsote 
railed from Dr, Bnshbrook Williams’ 
annual publications while be was Dlreotor 
of Information in India: 

The experiraee of ISIS mat to have tend* 
Urn (QtodhJJI) one thing tad one thing oSf, 
namely, tbs* the rook upon which hfa 
was to grams danger of spHMtog was the 
restfosss rf the manse of hit eoaotrymso, when 
stirred by dm motion, to resort to bratol end 
un m a nn i ng violenoe. Accordingly, between the 
rammer of ISIS end She autumn of IMO. he 
devoted htm ee lf to the reianleaa «—w 

all Show to whom hie infliteaoe ooold 
of. *ho dootrine of aon-vlolenoo. Only when bo 
•Rowed hlmaelf to bo eoaviaead, againet the 
opinion of tin wieeet and moat prodenttalDdie. 
toot tide work woe aooomplUwd. did ho pragma 
to laoooh out upon the movement of »i 
regeneration wbioh he had for eo tons 
—Indm w 1981 it. 

During IS 21 •a throughout 1 SS 1 onenMeol orfano 
wee noticeable for tta ebaeooe. it would bo 
pmmatan to ooooiode timt the old port* of 
anoraby w Bengal haa either dheopearad or hoe 
abandoned ite deelgua But the epuit of modern 
India ie changing, and young idealieta can now 
find an outlet for their energlae to dinotiooo 
more profitable both for their oountra end for 
themeelvea than the orgaaisatioo of anarahiool 
outrage. The ni eo i ie m eharaaterWng e oese eepeote 
“Mt mtoinly noTS 
depnved erf ite ahara of the oradR for tbeaohieve- 
mrat of tide elate of affein.—India in 18 tt 88. 

Ths stogra of the aoa-oo-opantiea move¬ 
ment, with ite emphsele on aoa-violeaoe, pi ^ -t ii 
Sr 0 £ Uo ‘» to <•"•» (terroriete’) wmy. 

e»d psnonality oapturwd Si 
im og in e tio n of the emotional middle etom youth 
... to whom the tuio.leta have el wave looked 
for their reeruite.—/ndm in 1 > 84 - 85 . 

Utb Sia F. YOUNQHUBBAND 

Tho famooa soldier explorer of Tibet, 
Sir Franoie Edward Yrangbusband hag 
died after a short iUaoso agsd 76. 

°?». ,ort ? HO, he led s British 
expedition to tho forbidden and then 
unknown oity of Lhasa, the oapital at 
Tibet and by Us taut overoame the 
hostility at tbs Lamas and won thsir 
friendship for Britain. Thereafter he 
became British Commissioner in Tibet. 
Barlier, Sir Franoie Yoonghusbend, who 
was a man of slight stature, carried oat 
a series of perilous explorations in then 
unknown Haachnria and Turkestan. After 


mdmtm at new workers will bo iwraltsd 
fM* peace-time industries. 


Meant Everest Committee, which 
tho Bret Everest expedition, 
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From Mineral Power to Plant Power 

By mb. 8. V. RAMAMURTY, M.A., I.C.S., CUB. 


S OME twenty yeere ago I rend a bode 
by an American on the "Coming of 
Coal". The thesis of the anther wae that 
modern civilization had been bnilt on the 
surplus energy forniehed by iron, coal and 
oil. The nee of tbeee mineral* wae at the 
baela of the Indnatrial Revolution. Nation* 
whioh possessed each material* in their 
oonntrieg became powerful. Other* aonght 
to gain poa*e**ion of anefa oonntrie* in 
their searob for power. In India, iron 
and ooal are preeent bat in reetricted 
qaantitie*. Oil ie barely available. With 
difficulty and with the help of tariff*. 
India ha* been able to build np a steel 
industry. Her ooal ha* been of an inferior 
grade. Oil she ha* bad to import in 
large quantities. India faae been, therefore, 
obliged to be oontent largely with the 
prodootion of raw material* for the indus- 
triee of other nation*, who were riober 
than ebe in iron, ooal and oil. 

Daring the last decade, there hue arisen 
a change in the position a* regard* the 
■ouroes of power. Countries whioh had 
not enough petrol have developed producer 
gee engines. In several oonntrie* a* a 
result of war condition*, a considerable 
part of motor transport has changed or 
is changing over from petrol to eharooal 
power. In this, Madras has led the way 
in India. The aoarcity of kerosene oil 
ha* produced an urgent need for vegetable 
oil to teplaoe it for lighting. Several 
lamps have been devised. The Madras 
Government will abortly undertake demone- 
t ration and propaganda for the use of 
satisfactory lamp* burning vegetable oil. 
It has been calculated that all the 
requirement* of oil for lighting fa thi* 
Proviso* can be met by the groundnut 
grown on wren lakhs of anas, wherea* 


our total annual cultivation of groundnut 
in thi* Province touched 40 lakh* of acre* 
a couple of year* bade. Experiments 
made by the Government on the nee of 
groundnut oil ae power for Diesel engines 
have shown that v e get a bl e oil ean be 
satisfactorily used for snob ma chine*. On 
the baeia of the result* actually achieved, 
it ie now permissible to state that the 
power of ooal and ml mined from the 
earth ean be replaced by the power of 
fuel and oil seeds grown in our forme 
and forest*. 

Beside* ooal and oil, the Indnatrial 
Revolution baa need iron as the vehicle 
for power. During the last deoade, the 
use of wood for iron for many purposes, 
for wbieh iron alone ha* bean need 
hitherto, has been developed with the 
help of methods of wood preservation, one 
of the most effective method* whioh has been 
developed by a Madrasi Engineer at the 
Forest Resea r ch Institute, Debra Dun. 
Wood bae yet been used ae a vahiole 
only for potential energy. It* uaa ae a 
vehicle for the transformation of potential 
energy into kinetic energy remain* yet to 
be developed. The position thus is that 
of the three mineral*: iron and ooal and 
oil on which modem civilisation has been 
boilt, it is now possible to replaoe 
mineral sources by plant souross almost 
entirely as regard* ooal and oil, and 
partially as regard* iron. W* are thus 
witaaating a revolution fa power. The 
revolution has as yet taken place fa 
principle. lie bulk extension ie a matter 
of time and or g an i sati on . 

The change of power from mineral to 
plant hae many implications. Mineral 
power is derived from the dead earth, 
while plant power is derived from the 
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living Baa. The farmer is limited. Whet 
iron end ooel end oil, there ere already 
in the bowels of the Barth, men oaa 
mine. No more. It baa. indeed, been 
oahmlated that ell the petrol aappliea will 
be exhausted in a few deoades at the 
rate at whioh petrol has been need. 
Plant power is, however, unlimited. It is 
derived from Sunlight. Compared with 
the Barth, the Bnn is almost immeasur¬ 
able in sise and mess and almost eternal 
in time. Mineral power becomes available 
through great beet wh<«h destroys while 
the power of plants end also of animals 
and men becomes available by life, 
eonstruoting its food into more complex 
pint and animal tissue. The same food 
that bill*" a man oan also yield heat 
to move an engine. But a living body 
produces mure power by the consumption 
of its food than a machine does with the 
Bame material. The living machine is 
thus more efficient than a machine of 
matter. Mineral power being limited leads 
to greed and war. Plant power, provided 
its production is fairly organised, will by 
its derivation from an unlimited reservoir 
of power enable men to live and let live. 

The Industrial Revolution with its use 
of mineral power has been a laboratory 
for a large scale organisation of man's 
power. It has shown the possibilities of 
quantitative expansion. Hereafter mu 
oennot go back to the small soaie ud 
isolationist life of the pre-industrial Revolu¬ 
tion period. Bat the germ of the new 
oonstrnction will be not matter but life. 
The Industrial Revolution was a'revolution 
la power—from mu power to mineral 
power. To-day we are again witnessing a 
revolution in power—from power of matter 
to the power of life, of plant life in the 
first instanoe. This revolution is necessary 
to adjust our economic conditions to oar 
social ideas. We have come to recognise 
the basic rights of all mu. Bnt on the 
basis of mineral power, there is not 
enough to give equally to all and enough 
to each. We have thus built a world 
where progress (or uy is possible only 
by denial to some. Oar social ideas are 
compatible only with the production of 
enough to meet the basic needs of ail 
For this, the surplus of energy produced 
by iron and goal ud oil on whioh the 


civilisation of the Met two oeatnrlee has 
been built is too inadequate. We wut 
food ud power for each as freely as there 
is air for each to breathe. The power of 
life aims ou keep pace with the needs 
of Hfe. Only the power of the Bun fed 
through pluts ou meet the needs of 
all mu. 

We who are witnessing this revolution 
have to prepare tar the problems that 
arise daring ud after the revolution 
period. Pluts have hitherto been treated 
aa souroes of food for mu ud animals. 
They were not treated ae sources of 
power for machines whioh mu has built 
op for his use. Life is both u ud ud 
a means. Plut life may now be treated 
ae a mens for serving the needs of mu 
in all ways. Take the groundnut. It 
gives food to mu. It gives food to 
uimala ud munre for plants. It also, 
we have now fund, gives power for 
machines. The difference between the 
power of life ud the power of matter 
ae sensed before the Industrial Revolution 
was that the former oould be had uly 
in small qoutities while the latter oould 
be got in large qoutities. A mu using 
the power of his body oould do but 
little work. A machine with ooal ud oil 
moved large loads. But now we find that 
the small groundnut creeper produced on 
a sufficient area ou be need to give 
praetioally all the power that mineral oU 
oould give. Resea r ch will, I believe, 
enable vegetable oil to serve indeed all 
the purposes for whioh mineral oil is 
used. The large multiplioatiu of small 
living things is u equivalent to the 
power oompressed in coal ud oil daring 
oratories. Goal and oil ate limited. The 
cultivation of groundnut ou be carried 
on without limit of time. So too fuel 
ou by plunsd pro d ucti on yield us all 
the power which petrel gives to move 
motor vehloies. Petrol ou bo exhausted. 
The growth of trace tar fuel ou go on 
indefinitely. In the past, agrioultara has 
bam cramped by being viewed too 
exclusively as a means for providing food 
for mm and animals. Food for men and 
uimak is a form of power. The bodice 
of mm ud animals convert the potential 
energy of food Into kinetic energy. But 
there an other forms of power whioh 
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plut lift mn field. Pluto which are 
not anitable u food eu yet move 
machines of matter. Edible ante eu be 
both food and other power. UnediMe 
note oaanot be food bat yet be a eonree 
of power. There are treee which yield 
food or timber. Bat almoet all plants 
on eopply fuel. If the fnnotion of plut 
enltnre la moognlsed to be net only the 
prod notion of food bnt also the prodnotion 
of power, the eoope of agrioultan ie 
normonaly inoreaeed. The bogey of over- 
cultivation of food la removed. There 
ou be no fear of a elnmp in prioea with 
an ex ton ilon of irrigation. Irrigation ou 
be need first for all the food man needs. 
He does not get enongh now. Then it ou 
be nsed to prod nee fodder and boild op 
herds of valuable animals. Next it ou 
produce valuable muure for pluto. Last 
it ou grow timber ud fuel pluto. The 
eoope of agriculture with the help of 
irrigation is thus tremendously inoreaeed. 
It is not enough to say “draw more 
food". We need food. But we also need 
other things. We need motor vehicles, 
for whioh we must prodnoe oharooal or 
alcohol or oil. We need lighting. For 
this we have to prodnoe vegetable oil. 
Our slogu must be widened from " Grow 
more food" to "Grow more power”. 
For mineral power, you dig. Plut power, 
you grow. 

There are two major problems whioh 
I would suggest for research in regard 
to plut enltnre and plut techno¬ 
logy. The first is as to the supply of 
pure water. Pure water is as vital to 
plant oultare as steel ie to mineral 
technology. Water is the carrier of food 
from tbs soil to the plut. In Southern 
India, wo have land and su-light but 
not uough of fresh water. Ryots whu 
they dig wells more often get brackish 
water thu fresh water. The fresh water 
that oomas to us through riven k largely 
wasted Into the son. It is a shook to 
most people to hear that only 4 per out. 
of the Godavari river water that readies 
the uiout is used for irrigation and tbs 
rest wasted into tbs sea. Of the Krishna 
river water, only 8 per out is so used. 
The need for in or s as s d irrigation is dbvfoas. 
The fear of prodnoing mors phut growth 
thu is n ee d ed for food need not hereafter 


stand in the way of u ino rs as sd use of 
the Godavari ud Krishna waters. But 
simpler thu the building of new irrigation 
systems ud, Indeed, in addition to such 
new irrigation as is undertaken thpre is, 
I believe, soope for the reclamation of 
brackish water, inoluding sea water. The 
sea has over 97 per out. of frtah water. 
Enormous masses of this water lie by 
the shores of South India. That fresh 
water ou be made from sea water is 
known. But the process whioh is distil¬ 
lation is not cheap uough. I suggest 
it as a problem for Booth Indian intelli¬ 
gence that a way of making fresh water 
from sea water ud, indeed, all brackish 
water must be found. Tu years ago, 
it was my dream to replace Kerosene 
oil by vegetable oil for lighting our b^nss. 
To-day tee drum has oome true. I 
believe that tee other dream of mine 
about making fresh water from water 
containing over 97 per out. of fresh 
water will yet oome true. Whu it does. 
South India with lud. Sun-light ud 
fresh water will be a paradise on Earth. 
It will witneu tee conversion of Su-light 
into power needed for humu progress on 
a gigantic seals. So much for tee major 
prob'ew of plut culture. 

The major problem of plant technology 
teat I would place before you is tee 
making of engines with low temperatures. 
Mineral power is transformed into kinetic 
energy through great heat. Henoe iron 
needs to be its vehicle. Yet "*tei of 
engines including ourselves an working 
at tee temperatures of mu ud uimals 
ud pluto ud effiaisntly transforming food 
into *>»rgy. For inch low temperate res, 
wood ou be a vehicle. The oondition 
requisite for replacing iron by wood is 
tee discovery of low temperature engines. 
It should be possible to do it tenues 
Natan is making ante engines and working 
team. Gunot mu find tea secret of 
Natan? Mu, sating birds fly. bu learnt 
to fly. Let mu sseiog Natan mates fresh 
water from an water and making engines 
work at low temperatures team to do 
so too. 

With tele new power what new civili¬ 
sation shall wa build t The industrial 
civilisation of the last two outurtes was 
built out of limited material. Tbs 
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power released by the new Revolution 
will be from unlimited, materiel. The 
limita of development under the old 
Revolution were narrow. The new 
Revolution has eoope for Umitleu develop* 
meat.. - She ethioa of a oivilisation baaed 
on mineral power when if one man baa, 
another man baa not, will be replaced 
by the ethics of a oivilisation based on 
vital power when if one man haa, another 
man may have too. Baaed on the 
limitlees power of the San, onr new 
oivilisation will attain levels of plenty, 


idmosn 


gran dear of conception and execration, 
width of vision, ranges of goodness and 
greatness which the old oivilisation 
oonfioed to the narrow wails of material 
power dog from the bowels of the Barth 
could never reach. 

We shall, indeed, bo no longer children 
of the Barth alone. We shall also be 
the ohildren of the Sun, members of a 
great confederacy of planets with the Sun 
as the centre. She Son shall sustain us 
as our Father, while the Barth our 
mother takee us to her bosom. 
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CHURCHILL ON INDIA 

I. BY THE EDITOR 
0 


A T long last, Ur. Churchill has spoken. 

Those of us who have been anxious 
for a peaceful settlement of the deadlock 
with a view to create conditions favour¬ 
able to whole-hearted and effective War 
effort deplore that be should have spoken 
at all. For, in tone and substance, it is 
the most mischievous and disappointing 
that even Ur. Churchill has ever made. 
Not that Indian opinion ever expected 
much from one who has always been 
lift* 1 * to Indian demands. It was hoped, 
however, that the stress of events would 
maW« him change his views of India, 
even as it baa forced him to ohange 
his views of 8oviet Russia. Churchill is 
a quick-change artist and a well known 
opportunist too. But with regard to 
he has chosen to retain the same 
old ignorant view he held when, as a 
corporal he shared his opinions, as his 
fflod , with his barrack-room companions 
in Bangalore 40 yean ago. India 
re m «mbers only too well his malignant 
part in the Round Table dismissions and 
his determination to "defeat the White 
Paper scheme of Reaponsfble Home Rule 
for India”. It was he who asserted that 
no responsible person oontd suppose for a 
mo*n«it that Dominion Status is likely 
to be obtained for India within the life¬ 
time of any one now living". He 
a-.-*, that many snob settled facts 
KJTbnen unsettled in history. We 
well remember his diatom: “Tbs Britiah 


Government haa no intention whatever of 
relinquiehing effectual control of Indian 
life and progress. We have no intention 
of costing atoay that moat truly bright 
and pneioue jewel In the Crown of the 
King, which more than all our other 
Dominion* and Dependeneie* eonetitutee the 
glory and etrength of the British Empire.” 
Yes; Ur. Obnrohill will recollect some¬ 
thing of the kind said of the man of 
great possessions in a book of which he 
oannot be ignorant. 

In spite of this prononnoed hostility 
to legitimate Indian demands, the Indian 
Press and public have shown remarkable 
self-restraint in commenting cm his doings 
and words, not merely out of respect for 
his high office but more with a view 
not to create any embarrassment at a 
time of War which most be faced 
with unity and discipline. Ur. Churchill, 
by bis irresponsible stego-thnnder so full of 
mischievous and misleading propaganda, has 
shown that be ill-dseerves tint courtesy. 
His attempt to belittle the Congress 
which, daring Sir Stafford Grippe’ reoant 
visit to India was snob an all-important 
body that he thought fit to woo it so 
assiduously for eighteen days, his juggling 
with statistics to make the worse wear 
the better reason, his unabashed refereaoe 
to the presence of “white troope" in 
targe numbers to save the situation, 
—which by the way is a lamentable 
reflection on the loyalty of Indian soldiers 
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to whioh ho himself baa borne eloquent 
testimony in the wme speech—ere unworthy 
of one plaoed at the head of a great nation 
at thia supreme oritia in ita history. It 
la fait that even aa propaganda for foreign 
oonaumption, it ia pitiful stuff. Almoat 
ovory party ia the country and every 
l ead er who could apeak for any group, 
haa oaken in condemnation of the vioiooe 
statement Nationalieta, Liberala, Indepen- 
denta, Hindu Sabhaitei, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Leaden of the ao-oalled 
Dapreaaed Glaaaao, and not a few Europeans 
have all reacted to the epeeeh in the 
only way they oould. 

It makes dear how, aa far aa India 
ia concerned, Ur. Churchill, in the 
worda of a well-known organ of public 
opinion in the country “ ia aa dangeroualy 
irresponsible, aa arrogantly contemptuous 
and aa purblind as over Baoial arrogance 
and pride of power whioh he ia out 
to destroy in the enemy have taken 
oomplete possession of his own mind and 
warped hia judgment. What he thinks is 
a triumphant performance to the accom¬ 
paniment of atagomanaged cheers is in 
faot a tragedy. 

One recalls at thia moment the prophetic 
worda of Ur. Wedgwood Bonn, who as 
Secretary of State for India, made a 
vigorous criticism of Ur. Churchill's speech 
on the Bound Table Conference and 
pointed out the logical oonaequenoea of 
hia polioy. 

What that haa meant is lathi atlok and, after 
rifle, the machine gun. Yon must either base 
the Government on the aasent of the people or 
govern by force. The logical oonaaquenaa of 
aft. Churchill's policy, if put into foroe, ft 
G over nm ent by foroe, without the eeeeot of the 
people. The a l te rn ative is Gover nm ent by the 
people for the people. That ta why people of all 
parties have grasped the prineipft almost with 
unanimity. 

Fadings havs baen provoked to each 
on extent that even such warm 
Mid devoted Mmids of Britain as 
Sir Ohimanlal Beta! rad and Dr. 0. S. 
Arandals an losing faith ia his leadership. 
"It proves," taps the President of the 
Theosophloal Sodety, "that Ur. Churchill 
might to give place to Ur. Lloyd Oaorga 
and that tho So mss of C omm o n* ia in no 
wag fit to haa a power over India." 


u. Asnrasim 

cowman now mass ananas 
Hr. BOW. BAPBXJ t* B*. Bom 7AYAKAB 

We have road with muoh o o n occw and 
with groat disappointment Ur. OharebilTs 
speech on the Indian situation in tho 
House of Commons. In oar ooaatdered 
opinion, a speech like thia wjll in no 
way help, bat may worsen the situation. 

If. aa Ur. Cbnnhiil a t t e mp t s to make 
out, the Congress does not r e pr esen t the 
vast maao of the people, may wo oak 
why the Uualim League, tho Hindu 
Mabaaabha and other political bodies and 
the general public wore ignored doting 
the whole of this critical period? Wo 
wonder what Sir Stafford Crippc will say 
to Ur. Churchill's pica about the unrepre¬ 
sentative character of the Congress. Will 
he recall what he told both of no daring 
our interview in Delhi, that in hie 
opinion the Congress and the Uualim 
League done mattered for the purpose 
of the settlement and that if he saw no 
prospect of snob a settlement with them, 
then we need expect no change? .... 

Wo wooder if it is soffioieatly realised 
that apart from the Congreaa, all other 
parties in India are now insisting that 
India's position as a free country Should 
be declared during the war and that aha 
should have a National Government with 
liberty to organise the country's defence 
against Japan, with due reservations in 
regard to defenoe in tho internets of the 
country. . . , 

British history in Irebud, Canada, 
and other parts is replete with instances 
in whioh Government have negotiated 
with ‘ rebels * and snooessfully won 
them over. One of us can say from 
personal knowledge that on a similar 
occasion in the past, a noble Viceroy, 
when a British offiidal made uncompli¬ 
mentary comments about tho Ms Ur. C. B. 
Dus (who was then behind the ban), 
observed: ‘ Bemember, His Hajesty's 

prisoners to-day may be His Hajesty’s 
Hints ten to-morrow and His Hajesty’s 
Minktsrs to-day may be His Hajesty’s 
prisoners to-morow.* This being the 
position wo are compelled to say that 
Ur. Churchill's and Mr. Amory's speeches 
will produce the most d e le te ri ous offset 
on tiro Indian mind. 
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Dm. Bb GHOUXUL KBTALVAD 
The Prime Minister's statement in the 
House of Commons is, indeed, the most 
unfortunate »t tills jonotnre. It misses 
the realities of the Indian situation. The 
attempt to belittle tbe position and 
influence of tbe Congress and to make 
oat that jt represents only a minority of 
tbs Indian people will raise a smile. 

.... Tbe Prime Minister bee now made a 
wonderful discovery that the Congress, 
after all, has not mnoh influence and 
represents only a small portion of the 
Indian population. Strangely enough, 
when Sir Stafford Grippe was in India, 
he ran after the Congress all the time 
and acted as if nobody else mattered 
exoept the Congress, not even the Muslim 
League. If the Congress was so unimport¬ 
ant as the Prime Minister now seeks to 
make oat, why did not Sir Stafford Cripps 
and the British Government negotiate 
with those who, in the Prime Minister's 
opinion, formed the majority of the 
Indian population. . . . 

While it is necessary that lawlessness and 
violence should be sternly pot down in 
the interests of the oonntry, the Prime 
Minister should have realised that mere 
repression will not solve tbe difficult 
tangle of the Indian situation... I am afraid 
the Prime Minister has forgotten that in 
oertaia circumstances, silenoe is golden. 

Bis M. VI8VEBWARAYA 
The British Prime Minister in his speeoh 
on India the other day stated that the 
Indian National Congress, which is fighting 
for the freedom of the country, was 
sustained by oertain manufacturing and 
financial interests. I am not personally 
aware that any funds have been given 
to this cause by the interests named, but 
even if they have been given, there can 
be no moral turpitude in such an aot. 
Do not English businessmen contribute to 
party funds and get protection and help 
in their world-wide eoonomio enterprises? 
In India too, it should be recognised 
that for developing industries we want 
eoonomio freedom. The straggle in India 
to-day is to seek amelioration or relief 
from conditions which threaten to stabilise 
p ov e r ty and auike it difficult for the vast 
monies of our popnlation to keep them¬ 
selves alive. 


Ms. ALUS SCX 
(8ind Pnrnit and PmUttU, Ami M m K m B<m 4) 

Mr. Oburohill's statement in tbe Bouse 
of Commons oonfirms tbe belief that the 
British Government bad at no time any 
desire to part with power and to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of India, and 
that although they are waging the present 
war in defsnos of democracy and freedom, 
so for as India is oonoorned, they wish 
to continue their imperialistic domination 
over this country. This is not only 
unfortunate but tragic, both for India 
and for tbe internet of the United Nations. 
Every Indian is fully ooovinoed that the 
communal, racial, or political differences 
are the creation of British diplomacy as 
an excuse for continuing the Bitiab hold 
over India. Mr. Churohiirs juggling with 
figures and attempt to minimise the 
wide-spread discontent in this oouatry may 
deceive the British pnbHo, hot it will 
surely not deceive those who know the 
real situation in India. . . . 

On behalf of the Asad Muslims, we 
emphatically repudiate the vile allegation 
that 80 million Muslims of India do not 
desire immediate independence for their 
oonntry, or are in any way loss patriotic 
than any other community in India. . . . 

Da. SHY AM PRASAD, Dm. MOONJE A OTHERS 
or ram anmc smatm ooKarma 

.... It is mainly the failure of the British 
Government to transfer power to Indian 
hands and to recognise the free states 
of India, consistent with the declared war 
aim of tbe Allied Powers, that has created 
a deep feeling of frustration and resent¬ 
ment in the minds of the Indian people, 
irrespective of political affiliations. . . . 

Tbe demand for Indian freedom and for 
an immediate transfer of power to an 
Interim National Government has not boon 
made by tbe Congress alone, bat by all tils 
important political partita in tbo oouatry. 

Does net Mr. Churchill realise that, in 
spite of all apparent diversities, there 
is one demand which can be truly called 
tbe National Demand of India, that India's 
freedom most be recognised and that 
England should surrender power to a 
National Government in India forthwith? 
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Ma. M. N. J08HI. HU 
(Omtrai 8m n s y , JUUadia Trait Vaim Omtrm) 

Ur. Churchill's statement ahow lack 
of understanding of the real situation la 
India. To hold the Congress responsible 
for the violent ontboret of indignation 
of the people ia to ignore the hot that 
theaa ootborata have follovred the arreat 
of M a ha t m a Gandhi and other Oongreaa 
leader a. Mr. OhorebiU aeema to be ohiivioaa 
that the main objeotive of the Government, 
at thia time, ia to get the whole-hearted 
inpport of the people of India in the 
defence of the country. Even if the 
Government aoooeeda in anppreaaiag the 
Oongreaa, the Government will not gchieve 
its main objeotive of rallying the people 
roond it . . . He ignorea the faot 

that even the Mnalim League and the 
Hindu Mahaaabha and praotioally the 
whole oountry are with the Congress 
in demanding the tranafer of real power 
to Indiana. . . . 

Fwr. BVUAYVK KABIR 

For the internet of Indo-Britiah rela¬ 
tione aa well aa for the aake of 

democracy and oiviliaation, it ia imperative 
that Ohurofailla and Amerya and ail that 
they repreaent should be ewept away 
from English publio life. . . . 

The arrogant and ignorant apeeeh of 

Mr. Winston Churchill has not surprised 
any one who knows hla past history. In 
1940, the Quality of the British people 
saved them in spite of the deoadenoe 
of garrulous leadership. It would be a 
tragedy if Mr. Ghurohill ia really irreplace¬ 
able to-day; for he cannot see the writing 
on the wall and is handing etraigfat for 
di sa st er and dee traction. .. . 

He. K. U. MOMBHE 
(ge-JfMrtir, Btmbay) 

Who has gained, one may aak, by thia 
vulgar inaoienoe of the Britieh Pm 1 **! 
Britain's loir haa been oast with India, 
and friendly India ia aa ament i a ! to Britain 
aa a friendly America ia her boar ot 
trial. Boom day, ia apita of aabre-rattling, 
India will have to be wooed and won aa 
a friend and comrade. And every hoar 
that passe d by, with India's friendship 
ktsamre, is fraught with the greatest 
danger to Britain herself. 


Bll 

Dm Bm 0. P. HAMAgWAMI AIYAB, UAL 
.... Mr. Ohnrofaiil, says that there an 
in India 50 million depressed Masses or 
untouchables aa they am called bmaiian 
they an supposed to defile their Hindu 
oo-religiooista by their preaenoe or by 

their shadow. ... It is a matter 
of surprise that those who have 
furnished materials for hia generalisation 
have forgotten that in Travanoon them 
is no natouehability and that Travanoon 
contains six million people. It may 
be stated without fear of contradiction 
that in the 8tate of Travanoon, there 
i« no unteuobability, unapproachabUfty, 
pollution, or 1 defiling of their Hindu 
oo-re ligi onists by tbeir preaenoe or by 

their shadow.’ Moreover, this 8tato is 
not alone in this respect. Adverting 
only to Indian India, Banda, Indora 
and many other States have passed 
similar legislation and abolished untoucha- 
bility. One would have expected from 
the Premier some qualification and nmy 
recognition of theae facts but, his speech 
shows that even he can be charged with 
inaccuracy. . .. 

Mb. MAHOMED KAHUtODDOt 
[Pntiitat, AU-IaOo Momm Cs ajtrmet) 

Speaking as the head of the Momin 
Community, which has in its ranks mom 
than 40 million Indian Muslima, let me 
make it clear that our disapproval of 
what misguided people am doing to express 
their resentment against the arreat of 
Congress leaders notwithstanding, Urn 
entire Momin Community, whole-heartedly 
endorsee the Oongreaa demand for an 
immediate declaration of India'e indepen¬ 
dence and the tranafer of teal power and 
authority Into Indian hands, to enaMo the 
o ountr y to defend ite snored soil against 

Mb. A. V. THAKXAR 

[Omni Bmttmy, M-UHa Barijm8mkBm$k) 
It is true that Harijaas still suffer 
from oortain social disabilities, to nmovo 
which efforts an being made an an 
extensive aoale. But is it fair to say 
that in the year 1941, 60 millions of 
Harijana defile their Hindu oo-religioniats 
by ttieir preaenoe or by their shadow? 
And even though Doming from the month 
of the Premier of Gnat Britain, eon ft 
be anything else hut false propaganda?.., 
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Bn P. THAKUBDAS, 8a R. f«»KHOY * OTHERS 
If anything is oaloulatod to embitter 
feeling, provoke soepiolon nod consequently 
impnir Indin'e wnr effort, it ie eentimenta 
of the type to white the Britieh Premier 
gere' mute intempernte ntternnoe. Nor 
anfortanntely did Amery’s epeeoh displny 
nny more generooe foreeigbt or statosmao- 
ehip. We ore oonetrnined to eny tbnt if 
the reoeot reeolation of the All-Indin 
Oongreee Committee proved weioome to 
Tokyo, the epeeahee of the Premier nnd 
the Secretary of State for Indin will 
exoite equal jabilntion in thnt quarter. 

People ennnot be blodgeoned into co¬ 
operation. Thnt ie n foot which the 
Britieh Government both in Whitehall 
nnd Indin would do well to renliae. 
Every provocative ntternnoe directed to¬ 
ward* this country, every notion calculated 
to wound or humiliate cannot bat harden 
publk) opinion nnd make tee tack of 
thoee genuinely eager to oaiiat tee wnr 
effort oorreepondingty more diffloult. 

Bn. a RAJAOOPALACH ARl 
(Ex-Pnmitr, Mmbut) 

Ur. Oharohil! hoe tried to cover hie 
Indian policy of drift with inveetive. 
The formal odherenoe to the Cripps 
offer ie eabetantinlly falsified by the 
nature of the plena and defences pet 
forward against tee Indian demand. They 
serve to confirm tee wide-spread distrust 
of British promises and intentions. It is 
unnec e ssa r y to show up the many 
fallacies in detail of tee British Premier’s 
propaganda speech. The main and fatal 
error of the attitude is that it aggravates 
tee already dangerous isolation of the 
Indian civil population from the defence 
of Indio—on attitude teat cannot be 
justified even to the Imperialists of 
Britain, unless they are assured that 
Japan haa been finally held up in tee 
Pooiflo. .. . 

BAJA BIB XAHABAJ SISOH 
While Mr. Churchill is right in stating 
tent tee Congress does not represent tee 
whole of tee people of Indio, he forgets 
that It has a muoh larger following, and 
oommaods mute more sympathy than he 
c o nce iv e s. Nor is it tone to suggest, 
even by tamiteatba, teat a majority of 
members of tee C on gr ess party are in 
league trite tee Japa n ese . 


Mo. V. D. BAVABXAB 
(A* Mmt, AIM«Ku SMt Mate Mte) 

Mr. Churohill’s s peec h has served so a 
sharp reminder to all oonoerned that 
moral obligations have no place in stern 
and realistic politics as atari ohms counts. 
Haa not Mr. Churoh ill told Parliament 
toot there are now more British forces 
in India than there had ever been and 
was not that the only convincing a» g«mj m t 
he advanced to assure England teat there 
woe no need for them to be noxious 
about the security of India? We need 
2 ?t take Mr. Churchill very seriously. 
The future of India does not lie in tee 
lap of Mr. Churchill, hot it lies iu tee 
lap of tee war god. 

Ob. GEORGE S. ARCNDALE 
(PnMent, Tin ThtotopMeal SooMJy) 

This unstatosmnnlike speech will be 
prejudicial to tee carrying on oMhe war; 
for it will harden against Britain nli 
elements whioh have been hoping for tee 
best; it will substantially inoreose the 
inflaenoe of tee revolutionary elements in 
the oountry; it will greatly hearten Japan. 
It proves teat Mr. Churchill ought to 
give place to Mr. Lloyd George and that 
the House of Commons is in no way fit 
to have power over India. It largely 
justiflce thoae who* demand India's freedom 
and virtual independence, and it muet 
gravely imperil tee safety of the whole 
Commonwealth and the course of the 
war to victory. ... 

Poor J. H. am His. X. E. OOU8IXB 

The recent speeches of Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Amery have tamed these more 
vague emotions (irritation and frustra¬ 
tion; into something perilously near to 
bitterness, mistrust and mutual fear 
between tee roees. Bo for as we can 
judge, unices some change of prftay 
and atmosphere oomes quiokly from tee 
people and statesmen of England, we 
form, toe dangerous poesMita of e 
condition of unrest and hatred, white will 
be specially pitiable because it need not 
Mate sate a stags if England wUJ only 
do now what her political leaders have 
promised to do later and at once taet efer 
her mwer over India into the bands of 
a National Government,. * 



TOWARDS ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 

Bt Prof, prem ohahd ualhotba 


T HIS war ia going to bo i grant 
leveller. Tbs hegemony of ono 
oonniry orar largo territories will ditappeor. 
It is a war batween fundamental iaaoaa 
md tha dootrins of self-determination for 
nations no against tha dootrino of 
of a race orar other radee, 
supposed to bo less advanosd, is going 
to tritunpb. Ibis war will settle tbo 
boob of Imperialism in India. 

Political and economic independence an 
tbo oonnter-parts of a complete national 
freedom. We want to be masters in our 
own oountry and it is foolish to think 
that we oan oven at this stage of 
awakened* consciousness be satisfied with 
the form without the substance of 
freedom. 

As explanation of the insertion of the 
"Commercial Safeguards” in tha Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1985 is to be 
fonnd in tbe large financial stake which 
Britiah inreators have acquired in India. 
These investments are partly in the 
form of loans raised on behalf of the 
Government of India in the L m >* < ra 
Money Market and chiefly in the form of 
iavostmonte aooght in the country on 
private aoooont. 

India hold its reasrves with the Bsssrve 
ia stsrling assets. That was natural 
on aoooont of the high place that 
starling hold in tha world monoy market 
and the need for annual starling remit¬ 
tances on aoooont of ‘Boms Charges' 
from India to England. Thus at the end 
of August 1989, the starling assets of the 
Bsoorve b were Be. 89*50 crates ia 
tha tarn department (as a part of tbo 
fidaoiary portion of the Paper Currency 
Bsssrve) and Be. 4*44 orores in the Banking 
M 


department. The present war led to Era 
creation of bogs sterling reserves la favour 
of India, because of paymsnts to be 
made by the British Government to the 
Government of India arising i oat of 
purc h ases made ia India and war expen¬ 
diture which are to be debited to tbe 
British treasury, Tbe sterling re se rv es 
accumulated in India's favour batween 
September 1, 1989, and Maroh 81, 1949 
are of tbe tone of 8800 millions. In 
order to utilise the piling up sterling 
reserves, it was agreed to repatriate (that 
is to bring home or convert foreign debt 
into rapes debt) tbe sterling debt of 
India. In the years 1989-40 to 1940-41, 
tha total sterling debt cancelled against 
the c r ea ti on of rupee counter-parts held 
on Government account or issued to the 
public was of the rains of 8 9917 millions 
or Bs. 88*71 orores. The purchase demand 
of sterling ia the open market in t an ha 
oaused their prioes to i n oree se . This was 
not in tha interest of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, beoauae tint made the buying of 
sterling dear. With the co-operation of 
the British Government, a programme of 
large-scale sterling repatriation was carried 
out from 8th February, 1941. Thus 8100 
million worth of sterling stocks of various 
dates maturing between 1917 to 1969 and 
carrying rates of interest from 8 to 8 
per cent, wore cancelled and then rupee 
oounter-parts issued. Without the British 
Vesting Order and a simitar notification 
under tbe Defence at India Boles in India, 
the holders of long-dated stsrling loans 
could not bo made to surrender their 
stacks. Incidentally the pur cha s e of 
sterling s t oc ks released capital in England 


which found re-investment ip British war 
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loons ud thus mode It poMible lor 
the Government there to borrow on 
easy terms. 

The total sterling debt of the Govern¬ 
ment . ot Indie deoreeeed from £180*0 
millions on Slot Merab, 1940, to £199*87 
million on 81et Merab, 1941. The total 
eterling eeoaritiee need sinoe the beginning 
of the wer till the end of February, 
1949, for the repetrietion of loene here 
been of the value of £100 whiob ie 
equivalent to Be. 188 ororee. To tbie 
earn meg be edded Be. 80 ororee worth 
ot eterling eeonritiee need ap in paroheelng 
Si per oent. end 8 per oent. loene. Thae 
Be. 888 ororee worth of eterling beienoee 
here been utilised since the commonoement 
of the wer. Even efter these disburse¬ 
ments, Indie hee eooamnleted to her 
belenoe eterling reserree ot en equivalent 
veins of Be. 909*40 ororee. Daring 1948-48, 
Indie ie expected to be credited with 
eterling beienoee on e scele ledger 
then tbet in the preeediag year. The 
figure mey tonoh £800 million. The 
eterling eoeamnletion of £ 800 million 
sinoe the oommenoement of the wer till 
the end of Merab, 1949, more then saflloed 
to repey Indie's eterling debt of £960 
million end the parobese prioe of the 
Bengel end N. W. Beilwey end Die 
Bohilkhend end Kamnen Beilwey. 

Whet should Indie do with her hags 
eterling reserves? 

Sterling bee depreciated eoneiderebly 
sinoe the wer. In the post-wer period, 
the demand for sterling will not be keen, 
rather it would be otherwise. Payment 
to countries from whom Mm hee borrowed 
during the wer would pnt e farther 
downward presents on sterling. Thae 
Indie would not be advised to pot her 
reserves in e store of nine which is likely 


to depreciate. Indie cannot convert her 
sterling reserves into dollar, because the 
Government of Indie hue commandeered 
the dollar resources of individuals for 
making wer purchases ie Amerioa. Indie 
mey keep a pert of her surplus in sterling 
reserves In the interest of poet-war inter¬ 
relations between India and England and 
as a means of international settlement. 
However badly damaged, eterling would 
have a place tor itself la the post-war 
monetary soheme of the World. Bat to 
hold Ml the surplus in tbs securities 
of one oonntry is dearly inadvisable. 
Sterling surplus mey be utilised for 
compulsory repayment of starling securi¬ 
ties issued on behalf of the Port Trusts 
end city corporations. We mey also 
purchase oompeny-meneged railways like 
tits Bengal Nsgpar Beilwey, South Indian 
Beilwey end the M. ft 8 . ML Beilwey. 
These purchases will farther the pro¬ 
gramme of nationalisation of railways 
undertaken by the Government. 

Another means of transport, which can 
be nationalised with great profit, is the 
coastal transport. At present tbs coastal 
trade of India is the monopoly of the 
noo-nationala. Attempts made by the 
Indian shipping companies to get a fortune 
in tills field ot transport have been 
thwarted by the foreign companies adopting 
a policy of rate catting. Our sterling 
surplus eno be utilised to pnrahaee 
shares of sash shipping oompaotos. 

The coal mining industry onn also be 
purchased where the investment ie in 
sterling. 

Other public utility concerns with 
sterling capital ana also be bought over 
as going busi n es s es. 

The tea industry in India to at pr ese nt 
selling its entire surplus produce in 
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the British Market. Nationalisation of 
tea plantation should sot present great 

Tba war baa meant increasing ooatrol 
of the Government over the field of 
production and home the nationalisation 
of a few baaio industries can easily fit 
in with the Zeitgeist of the present 
situation. 

She extant to whioh the stranglehold 
of foreign capital on Indian oommaroe 
and industry is ioosensd, to that extent, 
the necessity of any commercial safeguards 
of the type to be formed in the 
Government of India Aot of 19W will be 
found to be redundant. As the oontroi 
of the affairs of India are to pose from 
the British to the Indian hands, the 
extent of eoonomie liberation obtained 
through the proper use of sterling surplus 


now at the disposal of India wfil make 
the process of the parting of power by 
the British rested intonate an euthanasia 

National m a n a gem ent of pnbllo utility 
services like transport service and a-few 
other industries will net present net 
difficulties in view of India’s* existing 
experience in the management of sash 
like oonosrns which are at preasnt 
already under public management. 

A resolution was moved in the OsuaeB 
of State by Bm'tie Pt. Hird y ana t h 
Eunsru urging upon the Government to 
utilise India's surplus sterling isssitss 
for purchasing British interests in 
esse nt i a l industries. Our huge sterling 
reserves must be utilised in the best 
interest of the country, or rise they will 
become embarrassing and a speculative 
form of store of value. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON 

By Mb, a. evebabd babtholombusz 


T BB promulgation of the Ceylon 
University Ordinance on July 1, 
1941, has heralded the dawn of a new 
era in Ceylon. The first acade m i c year 
of the University oommsnosd on July 14th 
and is to be followed by a osremooiai 
opening, wbioh will take the form of a 
Convocation by the time this ap pea rs in 
print. The vicissitudes of the titanic 
struggle over the Ceylon University 
question for more years than one oan 
care to remember are never th e l es s interest¬ 
ing, in a way, for the light they throw 
on the idiosynoraoiee of our legislators. 
Unfortunately, most of the aotors in the 
drama have vanished. The cohoes of tits 
ooniliot sound strangely remote to the 
pmuil hut the story of those 

feverish days and nights is worth recalling. 


Be that as it may, what eould not be 
done during pesos time has been achieved 
during war time. Indeed, the war has 
bean "a blessing in disguise”, for it has 
given Ceylon a University sooner than It 
would otherwise have bora the case. The 
est abl ish ment of the University at such 
a critical Juncture in the history of the 
world is unique in more respects than 
one and has created another mffsstnun In 
the oultunl pr ogr es s of the Island. 

The need of a Ceylon University had 
for long boon a pressing problem. Bush 
well-known public men as Sir rnnnamhalam 
Arunachriam, Sir Poanembalem Bamana- 
than. Sir Manus Fernando, Sir Jamas 
Pieris and later Mr Baton Jsyatilaha, the 
present Boms Minister (who has sinos 
basn sleeted to a life Membership of the 
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Ceylon University Court ter distinguished 
services rendered to education), w"onget 
others, wen the chief egitatore. M a tt e rs 
come to a heed with the peeeiog of the 
Indian Education Aot in 1001, when 
Ceylon edueetionel inetitutione wen die- 
affiliated ' by the Oeleatto University. 
Prior to tills enactment, atudente in 
Ceylon wen compelled to proceed to 
Oalcntta for their degree oowee—in the 
abeenoe of snob facilities in the Island— 
till 1885, when the esaminations wan 
conducted in Ceylon. 

Inspired by the horning seal of 
Sir F. Arnnaobaiam, the prime mover, 
then came into being, in 1806, the 
Ceylon University Association. Its first 
task was to urge the Governor of 
Ceylon to appoint a Committee “ to 
enquire into the question of seoondary and 
higher education in the Colony". The 
problem was partially solved by a 
resolution puased by the Ceylon Legis¬ 
lative Council on August SI, 1017, for 
the establishment of a University College 
in Colombo, for degrees conferred by the 
London University, and the College was 
declared open by B. H. the Governor 
an January 81, 1081. The agitation ter 
a full-fledged University was. however, 
continued. A step towards the consum¬ 
mation of that ideal was achieved, tines 
years later an March 80, when tiis 
Legislature passed a vote af Be. 8 millions 
for the proposed University of Ceylon. 
That decision was so m omentous and so 
far-reaching in its possible effects that 
its origin needs to be dearly understood. 

On February 88, 1017, tho University 
Sits Committee, after n metionions 
•nuriantian of the pros sad cone hi all 
its aspects, reported that the Uni vanity 
riwatd bo of a unitary and residential 


type, and further tost it ahonM be 
lo ca t e d in the Dumbara Vaitsy osar 
Sandy. The piquant situation c rea t e d by 
aorimooioos discussions over tin almost 
trivial question of tbs sits alono was n 
stumbling-Moot in the attainment of this 
ideal. Thereafter it resolved into a battle 
of sites by the two opposing foeUons. 
The debate in the Legislative Council 
opened on October 87, 1017, when the 
Bolter’s Bond site in Colombo was 
rejected on December 15th. On March 8th 
of the following year a resolution was 
passed for the establishment of the 
University in Sandy. Yet another school 
of thought was of the opinion that tho 
beat interests of tho students could be 
served by the grant of echolarthips to 
enable them to prooeed to tbs United 
Kingdom for higher qualifications. 

Tbs Ceylon University Commission, 
prosified over by Lord Biddel, and 
appointed by tin Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, issued its report on 
January >0, 1880. The proposals wars 
Incorporated in a BUI and introduced in 
tin Legislative Council in the following 
year, but unhappily, before it oould pees 
the Third Beading, tho Condi had 
to ha dissolved owing to the introduction 
of Constitutional Reforms. It is neither 
espedtent nor desirable to go into the 
mat t e r at length, soften it to cay that 
the spathetio noonecm for the public 
wool, so tang » running sore, oured only 
by dogged pa ti e n cs , one* mors broke out, 
weakening its moral fibre and poisoning 
it with acoptidom. It is hard to under¬ 
stand why tho Conndltoro ahonM have 
preferred to this shrewder noons' n 
somewhat pettifogging view of tho possi¬ 
bilities opened up by the revival of tho 
original decision in regard to their own 
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petti—fatf sites. The Oonooil finally 
deoided to adhere to too original decision, 
via., toe acquisition at toe K—dy .site. 

A farther step wee taken on August 14, 
1941, when Dr. W. Ivor Jennings wee 
appointed Principal of the Ceylon Univer¬ 
sity College, consequent on the retirement 
at Profes so r & Harrs, ujl, O.U., so 
well known in Indian edooationsl circles. 
Since the arrival of Dr. Jennings, who 
hoe now been appointed Vioe-Ohanoelior 
of toe Ceylon University, there has 
been a complete metamorphosis of this 
long oatstanding issue. In a well reasoned 
memorandum he has adduced a oagent 
ease for the immediate conversion of 
the Ceylon University College from its 
present status to that of a fall-fledged 
University. Shat toe University of Ceylon 
will not be a shoddy degree factory is 
elearly outlined in Dr. Jennings' document: 

“ Though toe assoc ia ti on with LopA'e* 
has produced many defects, it has 
compelled toe College to prepare its 
students to a higher examination standard. 
It is urgently neoessary that toot standard 
should be maintained end not be debased 
to those of most Indian Universities. This 
is toe burden of toe advioe constantly 
repeated to ms by University teachers 
and administrators in England. It aeoords 
with my own experience. Though I have 
had many very able Indian students, we 
have never been able to equate Indian 
degrees with British, Dominion or 
AwmAiae degress. If the effect of 
erecting a University of Ceylon is to 
lower toe degree standard, I am not 
p reps— I to recommend it." 

In — nth nr masterly contribution, Dr. 
Jtomtog ■ proceeds to give equally strong 
roaoane in rooommending toot the 
University-to-be should be a u to n omou s. 


U7 

These r ene w e are so self-evident that toe 
mere stating of them appear almost a 
platitude. In olaiming complete aesdemie 
freedom for the Ceylon Univendtr, at a 
leetureon “ The Ideal Social Order" delivered 
by Dr. B. Asirvatham of the Madras 
University at the Control Y» M. C. A., 
Colombo, Dr. Jennings, who prodded, 
referred to toe obstacles to toe proper 
development of toe University, adding 
that "the only solution is for ns to 
establish and maintain owtaot with our 
neighbours as far off ae Australia, Sooth 
Africa and Manila, bat even mote with 
India and Burma, and above ail with 
Madras. If national seif-eaftoieaoy and 
rules about leave out of the Island 
prevents us from joining the «■»«■«% 
of learning, we are doomed to mediocrity 
at toe beet.” 

The grant of full autonomy was a 
thorny question. This anxiety to have 
a Unger in every pie (on toe part of the 
Coi”HUors) eon well be understood. Bo¬ 
on their antiquated plane of thought they 
failed to grasp the terms of the problem. 
It had to be pointed out that though the 
Government of the United Kingdom made 
an annual contribution of if,490,000 to 
the British Universities, it did not seek 
to ooatrol them in any way. B i »iiariy 
Local Government Bodies in the U. X. 
contributed 9600,000 annually to the 
Universities bat did not ask for any 
measures of control of toe Universities. 
The first essential is that University 
education mast be divorced from 
all political inter f ere n ce and State 
control if it is to be one worthy of 
Ceylon. Sir Bar— Jayotilakn in his 
Budget upeooh hut year observed that; 
” Our University, if it is going to servo 
toe aountry, must have fr eed om — regoeds 
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its pursuit of stadias— freed*" from 
asternal control, whethar that control 
la going to be eieroised by the Education 
Oommittoe or by the Department of 
Education or anybody elee.” Aa a matter 
of fact, even the Ceylon University 
Oommiesioa had adrooatod the imporatlvo 
need of aoademio freedom and freedom 
from State control being granted to the 
University. However, the constitution of 
the Dniveraity of Ceylon aa paaead by the 
Ceylon State Ooonoll to not all it oogbt 
to be in thia regard. 

It to now pioiioeed to carry on the 
Dniveraity in Colombo before the transfer 
to Handy, chiefly owing to the delay in 
the change-over from London eyllabnaee 
to ayllabnaae nibble to local oondttiona, 
neeeaaitated by the exigenoiea of the 
aitnation created by the war. fho 
eonatitotion to modelled on the lineo 
of that proposed by the Ceylon Dniveraity 
Oommiaeion and oloeely followa tboae 
obtaining in the leading Dnivarsities of 
Great Britain, the Dominions and in 
India (since the Report of the Oalentta 
Dniveraity Commission in ISIS). Dee 
piovision has been made for the Penalties 
of Arte, Soienoe, Oriental languages 
and Hedioine. It to hoped to inolode 
the Paontoiea of Law, Bnginaerieg and 
Agrioaltnre and the institotloo of a Board 
for the Training of Seashore in the 
not distant future, 

She planning of the Dniveraity has 
been entrusted to Mr. L. P. ▲bororombto, 
the Profeaeor of Sown Hanning, Dniver¬ 
aity College, London, in oollaborattoa with 
Hr. JL C. Holliday, the Sewn Planning 
Oenenltank Incidentally, Pr of es sor Absr- 
orombie baa been ssieoted to re-plan 
Greater London after the war. She 
n et ani work an the site of the Ceylon 
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Dniveraity wae oommenoad an Jane I, 
1M1. Dr. Jsnnings has r ef erred, in 
eologtotlo terms, to the ptone and site at 
Kandy, dedaring that “Kandy itself to 
one of the moat baantifol towns in the 
world and the Paradoniya Gardena (naan 
by) have set a standard which Mm 
D niveraity most emulate.... we have 
aa environment which, properly treated, 
•boo Id be one of the flnaet in the 
world. ... Whan yon areata a Dniveraity 
yon oast yoor bread upon the waters with 
the intention of finding it after many 
years. Men may oosse and earn may 
go. bat the MabavoH (river) and the 
Dniveraity go on for aver.” 

She s t a gna t i on and the beaitattoos of 
the poet twenty-one yearn oogbt to 
disappear and the Ceylon State Cocscil 
has to play a much worthier part than 
it baa played hitherto. It to neither the 
wish nor in aoeordaaoo with the tempera¬ 
ment of MM people that its representatives 
in the Legislators should perpetually saom 
to aet as haabss open the wheels of 
ed u catio nal progress and tint they should 
spend so mnoh of their time in 
ob se s s paring criticism. As the tote 
Sir Phnaambalam Arnnaohalam vt trr a d 
aa far book as 1806: 


' One need not be a prophet to 
anticipate that Ceylon to destined from 
its central position and its historical and 
religions a ssoc ia t ions to be a (sens of 
eastern and western ratoon throughout 
the But And to nurni— i 
iofloaoot over the world's thought.” 


May the Dniveraity of Ceylon—bora of 
Mm inspiration of tong cherished dmoma 
and ptone ho p es b soo m e aa integral past 
of Ceylonese life and may Its products 
he shining tights helping to link Western 
nod W este rn col tote and ineHtattons. 



HISTORY AS PROPAGANDA 

By Mb. Y. 0. RAMAKBI8HNAN. *.*. 


T HBBB m not long ago a thealogioal 
Profeeaor who vaa determined sot 
la impoaa hia own views oa bk students, 
la daaiiag with ancient dogmas, ha alwaya 
triad to pot tho oaaa tor both aides. 
Tb* juriMnua hiatoriao who ia alwaya 
toying to pot the oaoe (or both aidaa ia 
generally the hiatoriao without a poblio. 
M» tho jadgo to Drydoa'a play, man are 
annoyed whan the defending connaal 
opaata tho opinion eo admirably foatooatad 
by the proeeontion. The judge would 
have bean atill more greatly bewildered 
if the two aidea bad bean preaented with 
equal signs of oonviotion by tow aeme 
mao. That ia why aome hiatoriana have 
not bean ashamed to raoommand a oertain 
degree of bias as a neoaaaary ingredient 
to history. Mo laaa a historian than 
J. B. Bury baa maintained that, within 
due limits, historical method should be 
aa aoientiflo as biologioal and yet he aaya: 
‘ I do not think freedom from bias ia 
possible and I do not think it daairabla. 
Whoever writes oomplately free from bias, 
will produce a oolourleaa and dull work.' 
Bishop Stubbs remarks. ‘It seams as if 
history oould not be written without a 
oertain spite’ and he adds: 'Tho moat 
eSaotivs histories have usually bean partial, 
Ska those of Tacitus, Gibbon, Maeanlay 
and Mommsen.' b them any event worth 
writing about on which the writer oaa 
toU to have a definite Mas if the subject 
really anpffa his interest t Otherwise 
ho cannot hope to produoa anything that 
wUi engage Mm a t t e nti o n of the world. 
Mo history oan be toatoucMve if the 
pnsunalltj of tha writer is entirely 
loppremad, h o weve r fiarilleae It may be 
to detail, however carefully the historical 


method may be applied. This to tone, hat 
it to one of thoee awkward troths of which 
we mast so many in Ufa and wVdi- it to 
vary difficult to apply. Bias to good np 
to a point and coma spite leads ’a tang to 
history aa to social intercourse. But in 
neither oaaa it moat go too tor and It to 
praotoely the ‘too far’ that arenas* 
dispute. Bow often have we seen 
Macaulay called a ‘bad* historian baaauae 
of hia prejudices! Gibbon baa similarly 
boon a tt ac ked . Coleridge declared that 
Gibbon's atyle was one to which it was 
impossible to tell the truth. If Mommsen 
became a text-book, said Freeman, 'the 
result would b* foU of evil not only 
for historical truth but tor political 
morality also’. Tho ‘apite’ which Bury 
desiderated may spring from the moat 
various oauaae and lead to the most 
various results. Biographies of a at at aeas a o 
have bean not infrequently inspired torn 
by admiration of tbeir boro than tor 
hatred of their hero's rival; then are 
Uvet of DtoraeU which are really slanders 
an Gladstone, and lives of Bobasptorr* 
which an to offset denunciations of 
Oantaa. 

Wa may pass over many of tha partisan 
histories of early times and ooafia* our 
attention to aom* of tbs recent MOwhy 
Traitaabka's whole aim was tho glorifi¬ 
cation of Boasts to general and tha 
Hohaneollama to partioular and tot the 
wild bursts of national grids which 
followed the suouasatal man of ISM, 
IBS* and 1870; h* obtained an oothoafoatic 
following comparable with that whtoh 
Hitl er gains to-day. Tha sanitation of 
Prussia meant, of oowse, the deprumton 
of Fames, and TnMaohke cot about the 
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depression with a will. Nor did ha qua 
the political idaaa of wbioh 
vara the antithesis of the Prussian. 
Oerlyls la another typical example of a 
historian who had an extraordinary gift 
of dreasing op prejudice so aa to look 
like moral indignation. His eolt of the 
superman, followed aa it was by 
Nietseohe'a still deeper adoration and 
eapported by a complete misunderstanding 
of the Darwinian dootrioe of the anrvivri 
of the fittest has had its practical 
ootoome in the emergence of the many 
wonld-be Napoleons of onr day, Oarlyle 
proaohed that the dark raoea most 
kowtow to the white raoea, hot H. 8. 
Chamberlain went farther end promulgated 
the theory that there are certain white 
races which are the chosen ones—we are 
here not far from the modern Nasi or 
Faeoist theory—and he tried to prow 
that the Nordic race is superior to all 
others and all othera most admit this 
fact. Few hooks hare been mote popular 
or infloentiai than this strange farrago. 
The Kaiser perused it with admiration 
end the German public followed suit. 
Not that we most ooodema Germany 
done for sooh fantasies. Almost every 
nation at one time or another has 
imagined itself the elect of God, and 
whenever a small fraction of the nation 
has won a viotory in war, the least 
martial of the oitisens feels a glow of 
pride, Imagines that be has bad something 
to do with the triumph end swaggers 
sheet as if he were a superior being. 
After Wotfo'a viotory at Quebec, the 
London grocers and drapers pot on an 
aristocratic air and ae Goldsmith remarked, 
showed prMe in their port, defiance in 
their ape ae the r e c og n ised lords of 
human kind. Much greater men have 
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fostered the delation. 'When God,’ said 
Hilton, 'is decreeing to begin some great 
period, ho reveals himsstf to his servants, 
and aa hie manner is, first to hie 
Englishmen,' It is often found tint many 
historians hove not iadoigni in diroot 
falsehood. Skilful omission may do tbs 
work better or n dexterous twist or n 
more torn of phrase. Many histories of 
India written by Anglo-Indian writers 
have painted the pre-British period in 
sooh a dark background as to give a 
favourable setting to British rale in Indio. 

It is on this prinoiple that the majority 
of school boohs hove been written. The 
object is not so mooh to tell the troth 
ae to inculcate patriotism. In Germany, 
in the days of the Kaiser, he insisted 
that the history in the Imperial Bohnols 
should be devoted to the glorification 
of the w oheosollern family. Even in 
democratic America, the Bohool histories 
were tor long time grossly partisan. 

At times, of eonrao, this tendency is 
naturally seen in an exaggerated form. 
At the beginning of the War in 1914, 
nil the good deeds of the French were 
brought out In foil relief in a way 
strikingly ooatraating with what had 
been the habit daring the Feahodn quarrel. 
If the historians were tilling the troth 
hi 1814, they ought not to hove told n 
different trie in 1896. It is at ones 
painful end annoying to oompars the 
tone of histories of Germany daring the 
War with that at what was written 
before. In 1815, It was eels to give the 
Bhine Provisoes to Prussia, for aha had 
never been aggression A oantury later 
she hod never hem anything else. What 
we should emphasise is that a change of 
potttiari attitude hue led to n affluent 
conception of tacts, Bvau more re mark ab le 
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ia the phenomenon of 1870. 
the Pranoo-Prussian War began, the 
sympathies of Bogland wan ail with 
' religious' Praaaia againat 'Godless' 
Pranos. The first ataga of the War waa 
hardly over before feeling* hod veered 
roand; Praaaia waa beoomlag too 
dangerous. What ia certain, ii tint the 
troth waa almoet aa visible at the one 
time aa at the other and that a gannina 
historian would have been nnmoved by 
the eireumstanooa of the time and would 


be rahdaed to the official oread, Communist 
or Fascist, as the ease may be. In 
Ragland, socialist oritiea dismiss aa shallow 
and superficial ail historical writing' whioh 
fails to confirm their interpretations of 
events. If we let go things ’like this, 
history or what p a ss e s for it will be 
clattered op with a mass of speoolatioa, 
modi of it pretentions and provoeative 
and colouring and distorting the statement 
of fact whioh most be the beds of aohar 
and neefol speculation.” 


have written independently of them on a 
fair and comprehensive view. The tacts 
were aa they had been, bot the writer's 
attitude towards them had altered and he 
desired to ereate in hie readers a different 
state of mind. 

Of all distorting infinenoss, the one 
the trne historian will endeavour to hold 
in check is his patriotism. If 8atan 
is the father of lies, patriotism is its 
mother. De Qoinoey says: "Hany are 
the falsehoods in our history whioh our 
children read traditionally for truths, 
merely because our uncritical grandfathers 
believed them to be such and in 
nine oases out of ten, the imputes 
that started the lie waa the patriotic 
feeling and the same patriotic feeling 
that forbids ns to explode the myth. 
Such falsehoods told ia the so-oalled 
histories of various peoples have been 
tan fruitful pareata of International 
dissensions, wan and rumours of war." 
Again in the words of Spender ia hb 
‘Men and Things’: "All over Europe 
today than is a persistant demand by 
different aeots and schools that history 
shall bo tamed into propaganda for the 
theorise they favour. In Germany, it haa 
to ho m i tt en to aapport the idaa of the 
t ota litari a n state and Its doctrine of blood 
M 




DEMOCRACY IN THE SOVIET UNION 

. By "AM INDIAN MARXIST" 


T HE conception of demooraoy is much 
older than Parities. “ Wo ere oollad 
o democracy beouao tbo city ia adminis¬ 
tered, not for tha few bot for tbo 
majority." So Pericles aaid: Under tbo 
aegis of Imperial Borne, the idea of 
demooraoy waa practically aoppreaaed. 
Aristocracy, heredity, privilege, and tbe 
divine right of kinga ware the dominant 
ideaa that roled humanity in the Middle 
Agea, and even op to the 18th oentory. 
The revival of the democratic idea which 
began in the 18th oentory, and followed 
in the wake of the idea of ‘Nationality 1 , 
waa greatly eolipeed and even aoppreaaed 
by the growth of " Imperialiam National 
atatee came into existence, and gradually 
began to aoqoire imperialist ambitions. 
Democracy and nationality warn ondoobtedly 
the formative ideaa of the 18th oentory, 
hot imperialiam waa an unhealthy growth 
in the 19th-oentnry history. The two 
political idaaa of demooraoy and nationality 
are inter-related bot the Man of imperia¬ 
lism ia entirely different and baa no 
logical relation to either democratic ideal 
or tbe nationality ideal. While equality, 
both political and economic, ia implied ia 
the democratic ideal ia moat of the 
modern nation-states, importance ia given 
only to political equality; it is more a 
political than an economic demooraoy. 
Imperialism, on the other band, ignores both 
political and aoonomio equality. Obsessed 
by the ideaa of nationality and imperialiam, 
dominated by their capitalist organisation 
of society, tha madam damooratio states 
have lowered tha democratic Ideal to the 
mam political plane. Voa Populi, Vow 
Dei and the doctrine of "sovereignty of 
people” remained merely as lip-ideals to 


be repeated ed nauseam ia the speeches 
of ruling politicians. The Ideal of 
demooraoy has op to now found its 
highest expression only in representative 
institutions and a periodical vote by tbe 
electorate. In the modern democratic 
state, the electorate merely gives its vote, 
bot does not role. It is a state where 
“ tbe gentlemen role and the people 
simply obey ". 

Tbe modern demooratic state baa 
ondoobtedly a real advantage; bot it ia 
a limited advantage. Freedom of a p eo oh , 
freedom of the pram, freedom of organi¬ 
sation are there; hot they are there 
only to a limited extent. Absolutism and 
aristocratic privilege are not usually 
cherished, bot not completely abolished. 
We have oertainly opportunities to organise 
political parties and organise workers 
into trade onions. Bot as Prof, baski 
points out: “This utilisation of the 
mechanism of the modern democratic 
state does not imply its aoceptanoe as 
an un sh ak able principle." On a closer 
e x a mi na tio n of tha conditions prevailing 
in tbe Western Democracies, the empti¬ 
ness and unreality of the democratic 
principle is made clear and manifest. The 
American Negro is guaranteed freedom, 
equality and his franchise under tbe 
A me ri can Constitution; bot he is still 
lynched, and he dare not otsroias bis 
rights. Fr eed o m of a p aae h is guaranteed 
in all democracies; but the state, in the 
plenitude of its power, has never hesitated 
to suppress it whenever it proved a 
disturbance of the established capitalist 
order. No amount of ideal right will 
make the ignorant p easa n t ooltfvntor the 
equal of bis landlord. All men are equal 
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before courts of lav; (rat ao one can 
snforoo his right* mt by tbe possession 
of wealth which »ery few bar*. " The 
humble tenant who seeks r* i n * againat 
hi* landlord, tba servant girl who ia 
dismis se d without wage*, the workman 
inland in a factory and refosed oompen- 
aation by tba employer* who argo* 
nagligenoe on hi* part—all tb*a* are bat 
bwtanan of inequality baton tbe law, 
which giro the He to the demoontio 
theei* of equality."— La$ki. Lenin wrote: 

“Then i* not a aingle state, however 
demooratio, which doee not oontain limiting 
olaose* in it* oonatitotion, which goarantee 
the bourgeois* the legal ponibility of 
dispatching troop* againat the workers, of 
proclaiming martial law and eo forth in 
oaae of diltnrbanoe or interference with the 
established order.” 

Bren the npnaentaiiee institutions 
of wbioh the modern democracy i* eo 
prood hare daolined both in prestige 
and authority. The real power in many 
a modern demooratio state i* ooncentrated 
in a small group of rested interest* 
and has praotioally become their monopiy. 
It is impossible for the indiridoal elector 
to hare any roioe or influence in the 
electorates of the modern size. What 
really happens is that a small group or 
groups of rested interests get into power 
by a oanous or party machinery and run 
the state, nominally in the name of 
the people but primarily for the benefit 
of their class. All political oonfliot* are 
really oonfliot* between one group of 
reeled interest* and another, while the 
mas* of tbe people are either inert or 
aoqniesoeot. Tbe will of the people is 
generally not a faotor of any importance, 
and Is often not eren known. It to the 
"dictatorship of the rested interests’' that 
prerails in tbs modern demooratio state. 
To quote Prof. Laski again: "What to 


interesting in rspresentaMes goremmeni 
to not its anatomy but its p a th olog y ." 

Modern idea of democracy implies that 
tbe will of tbe majority should proroiL 
Doss the will of the majority . malty 
prerailf Disraeli ones sold, probably ia 
a temporary lit of democratic»eb u llition 
that no eSeotire moral unity could ho 
possible in a state dhrded into two 
nations of the rich and poor. In 
iho modern capitalist state, whether 
a democracy or a monarchy, the rioh 
an always a minority and the pom 
am always a majority. But it is 
tea rich alone who bar* rested i nterest* 
that rule orer the parliaments and 
cabinets and eren orer the electorates. 
The majority rule implied in the demo 
cratie hypothesis to more a fiction then 
a reality. Granting that we hare the 
majority rule, to it always right, jest 
and on tbs side of fair play t In almost 
srery aspect of human aotirity, thorn 
will be found a majority and a minority; 
thorn to no political state ia the world 
whom them are no such majority and 
minority difference*. It to diflloult to 
contend that the majority rule has created 
or would create any happier state of 
society than what we enjoy now. The 
raise and importance of the majority 
principle is further rednoed in a multi¬ 
national state, where them am 

racial, religious or communal minorities 
ia a state. 

Now, wbat to the oomaraatot ideal of 
democracy ? Communism does not believe 
in any ideal which cannot, within a 
reasonable time, be pot ia actual practice. 
Communism doss not raoogntoe mem ideal 
olsims: it reoogntoee only aotual toots. 
Unlass you am able to translate 
tho ideal into a concrete reality, the 
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hu bo vaine whatever. It to « 
fundamental maxim with the Marxist 
philosophy of life that ao aiffereooe 
betweea the ideal and the praotioe is 
to be tolerated. 

Soviet demooraoy is sooial, political, 
eooaomio and even raoial. Politioai 
equality, sooial eqoality, eoonomio equality 
sad racial equality an all eeseotial fas 
the Soviet democratic ideal. What the 
Communist understands by demooraoy fat 
that the mass of the people themselves, 
i. e., the workers (prodaoers) shonld govern. 
This is pouible only when we educate 
the mass of the people in government 
by actually associating them in the very 
act of governing. The active association 
of the maximum possible number of tbs 
people in the machinery of the government 
is the essence of Soviet democracy. 
A mere periodical recording of votee in 
political el notions does not amount to 
snob active participation in the act of 
governing. 

The other dominant attribute of demo* 
oracy is “ equality ”. At no time, oomtnunists 
have said that all men are equal. Men 
an not born equal, nor am they gifted 
alike. The dogma of eqoality aroee only 
aa a protest against hereditary rank 
and aristocratic privilege, and such like 
oonoeptiops. But no one has the brain 
or sagacity of Lenin, ox the wisdom af 
Aristotle. Pew could write poetry like 
Milton or Eeate. Only Einstein could have 
discovered the law of relativity; only 
Bntherford could have split op the atom 
into lie constituent parte. As Prof. 
J. B. 8. Haldane aays: "In a scientifically 
ordered society, innate human diversity 
would be accepted aa a natural pheno¬ 
menon like the weather, predictable to a 
gagtaiu eatent but very *il*cult. M The 


danger te democracy to-day lisa, not in the 
recognition of this plain biologiaai fact 
but in tba took of opportunity. The 
recognition of innate inequality of man 
should not bo a bar to the recognition 
of equality of opp o r t unity. What the 
oommunists do aseert to aqaality of 
opportunity for every human being to 
achieve the fullest expression of hie or 
her personality. This to possible only 
when both rioh and poor disappear, 
when private profit is don# away with, 
whan all capitalists an liquidated and 
when all vested interests are abolished: 
and all this will be achieved only whan the 
workers get power, oeise the government 
and establish the workers' government. 
The people are the workers, the -ntsim 
are the workers. Workers are not merely 
the majority; they ooostltute all the 
people, all the masses. 

Citteenehip in the modem democratic 
state is only politioai and geographical. 
Birth or naturalisation is the only criterion. 
All parsons born or naturalised in the 
state and subject to its jurisdiction are 
citisens. Oitiaens need perform no other 
function in order to maintain their 
oitisenehip and may even remain as drones. 
Under Soviet oommuniem, the oonoeption of 
oitisenehip is totally different. Political- 
geographical basis is dona away with; birth 
and naturalisation have no recognition. 
The essence of dtfawnahip under Soviet 
Communism to an eoonomio relation that 
would conform to tha needs of a 
and planned economy. Only those persons 
who perform productive or useful service 
are citisens; they are the workers; they 
•re the masses; and the government is 
thsirs, and for them. 

With the avowed object of patting 
into praotioe their ideal of democracy, 
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oemmunkU hm adopted two method*: 
om k application of tho priadplo of 
voluntary sssooistlou of every ettkon* 
mint ia tho machinery of admioktration 
and tho othor ia their multi form atrootora 
of demooratio rtfiV* 

Bow far tho priaoiple of voluntary 
aaaoniathm of citisoa-workera ia the 
moohiaarr of government ia oarried ia 
aoteal operatioa will be aeaa if we 
the methods of work adopted bp 
tho village and oitp aoviete (ooonoik). 
Every village and oitp aoviet ia required 
bp atatote to appoint, beeidea it* oanal 
executive body, a n amber of committee* 
or aeoMaae to deal with separate parte 
of the rarai and monioipal work; and 
these oonftnitteea an oompoaed, not merely 
of Mm member* of the soviet bat of a 
large number of active and intelligent 
eitiaena, though they are not the memben 
of tho eity or village soviet, thus ensuring 
tho partieipatioa ia government, of oitisena 
outside tho duly eleotad administrative 
body. These committees deal with every 
work of importance in the dtp aad 
the village, la sharp contrast with the 
rural bodies and muaioipal councils ia 
Great Britain or America, vary little use 
is made of salaried aad permanent stall. 

Ia the administration of rural areas, the 
assnniatiiim of citiren-workere is parti¬ 
cularly real and striking. Tho o htirm a n 
of the village soviet is required to call 
all the eitiseae in hk village to a 
meeting as often as possible throughout 
tho year and submit every proposed action 
for a public discussion before it k issued 
ia the form of an administrative order. 
It k not enough if the proposal is 
illinnssil aad passed in tho village council 
without tho knowledge aad behind the 
book of the eleotois. The following 


extracts from an address by U. Hahn in 
the President of theUSBB, to a 
conference of chairmen of village soviets 
in 1988, will givo us a clear idea of 
the practical application of thk prjaoipk 
of voluntary association of dtisabo hi 
actual administration. Be said, among 
othor things; 

“It k no easy task to load a village 
soviet. A village soviet is a govern* 
moot organ—an organ r spree eating the 
government in the village; it k ako 
an elected organ which r e pr anank tha 
workers ia a village. A weak ckairnsaa 
of tho village soviet tries to do every 
thing through administrative orders. The 
more politically developed the chairman is. 
tike leas freqoentiy dose he have to rwort 
to administrative methods and to tho 
employment of ooereive p r ocess. Take Ike 
following example:—A chairman of tho 
village aoviet ksuee an official order that 
on each and snob a day all most da a 
certain net or work. Booh orders arc 
given by strong as wail ae fay week 
chairmen of village aoviete. In both canoe, 
the orders appear on paper in the same 
form signed by respective chai rme n. Bat 
in the ease of n good c h a irm a n , the 
pieoe of paper k merely a signal to ail the 
oitkeos; tha good chairman would Oceanian 
hk men and make all preparations in 
advanoe; aad hk official order would 
merely announce a decision cheat which 
every one already knows and agrees ia 
substance. The order merely gives the 
signal to start, to gat Into action. It 
k tiie sumo as the hngk-oall of a 
commander, when the whole army moves 
as one mao. Tho whole village sum 
as one man. That k how thing* work 
when tho oh airman knows hk job; hk 
order talk on the ears of a prepared, 
willing and co-operative audience. The 
peopk know ia advanoe what k to be 
done, wby aad for what purpose; and 
they got together to do it. With a 
weak and inefficient chairman, the ardor 
k tho first step ho takes; and the 
oitisens reading it begin to ask what it 
k til about and what good will it do. 
In tin first owe, the order k carried 
oat promptly and willingly because tha 
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people are pngwrad for it In the second 
instanoe, the anaooaoement weald be the 
first stop token, and naturally things 
wonld be done haphazardly; stem orders 
would be neeeseary, and resort to coercion 
wonld. he called (or. The first method is 
the.soviet method. The seoond one is the 
method need in the municipal government 
of a capitalist state. 

Bat preparatory work, the preparation 
oI the people, that is the eeesooe of 
soviet work and soviet method. That 
wort is pertained at the meetings of poor 
oMsens, at the meetings of communists, 
at general meetings and the like. Herein 
lies the ssse n oe of onr democracy. 
Our soviet democracy is not expressed 
in iriMal edicts. It is ex pr es s ed in 
broad activity, wherein every decision 
is worked ont by the mam of the 
people, criticised a hundred of times by 
collective farmers, by individual p easa n ts, 
by all workers in trade onions, and by 
active citizens from every possible angle.” 

Booh is the method by which the citizens 
of Soviet Union are actively am ooia t e d 
in the government of their country, the 
method by which the consciousness of 
continuous participation in public adminis¬ 
tration is created and developed in every 
citizen under the soviet form of democracy. 

The second feature of the soviet 
communism, in relation to the soviet ideal 
of democracy, is the malti-form structure 
of the soviet constitution. What is tills 
multi-form democracy, about which Lenin 
and bis followers were so proud 7 In the 
words of Sydney and Beatrioe Webb, 
V it is a highly integrated organism in 
which, each individual man, woman 
or youth is expected to participate 
hi three separate capacities: as a citizen, 
as a producer, and as a consumer. 
The U. S. S. B. is a government 
instrumented by all the adult inhabitants 
orga ni sed in a varied array of collectives, 
having their several distinct functions: 
potitiesl, social and eeonomio." Unlike the 
ds m oo t u tio states of Europe and America, 
tia Soviet Union it not a mere political 


state, not a mom political d em ocr a cy. 
Under the Soviet oonstitnUon, oitiaenship 
involves a threefold duty. 11 to tUs 
threefold conception of tin rights and 
duties of man and Its practical application 
in the constitutional fabric of the Soviet 
Union, that is described as multi-form 
democracy. Political bodice like the 
soviets (councils), ispolkoms (exeootivas), 
•nd congresses are as modi an integral 
part of the Soviet oonetitution as the 
economic bodies like the pr o d ucer s * 
organisations and the consumers' oo-opera¬ 
tives. The U. 8. S. B. is a democracy in 
every field of human activity, in the 
political, economic, and in the social. 
Collective principle is the dominant footer 
in the day to day political, social, and 
eeonomio life of the people. The U. 8. & B. 
is a democracy in eoonomio production, 
because it is a planned production tor 
oommunity consumption. It is a demo¬ 
cracy in economic distribution, because 
it is a planned distribution for collective 
consumption. 
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TIME MEASUREMENT 

BY Db. BW*BOY M. VBBGHBSB, B.A., M.Bo. (Load)., f'.B.A.s.* PbJB. 


T HAT tbs measurement of time it m 
important astronomical problem vary 
seldom dawns an people, except on those 
who bars given title fascinating subject 
some thought or study. This is partly 
explained by the iamentabls sitoatlon 
which now prevails and makes the study 
of astronomical problems rather an expen¬ 
sive hobby, moeh lees a lucrative 
profession, especially in India. America 
seems to be the only place, at present, 
where there is no dearth of courageous 
worksrs or of moral and financial support, 
they are getting ready the MO inch 
teiesoope, .the biggest in the world. 

It has come to be taken for granted 
that the wstoh or dock one posse ss es 
shows correct time. It is daily corrected 
for any irregularities by comparison with 
the Tower dock or the time signal at 
noon. This, in turn, is regulated by the 
Greenwich time signal from the wireless 
or, perhaps, by the striking of Big Ben. 
But let na not forget that it ia from 
obaervatkma of transits of stars at 
Greenwich and by interpolations and 
oorractions of it that we finally gat oar 
correct time. 

The world is divided into tieee nones, 
so that the time increases by one hoar 
for every U* of longitude towards the 
east, beginning from Bong, ff B. of 
Greenwich, which plaoe is oar refere nc e , 
and decreasing similarly towards the west, 
beginning from Bong. 7l' W. of Greenwich. 
Boms places like Gdontta and Trivandrum 
do not keep the sone or standard time 
but make use of the Bead time as given 
by their comet longitude. 

The longitude 180* B. or W. is so drawn 
that it doss not pans thro' any land. 


Ships that cross this line from B. to W. 
put the dock back by one hoar and 
ships that pass in the opposite direction 
put the dock forward by one boar. 
This to what is usually called the 
Date Bine. 

Modern inventions and innovations, and 
mechanical devices have made time 
measurement available to all. But the 
history behind the watches and dofAtt 
of our day to very interesting and 
intriguing and the development of this 
particular branch of science has progressed 
with human advance from barbarity to 
civilisation 1 

The measurement of time to intimately 
bound up with tbs rotation of the earth 
on its axis. We assume uniform or 
oyoiie movement and o b ser ve phytioal 
ooinddenoes to five at oorreot tima. To 
the primitive men, therefore, day and 
night provided a meaaoromant of tima 
hot, later on, the variations in tba 
seasons mods him seek some device other 
than the earth as bis dock. 

Tbs earliest known meehonieni device 
wee the Giepeydra or water olouk, need 
by tbs Bsmans, which to attributed to 
have been mode by Bcipio Naaton about 
gO ID. About the same tima sand decks 
el so wen mads which oac practically tbs 
same arrangement as in the Clepsydra. 

Alfred the Gnat introdnosd the candle 
dooks into England. These who oaadtoa 
of oertoio fixed das and weight and they 
were all snpp o a a d to toko tbs boom time 
to boro out. 

Tbs Greeks invented Ban-dial, In which 
the shadow oust by tbs gnomon pointing 
in tbs demotion of tbs Peis was the 
time indicator. Many intricate details 
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vara worked isto thie to (in a more 
reliable measurement of] time and tome of 
these can be aeon in many of tba 
obaer votaries even today. Bat a great 
drawback here waa that daring night 
time and on daya when there waa no 
annahine,' the time oontd only be gnaaeed. 

Daring the 18th and 14th eentariea 
and during the renalaaanoe period, the 
monke carried on their re s e ar ch and finally 
evolved the first mechanical dock. From 
then onwards progreaa waa made in 
making finer and more delicate time¬ 
keepers. The famous Dorm Castle dock 
and Do Vio's dock are the products of 
their labonr. We also know that the 
Wells olook was made by the monk 
Peter Lightfoot. 

The pendnlnm or the synchronous 
movement in the clooks was introduced 
by Galileo, who was also raspondble for 
making the first telesoope. The story 
goes that while attending oharoh be 
noticed that the swings of a lamp hanging 
on chains attached to the ceding, though 
its amplitude altered, seemed to take the 
same interval for snooeedve osdllatloue. 

Though, by 1600, springe were need 
to docks and the invention of the fusee 
by Jaoob Zioh of Znriob, about 1626, 
also proved a great advantage, it woo 
not until 1672 that the hair-spring began 
to be need by Hooke, for the first time. 
A few years later, Hnygbene applied the 
anaher-eeeapement to docks and also 
published a book embodying the valuable 
rsadts of his r e s e ar ch called ' Horlogicm'. 
By 1716, the dead weight anchor-escape¬ 
ment of Graham was being need. 

During the early part of the 18th 
century it eras noticed that the periods 
of pendulums varied with temperature, 
in 1786, Harrison's compensated grid-iron 
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pendulum was aooepted as the best 
solution for the temperature problem. 
Two decades later, Harrison perfected bis 
chronometer making nee of the Ifodge 
lever detachment escapement and even to 
this day, his obroaomoters arc doing their 
work very oatisfaotorily. 

The researches and deliberations of 
Parody and Clerk-Maxwell, made it possible 
to harness electrical energy for meobanieal 
work. In 1867, B. L. Jones, a station 
master at Chester, took out the first 
patent for an electrical dock and to 1807, 
Hope Jones devised the modern slave aad 
master dock system, which combined 
meobanieal and electrical methods. The 
master olook waa plaeed to vacuum and 
did very tittle work except drop the 
weight. The release of what is called 
the ‘ gravity arm' took place every 80 
aeoonds in tits slave olook by means of 
an electro magnet and this regelated the 
fall of the gravity arm to the master olook. 
Thus mnoh of the work is ralegated 
to tits slave olook. In spite of certain 
alterations totrodnoed into this system 
by Short, there is still the handicap that 
Should the olook miss one whole beat, 
it cannot be immediately pat right. 

Quarts crystals are need to the deotrioa! 
circuit to keep the freqosnoy of wireless 
sta ti o n s steady. Irnomia, to Amoriea, 
utilising this prinoiple, has invented a 
olook without a pendulum, where the 
time k ee pi n g depends on the vibrations of 
a quarts crystal. This has one advantage 
that through electrical oalonlations it is 
possible to get a oorreotioa onrve from 
which oorreot time from the olodc can 
be interpolated any time. 

Bren though wo have progressed thus 
far, it still remains for man to prodaue 
a olook that will not orr and wpl 
dhow the correct time as obtained by 
astronomioel' o b se rv ations, 



ANTI-INDIAN DRIVE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

BY swami bhawani datal 

[ While Hi* demoornoiee mm eloquent in their’ denunciation •( Qmu pretensions 
la superiority, it is n sod commentary on aarvmt affair* to be reminded of wbst 
fa happening nearer homo, in a put of too British Com took wealth. In tota 
artiole, Swami Bhawani Dajral tolls as how too White Ssttlsn sen treating too 
Indians in Booth Africa. Bo reports toot too Durban Oily Ooandl intends to 
expropriate over a thousand sons of Indian-owned land in toe oily limits sad 
allocate them for toe nse of Sampsons. We are toid tool newly ton tooasnad 
Indians ate to be deprived of their homes. This is a regrettable move at nay 
time, bat more so at a time like tills when British and Indian nod Booth 
African soldiers are fighting together to rid the world of racial arrogance 
and domination. No wonder that the Indian Legislative Assembly rejected 
Hr. Aney's motion to postpone consideration of the Reciprocity Bill end 
straightway passed toe Bill to refer it to the Select Committee.—E d. I, A.] 


T HE history of Indians in Natal may 
briefly be cammed np as a oon tin none 
coarse of deprivation and ultimate rain. 
The epitome of the Broome Report was 
that there was no “penetration" of 
Indfans Into European areas to the extent 
alleged, and if acquisition of property had 
taken plnoe, it had been In areas conti¬ 
guous to those owned and occupied by 
Indians. Bo the alarm raised by a group 
of Baropeaas was unjustifiable sad ground¬ 
less. It was my belief that this finding 
of an eminent judicial oommission would 
create an atmosphere of goodwill between 
the European and Asiatic races in South 
Africa at least for the duration of war, 
bat subsequent events have proved beyond 
nay doubt that the City Council of 
Durban, oonsfating mainly of Englishmen, 
is determined to oast the Indians from 
its borough and reduce them to a state 
of helotry. 

The latest infatuation received from toe 
Natal Indian Congress reveals toe tact 
that the new move of toe Durban City 
Council involves the expropriation of 1,095 
notes of Indian-owned lands at Riverside, 
ICertbnnk and Sydenham in terms of 
Scotian 11 of the Slums Act. This unjust 
nation of toe City Connell has already 
roostVed toe modified approval of toe 
•» / 


Central Housing Board and fa now 
awaiting final sanation from the M i nis t er 
of Interior and Public Health. The Slams 
Aot was passed by the Union ParHemcnt 
in 1984 to dear slums in toe municipali¬ 
ties of the Union. The Aot please 
enormous power in toe hands of toe 
Municipalities and eliminates all rights of 
an aggrieved pwty to seek toe aid of on 
independent board or of a oourt of law. 
The only appeal lies to toe Minister of 
Interior and Public Health, wbo may 
delegate his power to how appeals to the 
Central Housing Board. 

The Indian Congress exp re ssed its tears 
clearly prior to the enactment before the 
Minister that the Kama Aot invests local 
authorities with wide and dis cretionary 
powers, without the neoeesary safeguards 
and protection to those affected, but toe 
Minister assured the Congress tint the 
Bill would be strictly used fey toe elimi¬ 
nation of slum conditions, irrespective of 
the reoe or ooloar of slam owners or 
tenants. If, however, it should be found 
that the previsions of toe Bill are in 
tact being utilised in a spirit of discrimi¬ 
nation so as to give effaot to poliefas 
extraneous to its ohjeot, it would bo 
entirely appropriate that oo n crota evidsnoo 
OU tota print be brought to bta notice. 
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la nooordsnoe with thia aanruoa the 
Joint Oounoil of Action oonriatiog of 
Natal Indian Congress, Durban, Indo- 
European Counoil, Non-European United 
Front, Natal Indian Farmers' Union, 
Durban Indian Vrade Unions, Durban 
Snglinan Church Counoil, Durban Obristian 
Ministers' Association and various Indian 
Ratepayers' Associations have submitted 
a memorandum to the Minister of Interior 
and Pubiio Health pointing oot the 
ulterior motive of the City Counoil 
in expropriating the Indian-owned lands, 
wbioh will be allocated for European 
or coloured bousing schemes. The unfair 
attitude of the City Oounoil olearly means 
the ruin and ultimate elimination of 
Indian settlers in Durban. The wholesale 
expropriation of various areas in Durban 
will deprive nearly ten thousand Indians 
of their homes, where no sinm conditions 
prevail, and houses of fine itruoture have 
been built. These Indians will be uprooted 
for riie sake of European housing and 
settlement. 

The sinister objeet of achieving racial 
segregation at the oost of the happiness 
and well-being of thousands of Indian 
residents is nothing less than a criminal 
act. It was an unbearable shook to me 
when 1 beard from a reliable source that 
Sir Shafa'at Ahmed Khan, the Indian High 
Commissioner in South Africa, when 
approached by the people affected, said 
that he had done everything in bis power 
but felt that the Minister, Mr. Lewrenoe, 
would definitely sanction the expropriation 
sobeme. 

The expropriation proposals involve the 
principle of racial discrimination in that, 
It is proposed to confiscate lands from 
Indians and allocate them for the use of 
Europeans. The sum total of the City 
Oounoifa contribution towards the Indian 
housing scheme since, the passing of the 
Hearing Act shout twenty-two years ago, 
bus been to erect 60 economic and 196 


sub-eoonomio houses for an Indian popula¬ 
tion of 90,000 at tbs oost of 878,647, 
whilst for 96,000 Europeans It has built 
668 at the oost of 8787,086. Though a 
sum of 8 60,000 was plaoed at the disposal 
of the Durban City Oounoil by the Union 
Government especially for Indian bousing, 
this was never used for the benefit of 
Indian residents. * 

The time has arrived when the issues 
before Indians in South Africa have to be 
faeed boldly. The Durban Oity Coonoil, 
it is obvious from reoent events, want to 
squeeze out as many Indians as possible 
from the City and segregate them in 
isolated locations like belots. It is impos¬ 
sible for the Government of India td 
disown their responsibility and yet, if 
Government refuse to see facte which 
stare them in the face, who can help us ? 
Mr. M. 8. Aney is still busy solving the 
problem of Indian evacuees from Japanese- 
oooupied British territories and the High 
Commissioner in Sooth Africa is unable 
to assist those Indians affected by the 
sinister move of the Durban City Counoil. 
Bo where should we look for help, guidance 
and protection at this hour of our distress 
and calamity? 

INDIANS OVERSEAS 

nr 

OR. LANKA SUNDARAM, MA Ph.D. 

" Indians Ovaraaas” is a first syste¬ 
matic study of tbs manifold problems 
{seed by the ST lakhs of Inmans la 
ddtosotparts of the world. The p r ess a t 
study of tbs condition and prospects 
of Indians O v ini a s is a bendy and 
authoritative book dealing with every 
aapeot of the lift of migrant Indians, 
mass oranons 

A. B, Patrika t—'"KxosUsnt lMtla book 
.. . . It ia in the Mesas ef things 
that ha should have eat forth tbs 
rsssh of his rsaearohas in tha wompam 
of s monograph eranuned with foots and 
figmaa wbioh our had a n and publicists 
cannot cer tai nly lacs right of.” 

Mm >8.14. 

Two Shilling* Six Pence 
Tt tub*. * Indian livtow ", Is. M. 

Q. A. Harass* A Oo., O. T., Mamma. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Bx “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST” 

MM Mi Ik* Crlffi MMte President of the Congress to Sir Stafford 


F antastic stories .boat Gandhi's 
interference io the Cripps-Oon- 
gnaa negotiation* have been set afloat 
by person* holding responsible position*. 
Both the Congress President and Pandit 
Nehrn have told ns repeatedly that 
Gandhi left a free band to the Working 
Committee. With all hie pacifism, 
Gandhi i* too modi of a democrat 
to throat hi* views on a body like 
the Working Ommittee against its own 
better jodgment. That is jost the 
reason, why, in spite of aoote differences 
with his oolleagoes on many matters, he 
still retains their esteem and oonfldenoe. 
It is, therefore, no little snrprisiog that 
daring the India debate in the Boose of 
Common*, Sir Stafford Oripps shoold bare 
intervened with a fantastic story throwing 
the blame on Gandhi for the break-down 
of his negotiations. He said: 

A ohsngs tosk pises on lb. Gandhi's 
iatsrvsntion. tbs Congress Working Co^mlttas 
had passed a resolution to secant the rsoommsoda- 
tioa* but Mr. Gandhi totarvsnsd and subssqosoUy 
the resolution was reversed. 

Oripps has led the way for other atoriea 
equally fantaatio which Lord Erakine, 
oooe Governor of Madraa, and Ur. Coatman 
have began to air. Gandhi la in prieon, 
and not even a sense of ohivalry haa 
deterred them from hnrling aocoaationa 
against one who is not in a position to 
eoatradiot the allegations. Mr. Bajagopala- 
ohari has, therefore, done well to robot 
this “baseless story” from his inttmats 
knowlsdge. As one who was preaent 
from beginning to end during these talks, 
his words mast ooant: 

I esn say authoritatively that Mahstmsfi, who 
was absent (tom Delhi daring the latter awgae, 
was not reesonaibie for anything that took plsee. 
Inspite of Mahsfcaajis advsese opinion sipnmnl 
at the preliminar • stags, the Workta* Ooasss l ttse 
entersd into dhaueskms with fir ftaflord and 
sanied on aooocdiaa to their swa pnitar and 
Mshatmsjj did net Inte rf er e . 

Qoita a valuable and independent testi¬ 
mony aa to why Oripps’ mission failed is 
furnished by Mr. Louis Tisober, the 
Ame ri san traitor and ieokomr who waa 
in India at the time of the negotiations. 
Mr. Fischer quotes a letter from the 


Oripps recapitulating the n ego ti at io ns and 
describing the offer. In hi* reply, 
Bir Stafford Oripps did not deny making 
the proposal and allowed Mr. Asad to 
print the latter in a pamphlet. Thu 
letter road: 

What we were told in nor vary fist talks with 
yen Is new dented or explained sway. Ten told 
me then that foes* weald be a tfattnasl Govern¬ 
ment which would function ae a QaWaet and 
tbst tbs position of the Vioeroy would he anelemme 
in bet to that of the King or England eie-c-eie Ms 
Cabinet, In regard to the Indin Ofise, yen told 
ms that yon were s ur prise d that no me bed re 
for m e ntion ed thh Important matter and the* the 
pmettanl oouee wee to hare this ‘**Tt fc r* or 
ueorporetod with the Dominions Ofioe. The whole 
picture which yon eketehed for n* has new bean 
oo m p l etely e h etta r ed by what yoa told m daring 
our interview. 

Mr. Fischer q notes British military 
officials as wall aa Congress partisans to 
the effect that the withdrawal of the offer 
oanssd the negotiations to break-down. 

The lata Mr I. ». Mdy (side 

Wo deeply regret to record the death 
of Bir Burma Baddy, Viee-OhanesUor of 
the A nn a m a la i University, which deprives 
the provisos of n wall known public figure. 

Mr Karma, who waa 67, at the time of 
his dsath, had held n nnmber of hig h 
appointments in hie time, including 
that of Acting Governor of Madraa 
in 1886 during tha absence of Lord 
Erakine on leave. One of the pvhwgp nl 
men of the Jnstioa Party, he became 
Minister for Agriculture and Industries in 
Madras, and in 1988 want as Inffin’a 
delegate to tha Leagna Assembly at 
Geneva. Sir Karma anooeadad tha Bk 
Han. Dr. Srinivasa Sastri aa Government of 
India’s agent hi Booth Africa. Boon 
after his return to India, whoa tha Oongroaa 
Party daolined to form a Govaramsnt, ha 
stepped in and aooapted office aa Chief 
Minister In the Interim Government. 

In 1940, ha aoeepted the Vfot-Chancellor- 
ahip of the Annamahii University in 
anooeeeion to tha Bk Bon. SriniVMO 
Baatrl Mr Karma died hi harness at 
the and ef a kmg and aufiMaM' 
public onrasr. 





dofoun ImS} Indian 



Tbo MKionnuH of the situation created 
by Government's blindness to the reality 
and the tragic sequel to the arrests of 
popular leaders is well realised by saoh 
of those Europeans who hare made their 
home in India, as teachers or missionaries, 
three Europeans, Horaoe Collins, D. 
8. Wells and A. 0. Gidloy, writing from 
Calcutta, while deploring hooliganism with 
the resnltant loss of life and property, 
rightly obeerre: 

We think that this is merely a symptom of the 
greet and burning dmbe of all ■elf-ruepaetbB 
Indiana br e declaration of their right to rule 
themsel v es now. R epr es si on and feme may 
gradually aubjugata the unruly elements aa it has 
dona in past years, but it will only result la 
a luemdeenenee basked fay an aver i n e r eee io g 
persons! hatred. It is we who live and work m 
this soon try of our adoption who should be 
thankful for the cooperation, kindness and many 
indulgences which we are shown at every turn. 
These asa the traits which ate hr macs general 
than the opposite, and far too little appreciated 
by the European oo*»o«""Uy. To all Indiana era 
say you are not aions in your quest for freedom, 
nor is India the only oountry in which that qucat 
la bring sends. 

This admirable appeal is rriaforoed 
by the statement iaaned reoently by a 
number of British missionaries serving in 
South India. They say: 

It is our earnest desire that a real opportunity 
should be given for negotiations between the 
G over n ment end the re pre sentative Indian l eade r s 
to bo resumed, and that the meant mpmrive 
aotion of the Government should bo followed by 
n bold a t t e m pt towards rsoonniKatina: In the 
eLubaetenoes It eeeaas riser to us that the 
responsibility for suoh a move must met with 
tbs Government of India. 

To this and they urge that effective 
rapport should bo given to snob proposals 
as those made by the Metropolitan end 
Hr Taj Bahadur Saprn. For “then is 
no time now for restores, hot then la 
urgent need for bold, imaginative end 
informed aotion". 

That the abaenoe iff suoh aotion is 
bound to widen the breach between the 
Government and the people la well realised 
by many members of the Angio*To*ian 
community aa evidenced by the speaohas 
delivered at the recent meeting of the 
Bombay Braooh of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domioiled Bnrepann Aeeooia tion of India. 
Mr. Frank Anthony, President*io-Chlef 


AlWiXfifl 


V 'f lev i .* 


of the Aaradetioa, a fl) rated 
desire waa to see India ruled by 
National Government. Mr. 8. flu 
who wee elected for the eleventh 
President of the Bombay Branch, 
these sentiments when he said 

suppression is no solution to the 
tefagiiig the people and the 
ameer. Ou theotttrary it is 
of haired sad disootiten* and an 
army of QoUfoga which would had to 
and grave li foe stir. Them is only 

md tint !i tbi gnbUriuiMttt of Htt 
to this oountry which will have the 
•U the Imflfun pBoplo. 


their 
a real 


it to 



BHhH VmVnMI BN rfi ■ BBBMVNffl 

In the Central Legislature, spokeemeo 
of the Government hove made statements 
oalotflated to create the impteeakm that 
an agreement had been reached between 
the All-India Bditors* Conference and the 
Government, end that the present system 
of oompoleory mutiny of ell factual newa 
in force in Delhi and likely to be 
brought into force in other provinces is 
in accordance with that agreement. 

Contradicting these statements, Mr. J. N. 
Bahai, Convenor of the All-Indie News¬ 
paper Bditors’ Conference, says in the 
oourae of a statement to the Press: 

I wish to make it atom that aa agmameo* has 
hitherto been reached or aooepted by the Standing 
Gv~">rttee of the AD-Indto Nswspsper Editors* 
Oonfomuos for the Oeutoei Prase Advisory flnwimlMae 
aatwg to its behalf. The priaaipls of previous 
eeruwny of omtato c at eg ori es of news r el ati ng to 
dMutbaeoee was agreed to by the Standing 
OemvnittGG 00 fiadONU l OMmU^ON M M 

■coopted by the Government. The eerenge—a* 
that tbs Government hove bow euforeed to Delhi 
does not eoeord with those conditions, end the 
Oentrai Pram Advisory Ooo*w*Vse has made thh 
dear to the Government. 


In the Gooaoil of State, Pandit Kuners 
moved a resolution urging that the reetrlo¬ 
tions on the Press most go. The existing 
■yatarn of restriotima, ho said, wee working 
in euoh a way 


people and the Pram 
itofla 


India ware oat merely aouuoBtag 
a of uawa etkk might be of 
military inportMM topd to on 
bat ibo mnnuiinB aoira rokHni to 

\ Mid tbi NOWMB BOrf* 


tbt Tfiifamufal 


Mkttag to tlM «toto of thtop KVoraUtog to thfc 
tonuflf frfliB iwoUbi Amorim* Chiot Mto Briilto 
InmIC That vat tat m o at mrimm rimam Hal 


on t"* 1 * Mm MitMt 
ladle's policy. 
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Hr. Irttar lieere’i last <• tte (mptw 

Tbs (tend tain by (ha progressive 
group of Boropaoaa U justified and vindicated 
in a series of statements and articles 
by Mr. Arthur Moore, the veil known 
ex-Bditor of the Statesman whose move 
in this direction is a most weloome and 
relieving ‘feature of the situation amidst 
all the froth and folly of oertain financial 
and business internets among Europeans in 
India. The Bengal Chamber of Ccmmeroe, 
purporting to speak for the “ European 
Commercial and Industrial interests” has 
no doobt expressed its oompleto identifi¬ 
cation with Churobill's statement of 
poliey. Bot then, the Chamber is by no 
means a free and unfettered body. Apart 
from the leek of a leisured Mass of 
Europeans, with full freedom to take 
part in public life, nearly every one, as 
Mr. Moore points out, 

is either in Government servioe, or In a firm 
wboee internet he bee to oounder before his own 
views) end most European firms naturally desire 
their e m ployees to avoid the eontrovenits of 
poUtice. 


In a remarkably frank and significant 
statement, which is backed up forcibly 
by Mr. Cafcley, Editor of the Pioneer, 
Mr. Arthur Moore points to the muddle- 
beadedness of those of his countrymen 
who cannot see the simple foot of India 
yearning for her freedom, just as any 
European oountry would. Britain’s unwill¬ 
ingness to part with power is at the 
bottom of all the trouble and tragedy. 


Whet the Britfob publio here not been told is 
that Indian ddferqpeee nre the asouoo bat not the 
souse of Bntofo'e refusal to tnenefor power. Our 
refuse) has hitherto been absolute and would remain 
eo, oven if all Indian 


Mr. Moore says that he 


ftmlehsd documentar y evidenas of (ho ___ 
CmUm amongst foyel India n s, tnoiudmf tbs resent 
Menton of the Vjosroy’i Council, that the Servian 
of Indiana on n large srnfo won neither wanted 


But ell these warnings went unheeded. 
And Mr. Moore assarts: 


fte WPeseeHon ef tbs was is complete Bfoalon. 


But the most pregnant of nU rmnrtn 
is the me in which Mr. Moore aaaarta 
that he can answer for Mahatma Gandhi 
that if Britain win daotars her willingoflf 
to transfer power now, he will call off 
non-co-operation. Hence Mr. Moore's final 
wanting. 

Let us foam the lemon of Bot«ia. Then fo 
little time to Ion. ‘Do wroi* oad etfok to It* 
it no motto for wartime. 


Us Made Mate IsUt 


The Hindn Maba Sabha has stolen tbs 
thunder from tha Congress and through 
its eoargstio Working President, Dr. Shyam 
Prasad Mnkerjee, has acted with vigour and 
patriotic earnestness. In a lengthy resolu¬ 
tion of tho Working Committee at Delhi, 
the Maba Sabha demands immediate 
declaration of India's independence, tits 
release of national leaders, tha .formation 
of a National Government and the intensifi¬ 
cation of war efforts. These aims an 
doubtless unexceptionable and tho Maba 
Sabha npaate its aasoranoo that 

the Indian National Government In India will 
daafora lie determinetluu to fight the samara 
enemy. It will eat in close collaboration with 
Britain and tha United Nation for carrying out 
a oommon war pager, whleh will be determined 
by the Allied war Uransfia on whfoh India will 
to rvpreeeoted by Indiana ehoesa by (be National 
Government, the Oommender-ln-Cbief remaining in 
charge of the operational ooctrol of the war.... 

Bat this can be done only if tho present 
irresponsible Government gives piano to a 
truly National Government. 


iHUM.|Hila| of Mali 

“ Have mobs beea machine-gunned from 
tho air anywhere and, if so, whore?” 
naked Pandit Euasra in the Council of 
State on September fit. 

Sir Alan Hartley's written reply said; 

Tee, at tee following five places 

On lbs railway nest CKrak is Pataa DfoktaL 
about 11 mlfoe aeutb ef Bihar Shattf, ^nthi 
vsftosy lira Btogatpar to Sahibgan] la Btoe 
Pfotnot about ft milea eontb of Korsaia j 


Xsaagbat same IS miles south of ^-^Vriwir fo 

S&XSi SfB.“4SfiaAS 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

By n CHRONICLER " 


lit Buttle af Itsflsfnd 

F OB man than a month now the 
Banian army hat defied the German 
eneiaoffat on Stalingrad with amasing 
ooarago and fortitude. She tide it now 
definitely toning with tbe increaeing 
output from the alliet. 

German military oirolet now admit that 
the Ramiant are oonnter-attaoking both 
from the tooth at well at the north 
of Stalingrad. 

Tbe Battle for Stalingrad it now, in 
reality, a battle along the whole of thii 
Front, oablet Reuter't Special Correspondent 
from Moooow. The strategical conception 
dominating the Bed Army’s operations 
takes in not only the lion-hearted defenoe 
of Stalingrad, home by home and street 
by street—which is taotioally essential— 
bnt also • involves the whole of the 
Southern Front, from the extreme northern 
flank at Voronej to the sootbernmost 
point in the Oaoeasos. 

Tbs t ss ss l Front 

In a written statement handed to the 
foreign Frees in Moeoow, Ur, Wendell 
Willkie states: 

X am now oonviarad that wo aao bast help 
Roane by astohHahing a real Saeond Trout in 
Europe, with the balp of Oiaat Britain, at the 
aariimt poaaibla moment that our military loadwi 
will approve. Perhaps, soma of thorn will wood 
some public proddiog. Hast sanmwr might be 
too lata 

Rostiaa intolliQMKic reporta ahow that ear tar 
raids to data have had a devastating and damme. 
Using affaot on the German paopla Raaaia wants 
MO&plaoa roida on Gavmany tarn Hsghnii 
evmy night. 

British BssassSss of Medsessssr 

British troops have ooeopM Antana¬ 
narivo, capital of Madagascar. The 
ooenpation of Antananarivo virtnetiy ends 
the Yiehy Frtnoh roaistanos to Madagascar. 
The naval bases la the north of the 
island won oecopiod in Uay this year. 

Farther landings wan made on the 
Vlohy-ooatrolled parti of lladagaooar on 
September 10, and though than was 
some resistance, British oolamas steadily 
adranosd on tito capital in a move to 
maho all Uadagaanr ports sals from Axis, 
partioalarly J ap anese activity, 


Slatatamhln Ins Smetanla 

vwnwviiy n umiic 

Marshal Antonssea has boeomo the 
only law-oreating authority in Ba mania, 
says a Boobanst despatch to, tbe 
German Mews Agency. 

All constitutional law has been aboiiehed 
for the time being. All legislative power 
ia concentrated in Marshal Anton aeon's 
bands nndor a decree signed by tin 
Romanian Government. The Decree states: 

Rumania of today baa no soaatitatfou, aad 
aooordioflf the power of the Court of Appeal, 
as the supreme guardian of the aonatftathm, hse 
bsoome m as nin giasa The ISM eonatltution ia a 
tadaatkm of tha ragima that waa overthrown. The 
praaant Government, thersfaee, have ampowusad 
tha Marshal to eraale ganaral eoomttatioaal Iowa. 
At tha aama time, tha iaw-craator ia abova 
tha taw. 

dspan'a mtitanr Itrasglh 

Amarioan intelligence offloert believe 
that Japan's Army baa bean broken np 
and need as follows: 

Fifteen divisions ia China: 10 in 
Hanohukno; 18 in Burma, Malaya, 
and Singapore: 8 In Java; 8 in the 
Philippines; 5 in Jap islands (Mother¬ 
land); 7 in Formosa and Jap-mandated 
Pacific islands; and 8 in Mow Guinea 
aad neighbouring islands. 

This makes a total of 68 divisions. 
The grand total of trained ra«i is believed 
to reach 81 divisions, leaving a strategic 
reserve of 18 divisions. 

Jap T rasps is IhsrtsHs 

Japanese troops in Maaehnria are 
estimated to have been in cr eased to 80 
divisions, betides the 10 mixed brigades af 
Ghiaaoo poppet troops. Than an also 
railway guards and Whits Rossian anils. 

Japanese aad Korean s en de rs ia 
Manchuria on being armed and an 
receiving military training. 

China has enough soldiers far fin men 
years of war without affecting the supply 
of manpower for her agiioultare and labour, 
according to General Chang Tenon of the 
Ghiaaos War Ministry. He said to-day that 
tea rtllPoa ooosoripta, booties as assay 
volution, had hooa drafted lor active 
service at the front or went in training. 




DIARY DF THE MONTH 


: o: 


Sept. 1. Rommel begin bie new offensive 
u Egypt. 

—Mr. Shigenori Togo, Japaneee Foreign 
Minister, resigns. 

Sept. i. «Mr. Roosevelt meets Ohineee 
Ambassador. 

—Government wane Madras students. 

Sept. 8. Hindu Maba Sabha invites 
leaden of other parties for Indo-Brltish 
settlement 

Sept 4. H. V. Hodson, Reforms Com- 
missioner, resigns. 

—Qavernmant warns against anti-eooial acts. 

Sept B. Bnmen raided by B. A. F. 

—Bommel'e attack halted. 


Sept 8. General Wavell welcomes Ohineee 
troops in India. 

—Commander-In-Chief warns Ceylon of 
impending danger from enemy. 

Sept 7. It is aononnoed that 88 
Divisions of German troops are in 
France. 


Sept 8. Dr. Shyam Prasad Mnkmjee. 
Working President, Hindo Maha Sabha, 
interviews Viceroy. 

Sept 9. Sir & V. Beddy passes away. 
—Jap advance in New Guinea. 

Sept. 10. Mr. Ohnrohill makes a statement 
in the Commons mi India. 

—Indian Leaders appeal to the Premier. 
Sept 11. Indian leaders and Press condemn 
ObnrohUl's statement 


—Mr. Amery attacks Mr. Gandhi doting 
debate in the Commons. 

Sept 18. London Committee of the 
Congress appeals to Preeideat Roosevelt 
to arbitrate on Indian problem. 

—Fall of Novorossisk. 

Sept. 18. Ambanja on west coast of 
Madagascar is taken. 

Sept 14, Central Assembly Session begins. 

Sspt II. Sir Bsginald Maxwell, Home 
'Sec ret o r y, makes a statement in the 
Assembly on tike disorders and defends 
sMoM ‘t* 1 — 


Sept 16. Indian Members of War Cabinet 
are reoeived in aodienoe by the King. 

—Viceroy tons down Maha Sabha's 
request to see Gaadhiji. 

Sept. 17. It is annonnoed that the 
Governor-General of Madagascar has 
eoed for ‘oease fire*. 

—Quaker’s appeal to Viceroy. 

Sept. 18. Madagascar rejects British terms. 

—Hostilities recommence. 

Sept. 19. General Von. Eleist killed on 
Mosdok front 

—British forces are cloeiog in on Anta¬ 
nanarivo in Madagascar. 

Sept. 90. Mr. Arthur Moore's spirited 
appeal for > transfer of power from 
Whitehall to a popular war government 

Sept 91. Stalingrad defiantly fights the 
invader. 

Sept 99. New York Timet urges fresh 
efforts for settlement of Indian deadlock. 

Sept. 98. D. S. reports reveal Baseia’a 
insistence on second front. 

-M. Stalin reoeivee Wendell Willkie. 

Sept 94. British Military regime set op 
in Madagascar. 

Sept 98. Hundred arrests in Bombay. 

—Pope reoeivee Preeideat Roosevelt's envoy. 

Sept 96. Sind Premier, Mr. Allah Box, 
renounces his titles. 

—Indian Liberals uge re-opening of talks. 

Sept 97. Bt R#v. A. M. Hollis is 
enthroosd Bishop of Madras. 

Sspt 98. Goaeaal Waved's talk on war 

—In the Cocnoil of State, Pandit Sonsro 
urges aboUMon of pre-eenaorship of news 

mdPrtnla 

nfporNs 


Sept 99. American Senators urns imme¬ 
diate s et tl e me n t of Indian problem, 

Sspt. 80. Gen. 


states that 


MoAithor’s 
Jape are retreating 


-is— 

naff. 


In 



$ The WORLD si BOOKS $ 

(only bhobt notices affbab in this section) 


Economic Pbobleus of Modebn India. 

Volume II. Edited by Professor 

Bedhakamal Mnkerjee and H. L. Dey. 

Macmillan ft Co., Ltd. 8h. 15, 

The aeoond volume of the “ Eoomotaio 
Probleme of Modern Indio ” brought ont by 
Profoeeor Bodbokomol Makerjeo end H. L. 
Dey mnintoine the standard set in the 
first volume of this book. The three 
sobjeots that are treated in this book, 
vis., Industry and Labour, Ourrcnoy and 
Banking, and Public Finance would have 
been, bnt for the spate of flux in whioh 
the country now happens to be, of great 
topical value. 

The book opens with a chapter entitled 
" A Preface to Planning” by Prof. 
Mnkerjee, whioh is an interesting attempt 
to relate Indian conditions to the move¬ 
ment towards planned eoonomy. 

The ohapter on “Industrial Labour" 
is particularly noteworthy as it comes 
from the pm of Dr. Piliai of the Indian 
Braneh of the International Labour Offioe. 

The ohapter on " Economic Planning" 
by tile Hon. Mr. N. B. Barker presumably 
has a political value, whioh ootn pen sates 
for tbs lack of aoademio merit. 

The chapters on “ Currency and Banking ” 
have been contributed by people who know 
what they are writing about, bnt they 
provide a historical background to this 
vexed question rather than soggeat a 
solution for the future. 

Ae an aoademio venture, the editors 
are certainly to bo congratulated on their 
e*"*t in placing before the Indian poMie 
in an attractive form a oolleotion of 
admirable easays, written by competent 
persona on the various eoonomio problems 
pe rt ai nin g to this country. 

M 


. «' 

Indian SXAZBB. By K. M. Panikkar, 
Oxford Pamphlet. Oxford University 
Press. 

The author of this pamphlet, Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar, baa been intimately 
associated with more than one State 
during the last 16 years and attended 
all the three Bound Table Conferences as 
Secretary to the Princes' Delegation. Ae 
a student of history and a faolle penman, 
Mr. Panikkar puts the oase for the 
States with copious arguments and no 
little power of persuasion. 

There are twenty major States and 
more than five hundred smaller ones in 
Indie, varying in sise, population, revenue 
and the extent of the rights they enjoy. 
The author traces their rotations with 
the Crown and the gradual evolution of 
the oonoeption of paramoontey. They are 
not merely piotnresqne relics of antiquity, 
bnt in the view of the author they have 
a unique place in the Indian body 
politic “by acting ae laboratories of 
social experiment". 

Qambba. By Joan Morgan. Penguin 
Ltd., England. 

Strange fiotion this Camtra, a story 
told with a vividness that can only spring 
from yean of personal experience; a 
story based on fact. The setting, the 
oharaoters, the film technicalities are all 
the more oovinoing that Joan Morgan, 
the author, betrays no weakness in the 
treatment. She baa at her finger tips 
all tiie intricacies of Aim production and 
direction; ahe doea not shelve any 
difficulties, oven in relating the facte 
commoted with the invention and 
development of sound reoordfog, 
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APiraiftrainoa and 8o™*t. Lira otdbb 
VlJATANAGAB. By f. V. Mahalingim, H.A. 
(University of Madm—Hiatorioal Beriea) 
Shit book it a valuable addition to the 
literature on tool el life and government 
in. the epoch of Vijayanagara rale with 
its charaoterittio features of interaction 
between administration and oultnre. It 
ie comprehensive in soope and earefnl 
and baianoed in reasoning and oonolosion. 
while exhaustively utilising the balk of 
the available sonroes of information. 
Among topics of interest that it oovers 
may be mentioned the status of the' 
co-ruler and of the Ywa-raja, the 
paternalism of the government, the 
burden of taxation, Us assessment and 
oolleetion, the existence of assignments 
of land and revenue-faming, and the 
methods of oolleetion, which were tar 
more consequential to the subjects than 
the items of taxation. Barring a quantity 
of preamble whieh might be smaller, the 
chapters on law and justice and military 
organisation are informative. 

The picture of society portrays an 
increasing consciousness of oommunal and 
oaste solidarity that persisted well on 
into the 19th century. Festivals, page¬ 
antry and the fine arts come in for 
a due share of notioe; while the 
Vaiehnava revival in the 18th century, 
Christian propaganda manifest from the 
time of St. Xavier, temples and religious 
architecture and seonlar buildings of the 
time reoeive adequate treatment. The book 
will serve as a useful supplement to the 
study of the history of the Empire and 
of South India in that epoch. 

Tan Gael AND. By Suai P. David. Published 
by the author at Palameottab. Re. 1. 
This is a oolleetion of 47 sonnets 
originally contributed to the Indian Review, 
The Indian Ladiei Jfapaeine and other 
Journals. They deal with a variety of 
sabjoots and reveal a deeply religious 
spirit surcharged with Faith and Bops 
end Dove. 


Ihi Gbowts or IfeMWSfnnutx ur 
SrxFTaM. By Prof. 94 a Singh, K.A. 
Ehalsa College, Amritsar. The Sikh 
Publishing Honse, Lahore. Re. 1-8. 
Prof. Teja has already e st a blis he d his 
reputation as a great and sound exponent 
of Sikhism by bis luoid and faithful 
translation of the Iteditaiioni of the Guru 
Nanak called Japji into English. The 
booklet under notioe is a short introduction 
to Sikh history. The writer traoes the 
evolution of the Khalsas in the hands of 
the ten suooessive Sikh gurus. The handy 
outline helps us to study the growth of 
spirit of the Sikhs. All the ten gums 
have stressed that for a complete cultiva¬ 
tion of human nature, spirit a needs as 
much the help of the body as body 
needs the help of the spirit. The 
account given here is sympathetic and 
straightforward, free from the taint of 
the proselytising spirit. It is a very 
readable and useful volume on Sikhism 
and its history. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tn Mnro no Vac* or Nasi Quasar. By Prof. 
N. flsag u lss. John Nanay, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. 

Aar Idsas Hamt turn oa so Bov Navas Km. 

By Xfcnabi Bam. Goodsl* Pram, New Delhi. 
BsAunuaiat-TAmui An Pommcs Bauman, 
By Baal Verebaee. Kabsmodoyem Press, Triohor. 
tWmuvoxAKt Tu Namok ax FaenvAX or Kuala. 

By L. K. Bshretnssn. Ksrsmanai, Trivandrum. 
VAim at a Farra An Movanux nr Bwosx. By 
SaeMl Kamar Da, its.. ».xitt. Oeoarel Printers 
and PabBaham Ltd., O eh mtt a. 

Hasabia Aaanxaoran An Oouvaa. By Brit 
Ohaad end OhaMntjaa. University of OalaaMa. 
OoamavA Taoom. By XL 8. Hordis, MordU 
Book Hooee, Udaipur. 

OXTOBD PAUMLHar 

An Atlas of the U. 8.8 B. By J. H. Btembridge. 
War at Bse To-day. By Adadrat Mr Herbert 
Hinhmnml 

The Ooltnral Problem: A Symposium. As. $. 
TfcaBaoaoade Baekarnuudi A Symposium. As. 8, 
Obtlo*. By h 7 A. J. BalnanUs. 

Booxax Faoaunm. By 8. Nmarajaa. 
ia ladle. A*. >. 

Oxford Unlveoity Prsw, Bombay. 
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GANDHIAN SOCIALISM 

The Russian experiment in sodriism is 
undoubtedly e Isndmsrk in the history 
of sooisl nod eoonomio evolution, bat 
Marxist thought is not the Isst word in 
sooisl experiment. Prof. Agarwri, writing 
in the Modem Review, shows how 
Gsadhisn sooislism, by attempting to 
eliminate violence and diotatorsbip. points 
oat the better way. Oandhian socialism, 
he says, is quite plain and consistent. 
The first fundamental premise of the 
theory is*that violenoe cannot lead to 
any kind of lasting peooe and sooio- 
eoonomio reconstruction. 

Violsooe breeds greeter violence end whatever 
is gained by force needs to be praserred by 
greater foroe. Violence is inconristent with true 
freedom, and liberty gained through it is t ai n t ed 
with human blood. Oandbiji will, therefore, have 
nothing to do with it, because to him SodsUsm 
is only a means and not an end in itself. Even 
if it were end, he does not sdbecnbe to the 
theory that the end justifies the m es n e. In order 
to conserve the purity of the end, the mea ns 
employed towards its attainment must be equally 
pure. That is wby Gandhiji maintains Mat a 
socialist society should be established through non¬ 
violence end not through a eengninnry revolution. 

The seoond fundamental promise of 
Goadhion socialism is that centralisation 
of any kind is inconsistent with true 
freedom and equality. 

He bee, therefore, e reel horror for any ssnlm- 
Used aontrol whether in n Capitoilet State or a 
Socialist regime. That is why Gandhiji, though 
he admires the ultimata ideal or Soviet Communhm, 
it against ths o on osa t rot i on of power fat ooe 
individual, however greet he may be. He is 
against the centralisation of both political end 
eaonamio power. That is why ha pleads for 
dacentrattmd ladnstrlm and village oou^nunitiee. 

The third important promise of Gandhi's 
is tha dignity of labour and its 
infiaenoo on oar intellectual and moral 
development. 


Ge-vJK<jl'« eonusistwo of the Berio ITduoetfoii 
popularly known so Mo Wardba Sefaeme is bassd 
an the same principle. Ha maintains that lateOi- 
gent mennei labour is conducive to Mo nalnr al 
devel o pmen t of Mo mind; it la even smsotlil for 
healthy intellectual giowM. The intimate relation 
of mind culture with hend-culture has been staphs- 
liacd by all ibe modern piydbologisUi and iditoraoo 
through han d iwork fat now rennjmlesd as a sound 
psychological proposition. Gt—*Mji believes Mot 
an empty mind w tbs devil’s workshop, and. In 
him, tha loro of I st wu e is a dangerous moral 
trap. Ths p roblem of utilising leisure will bo 
oven mom d Merit than Mo p.oblam of fiadfog 
leisure, and want of sufficient work will generally 
lead to physioo!, intellectual and moral dhslpathm. 

Gandhiji gives as his outline of a 
now picture nod leaves the details to be 
printed in coarse of the experiment Bo 
does not wish to be dogmatic. 

For ex a m pl e , he does not exclude the modern 
conveniences from hie viUege oomni-aitica. They 
may have electricity, radio-sets, telephones and 
the water closets. Tbs housm may be quits 
artistic, with lawns and fiowsr.gmdtas. man 
may ha printing cr msii. dairies, bakeries and 
other modern fo o BM es. Gandhiji will not Hko to 
impoae any nadns oaeotUan on Mo people, His 
main oonditknii in tbit tbm ahoold oa nitlifliiirt 
work for all, and ths possibility of exploi t a ti oo 
should be o xol ndsd. There should bo no unneoes- 
sary infringement of eMl liberties owing to 
excessive ceotraBsaMm. In such a oountry there 
will be mol ooo-violeut Bocislwrn with true 
liberty, equality sad fraternity. 


INDIA AND ENGLAND 


A recant issue of Life and Lettere To-dog 
exclusively devoted to India boo some 
pertinent observations on the situation 
arsated by England's doings in India. 

Whatever is offered is offered in Ms spirit Mai 
has charootariaed British nils in Mat country—* 
spirit lacking undemanding sad virion on Ms 
one hand and courage ana even expediency on 
the other. Wo oaroeives may net find it paradoxi¬ 
cal Mat we stand as champions fat Europe of a 
liberty wo refu sed Indie; we otunrivse may 
dMb tndare our own babtts of lnlqled ana 
msksriitft oompremiss; hot they ora not 
nmmsrllj endearing to a met of snoMsr sett 
of mind. 
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CLOSES UNION 


Churchill's elevento-hour project of a 
Union with France and Olarenoe Strait's 
proposal of Britain's reunion with U. 8. A. 
have > led to speonlations on the prospects 
of oloeer onion among oertain countries 
of the *world to ensure stability and 
peaoe in the future. In the Indian 
Social Reformer, T. B. V. 8. discusses the 
possibilities of such union with Britain 
with epeoial reference to the position of 
India and other countries with ooloured 
peoples. The association of white settle¬ 
ments with Britain, he says, is one of 
comparative equality crystallised in the 
Statute of Westminster. 

Ew among them (here may be slight differences. 
Canada has a small Franoh population in Quebec. 
South Afirloa has a large proportion of Africanders. 
Ireland is not a colony except in regard to Ulster. 
Australia and New Zealand are British Colonies. 
Exoept South Africa, no oolony has an Indigenous 
or non-British population worth speaking. 

lie history ana evolution of this White amocie- 
tion has a lesson of wider application, hut colour 
prejudice prevents it being learnt in alt its 
significance. 

The resistance to the claim to freedom lost the 
U. S. A. in the ltth century. Time has healed the 
hostility and common defense of their imperilled 
freedom has brought them together. They rise* or 
sink together, bond or flee, aa they now see it. 

Ur. CUranoe Streit in his latest nook treats bis 
proposal as Reunion reversing the separation 
of 1790. Incidentall y one may mention that the 
onion of the seven countrim m e nti o ne d above is 
to be effected immediately without waiting for the 
flaming of a constitution which can wait till after 
the war. And also India, which is now owned or 
posaasssi! by Britain, will bo owned or p am mea d by 
the Uoion, ss no one component stem can have 
a satellite. 

South Africa received her freedom from Campbell- 
Bannerman whom vision waa assis t ed by the 
uniform disspyw.al of Europe to British war on 
the Boars. On tbs whole, that act of trust his 
paid even with so tough a people as the Boom. 

The frith solution wee delayed and maimed. The 
npitmmrainn is now in evidence. Sven American 
intervention bee cot prevailed. Boms wrongs are not 
easily fo r g otten. 


Up to tote the lesson 1st 

What Britain 

atAS 


sought to bind 
‘o lost, 
dove foal to 
and trust had Us dm 


her. Every 


In the enee of India, tie Writer goes 
on to add that her non-white obaraotor 
prevents trust. Distrnst, therefore, ie the 
result. 

Indie baa been and still remains a dependen cy . 
War time administration has accentuated the true 
condition of India. High places to tho dominant 
race; poUey and control with that raoo; supply 
of raw material for European industries aa iba 
duty assigned to other countries and ooutiaantt, 
particularly Asia and Africa. Sven the war In 
Europe is for domination and exploitation. Equality 
is offered. Germany want* dominance denying 
equality to the rest of Europe. What it galling in 
Germany's claim is denial of equality to tho mat 
of Europe, not the amartion of inferiority of tho 
world whioh both accept but ax p re m more or less 
frankly. A now bam la lado-BritMi relstiooe 
must put an end to the exploitation that exists. 

How is that to bo done and when? 
In England as in India, the solution is 
desirsd daring the war, beoaoso after the 
war the straggle of toe old against 
the new (between the lebonr groups and 
the aristocratic rolers) will arise with 
nnoertain resalts. 

My iiaTjum) was for a true dominion statue 
(a description of a constitutional relation u-t-vly) 
rather than independence and treaty. I will 
not my that that preference is now aa strong 
but I still see some sdvsntsgm. Help In defence 
we shall used. That hate as a duty of Britain 
will be stronger in dominion atatua. It may be 
an inferiority complex to admit it, but I do feel 
that in tbs development of our oountry for its 
due place in Asia rad the world wo would require 
mueh technical halp for a thus, aa much time as 
it has taken Russia to build htrieif up to prsaent 
strength. 

Bat in s world of greater security, if 
tote ie established, with no chance of 
Japan as an aggressor, India’s independence 
on toe same footing as China is not 
unthinkable. In any oaee, he eaye, India 
must have a place in toe Peaoe 
Conference. 

Whether It is setting up like China, or in 
dominion status, It is w ilHugn am of Britain that 
is required. We do not get our rights by 
military might. It must be by non-violent non- 
co-operation in the last resort, but steady moral 
premure must work m It has worked so for 
from year to year. Britain wfli not oountonsneo 
Independence. She may agree to dominion status 
in tbs hope that subtle forma of exploitation 
will still be available But it is up to our men 
to atm it. If tha Government pss s se into our 
h and , it era fas dona. 

Tho pressure on Britain will bo effective 
and irresistible if we won united. But 
wo era not. Oh, too pity of Hi 
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A WORLD CHARTER 
Raymond Clapper, an Amerioan journa- 
list, who haa returned home after an 
entendre tone of the Far Eaat, girea hie 
impreeahma of the temper of the people 
of theee oonntriea and their attitude to 
the Japanese oonqueit. Inoidently he 

drawa a much needed leaeon, which, it 
Britain ie wiae, will do well to profit by. 
He returned deeply troubled by one thing: 

Wherever Tapanese armtis have gone, except in 
China, the Philippines and come Indies Islands, 
they have had either passive or active help from 
native populations. 

It was so in Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya and 
Singapore. Even as I write this with japan's 

S of Burma at its ej*"»»x, Burmese are 
the invader*. In India, worried official* 
a that a portion of the population would 
welcome Japanese invasion. 

After referring to " mnrmnre of appro- 
henaiona*" in India, be writes in the 
American journal Look • 

Something is wrong. Something is gravely wrong 
when Japan, with the blood of deoadm on its 
hands—with the crual oonquest of Korea serving 
only ee a prelude to its rape in China—» welcomed 
by it* next victims and whan in the free of 
this threat, a van the intentions of the United 
8tales ate viewed with suqridoo. 

W* are not doing ouneivaa justice, and neither 
are the United Nations, by permitting this mis- 
understanding to oontinuo. It it interftring with 
winning the war and it threatens to poison the 
peso*. It interims with winning the war by 
ew wing the native people* to aid the enemy. It 
three teas to potion the peace, haoauaa no good 
pane* oan rest oe the shoulders of sullen and 
niapioion* populations. 

“Wo and every one,” he eaye, "must 
know what onr war aims are in Asia. 
And we most know now." As to Europe, 
the aims of the United Nations are pretty 
clear. Free countries have been subjugated 
by Hitler. The victory of the Allies will 
restore to them their soil, their right 
to govern themselves and their opportu¬ 
nities to play their part in a free 
peaceful community of nation*. Bat what 
of Asia ? 

Until tb* colonial people* of Asia an eoovinotd 
that dsfoat Cor Japan mesas freedom for themstivea 
and not a restoration of the old tmpertaltim, they 
wtB hrr* Stole heart for a war against Japanese 

They have iHtia heart for battb now. The 
ti not tbsta* alone j it lti* with the United 


And it oannot be oountod solely by a 
military vietory. For a hundred yean, 
England has been militarily supreme in 
India, hut during all that period the 
movement for Indian independence grew. 
Britain most oonrinoe the people of India 
that vietory means their freedom.' Not 
” mere Atlautie charter bat a world 
charter alone will be of any* avail at 
the present crisis 

And w* must oonviaoe than (the people of 
Asti,) of our etao e ri t y. There must be me weasel 
words, no exceptions. What b holding baok such 
a declaration of ladependaoe* for Ada t Seiflsb- 


nam t Pride t Faoe T It is true that freedenv 
for Alia means draetie readjustment for nations 
whose economise rest on colonial empires there. 
But the eec r i fl oee they would have to make are 
more apparent then real. No m a tt er whet 
happens, drastic readjustment* will be neoemary. 
Japan ha* snat ched a good deal of thorn am [dree 
away already. 

And more than that, Japan soatefaed sway the 
mighty fore* of white prestige. That probably 
oan never be fully recovered. 

We of the United Nations have an Attantti 
Charter—for Europe. What wo need b a World 
Charter for Aria and Europe. 



Nations. Wo must comet it. 


L J 


j" I hope Indians wti realise the importance of 
patronising only Indian Insurance Ins ti tutions.” 

-ft. Jenbr U Nehru. 

Piece your Life B usi ness ^ with INMAN 
Insurance Companies only. 
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THE GENERALS 


MB. JINNAH'8 CLAIM 


She memoir* of (be 1914-18 war revealed 
a shooking amonnt of in(rigoe and personal 
jealousy among generals of all nations, 
as well aa some appalling incompetence, 
writes John Brodhy in World Review. 
The British Army today is probably 
much better served, yet it would he 
rash to assnme that all these defects 
have disappeared. 

On* outstanding characteristic of mast profes¬ 
sional soldiers who stas to general tank is a lack 
of moral courage. It is not their (Suit. Their 
careers depend on a tactful tongue; if they 
■peak their minds too freely they are sore to 
offimd someone who, if he has not power today 
may have it tomorrow. Promotion, like kissing, 
goes by favour. Add to this the fact that toe 
incompetence of certain generals, though it may 
be a byword in the ohms, rarely brings dismisml 
until a campaign has gone wrong beyond ail 
oonoealment, or a foreman is captured by the 
eoemy, and large numbers of mnooaat men have 
loot their livee. Where bank entloism is penalised, 
and caution is made aa absolute virtue, moral 
courage has a poor chanoe. 

There oan be no simple remedy for 
■uoh a state of affairs. 

The problem is first to weed out the inoom* 
patent* before they have dona disast r ous harm; 
and in the last twelve months an astonishing 
number of nansrab have quietly soma unstuck. 
And, secondly, tbs problem is to eat the good 
generals into posts where their qudMss will be 
most fully and usefully employed. Then are 
three major typeos generate who an leaden of 
men, gtnamli who ere acgaaleen end adminis¬ 
trators, and generate with analytical and critioel 
minds, who oan produce new Mae* and work 
other people's idea* into praetfeebie form. Very 
rerely an all three quantise found folly d evelo p ed 
in the same man, and an administrator# general 
under tits present system most, to stems, 
promotion and farther his earner, often take a 
post where t ss d s nhlp or original ideas are sailed 
for, while a man who eould do tbs Job better is 
mimbI • umi of aomowbere else, 

A German colonel cm do a captain's 
job for a time without Ion of prestige, 
and a Gorman chief of ctaff may hold 
higher rank than hie oommandar. Bat in 
Britain , the poet determine! the raak and 
if the right man is too exalted or toe 
lowly, he does not gst ths job st all. 


Every attempt made to pomade 
Mr. Jinnah to join hande hae failed, 
writes Blits which, in examining hie 
claim to speak for 100 million Muslims, 
observes: 


“In the General Elections of 1987, ha 
adds, the strength of the Muslim League 
in relation to other Moelim Groups is 
shown by this table: 


Psovnras 
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Oat of a reservation of 480 seats for 
Mnslims in a total of 1,681 in the eleven 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies, the 
Muslim League was able to secure only 
4*6 per cent, of the total Muslim votes. 
The figures are: Total Muslim votes 
7,819,446 1 MesUm Lesgee votes 881,778. 
And yet we have thrown at the world, 
from timo to time, figorse which do not 

appear to bo booked by actual faot or 
finding. 

Mr. Jinnah is a super-propagandist. 
There is nothing wrong in that. But his 
statements regarding the following he 
enjoys ore not very eoavi"oi»g. 

On October 16, 1987 at Lucknow, ho 
otaimad eighty million Mnslims. At Delhi 
on November 86, 1940, he spoke of tha 
whole-hearted rapport of ninety million 
Mnslims. On *Xmas Day of 1941, in a 
s t a t ement to ths Newt Ch ro n i c l e of 
London, ho talked of ths will of ono 
hundred million Muslims- To say that 
tbs trim posi ti o n la obsoure is to put it 
very mildly." 
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AN ARTIST IN THE HIMALAYAS 

Tba {•'■'OQi artiit Nandalal Bom roomily 
Tidied tho Advaita Aabrama in the 
Fi*nalay»#, and a member of tbe Aebrama 
giroe an aooonnt of bio talke with tbe 
artlet in tbe oolnmne of Prabuddha Bharata. 
To tbe Bengali artiit, wbo baa mixed 
closely with tbe diaoiplM of Sri Bama- 
kriabna, tbe Aebrama ia a piece of 
pilgrimage. Tbe writer showed tbe artiat 
a lovely spot where be bed aeon some 
European and American artiata bad made 
sketches. Bat Nendelel did nothing of 
tbe kind. For be explained: 

Yes, artists ia Europe and America, or people 
who follow thsir method. generally do so. When 
attracted by a beautiful otneet at sososry, they 
try to aopy it then and there. But there ere 
people who will not do that. They will try to 
retain in memory what they see, and afterwards 
they will draw. It may be that thsir productions 
will be quits different from what they aetually 
have seen. Nererthelees the result may be very 
valuable. Hera is a leaf on this plant. One may 
draw a picture of this leaf looking at It. But 
one may meditate on this leaf, may feel by touch 
whether it is warm or sold, and then afterwards 
draw a picture. You will be surprised that ia the 
latter ease the result may be better. 

Bat what was tho use of tondhing tho 
lonf and feeling the degree of ite warmth 
or ooldnMo ia order to draw it in a 
piotare? “For identifying aneeelf with the 
•ahjaet, ” said the artist. 

unlem one sen fully identify onese lf with the eabjeot, 
one cannot psodnee tbe tart result. If one meditates 
on the subject, one can visualise its setting much 
elsarfyT If one looks at the subject and 
t just tom visual Im pr ess ion , the production 

. js vnsnm- Jfj s 

sttaa?w.«atsva 


Bo 1 


tgriag to absorb som et hin g Cram the 
Urn ‘ ‘ “ 


book to my 


may bo, 


oonld develop a breadth of virion and bis 
mind oonld be raised to a higher plane. 
Aa a molt whit he eoald produce 
afterwards woald .be of a higher order. 

Indian art ia idealist ic. The Indians weat to ess 
the sool of o tUag oad give evprasslan to .that. 
If you son outer into tho spirit of tho Sswluyun, 
yon witt have the ooneaption of a grand sublimity. 
Afterwards if you draw the picture even of a 
human being, it will be very saMbae. But artiste 
in the West want to imitate. Either they try to 
copy the exeat visual light or they try to i" “ 
in ioeohsrisot details some sort at • 
on reoent t heo r ies of 


who* I shall prodnoo on 
vriB havo absolutely no 
the seso sry I have seen bsm. 
it will havo son tadneua on my 


analysis. Oos way or the other, it is 
reeUstfc' .... If oa Western artiste will draw 
picture of a (treat, they will drew the 
of o street, o woman standing on a ea 
place of newspaper on another corner, and 
That is, they will jumble so mooy 
things together. If you ask them, wbat is An 
meaning of thief—they will say, this r ep e men tt 
reality. Out p rese nt -day lift ia very much dis¬ 
turbed. This picture is the expression of our 
diet orbed mind. But oao’t it be thet when ere ahoO 
sac o thing, we shall me that only and not 
anything sleet Ac for in stance, the eeec of your 
meditation. Whan yon meditate Intensely, Asm 
is only one pfcta.. k your miod—other thoughts 
am kept away. But tbs W i st e ra ere geuaraBy ham 
no oo n eaption of that. .... 

Bor an artiit to havo tho m 
and the cr e ativ e power Is the 
thing. Having them, ha may 
teeMqaee throughout his mala lift—it 
matter. But looking the font 
sannot pcodnee any real work of i 
people gim too much Import ones to technique hi 
their oT wmat to produee flubbed 


Bteprad Ufa 
Ucbm 

BT 

pm. a ummmu, ma 

The Profossor in his Isstams era 
As Oita givue • e a mpmh m tt va 
srpstttiua of An Hindu Philoso¬ 
phy of Ooaduoi. 

Re. IB per set ef 9 Veb. 


Bf itaying la tb« beootifal tnuouHirg* 
(bon rabUom Himalayan 
tb* flrttat axplained that be 


Tol L Be. B. 

▼oL H. Be.#. 

. VoL m. Be. 8. 

Orders most he sconm ponied 
wiA m advaoee of Be. 8. 


O. A H ttssan ft Ob., 
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LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 


TRUE AND FALSE PATRIOTISM 


The question of a lingua franca tor all 
India has been discussed ad if$fti<um, 
The same question arieee in different 
parte of the world. Mr. P. Kodanda Rao, 
writing in the Calcutta Review of bis 
experiences in Fiji, points ont bow Indian 
residents there are divided in opinion as 
to the merits of Hindi and English and 
the Booth Indian languages. It finally 
led to a furious controversy and the 
establishment of separate institutions for 
the study of the different languages and 
the maintenance of separate schools by 
the respective parties. 

Language is an instrument for the 
conveyance of thought. It should be 
judged, be says, by the criterion of its 
efficiency in fulfilling its purpose rather 
than by mere historicity. 

Inaamuah as any language eaa he leant by 
anybody to ezprase any idea, and nobody has a 
monopoly over any language or over any idea, 
the feeling that this is ‘'my” language and that 
is "your" language has no esientitle jaettfleation. 
It m a superstition which baa eanaad much 
imnissswiy human misery and strife. Instead, 
1st a language be eeieoted for Its maximum 
utility, and let faistorioity be asorifioad, if 
naeaassry. lhere is no justification for a Hindu 
to aaohsw the atectris lamp beeaaee Us grand, 
father read Us JfataMoMts in tbs light of an 
oil-lamp. Than is no need for a Muslim to avoid 
tbs fountain-pen baoauss his unole used a read- 

n and a bag of sand as a Uniter. If Soxlish 
core useful to toe I n dia n s fit Fiji than Hindi, 
than la no re as on why they Should heroically 
burden tbemeelves with Hindi. If the Fijian 
language is never Uhaiy to give n eesee to as 
muah knowledge an the English language, there 
is no ju st ifi ca t ion for stUktog to the formas. The 
immigrants Cram the Europ e an Continent soon 
give up their particular laagnagse whan they 
settle down to the United State* of Amsriea and 
Cnglfeh, nfty Amirimt, their mother- 
tonga*..... Tsngnege » mutable end dynamic. 
Survival depends on sOciansy, not enoeetry. 

Tbs writer holds that languages and 
dislsots spoken by comparatively small 
auaber of people have bo future and 
shosld to tact be eves deliberately 
eliminated, 


We have seea bow narrowly ooaeglvad 
patriotism has proved destructive to the 
modem world of interminable wan between 
nation and nation. A writer to the 
Commonwealth pleads for a proper pers¬ 
pective. The tone patriotism is the 
patriotism based on the idea of “world 
republic" and oonoeived in terme of 
“hnman family" as one. He says: 

Ha* not patriotism to tha past baso too 
narrowly oonoaivad oft It has boon thought of by 
many aa "My aouutry right or wrong"; Militarist;* 
0(Tones or Dsfonoe”; My nation over against 
other nation*"; "Loyalty to Rao* "; " Tradition ”, 
Emperor, King. 

A true patriot lovea bis oaighbour not loo as 
s part of hi* own Pattis, and bis own Fatrto 
as a mambar of th* grant Human Family. 
Hia aim i* not nationalistic but World RopubUoan, 
and that bis nation should halo to load too way 
to the Parliament and tha Federation of too 
world. Tha nation that will bo " greateat among 
tot nation*, let it ba servant of all", must be It* 
motto, however for it may have bean in. tha past 
from noting ap to it. 

Bat the democratic patriot cannot atop abort 
at defensive patriotism. Hia aim must ba to 
undermine the false Ideal of humanity out of 
wMoh war springs, and to plant to its place 
th* true ideal of humanity aa one—not a 
mechanical uniformity but n world-wills unity in 
Diffaranoa and DUtetnoe to Unity—a unity of 
aapiiing, prograasive befogs at different stages of 
evolution bat undo for each other, and rattiest 
until they units to helping one another's evolution. 

It is b tremendous idee, seys the writer. 
Bot is not this a tremendous universe— 
material, phyaioal, mantel, moral, spiritual, 
—of which each of ns is a mambar? 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Aw AwsxifSM cm Bams* Pernor nr Iwnu. By 
Bsivslsa. [The Modem Review, Baptsmbar 1ML] 
Baonosawaon nr Isum awn Hommsw. By Dr. M. 
Hafls Byad. [Praboddha Bbamts, B^tsasbar 
19a. ] 

Iwnua Tranmne ow jBasaames. ByPh-O. fibs 
Aryan Path, September 1941] 

Wsa Iwnu Evan Now-Vmnwrf By Akshaya 

tSSI&Sri, TWfitfi'SS 

- August 1949.] 

»’ Cowot 


Wassaw Havrwo * 1 Oowoamow or BasvMw Bovs- 
aaistRT nr Iwnu. By Dr. Kali KJnkar Datto, 
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INDIAN STATES 

o 


Hyderabad 

0B1IANIA UNlVuiBBITY BNTBBPBISB 

In the latest annual report on the 
admlnbtratian of Hyderabad, mention la 
made of an important work in which 
the Publication* Department of Oamania 
University ia engaged in the compilation 
of an enoyolopaedia of Unaiim authors. 
Mujam-ul-Muiannafin-i Iilom, to nee the 
Urdn title of the enoyoiopaedia, ia a 
pioneer effort for which a liberal grant 
haa been made by B. B. H. the Nisam's 
Government. It ahonld serve to fill many 
gapa hi the hiatory of the development 
of Indian.thonght, particolarly in the daya 
of the Jaonpnr dynaaty of the Deccan 
Boltanatea of Akbar, Jehangir and 
Bhahjahan—perioda whan literary hiatory 
waa not written and atodied ayatematioally. 
Firishta, Abdu-r Bazzak, Abo-1 Faaal, 
Naaam-nd-din Badaoni, Abo-1 Hamid, 
Shaft Khan, and the Bmperor Jahangir 
himaelf are hot a few whoee Uvea and 
writinga, if more oloaely atodied, ahonld 
very largely add to oor knowledge of 
their timea. 

PANGHAYAT8 FOB HYDBBABAD 

The new regulation for the oonatitatioa 
of Panohayata ia Hyderabad offera thee* 
bodiea the aame powera of taxati o n aa 
thoae pr o p eae d In the Xadraa Village 
Panohayata BUI of 1M1 atUi pending 
consideration and ahonld enable them to 
derive revenoea nearly aqaal to their noode, 
■ay* the Jfoft Panohayata may levy a 
tax on property and alao a tax on 
profeaaioaa, hot profaarion, tax is limited 
to a maximom of Be. 10, a reatriotion 
wMch oonforma to the equitable principle 
embodied in the Pr o f oaa io na fax Umitatlon 
Act of Bri tish India, 
to 


Baroda 

FOOD PBOBLEH 

Ia hia evening address to the Bodgat 
Session of the Dhara Babha, the Dewao 
of Baroda, Sir V. T. Kriahnamaobarya 
analysed the agticultural position of the 
State. Farming, he said, can be abased 
aa “ self-aoffloing" and " commercial,” 
Indb has as a whole belonged to the 
“ self-aoffloing " type. Bat Baroda belonged 
to the " commercial.” The Dewan brooght 
out the significance of this difference in 
these words. He said* 

“ We are, in foot, one of the least aalf- 
su(Being areas of Indb m can be seen 
from the large tonnage of food gratae wo 
import even when monsoon conditions 
are completely normal. The eelf-sa*Mng 
farmer providing what he requires and 
as a role disposing of his amaJI surplus, 
usually a mixed collection of gratae for 
which demand b definite, b in aa 
advantageous position. In the case of fits 
commercial farmer specialising in a 
certain commodity, it may happen that 
this Industrial commodity is not in aotive 
demand. Beoovery in hb oaae largely 
depends on hb abUity to switch over to 
aa alternative form of cropping." 

FtSHBBMBN'S COLONISATION 

To formulate schemes for the develop¬ 
ment of the fishery resources of the 
State, the Fisheries Department haa bean 
carrying oat surveys of Baroda’a coastal 
aa veil aa inland waters. Government 
have now sanctioned the fishermen's 
colonisation scheme for the year IMS-48 
granting liberal co n oaaaio na to fisherman, 
both ashore and on the ace, involving 
aa expenditure of Bs. 7,600, of which 
Ba. 6,600 will be recurring. 
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Mysore 

TACCAVI LOANS FOR PLANTERS 
The Government of Mysore have directed 
the oontinnation of the eobemo for granting 
taooevi loans to the coffee planters in 
the' State till the end of Jane, 1948 and 
that a *som of Re. 1,00,000 may be 
provided for the porpoee in the Budget 
for tiie next year. 

As the loans have been beneficial to 
the planting community, the Revenue 
Commissioner recommended to the Govern¬ 
ment for its continuation. 

MYSORE WAR RISES INSURANCE 
The Government of Mysore have tuned 
a press communique drawing the attention 
of the publio to the roles framed by 
the Government of India under War 
Risks (Factories) Insurance Ordinance 
which, the eommunique states, apply 
mutatia mutandis to the State's territory. 
However, the provision of the Aot, the 
oommunique adds, do not apply to a mine 
which is sobjeot to the operations of the 
Mysore Mines Aot, 1000, nor to factories 
belonging to Government. 

INDUSTRIES IN MYSORE 
The Report of the Director of Industries 
and Commeroe on the working of the 
Department for 1940-41, statu that the 
number of industrial establishments, employ¬ 
ing tea or more persons daily increased 
from 865 in 1989 to 616 in 1940 and 
the total number of persons employed 
therein was 78,981. There were 11 labour 
during the year, nine in Bangalore 
end two in the Ho le r Gold Fields. The 
number of work-people involved in the 
disputes at Bangalore was 19,780 and at 
K. a F. 80,118. The total number of 
women employed in the registered faotoriu 
in the State was 4,740. 


Travancore 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

In view of the rim in the pries of 
foodstuffs and other essential oommOditlu, 
the Government of Travanoore have sanc¬ 
tioned the payment of dearneu allowance 
to the low-paid subordinates with retros¬ 
pective effeot from Chingam 1, 1118 M.B. 
(August 10), as follows:— 

Employees drawing a salary of Be. 14 
per menum and below, bnt not below 
Be. 1 per menum, will be paid a dearness 
allowance at the rate of Re. 1 a month. 

Employees drawing above Bs. 14, but 
below Rs. 15 a month, will be paid sooh 
a sum as would raiu their emoluments 
to Rs. 16. 

All whole-time employees, whether per 
manent, temporary or acting, and whole¬ 
time employees paid from contingencies 
will be allowed to draw the allowance, 
provided they oome within the limits 
specified above. 

FOOD GRAINS CONTROL 

The Government of Travanoore have 
passed under the Defence of Travanoore 
rules Use Food Grains Control order 
extending to the whole State. The order 
lays down (that no ffcpii engage in 

any undorthhing involving purchase. sale or 
storage for sale in wholesale quantities of 
any food grain exoept under a licence 
issued by the Government. 

A«other order statu that no person 
shall on or after July 1 transport paddy 
or rice bom Travancore to any pleoe 
outside Travanoore exoept under a permit 
issued by the Excise Co mm iss i oner or 
other offioer specially authorised. 
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Kashmir 

PETROL RATIONING 
With its trade end prosperity entirely 
dependent on motor transport, Eeshmir 
will be more seriously effected then 
perhepe eny other piece in Indie with 
the enforcement of petrol rationing. One 
of the mein sooroes of employment end 
income to the oraftemen end house-boat 
owners in Kashmir is the large number 
of visitors, the only means of whose 
conveyance from the Rawalpindi or Jemma 
railheads is motor transport. It is under¬ 
stood that to counteract the consequences 
of petrol rationing, the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment is now considering a scheme of a 
motor transport service ran by coal gas. 
The Prime Minister witnessed the demons¬ 
tration of a gas vehiote recently. 

DRINK EVIL IN KASHMIR 
His Highness' Government have ordered 
the appointment of a Committee consist¬ 
ing of eight officials and non-offloial 
members of the Praja Sabba under the 
chairmanship of the Miniater-in-Oharge of 
Rsotse, to enquire into the extent of 
drunkenness in the State and the causes 
which contribute to it rad suggest such 
preventive measures as ora be adopted 
to lessen the evil in the 8tate. 

The Committee is empowered to co-opt 
two more members if they And it 
neoessary. 

General 

PRINCES' CONTRIBUTION TO WAR 
The non-recurring contributions to the 
war effort offered by the Indian Princes 
up to the end of June 1942, amounted 
approximately to Be. 8,19,69,000 and 
nenrring donations (annual figure) pro¬ 
mised stood at about Rs. 86,64,000. 
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Cochin 

COCHIN BUDGET 

The Cochin Budget estimates for 1941-48 
reveal a satisfactory financial position. 

The estimates show receipts. of 
Re. 184,89,000 and on the expenditure 
side Rs. 111,61,000. The budget provides 
Be. 10*49 lakhs for education, Be. 6*66 
lakhs for medical purposes, Rs. 11*69 lakhs 
for publio works and Rs. 4*06 lakhs for 
Pracbayats Provision has been made far 
other nation-building departments. 

Education budget ia the largest with 
an allotment of Be. 90*49 lakhs from an 
estimated expenditure of Be. 111*61 lakhs. 
The building programme of the Publio 
Works Department has been rigorously 
limited. The total thus provided on the 
expenditure side for the next year is 
Rs. 181*61 lakhs—an excess of Rs. 1*06 
lakhs over the revised estimate for the 
current year. 

Other expenses of importance for the 
next year are a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs for 
irrigation, Re. 8 lakhs towards dearness 
allowance, and Rs. 9*68 lakhs for A. B. P. 
activities. 

Cooch Behar 

His Highness the Maharaja Bbup 
Bahadur, President of the newly con¬ 
stituted Legislative Council in Cooch Behar, 
speaking on the occasion of its inauguration 
said that it was so event of great 
significance, marking a distinct advance 
towards the establishment of a really pro¬ 
gressive form of Government In the State. 

Under the new Constitution, the non- 
official majority in the Legislature had 
tire right to' elect a Minister from among 
its members. Mr. 8atiah Chandra Rep 
was duly sleeted, the eleetion being 
approved by the Maharaja. 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 
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South Africa 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOB INDIANS 

The Committee appointed to enquire 
and report on university and teohnioti 
edooationel faoilitiee for Indiana hae com* 
manned its work in Darken. Two Natal 
Indian Bodies, the Natal Indian Association 
and tiie Natal Indian Congress in their 
evidence stressed the necessity for snob 
facilities. 

The Natal Indian Association suggested 
that the proposed university college should 
not be residential bnt a teaching one. 
“We feel," they said, “that a residential 
college will make it prohibitive for tbe 
average Indian student to attend it because 
of the high cost. We visualise a oollege 
that would be accessible, not only to the 
rich but to every Indian with average 
means." Tbe Association, while opposing 
segregation, was prepared to aooept the 
eoheme for a separate oollege whioh should 
be open to all raoes. 

A most signifloaut memorandum was 
presented by European members of the 
Students’ Bepreeentative Council of the 
Natal University College, urging that the 
proposed oollege should form part of the 
Natal University. They oonsider that the 
starting of a separate university would be 
fraught with considerable difficulties. It 
would lack the prestige and tradition of 
its European counterpart and this would 
constitute a permanent handicap to its 
clientele. “In justification of these assump¬ 
tions,” they stated, "we turn to Fort 
Bare* Sinoe it functions under a perma- 
waitt cloud of racial prejudice between 
the blank and white peoples, it is riddled 
internally with patty prejudice between 
rues and race." 


Great Britain 

INDIANS IN MEBGANTILB MARINE 
Broadcasting, tbe High Commissioner, 
Sir Aaisul Haque said “ that sinoe the 
number of Indian seamen in tbe British 
Mercantile Marine had considerably 
increased and he believed that now the 
number was nearly 40,000. They were 
serving in every type of craft in the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans and 
had proved their endutanoe and adaptability 
to til weather conditions. 

Ten of these seamen have so far 
received the British Empire Medal for 
heroic and courageous acts. 

There are 84 Indians holding commis¬ 
sioned rank in B. A. F. and at least >8 
in the British Army and about nine in 
tbe Boyti Navy. Tbe offloers in tbe 
Army inolude a number of dootors. 

The Indian Company of the Auxiliary 
Military Pioneer Corps, which has a 
strength of over 146, rendered signal 
aervioe during the Mits on London. 

A * considerable number of Indians, 
who are unfit for the Services, are working 
in munition, aircraft and other factories." 
INDIAN OONGBBBBMEN'8 APPEAL 
The Secretary of tbe Committee of 
Indian Congressmen fat Great Britain has 
sent an appeal to President Roosevelt 
through the American Embassy in London, 
requesting him to arbitrate on tbe 
Indian situation. 

In n statement on Mr. Churchill's 
spaedt on India, the Committee says: 
"It is futile for Mr. Churchill to assert 
that the Congress does not represent tbe 
majority of tbe Indian people. The 
Congress is the largest political organis¬ 
ation in the country with an active 
membership of seven million people. 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amary have never 
been friends of India." 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

LEADERS' JOINT APPEAL 

A dmud that the British Prime 
Minister should settle the Indisn problem 
is mads in n Joint statement issued bp 
the leaders who hare been engaged in 
the Delhi political talks. The appeal asks 
for a declaration of immediate tnuufer of 
real power to Indiu huds postponing 
all controversial issoes. Copies of the 
leaders' statement have been oabled to 
Mr. Churchill ud forwarded to the 
Vioeroy. The signatures inolude Dr. Sir 
8. Radhakrishnu, Mr. K. 0. Neogi, M.L.A., 
Mr. Fulul Buq. Premier of Bengal, 
Mr. Allah Buz, Chief Minister of Sind, 
Dr. Bhykm Prasad Mnkherjee, Working 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, Master 

Tara Singh ud others; 

We feel that an atmosphere of vloleooe end 
eounter-violenes is hardly the atmosphere for a 
satisfactory reconciliation between India and Great 
Britain, u Great Britain is willing to grant Self- 
Government to India after the war, what ia it 
that prevent! its eeoompltohment to-day f A 
National Government, pledged to the support of 
the war against the aggisaenra, ooustoUng of 
r e pre s e ntatives of major political interests with 
complete autonomy in the internal a dmini st r a tion 
during the period of the war and unfettered 
freedom thereafter, will eatiify the demand for 
independence pat forth by ell the political parties 
in ilia OuCUituy. gosh a declaration of immedi a te 
transfer of real power to Indian hands, postponing 
all controversial tomes until aflar the war, wul 
ptoduee the right atmosphere , for dissolving 
differences nod harmonising the divergent tenden¬ 
cies which are now over-empheataad. By aohrtag 
the Indian problem, Britain will help the Allie d 
Notions, improve her own sew and ha a powerful 
instrument for the overthrew of the aggressive 
powsn which era meaaetag dvillsettou. to-dsy- . 


UTTERANCES OP THE DAT 

GEN. WAVELLT TRlhltoS TO INDIAN ARMY 

“Taking it all round, wa Jwgin ths 
fourth year of thia war with much 
better proepeote thu we did the fourth 
year of the laat war," declared Geoend 
Sir Arobibald Wavell, the Oommaoder-in- 
Chief, in a broadcast from New Delhi 
on September 8— 

Where doss India etaad with mfennee to this 
world war? The danger to her homes to closer 
than it has been for mere than ISO years; hot 
her armies and air foroee am stronger and better 
equipped than ever before, her industrial psoaNrt 
in the making of m“"Wone has been astonishing, 
and the military renown of her aoUtom never 
stood higher. 

To-day thoumnds of youog Indian nilnsra and 
over a million men have joined up to support 
India's magnificent pre-war army, which has 


Thera does not seem So be soy j u stifica tion for 
thfaktog the torn* any longer. Here and now 
Hb Majesty's Government mart proclaim that 
India tofodspandart. We have not the beet 
doabt that a toss India will art aagotirtt any 
separate tr ea t is e with the enemy powers, but will 
whole-heartedly fight the irnwenn along with 
the Allied Nations. Events la India are rapidly 
moving towards a dangerous climax and titers 
never wee e period in the tort hundred years 
when the foriimr against Britain was eo totter as 
b to to-day. Before it to too late we etie the 
Brittab Prime Mtatoter, who has, If he chooses, 
•outage, vtoion and rtat ee m a nriiip , to aeStto thto 
problem now and for all time to the intereato of 


already played so gnat • pen to the toad 
struggle. The Indian Navy and Air Perea am 
grotring in numbers, to equipment, to skill, in 
reputation. 

Lift up your hearts than, and hurt to your 
fightv>3 mao. Aa their re pr ese ntati ve, I proclaim 
to you my admiration for them, my pride to 
them, and my trust to them. By their valour 
yon shall oonquer. 

LORD HALIFAX ON THE CHRISTIAN WAT 

The Britiah Ambassador, Lord H al ifax , 
broadcasting to people of the United 
State* on the Second Anniveraary of the 
bombing of London, said : 

Although we see the war aa one of liberation 
far anatoved peoples, we eieo see it M a struggle 
to keep open the iced from the Cfartotien part 
to a more Christian future. The serf tom* for ua 
to whether Christianity and all H maam to to 
survive. We hove only maitoed Ha vatoa new 
that we are to danger of losing to and have a 
otoar picture of what life on the Nad model 
would be like. The Naato will aay fain Christianity 
offers no answer to the priori ng problems of Ufa, 
But we know that them to a better answer. 
By the Christian way we eon end shell c onqu er 
poverty, toseourity^and unemployment. Bo, there 


not enough to moognfae the m ute* and value of 
our birthright. We have to dedicate ourselves to 
ite defease. Recovery of old truths to g l vtog us 
new oo*rfW*nee in ou iedvm and our mum. 
During the lest three veers we bavetoemt the new 
hrrwty which we n eeded. We have resolved nevur 
•goto to lose the new team of values which we 
have won through Uw war W* shall rtofaeid them 
at wha te ver sort, so that we may build tho fi rtu t o 
to which they shall mb th* fives ef aa. 
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CASUALTIES IN RECENT FIRING 

Bsplyiog to o question in tbe Central 
Legislative Assembly, Sir Beginsld Maxwell. 
Home Member, stated that oasoaltiee 
ceased by police firing in tbe disturbances 
were 840 killed and 860 woonded. Tbe 
figures were, however, incomplete, especially 
as regard! parts of Bibar. 

Casualties caused by the Military were 
818 killed and 158 wounded. 

Property burnt or damaged or otherwise 
sabotaged by rioters, in addition to 
properties of Bailways and Posts and 
Telegraphs was as follows: About 70 
polioe stations and posts were attacked, 
out of which 45 were destroyed. Some 86 
other buildings were attacked, of which a 
great majority were destroyed. This 
number included many buildings, snob as 
oourts and treasuries. There was consider¬ 
able damage to municipal and private 
buildings details of which are not yet 
available. 


11a. HUMAYUN SABIR ON GANDHUI 

"The justioe of tbe demand has won 
the overwhelming support of Muslims as 
well as Hindus in this vast sub-continent; 
only those who are blinded by self-interest 
or prejudice can deny that Mahatma 
Gandhi's call bas thrilled the ooontry 
from end to end and brought new hope 
and ooorage to millions of despondent 
hearts," observes Mr. Hnmayun Sabir, 
member of the Standing Committee of 
the All-India Asad Conference in a 
statement in support of Mahatma 
Gandhi's demand. 


A NATIONAL GOVBRNKCNT FOR INDIA 

At tiie meeting of the Commonwealth 
Movement in London last month. Mr. Lionel 
Holden, formerly Controller of Broadcasting 
at Delhi, outlined a method for the 
formation of a National Government in 
India. He proposed that tbe Viceroy be 
i n s truc t ed to constitute a Committee of 
Ml Provincial Premiers, Congress and 
non-Oongresa, whether in jail or free, and 
delegate to them the task of forming 
a National Government. 


ffturrUra OF STUDENTS 

In a latter to the proas, Dr. George 
B. Arundale, President of the Tbeoeophloal 
Society, expres s es hie ahhomnoe of tbe 
severe sentence ioflioted upon tbe students 
by a Madras Magistral* They ware 
sentenced to 16 stripes, says Dr. Arundale. 

"I certainly deprecate strikes whether of 
students or of work-people, but to iafUot 
whipping upon those who take part in 
them is to my mind a grow injustice 
and a very mischievous wrong. I can 
understand whipping in the oase of certain 
hardened oriminals, though even in snoh 
oases I have grave doubts if whipping 
can ever take place without an element 
of vindiotiveness. But students are 
certainly not hardened criminals. They 
may be misguided, as I believe they are. 
But when all is said and done,, they are 
the hope of the future and this faot 
must never be left out of aooount. Even 
if they have resorted to violence, whipping 
can never be the punishment for them, 
though a term of rigorous imprisonment 
may be unavoidable in very grave oases. 

Tbe punishment of whipping is revolt¬ 
ing, particularly to Indian sentiment, and 
if used on students, is certain to create 
embitterment and hatred among a ^dera¬ 
tion of Indiana with whom in the future 
interests of both Britain and India, tbe 
British authorities in India should seek 
to establish the friendliest of relations. 
Its application to students is a disgrace 
to us all.” 

.-/v \ ■ 

Me. N. 8. SUBBA RAO 

Bajakarvspravlna N. S. Babbft Kao, 
former vioe-Chanoellor of the Mysore 
University, who retired from that poet 
only on Maroh 14 this year, has been 
appointed Head of the Department of 
Economics of tbe Allahabad University. 

An eminent educationist of All-India 
reputation, Mr. Bobba Bao was connected 
with the Mysore University from Its very 
inception, and as Vice-Chancellor ho 
rendered signal services to the cense of 
higher education in the State. 
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P «T.m MAGISTRATE ON THE DISTURBANCES 


“I Am sot satisfied (hat the demons¬ 
trations and the dlaordert which followed 
(he arrect of Ur. Gandhi and other 
Congress leaden, and (be man movement 
■auctioned by the All-India Oongreaa 
Committee are one and the aame," 
deolared Mr. A. Iaar, Additional Diatriot 
Magistrate, Delhi, in hia judgment, dis¬ 
charging Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Editor, and 
Mr. Devi Praaad Sharma, Printer and 
Pabiisher, Hindustan Tims. 

The charge against them was that they 
contravened an Order made by the Delhi 
Provincial Government prohibiting printers, 
publishers and editon from pnblisbing in 
any newspaper any photographs or piotorea 
relating to the mass movement sanctioned 
by the All-India Congress Committee, or to 
the meaanree taken by the authorities to 
deal with that movement. They were also 
prohibited from using headlines relating to 
the same subject exceeding one-fifth of 
an inch in height for English type or 
calligraphy, and three-tenths of an inch 
in height for Hindi type or calligraphy. 
Lastly they were prohibited from publish¬ 
ing in any one issue more newa relating 
to the aame aubjeot than could be con¬ 
tained in three columns of the newspapers. 


It was contended on their behalf that 
the prosecution had not proved what the 
maas movement was. There was nothing 
to ehow what programme (be A.-I. 0. C. 
had drawn up. The headlines and the 
news, to which exception had been taken, 
referred to acta of violenoe, arrests, eta, 
about whioh there was no prohibition. 


The Magistrate, after aumming up the 
arguments, made the following i * 

Without knowing what (Us i 
to be, it to dUBaatt to ssy *—. ... . 

tmttoes sad sets of riotous* whioh feUowsd tbs 
> of toadies warn apart of Ohs 


St was admitted that tbi end of lb. flndb 
and tbs tTnnsnsn was noo-riotono*. Tbs dtagtamnu 
eats of ristooso and mbotsgs, to whioh u» mob 
bad rsoouim, oso bs said to b* iadtoastb the 
issult of the gsMial Oongnss fwofnwuM of s 

tHa i i l iaJIdsm a hub It aamot bo j 

ZkT&rifs* 

Smpto mason that it ! 

M movamsot waa 


_ m she 

had not bags shown what 


INBURAffOB Of RIOT RUNS Of INDIA 

Lloyds and other Insurance Oompaniss 
are covering strike, riot and civil com¬ 
motion risks to property in India at 
about 7a fid. per £100 for one month, 
but longer periods have sometimes Been 
oovered at about the aame rate because 
rioting risk, if any, is considered immediate 
and not remote and with the situation 
already quieter, the danger of future 
disturbances is not considered serious. 

• 

Outstanding annual policies at about 
five shillings per oent. annually naturally 
oontinue until the normal expiry date 
without a higher premium; eueb policies 
have considerable premium reserve from 
previqns qoiet yean. The current rate 
for strike, riot, eta, risks on transit of 
goods under marine policies is 8a. fid. per 
£100 compared with the normal rate of fid. 


WAR RUES INSURANCE 

Under a new rule, added recently to 
the War Bisks (Factories) Inaoranoe Buies, 
plant and machinery appertaining to or 
appropriated for the purposes of a faotory 
but situated outside the geographical limits 
of the faotory, whioh were hitherto 
unineurablo under the Central Govern¬ 
ment's scheme, have now been made 
inssrable sobjeot to the fulfilment of 
oertain conditions. Insurance of such 
plant and machinery is oompolaory and 
must be effected by September lfi, IMS. 
The rate of premium for property of thie 
kind, wHeh was in existence on May SB, 
IBIS, is 4 per oent. of its insurable value. 


SsOjjBNTB* 81C EN N 8 8 UUURANCB BCHKKX 

A unique experiment is being tried at 
Wardha. The Govisdmm Sekearia College 
of Commerae has instituted a ffirimass 
I ns ur anoa Scheme for its students from 
let August IMS, under whioh eeeh 
student will pew a total premium of 
Re. 1-8, and. win be paid all medical 
ohanges incurred by him during his 
l lln se s up to 81st Maroh, 1148. The 
Sehoae is probably the first of its kted 
evsr introduced in thie -country and « 
snob will bo watched with internet. 
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MtW PROVINCIAL LOANS 

The Government of Madras have leaned 
a notification inviting anfaeoription to a 
new 8 per cent, loan leaned at Be. 97t 
pm cent, redeemable at par on tbe 18th 
September, 1986. The prooeeda of the 
loan will.be naed for repayment qt part 
of tiie loans taken from the Centra) 
Government for fioanoing remunerative 
capital expenditure prior to let April, 1987. 

The amount of the loan will be Ba. 196 
lafclia- The iaaue prioe will be Be. 97i 
for every Ba. 100 of tbe low applied for. 

The Government of Bombay has notified 
the raising of a similar loan of Ba. 860 
lakhs at 8 per cent, maturing on the 
18th September, 1966 for a similar purpose. 

The issne prioe will be Bs. 98-8 for 
every Bs. 100 of the loan. 

The Punjab Government's loan for the 
same purpose is .for Bs. 960 lakhs at 
8 per cent, maturing after 18 years. 

The issue price will be Ba. 97 per cent. 
It is learnt that the three loans am 
being oversubscribed. 


BUCKINGHAM AND CARNATIC CO., Ltd. 

The report of the Directors of the 
Buck ingham and Garnatlo, Co., Ltd. for 
the half-year ended June 80, 1949, state that 
the result of the Company's working 
for the six months, after allowing 
Bs. 4,81,809-8-7 for depredation, is a 
profit of Ba. 4,99,796-8-11. This with 
unappropriated profit brought forward 
from previous acoouot of Ba. 8,88,788-8-4, 
a«uonnts to Bs. 7,88,614-1-8, The Directors 
have —6a the following payment: dividend 
at Be. 8-11-0 per sham, on the 7| per eent. 
Cumulative Preference Shane fox the 
half-year ended 80th June, 1941, 
ehestliiTg Ba. 79,889-8-0. The Directors 
proprrin to deal with tbe balance as 
fallows: to pay an Interim Dividend of 
Be, f per share on the Ordinary Shane 
for the half-year ended 80th June, 1949, 

t dhe rate of 10 per cent, per annum, 
4,49,198; to Superannuation Fond, 
Be. 9L889-11-1; end to carry forward 
Be. 1J&W-14-9. 


WOMEN'S PAGE 


thx nwnmra invasion 

To the fastidious, notiling oan perhaps 
be mom unohivalmus than to deoiart war 
on women. But a aaotion of the man of 
Britain are getting ready for what they 
call "the poet-war fight againat feminine 
invasion". An organisation bae been 
formed called the National Men’s Defenos 
League, whioh claims that taminiam is a 
"menace just an threatening to Britain 
as Hitlerism”. 

Charges that "feminism is a menaoe 
to your job, to family life and to the 
very exitbenoe of Britain as a first rate 
power” am made in a pamphlet issued 
by the League, outlining the strides 
women have taken sines the last war, 
and appealing to men to plan now for 
a oonnter-offensive because tbe present 
political parties have failed to faoe up to 
the menace, steps am being taken to 
form a "Men’s National Party". Because 
the majority of the press has carried on 
a feminist policy, the League plans to 
start after the war a "man's paper". 

According to the League, tbe feminine 
invasion is bound to oause wide-spread 
unemplo/u,ent among men, as leaden of 
the feminist movement will do their 
utmost to keep women in men's jobs 
after the war. Feminism is also said to 
be one of the ehlef onuses of the falling 
birth-rate. Quoting an eminent authority, 
tbe League asserts that at the present 
deoline in the birth-rate, the position in 
96 years would ha catas tr ophic. “We are 
not going to fight a sex war, but we 
are going to fight those feminists who 
ad vo ca t e purely feminist daijns,” concludes 
the pamphlet. 


GIRL HOESTBBS ARRR8TBD 

The sight girl pioketers, who were arrested 
for pfeketing in front of the Assembly 
Chamber, were fined Ba. 900 aaoh or in 
default, to undergo simple Imprisonment 
for two months. The girls preferred to 
go to jail. 

Almost all the American corresp on dents 
in Delhi ware peasant at the trim, which 
was held in the jail. 
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ranorci or m novel 
Mr. Howard Spring, the novelist, speak- 
ing In defence of the novel to the 
Manchester Luncheon Club, eeld it wee 
not unneuel when publishers’ etetietioe 
appeared for newepapere to deplore that 
ao many of the hooka wen novale. He 
oenld nnderetand anyone eaying that it 
waa a pity ao many of the aovela wen 
bad. That waa another matter. Moat of 
the booaee that wen bnilt, the aermona 
that wen preached, and Hie newapapera 
that wen printed wen aa bad aa had 
oonld be, and that tbia waa tone of 
novela waa no point againat the novel. 

NEWSPAPER EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
In reaponae to reqneata made by many 
members that the datea annonnoed for the 
plenary aeaaion of the AU-India Newspaper 
Bditora' Conference and the meeting of 
the Standing Committee an nnaoitahle, 
the Preeident, Mr. K. Brinivaaan, haa 
postponed the meeting of the Standing 
Committee, whloh will now be held at 
Bombay on October 8 and 4, and the 
plenary aeaaion will be held on October 
S and 6. 

8a EVELYN WRENCH 
Sir Evelyn Wrenoh has been appointed 
American Belationa Offioer in India and 
his duties will be "to guide and assist 
Americana to see Indian life and Indian 
administration in ita various phases. 
There are at present a number of 
American oorreapondenta in India and it 
is probably the duty of Sir Bvaiyn Wrenoh 
to taka them round And help them to 
aea India from hie angle. 

Da. HlEALAL HALDAR 
The world of Indian a oh o la rahi p haa 
been left distinctly poorer by the death 
of Dr. Hiralal adder. Philosophy haa 
alwapa appealed to India and Dr. Haidar 
had with oonapioooos anooeas filled a role 
which haa bean graced by men like 
Sir Brajendranath Seal or Sir Sarvepalli 
Badhakriahnan. 

Mm. T. R. V. CHARI 

Mr. T. B. V. Chari haa been appointed 
latormation Offioer in the Bureau of 
P«bUo tna^atniion, Government of India. 
Bo was until reeentty Deputy Press and 
Publicity Officer, Burma Government 
70 


Maw HDMABAMAKQALAM 

Major Knmaramangalam, son of 
Dr. P. Snbberayao, ex-Member of the 
Congress Cabinet who was recently 
reported missing -and believed to he a 
prisoner of war, won his D. 8. 0.,' it fa 
revealed, for great bravery and eool 
demeanour in the faoe of maehine-gna 
and anti-tank fire from enemy tanks, 
which undoubtedly inspired his men with 
oonildenoe and enabled them to withstand 
the final tank attack. 

Mb. s. e. ranqanathan 

Mr. Samuel B. Banganathan, one of 
the three Adviaera to the Secretary of 
State for India, fa now in New York 
with hie wife for a four-month lecture 
tour. Bepieeentiug the Indian Christian, 
depressed olaeees and other mioo.itiee, 
hla leotnres, he said, would he perfectly 
detached, giving an objective view of Hie 
Indian situation to help America to form 
ita own opinion on our problem. 

Sa DAVID DKVADOS8 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy being precluded 
far indisposition from discharging hie 
functions as President of the Council of 
State during the session commencing on 
September 21, the Governor-General haa 
appointed Sir David Devadoee to be the 
Preeident of the Oounail daring the 
session. 

Me. HARDY AL HAS 

Mr. Hardyal Nag, popularly known aa 
the graud-old-man of Bengal, died at hie 
real<to»oe in Ohandpur on September 80. 

Mr. Nag waa 80 yean of ape at the 
time of hie death. He waa one of the 
pioneers of Urn Swadeshi mpvemsnt. 

TRIBUTE TO SRI AOBOBUDO 

“Sri Aurobiado towers ea a beacon of 
light efflalgent," says the famous artist, 
Nicholes Boerioh, In a tribute to Sri 
Aorobiudo Ghosh, sent on the oooaatoa 
of the latter's seventieth birthday. 

THE Un Mb. SPEAKER 

Mr. G. B. Speaker, one of the world's 
beet-known mountaineers And oo-organiaer 
with Mr. W. S. Smyths of 1884 Everest 
expedition wee killed while climbing Great 
Gable in Westmorland, 
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recruitment to the i. x. b. 

Ib a recent statement at the Frees 

Conference In Delhi, Mr. N. B. Barker, 

Member tor Education, Health and Lands, 

explained the measoree taken by the 

Government to meet the increased 

demand for dootors tor the army. 

• 

The rate of recruitment to the I. X. 8. hsa 
been ebout 60 offisen per month for the lest 
few month*. Thie i» more than three time* the 
average monthly rate achieved daring the Mat 
war mid aa a matter of feet aa againet about 
860 I. M. 8. offioere recruited daring the whole 
of the laat war, we have already recruited twice 
|ii.i number daring the preeent war. 1 porpcaely 
do not quote exact flgoraa. 

While there » appreciation for the 
Hon'ble Member’s efforts to break the 
monopoly of the Berrios, the Indian 
Medloai profession is by no means 
^.tiaflad with the paoe of Indianisatian. 
There is still discrimination against 
Indians, says Dr. Jiraraj Mehta. What is 
demanded is changes in the very etrnotnre 
of the Indian Medioal Servioe. Dr. Mehta 
aeka: 

Why ahould not the Indian Medical Serrioe be 
entirely reeerved for Winn* even after the vrart 
Before the war the ratio of recruitment between 
Britisher* and Indiana had been laid down 
in a Government order ne 8 to 1. What aaaornnea 
ia there that tUa ratio would not be altered to 
4 to 1 after the war or in aome otter manner 
advanaty to na t The Indian medical jKofeaeion 
cannot reepond to Mr. Barker'* appeal unlee* 
fundamental ohangea am made ia the atraetore of 
tte Medioal Serviee. 

TOBBRODLOaiS AMD ASTHMA 

Take one pub of mlrsbolnmi powder 
(kadukai), 9 puts of garlio (poondo), 4 puts 
of long poppor (thippili), 16 parts of Coral 
Baepam (prepared with Vann inioe) and 8 
- ports of Veen juice (adathudai) end grind 
them well end make tb*m Into pills of 
the else of one big pen. These pills token 
twice n day, morning nod evening, on empty 
sbomneh will not only onto long disease! 
Of any kind and all oommon fevers wherein 
the intestines are not Inflamed, but also 
would bo a preventive for any illness 
BB0 got as a tonio to the whole system, 
flaihliri mothers, If taken at bed*timg, 
mu gov# their obildren from any kind 
of digestive disorders, says Dr. B. Krishna- 
worthy, Madras. 


NUTRITION 

Dr. R. P. Ban, br oadcas tin g from 
Daooa on "All About Nutriti"o—Eating 
to Live", observes that appetite In humans 
is mnoh more complex then hi animals 
and is constantly assailed by rationalisations 
based on false notions, prejndioes and 
sales propaganda, thna rendering "inetinot" 
in food selection praetioally without value. 
While inetinot and diotatee of appetite 
may adjust the intake of food to the heat 
requirements, they are no guide for body¬ 
building and body-proteotion purposes. In 
taokiing the provision of a suitable diet, 
one should begin with the protective foods 
—milk, fresh fruits and vegetables and 
eggs whioh are rioh in minerals and 
vitamins—then proceed to the body building 
protein-rich foods and then leave the 
energy-bearing foods to the diotatee of 
appetite. Of all the protective and body¬ 
building foods, milk is of outstanding 
importanoe sinoe It oontains most or all 
of the materials nsoessary for maintenance 
and growth. The milk production in 
India is inadequate and should be increased 
about four or five times if the entire 
population of India is to have the minimum 
requirement of milk. 

CIGARETTE AND THE NERVES 

The claim ia made that the cigarette 
soothes the nerves. It is true that 
temporarily the cigarette is a soother of 
the nerves of nervous women, hot 
eventually it aggravates the very condition 
It temporarily palliates. Ia time it rains 
the nervous system. 

ft is a serious Wng tor boys and 
yonag man to heoove addicts to the 
cigarette, hot it is worn tor a girl or 
young woman to form thie habit. 
Girls of today an our to tore mothers. 
The tittle aeevons children horn to a 
father and mother, who arc nears of the 
rigMotta, an handioappcd in life’s battles. 
The United States Burgeon-General, Hugh 
B. Cummings, referring to the l nor e ees of 
smoking among ynnng women, saids "If 
Amerioan women oontraet the habit, aa 
reporta now indioate they are doing, the 
entire Amerioan nation will sailer. The 
physioal tone of the nation will be 
loweesd. This Is one of the most evil 
infinenoea in American life today. The 
habit harms a woman more than it does 
a man.” 
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CURRENCY EXPANSION 

She Government of India baa to make 
heavy porebaaea in India on aooonnt of 
the Britiib Government. It baa to make 
payment to the aoppliera in rapeea, but 
from tbe Britiah Government it reoeivea 
payment in sterling in London. Against 
this aterling whioh tbe Government of 
India keeps with the Beserve Bank in 
London, the Bank issoea notes to the 
Government in India. 

Thia ia bow the Government of India 
obtains rapes finance for making pnrobases 
for tbe Britiah Government. Binoe the 
ootbreak of the war, the Government of 
India baa been thoa acquiring sterling 
and every accretion of sterling baa been 
accompanied by an expansion of the 
note-iaane. 

It is dear that in tbe absence of British 
pnrohaaes or under a different method of 
financing them, the expansion of currency 
would not have been aa voluminous as 
it has been. From the point of view of 
Government, the expansion has been per* 
feotly natural. It has not been caused by 
a budget deficit. It is covered by good 
sterling assets. The expansion of money 
is nevertheless inflationary because it 
inoreaaea the purchasing power in the 
hands of oonsumere at the same time that 
consumption goods are becoming aoaroe. 

JAM4NWALA BAGS POND 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
(Special Branch), Bombay, Ur. B. H. 
Taylor, came to the office of Babheharaj 
and Company, Ltd., and served a notice 
directed from tbe Punjab Government on 
one of its directors, Ur. Kamalnayan Bajaj. 
freesing the account of the Jaiianwala 
Bagh Memorial Fond. The Police officer 
also inspected the aeoounta of the firm to 
aae the aoooonta of the A.-I. 0. 0. 

TOT CHARTERED BANK OP INDIA 
The Madras Branch of tbe Chartered 
Bank of India has received the following 
cable from its Hsad Office ia London: 
" Dfareotocs hate deolared an interim 
dividend for the past half year at the 
rate ef 5 per cent, per annum aobjeot 
to iaooma*tax, dividend payable on 
80th September. 


Sa E. BENTHALL ON RAILWAY TRANSPORT 

Sir Edward Benthall, Member tor 
War Transport, addressing the Transport 
Advisory Oonnoil recently, dwelt on the 
greater attention given to operating 
efficiency, as a result of which, he said, 
Indian railways had increased their 
efficiency by about 85 per cent, and 
compared favourably with the best 
American practice. 

Be estimated that the railways carried 
in 19<1*48 some two orores of passengers 
more than ever before and nine to tea 
orores more than the pre-war average. 

" I must emphasise." he went on, " that 
the rail transport position is likely to 
grow worse and not better aa the 
production of the country increases. Mo 
one dealing with the problem under* 
estimates the stringency of the position 
or the necessity of further efforts 

to tackle it vigorously. 

We are [preparing concrete plans 
for tbe manufacture of iocomotivso ia 
India, but I fear that these plana cannot 
mature to be of appreciable a ssist a nce 
for some considerable time.” 

PROTECTION Of RAILWAYS IN *0**1*411 

With a view to preventing aote of 
sabotage of the railway and telegraph 
lines, the District Magistrate of Noakbali 
has issued notioee for general information, 
asking tor help and co-operation of the 
people ia the matter of maintaining strict 
vigilanoe for the protection of the railway 
and telegraph line*. 

The District Magistrate has asked the 
people to organise watches and patrol 
pastiss to guard the railway and telegraph 
lines day and night; arrest any one found 
tampering with them; give timely fotorm- 
ation to the nearest poiloe station about 
any parson found loitering In a suspicions 
manner or doing any suspicious acta. 

Ha has warnsd the public that ia the 
event of any net of sabotage befog Am* 
in any seotion or eeotione duo to the 
negflgeooa nod failure of tbs residents 
of those seotion or sections in carrying 
out the above orders, the residents thereof 
shell he poniehed with imposition of 
ooliaetive fines and shall also ha liable 
to prosseution aooording to law. 
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SHIVA run. 008100 DANCER 

Shiva ia the Aral danoer according to 
Hinds oonoeption. " A great motif in 
religion or art, any great symbol beoomes 
all things to all men: age after age, it 
yields to men snoh treasure as they find 
in their oyrn hearts,”—(A. K. Coomarswamy; 
'The Dance of Biva’, p. 56) and so 
Shiva's danoe as handed down to the 
Hindus is something super-eroellent and 
■uper-beautifol. 

His name Nataraja means the king of 
actors and danoers. The United Provinces 
developed the idea of Shiva as a Yogi 
and philosopher, Bengal as destroyer, and 
Son them India as Nataraja. The colour 
of Nataraja is white. Aooording to 
existing literature we oome across Shiva's 
dance in seven different forms:—ft) Ananda 
Taadava or toe joyous dance, (it) Sandhya 
Tandava is toe evening, (tit) Kalika 
Taadava is toe slaying of demons of evil 
and ignoranoe, (iv) Tripara Tandava is 
toe slaying of demon Tripnra, (v) Samhara 
Tandava is the danoe of destruction. 
There are two other dances which are 
not toe solo ones of Shiva but with bis 
consort Parvati. These are (vi) Gauri 
Tandava danoe with Gauri and (vii) Uma 
Tandava danoe with Uma. 

ART 07 in* AL T TTP n NATIONS 

The art of toe Allied Nations, now so 
sadly negleoted because of toe war, was 
brought out in vivid oolours at a 
London exhibition being arranged by toe 
Directorate of Army Welfare and Education 
at toe War Office and Dorrand Hall 
last month. It was a piquant summary 
of printing, drawing, etching, sculpture 
and handicraft in Amerioa, Belgium, China, 
Cxechotlovakia, Prance, Greece, Holland, 
Norway, Poland, Russia and Yugoslavia. 

INDIAN 0ANOKHG 

In a talk broadcast in the Lahore women's 
programme on June S8, Tara Obowdhri 
fllalTnsasfl some interesting features of 
Indian dancing. Tara Obowdhri said: 

"In Tud'an culture, dancing has a special 
Its interpretation hsa been 
different among different communities and 
glassse, Among Hindus it has assumed 
the term of a religious ritual. In modem 
many schools have oome forward 
with new e xpress i on s and interpretations.” 


TRAGIC END OF SPORTSMAN 

Baron Scbimmelpcnnmok, former Presi¬ 
dent of toe Netherlands Olympio Association 
and representative of Holland on the 
International Olympio Committee, was one 
of toe five hostages exeouted by toe 
German High Command in Occupied 
Holland, writes Hr. 0. B. Newham, former 
President of the Punjab Hookey Association, 
who has been intimately connected with 
India's Olympio ventures for many years. 

This kindly, oonrteoos, simple and 
hospitable man had oonneotion with politics, 
though it may have been held against 
him that he had served on the personal 
staff of Her Majesty Queen Wilbelmina, 
and that he had devoted muoh of bis 
time sinoe I860 in fostering international 
understanding through the * Olympio 
movement. 


FMQHT-tlEOT. WALKER 

Flight-Lient. David Frank Walker, Oxford 
University Orioket Captain in 1985, who 
was reported missing on operational duties 
in February, is now known to have lost his 
life and buried at Trondjhdm in Norway. 

Walker was Orioket Master at Harrow 
from 1986 to 1989, before taking op 
an adnoationri poet under toe Sudan 
Government. He volunteered for toe 
B. A. F. in South Africa and returned 
to England in August. 1941. 

HAEOO’8 RECORD 

The Swedish fireman, Gundar Haegg, 
broke hie seventh world record in 
just over two months on the BOto 
September when he ran five thousand 
metres in 18 minutes 58-1/5 seconds at 
Gothenburg. He thus' beat toe time of 
14 minutes 8-4/5 seconds set up by " toe 
flying Finn'' MaekL 

Haegg now holds the world record for 
toe mile, two miiesi 1,500 metres, 1,000 
metres, 8,000 metres, and the 5,000 metres. 
In too same raoe, Haegg set up a new 
record for toe English tores miles with 
18 mfentss 9-8/6 seconds, tome seconds 
under his time of September 9. 
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a nbw scnomnc quarterly 

We welcome the new soientiflo quarterly 
Endeavour published hr the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. The name 
Endeavour ie eignifioant, recalling the 
historic barque in whioh the British 
navigator, Captain James Cook, set sail 
from England to chart rite Booth Pacific 
Oooatt aad observe the transit of Vanns. 
The new periodical Is designed to record 
the progresa of the soiencea in the 
service of mankind. Endeavour, we are 
told, “ will act as a vessel to carry 
overseas news of the oontinning vitality 
and progresa of the sciences, which know 
no frontier* bnt are direoted to improving 
the oommon lot of all men". This aim 
is quite laudable, eepecially at a time 
when the world is rent asnnder by a 
fratricidal straggle which threatens to 
nndo the magnifloent achievements of 
sdanoe and civilisation. "Onr purpose,” 
say tiie publishers, is briefly to enable 
f»wi of scienoe to speak to the world in an 
hour when not only nations bat the 
internationalism of the soienoee are 
threatened by a reorodesoenoe of barba¬ 
rism in its grossest and most destructive 
manifestation.” 

The aim of the journal is to see that 
in these dark days "its light is thrown 
overseas "—a very iandable and worthy 
aim. Endeavour is a weloome addition 
to the periodicals devoted to modern 
sdsnUfio thought. 

THE"TASK" 

Relating how the “tank” first got ita 
name, Major Paol 0. Reborn tells this 
story in his book entitled 1 Mechanised 
Might”. 

“The British built tin first tanks in 
World War I, with complete secrecy. 
Bven tiie workmen who mate them did 
not know for what pnrpoae they were 
boilt. They were told that the maohine* 
were to be used in Egypt for transporting 
large containers of water, and every 
reoord in connection with their mean- 
feature waa made under the heading 
'water carrier’. Eventually the men in 
the teotariaa adopted the word ‘tank* 
for brevity. The name stack and is now 
used by praotioaily all countries.” 


GOOD OOMKDY 

Good comedy is more important to-day 
than at any time in the history of the 
motion piotnre industry. 

Norman Tanrog, currently directing 
‘ Design For Scandal,' a new Metro- 
Goldwya-Mayer comedy, co-starring Rosa¬ 
lind Bnsaril aad Walter Pidgeon, is a 
firm believer in the old eaying: ‘There's 
notiiing a good laugh won't enrol' 

This statement coming from one of 
Hollywood’* greatest directors of serious 
drama is revolutionary in iteelf. "The 
entire world is going through a series of 
epoch-making changer,” be said. “If we 
an going to keep pace with the swiftness 
of events, we have to change with tho 
times. 

OEIOHI HAND AH AS 

The moving biography of Nan da, the 
Parish saint, 1s a household theme in 
Tamil Nad, And this classic has bean 
given a simple and delightful screen-airing 
by the well-known Gemini Studios, Madras. 
Sto against the charming background of 
Sooth India, beautifully reproduced with ita 
colourful religions rites aad rituals, 
Nandanar offers an intimate insight into 
the life and environment of ratal life. 

Nandanar is essentially a devotional 
play offering a rare feast of Sooth 
Indian Music where the musical talenta 
of Same and Desigar find adequate soope. 
Same as Vediyar is perfeot and the support¬ 
ing oast leaves nothing to be desired, 
nuc Of ifea BATTLE OF MIDWAY WAND 

A film of the Battle of Midway Island 
has been released to cinemas throughout 
the United State*. 

The film, wM**i waa taken by Commander 
John Ford, the well-known film director, 
now attached to the United States Navy's 
Speoial Servioe Branch, la in colour aad 
shows actual battle sDense a* well as the 
bombing *f American antpoata by Japanese 
planes. In several scenes the piotnre 
jnmps” beoaose of bomb ooncueaions 
whioh shook the cameras. 

President Booaevalt is reported to have 
been impressed by the film that he suggested 
ita release to the public as' an official 
naval film. 
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laying up a oar 


BOMBING HHOBT WOT 


The first thing in toying “P » oar, 
writes the Motoring Correspondent of the 
Times, is to ensure that it is as olean 
and as dry as possible. The garage or 
building in which it is to be boosed 
should be. well ventilated. The axles of 
the vehicle should be supported so that 
the tyres are dear of the ground—not 
by the use of hydraulio jacks. If it is 
not practicable to take the weight of the 
oar oft the tyres in this way, the tyres 
should be removed and stored in a oooi 
dark ptooe. In no eiroumstanoes should 
they be allowed to rest on a wet oily 
surfaoe, and the same observation applies 
to the wheel rims. Boards can be placed 
under the wheels if necessary. 

All the plated parte of the oar should 
be covered with vaseline; tools and any 
unpainted surfaces liable to rust should 
be treated with oil, grease or vaseline. 
Any bare patohes from whioh paint has 
tiann rubbed may be “touched up” to 
prevent rust. The grease-gun or oilcan 
should be used wherever required, and 
the road springs and the joints of the 
brake-operating meohanism and engine 
controls should not be overlooked. 

It is advisable to drain the engine 
pump and to refill with fresh oil. After 
this the engine should be started and 
allowed to run for a few minutes to 
ensure proper circulation. Cylinder bores 
and pistons may be protected against 
rust by taking out the sparking plugs 
and pouring in through the holes about 
an eggoopfoll of oil. Before replacing 
the plugs the engine should bo turned 
by hand several times to distribute the 
oU. This operation may bo usefully 
repeated ovary two or three months. 
The water circulating system must be 
drained completely. 


mortem ambulahcko bob tea abut 
AB ranks at the 9th Gurkhas Begimental 
Gentle have subscribed a total of 
Be. 8,900 for the purchase at a motor 
for the Army in India. 

Ax fully equipped ambulances purchased 
with voluntary subscriptions to the 
ffafa— AmbuUaoe fund have 
bait Bail over to the Army. 


Fighting and bombing will probably go 
no higher than 40,000 ft.—lees than eight 
mike—unless new method* are perfected. 

The trouble to in man himself. Mao 
has been surpassed by hie machines. 
Even pun oxygen cannot ward off bod 
muscular co-ordination; tho body and brain 
become weary and slow down above 86,000 
to 40,000 ft. The human body, whioh 
lives a hand-to-mouth axistoooo at any 
altitude, stores op little or no oxygon. 
The greatest hassrd for altitude airmen 
is their oonviotioa that they an perfectly 
all right when a reduced oxygon oupply 
aotuaUy mokes them set silly. 

Experiments detailed in a naw issue of 
the Journal of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
showed that 44,000 ft. with oxygen masks, 
is probably the absolute upper limit for 
flying. In a low-presoon chamber which 
nproduoed conditions at that altitude, 
■ubjesls passed the limit of effective 
activity and wan in a precarious state. 
For ell practical purposes, the limit to 
below 44,000 ft. 

AMERICAN PLANKS 

" The flying capacity of American machines, 
■aye ex-Lieotenaat, Otto Young, of the 
Luftwaffe, and now a Staff Sergeant in the 
United States Army, is far superior to 
those of the Germane and the United 
States Army, and Air Fane training is 
far better titan that of the Germane." 

Young, who boo taken oat his flnt 
Amerieon oitisenship papers, was drafted 
into the Luftwaffe when be was a 
Graduate at Beildclberg University, but 
oame to America In 1988. 

INDIAN AIR POBGB 

Inc r ea ses fa rates of pay of all ranks 
fa the Indian Air Foroe have boon eano- 
thmed far the Government of India. 

Fay on entry to the I. A. F. woo for- 
manly Be. 90 per month. This lino now 
boon doubled to Bs. 60 per month for 
recruits selected for training fa tallied 
trades and Bs. 40 per month far unskilled. 
Thaw on other Increases all rend 
aoOordlog to rank and trade. Then rates 
towns* a* a tntaee passes hie trade tests. 
She now rates have take! from Joly 1. 
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SIXTY TUBS A PAPER HELL OOHPABY 
The Titaghnr Paper Mill* eelebretee 
its Diamond Jubilee this year. 

The origin of the paper industry in 
India eaa be traoed back to the year 
1867 when a mill—sines taken over by 
“ Titaghnr "—was established at Bally. 
The Titaghnr Paper Mills Company was 
established in 1886 with one mill at 
Titaghnr, and paper mannfaotoring started 
in the year 1884. Its soooess was 
immediate and by the year 1898 two 
more machine* were installed. 

Indian paper industry, while still in its 
intent stage, was pnt to a very serious 
test in the year 1896 when the Indian 
market was invaded by cheap woodpnlp 
paper from Germany and Austria. In 
consequence of this, after 1900 when 
praetioally every paper mill in India 
wound np its business, “Titaghnr" not 
only stood firm against heavy odds bnt 
increased its organisation by acquiring in 
the year 1908 the Imperial Paper Mill 
Company, the best equipped mill at the 
time and in 1905 the Royal Paper Mill 
at Bally, the oldest mill in the country. 

The production of Titaghnr paper is 
now well over 80,000 tons a year, mainly 
consisting of fine printings, and writings, 
bnt also including specialities. Nowadays, 
of oourse, the bulk of the production is 
being delivered to the Central and 
Provincial Governments, the Army and 
the other Sighting Services. 

industrial xhdu tcmjay 
Entering on the fourth year of the 
war, tew industries in India, Mg or small, 
are unoffeotsd by war production activities. 
In the drat year of the war, India exsouted 
war ordere to the total of Rs. 88 eroraa. 
By the and of the eeoond year, this rose 
to nearly 166 crone and, as at July 81st 
this year, they totalled Be. 866 erorea. 
War orders an now bring pl an ed at the 
rate of nearly Be. 80 erorea a month. 

In the monitions field, output is many 
than pre-war capacity, ate time the 
pre-war output of rifles, right times of 
anaehtns gnus ten times of bayonets, 84 
than of gun ammoaiton and nice than 
of guns and gun oarriagn an a few of 
the new production Agnes, 


PRODUCTION or Rica IN INDIA 

Of her normal production of 89 ,6 6 fly000 
tons of rice in 1987-88, India exported 
only 860,000 tons, while she imported 
1,898,000 tons of baddy and rice aq that 
her net available suppiim wen 10,678,000 
tone valued at Be. 898 none. 

The latest Report on the “ Marketing of 
Bios in India" suggnts that as one step 
towards self-suttcimey, better farming and 
improved seed can do much to improve 
the yield per acre. Figures given in the 
report show that in 1988-89 the average 
yield of rice per acre in India urn 
781 lbs,—a figure which compares very 
unfavourably with those of the C. B., 
Japan, Egypt and Italy where the yield 
per acre during the three years 1986-87 
to 1988-88 averaged 1,481 lbs., 8,807 lbs., 
2,079 lbs. and 8,000 lbs. per acre 
respectively. 

The Report stresses that by a proper 
system of financing and a more dir eat 
participation in the marketing of his 
prodoee, the grower can seoure an 
increased share of the price paid by the 
consumer. It observes that co-operative 
organisations of growers for financing, 
storing and milling rice are needed. 

STEADY POOD PRODUCTION 

In oonneotion with the food production 
drive inaugurated by the Government at 
India, the question has been raised whether 
the position of the ouitivator will not he 
seriously affected if a nation-wide effort 
towards increased food production leads 
to snob an augmentation of output as to 
offset tiie saleability of the crops. It 
has been suggested that in the event el 
a sudden termination of hostilities, the 
(Viand for foodstuffs may fall off, lead¬ 
ing to a deterioration in prices. 

The Government of India regard the 
p ossi bil i t y of any snob developments as 
remote. They would, therefore, ask the 
cultivators to be on their guard against 
any exaggeration of times tears and to 
go ahead with their plans for inarsassd 
food production to meet the proved need 
iif the hour. With the growing demand 
for foodstuffs on ail sides, there is Utile 
ch a n ce af any serious tell fas prises In 
the VfAt*** future, 
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LOCK-OUTS WITHOUT NOTICE 
Lock-outs without 14 day*' notice have 
bean mode illegal ander an order leaned 
by the Government of India. 

An earlier order iaaned on March 6, 1948, 
ander Bale 81 (a) of the Defence of 
India Rale*, made strikes without notioe 
illegal It wae not at the time oonaidered 
neoeaaary to apply the order to look-onte, 
bat it haa always been tbe intention of 
the Government to treat atrikea and lock¬ 
outs on the aame term*. 

Aa Bole 81 (a) enablea order* to be 
paaaed both in reapeot of atrikea and 
look-outs, tbe original order haa been 
replaced by a new one which make* both 
atrikea and look-onte illegal anleaa 
14 days’ notioe ia given or until two 
month* have elapaed after the oonolnaion 
of conciliation or adjudication proceedings. 

Where, however, a strike has been 
started in an undertaking, no previous 
notioe of a look-oat is neoeaaary. 


ASSISTANT LABOUR ADVISERS - 


The Labour Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India haa derided to appoint 
eight Assistant Labour Advisers under 
Mr. B. B. Nimbkar, who was recently 
appointed Chief Adviser. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, tJ. P. 
and Assam will each have one Assistant 
Adviser, while 0. P„ Orissa, the Punjab, 
the Frontier Provinoe, Bind and Delhi 
will form two separate circles each nnder 
an Assistant Adviser. 


man and vanwrms 

Bow doss a man's labour compare with 
that of aa efficient machine? The question 
was answered not hnig ago when an 
evert cyclist decided to tanhia industrial 
worth by working a dynamo off the back 
wheel of his machine. 

Ooansoted to tbs wire* of the dynamo 
nm a battery of flaotrio lamps totalling 
m .watts, and aMhon^h the oyoltot 
worked as hard as ha eeuM for the apuee 
of mb minute, he waa unable to produce 
oumnt to Hght the lamp* to 
fob brilliancy. 

The machine, whioh raoordsd bis effort, 
ia one minute’s farinog 




aqnal Is value 


of a penny. 


WELTARE SOnUBM TOR INDIAN gOLDOBM 

The oraation of a .fnnd to flnaaM post¬ 
war welfare schemas fey Indian soldiers 
is announced by tbe Government of India. 

The pay and allowances of ranks other 
than Indian Commissioned and Bing’s 
Commissioned Officers in the Indian Army 
have been during the period of the pr esen t 
war sobjeot to increase on merits and 
have in hut boon brought to a flgart 
whioh enables the sepoy, particularly 
when serving overseas, to make a ganarona 
allotment to hia family without any 
personal hardship. Tbs Indian soldier on 
aotive servioe overseas has bsen drawing 
Bs. 28 per month with proportionately 
higher rates for N. C. O.s and V. 0. 0.s. 
For tbe army ia India, an extra ration 
allowance of Bo, 2 per month for messing 
was granted per bead per soldier which 
resulted in a considerable improvement 
in bis feeding conditions. In addition be 
has for some years past been entitled to 
Be. 1 per month deferred pay to bo made 
available to him in a lamp sum on release 
from military service. 


TO RB-PLAN GREATER LONDON 


The man who will re-plan Greater 
LonAon after tbe war is 78-year old 
Professor Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, 
Professor of Town Planning at University 
College, London. This waa announced 
in the House of Lords by tbe Minister 
of Works and Buildings, Lord Portal, 
Professor AborvAumMe would be aided by 
technical exports covering housing, transport 
and other public utility services. 


■ A Press Rote say* that Mr. B. Y. J 
Beforms Ommlarionor, having repi 

' under the present conditions Ct thg 


work of tbs Beforms Secretariat, bo 
wmM prefer to be .engaged on wo» 
mom oUsely connected with the wait, 
B. %»vo.^-Gmioral has, regretfully 
aoosptod his rsslgnavtcn, 

V. A NATIONAL DNXatB 
In 1929. tbs U. 8 . national 
Nis 9821 Miltons. Lest year, it 
§M > buttons, xk Bsesntty, the 

of O e m move e reported that it wae_„ 

at the rate of #KKI biUiens anpoally. 
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THE WORLD WAR AND THE FE 

By SJB A. B. BAMBBJI, O.S.I., ou, 1 . 0 . 8 . (field.) 


I S ia nov three yean afoea the mt 
vhioh haa sow spread is both the 
hemispheres, began. MiH’ons 0 1 men, 
mobilised, enlisted, trained, and finally 
sent ant to the different theatres of vur, 
have left behind million of women 
belonging to them either as Uothers, 
Wives, Daughters, Siatera and Sweethearts, 
They do not appear ia the headline* of 
the newspapers giving neve about the 
war. Ia meet Europ e an oonntriaa inolnding 
England at leaal half the number of 
able-bodied young women an working in 
the munition faotoriae and in varioos 
war Indnatriee. their oaUataaent in eneh 
work baa been gradual and greet 
traaaformation bee taken piaoo to their 
dally haMta and b their ganenl outlook. 
She nhangia that are taktog piece b 
tbeae matters nobody bee time to 
consider to the dost and b the dfa 
of battle. 

Taking the young women first, they 
an ***"1 magnificent work b the 
oooatriea Of toe Allied nallone as welt 
at to the Juris oonntriaa. they fie not 
git eng tohtfe wo og U t to , her nog 
thanks ter the herdaWga toey are 


undergoing, but toeg do not mbd. the 
wag they have reacted to this unnatnrai 
situation ia worthy of examination. Shag 
most have relaxation and also a oertato 
amount of oompenaarion in otoer wags 
which toey take when they can get it. 
In ail these developments, dose any one 
devote a moment's thought to toe 
ohangee that axe taking plaee b feminine 
psychology f These I wish to emphasise 
for the benefit of your reader*. 

In toe first plaee, wow« have leant 
to he more self-reliant, toey do not 
reunite the help of a man to travaUtog, 
to their work or to their amusement*. 
They are becoming a oiaee by themaaivaa. 
It is a common thing to find two or 
mm women b groups, b Uniterm aittbg 
ia a restaurant and amusing toamaetves. 
They are not aenaltivo to men's advances 
b auto public ptoses. They have a 
superior air <and a tank aa if toey are 
doing their hit Jot ae much as too afum, 
and if opportunities me given, they 
would oven go to too front. The 
feminine nature is tone gradually being 
de str oy e d . Qua anyone imagine .what wifi 
happen when toey return to their hereto? 


t 


# 
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V* Spartan womb who excelled ' tti 
»fWy form of ftthloUoa esquired a physio 
whioh showed women to perfection ia too 
feminine form. She* modern women in 
war time ie reeobing .that stage end in 
ell probability will require no ettention 
or' admiration from the men. Panning 
the argument farther, we may also Imagine 
e period when, these women, will become 
sedistio in tendencies, haring come in 
daily oonteot with the roughness, end the 
cruelty of war; end their gentle instincts, 
end chiefly their maternal instinct, will 
slowly disappear. 

Prom my personal experience, 1 here 
come aorosa this tendency amongst the 
yonng English women wbo hare been 
drafted to the big industrial eentree of 
England. Without going into details, it 
may be said that the ordinary oonrersa- 
tion one hears in the black-out amongst 
these women hoe no obaraoteristios of 
the feminine see. In feot, it has been 
known that they take the role of men 
when they aooost a yonng British soldier, 
or officer, or for that matter any man. 
Sere ie what I ones heard in toe 
Mack-oat. 

Soldier; “ What Sol who goes there 7“ 

Girl: “A Friend." 

Soldier: " A friend indeed oome and 
watt with we." . . . 

.a- 

OM: “Where do yon Uwe? I Urn in 
Q wfa Q$L 9 ' 

Soldier; "I only lira hi • hat." 

ttifl; "then oome end I wiD make 
yon oomtertnble in thl cold 
\ night." So they proceed. 
:Xfefed pm, there ie no bam thonght 
a^'in this Httle epieode, but wtyet develops 


later is ‘aottfdy's bustesos. VrobaMy 
nothing, and they part as good friends 
next morning. I know personally, at^ least 
one case, in wbioh a yonng woman, an 
Oxford Graduate of 80, tone tod; cue 
of a yonng British Soldier. Sere the 
question of sex did not arise at all, the 
pre-ooeopaiions of toe war, too grim 
outlook of life forced open the people, 
toe danger of air raids any moment, 
causing destrnoUon and havoc Ml round 
have mutilated the inner springs of toe 
human body, aa between men and woman. 
Both are machines being worked to death 
with a certain purpose. 

Here is whet aa English friend of mine 
who is in the Department of Bdooation, 
though married, writes on thl changed 
situation in England. " Nursery schools 
are springing everywhere, oommnael feeling 
is becoming toe thing of neoeseity, 
people of all aorta and eoodltioais 
get together for tenches. That should 
continue even after toe wav, it breaks 
down oiass barriers and eaves ordinary 
women ooantlees honraof drudgery. PabUo 
sohools have evacuated to the Conakry, 
and with their change of address ham 
sloughed off much of their old class 
oouoioai btbili teiAtUonfla" fki ami# 
friend gives on oeesnn t of a young popU 
of hers, who was a teacher, giving op 
her job and joining toe A. I. D. which 
rnde fstt toll that it means 'ai ways In 
drink', bat effioiMly it means Aircraft 
Tnspentinn Department, 2Ms ie what 
another yonng *emaa‘has written to ass 
otewt her work. "This business of 
s endi n g everyone ag tor as away,trop|- 
home ae nneetbls asks tor teoaMe, and 
. fs qoite seaselest, I am working oll jtey 
■■ mi-» 4to* ateme s snss l ses. ktod of wash. 
I bate ealuttsig end stofdteg ep tor 
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DfflOen.” About a woman officer, die 
Writes. ... "eh# always aeeme to be 
pulling me op (or nothing at all and 
giving nob looks down her note at me, 
why I do not know". 

If yoo follow op this line of thooght 
in various other spheres of women's 
nativities, yon wilt diseover that die 
middle-aged woman is helping in a more 
draatie manner than yoo imagine to kill 
sex in the yonng woman by their own 
example. Is this a blessing in disguise 
or an evil, the consegnenoes of which 
may be felt by the fetors unborn 
generations. 

In this oonntry we receive aoooonts of 
women's activities in various spheres of 
social and eeoaomio life, both in England 
and Amerioa from the newspapers. 
Amongst the older women, hardly any 
Change of psychology is perceptible. They 
are doing what they did in the last war, 
knitting for the most part, mid preparing 
articles for die oomfort of soldiers. 
Middle-aged women through influence or 
otherwise, mostly push, have secured 
for themadvee lucrative positions in the 
various organisations relating to war, 
industries, and war effort, principally for 
die purpose of controlling younger recruits 
placed In their oare. 1 cannot say that 
they an a credit to their sox with many 
exceptions, no doubt She majority of 
them am more bossy, domineering and 
intolerant than men could be, placed 
in similar situations. They have got 
tbdr pm-oooupetlons, some ae old maids, 
others as dis c on t en ted wives, and spend 
tftetr time meetly outside their homes. 
I am not very mneh oo ne sme d with the 
future of tike old woman, or those 
ffdddtoagei'persons of tits lame sex in 
the 'New World Order.' Bnospt these 


who am keenly studying toe nhangae that 
am taking place in our society in g e nera l, 
and recording the*r impressions through 
story-books, novels ‘and other daeotjptivn 
works, the majority of ti**m will pees 
out of notice without ex e ro id ng any 
influence whatsoever. It is the young 
women that count. They will om en ge 
from this war with a totally different 
psychology and also e totally different 
physical outlook. They will fie h a rd ened, 
leu sensitive, end will assert toemastvae 
to gain for them and their sister*, a 
place in the social, political and enonomie 
life of the oonntry. Bo muoh so, that 
their influence will be transferred from 
the home to the outride world, end ae 
regards rearing up families, looking after 
children, their education and up-bringing, 
they will play a leeeer and leeaer part, 
Booh a result will naturally feme the 
Government of toe country, tout is to 
be, to auumo responsibility such as we 
see in Soviet Bussia. Them yonng women 
will for the most part ha socialistic 
in tordenoiu and veer around to ton 
mentality of the women of Soviet Bussia 
whom, in e,eiy respect, they ero canal 
in status and importance to the man, 
and have no domaetio drudgery to face, 
It would be difficult to f ore see how the 
Soviet example will praotioaily be followed 
in Amerioa or in England, but one 
thin is certain, and tout is the general 
breaking up of the home life and 
toe family Ufa ae it is man to-day in 
tbs ompitoiiatio countries. no t ndopan- 
fence of woman caused by their in mussed 
asperity to sera tor thamarivas will put 
them in a position of power and Influence 
in every sphere find, hqoever desirable on 
improvement this may be, it% too astir 
yet to fo re see the r sp swu ss i e u i that would 
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take place in all the Bpherea of human 
life, in whioh a woman hae been a 
oo-partner with man hitherto. 

faming now to Boo tern oonntriee, it 
k elgnifloant that although Women’e 
movement baa spread rapidly in Japan. 
China and India, one heara very little aa 
to what the women are doing towards 
this war, from these oonntriee. It k 
possible that in Japan women are doing 
as in European oonntriee, monition and 
other war work, fhe new movement in 
Japan, whioh has brought about an 
ambition on the part of the Japanese 
nation to seonre toe supremacy of Asia, 
has imbued the women also, as I noticed 
daring my visit to Japan in 1066. Their 
spirit of earnestness, efficiency, and great 
patrlotkm seem to characterise all their 
efforts in study and home life, and even 
in regard to rearing of their children. 
It ia a great fores in toe national life 
of Japan that has to be reckoned with 
by her opponents. In China likewise, 
but not to toe same extent toe Chinese 
women, who have bad the benefit of 
education as the Chinese Commander-in- 
Chiefs wife, Madame Qhiang Kai-Shek, 
are toting » leading part in the regene¬ 
ration of toe country and have been 
brought to oome to a sense of their 
overpowering responsibility by Japanese 
ag gr es sion . But they are a minority and 
their psychology is for the most part 
infiaenoed by education that has been 
Spread amongst them through American 
ktenuke, either au^n 11 t fi*rifm rtoi in 
Ike eenUtry or American Universities to 
wMah the Chinees women have been 
amt toe higher education. 

Whet about India f. leading the 
ao w egepee u one does not see what toe 
Indian Waftua an firing in toil wee. 


All that appear* in the Prase relates to 
the activities of the men leaden of the 
different parties, and tot holders of 
responsible position* nnder Government. 
The country k going thnagh a oriak 
and toe war effort which new k going 
to be whipped np by the National War 
front movement inaugurated in every 
provinoe and meet of the Indian States, 
does not seem to have brought too 
women to the forefront, although many 
of them an working silently behind the 
scene*. For example, not a single woman 
hae made any proooonoemaot regarding 
the recent Congress resolutions, whioh k 
likely to oaoae a major political crisis. 
Looking at them to big dtiaa, on* 
wonders whether the women who cojoy 
the toxnriee of modern life tonogh the 
wealth and opnlenoe of their husbands, 
ever realise toe possibilities of dnstie 
changes to to* ooontry, sooner or later. 
They an the ones that an spending 
money to a oapitalktio system of society. 
Whatever organisations then may ha 
amongst the women of India to promote 
war effort to various directions, except 
of course as munition and factory 
worker*, for which they are not sa yet 
fitted to take an equal part with man, 
one ha* yet to find out toe extent mi 
scop* as to what the woman an doing. 
No loader has ooms forward amongst 
too woman to sot up a movamant to 
Qouatanet thooe aril tofluaoon whioh 
an now at torga, spnading ovar tha 
country against war effort. Most of tok 
kind at work k fine by men. If 
oo-opemtitm between men and women k 
needed, anywhere, or at any time, it to 
w note to India, whan women have 
advanced beyond anyone's enlightenment. 
It has yet to he seen how tor auto 
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advancement has brought abort with tt 
the mum of responsibility fat notional 
welfare. It ia the women and their 
children that will roller whan aggreaaion 
co rn ea to the land in real earned In 
A> B. P. organiaationi or Yolunteer Bodiaa 
aet iv to relieve diatnea through 
unoffloial agendas, it ia absolutely neoesaary 
to enliat the oo-operation of women in 
ovary endeavour that the nation will 
reqnire to meet aonte suffering, diatraaa, 
and general diilocation of national life. In 
other worda, a movement ahonld be aet on 
foot to train Indian women of edooation 
in a healthy form of aooialiam, by which 
not only the aofferinga of the poor, bnt 
the need* for the aaorifloe of the rich 
have to be attended to, before anything 
tangible can he done to prevent the apread 
of ohaoa and dialooation ia national life, 
panic and ia foot, diaaater in every field 
thronghoat the eoantry. I appeal to the 
women of India to oome forward and 
oiler their aervioea by retting op an 
organiaation of volantary effort. There 
on many European women who have 
not been able to go had to their own 
oonatriaa that an holding reaponaible 
petitions, and not a few Paraee woman 
an doing the aame; bnt Biadoe and 
Maaloma and dm other oommonitiaa 
ahonld ooniribato their quota of national 
warfcara amongat women after providing 
for a oonrae of training, if neoaoaary, to 
anabie them to take an effeotive part in 
relieving the aofferinga of all olaaaaa of 
people that an bound to oome in tike 
tala of title grin and rfltMese war. 

To ooaelada thia article a reference can, 
with advantage, ha made to two movomenta 
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led bom oppcoite aider, one, tin war on 
woman and the other war on men whieb 
havo manifaaiod in tivttissd ooqntrfro of 
the Wort. I have jsat read an neeoont 
of an mwWfam programme far pert- 
war fight agaioat the famiaiae tovatiea 
w*>*ch is being planned hy the Ne^pael 
Uen'a Defence League. Thia league eaya, 
that feminism ia a menaea to men'a jobs, 
family lift and to tin vary aiistonoo 
to Britain aa a firat rate power. Thia 
rounda aerioua enough. She League quatea 
statistics, however, to ehow that when 
then were two million unemployed man 
in England, there won air million women 
in industrial trades and profeetiona. It to 
difficult to visualise with what intenaity 
the sex war will be launched after the 
present war ia over. Then ia enother 
aide to the qoeetion. From the women's 
point of view, then is n Defame 
movement ia oertain allied oen nt alni end 
we have one ineiaaee of tint from 
Australia, when girls want to fight Mw 
“brownout Borneo*" by onrrying haft 
pine, beg needles, spikes, Alee, penknives, 
cayenne pepper, aeiaaora, or weighted 
torches in their hand bags. Many going 
girls an apparently vietims of mtdaeinible 
attentions from men when they return 
after late hours working In munition and 
other war factorise. The tendencies time 
menifeeted are sorely not oond"dve to 
bringing about harmony which ia essential 
as between man and woman for the 
growth of a healthy national life. 

The problems tel forth ahm an til 
sp*«<«nft importance to invito Urn attention 
of social workers with adequate knowledge 
of feminine psychology. 



CHRISTIANITY—A WAY OF LIFE 

By Mb. & K. GBOBQB. M.A., B.D. 

(Author of " Gandhi’t Challenge to CfiWattoirity.'l 
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C HRISTIANITY, la iu orthodox forma, 
fan bm presented to the world as 
t cited, a system of beliefs, acceptance of 
which decides one's destiny in a future 
existence. Bat Christianity, as it was lived 
and taught by its Founder, was essentially 
a way of life, a way of victorious living 
in thia world, not by escaping or evading 
its many sorrows and trials, but by cheer- 
folly overcoming them Says a writer of 
nut spiritual insight*. 


Cfetaiaaitr, in tin official, or authorised 
nrmntiit 1 -- of it, is a smothered religion; 
■mothered afanest to the point of total asphyxia- 
Uon and collapse, hot not quite; smothered by 
the vested interests of great institutions, and by 
the team and sel f se aborne that euoh 

intonate bleed; smothseedjby the elaborate 
a— ug i.fi Wma that Ohrietiaas have built, 
ustegsfaaai Antiehriet, but egainet each other; 
smothered by anxieties, not unnatural in tinea 
m abroUments, for its own future. If you taka 
rnnSaliaiailtr along with it entanglement!, mourn- 
and unnatural aUanoaa- if you pr ese n t 
it with all tbs seaaiar baggage wUah the agaa 
hawe foeteaad upon it, you will than And it a 
hnnslwrir parplaxtiig ding, a thing which neither 
feaaoo nmYaith, wheder anting singly cr in 

Hsus \jz sr-Et aarus 

H a, «. .p* «* If. CTir q i. ,, 

hm an unanAanaad version, which the former 
' and condemned to 
ansa. Of thia 
exists In the 

i„,ii „ „ _ „ r , „ the hearts of 

woman, and the fofaeat copy of aS in the hearts 
y eSidisa for CMattaity h M e e min e ntl y a 
mlUtan of the young. It it the n aa nthori aad 
varfiea wUah has hint Ohsiatianity alive through 
She ages and defied the emothersre eraa to 

thfo day. 

ft fa fka ndiaeorsry of rids radiant 
W«y of Ufa tlui it owded by dm 
tbsas. But let no one fatagfaa that it 

ia «» aosy wp d VSo. ft b t top 

dmt la ods to dm croon; and dm cross 
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or to the sternal 
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symboliaes a groat principle of life. Urn 
cron of Jesna is dm classic I nstanc e of 
love rssfadog evil and overcoming it 
There is no vbtue In suffering, however 
patiently endured, when H it the con¬ 
sequence of one's own wrong doing. It 
is unmerited suffering, voluntarily endured, 
out of love for dm wrong deer, dmt is 
effective in redemption. The vocation to 
such suffering, aueh Satyagreha, to give it 
its modern name, ia one to which ail 
those who dare to follow In tbe'footntepe 
of dm Mao of Nazareth are called, in times 
days when wickedness Is so rampant. For 
real Christianity can never come to 
terms with dm forces of evil, as 
official Christianity has so often dona. 

" Christianity," says Dr. Jacks,* "is not 
an accommodating religion. It is • challenge. 
The willingness to encounter opposition ia 
the very breath of the Christian life. If 
the Cross means anything it sorely aeeens 
that It ia dm paradox of Christianity 

that while, in one aspect, it is dm ami 
pacific of all raUgiona, in another it is dm 
moat warlike. It fellows a Priam of 
Peace, hut it follows him with a sword in 
ha hand, practising sweat rsssonablsnffin 
to hs utmost limits, bat ready also for dm 
moment, which is sure to cons, when 
persuasiveness takes dm form of disciplined 
courage sad dm Church b e co me s an army 
1 saarrbHg as to war”, every mint * 
potential warrior "girded with all dm 
armour of God”. 

-wa i.ir \ \ n x • ( 
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How much om k reminded bjr all this 
of Dm technique of Satyagraba at 
developed bjr Gandhiji, ita resolute 
reaiataoee to evil, its willingness to 
negotiate, aa well aa its determination to 
resist, if resistance there mast be, bat 
always by tin way of love and troth. 
Gandbijt to-day has recaptured the spirit 
of Jesos, exhibiting the same joyous trust 
in God, the same faith in man, the same 
love that suffers long and is kind, that 
overcomes evil with good. He is an 
invaluable commentary on the life of Jesus, 
throwing a flood of light on many of the 
difficult sayings of Jesns, and demonstrating 
the soundness and the practicability of 
Jesus’ way of life. Christian thinkers 
can iltafiord to ignore the light tint is 
thus thrown on the life of their Master. 

Another element in Jesus' life and 
teaching, in fact the most important that 
stUl makes it a Gospel or Good 
News to man, especially the common 
man, is the hope of a Kingdom of God, 
of a New World Order, to use modern 
phraseology. We have seen how in Jesus' 
mind, aa a first century Jew, it was linked 
up with many supernatural beliefs. Purged 
of thane the hope of a new and jester 
order of society bnJ<*ngs to tire very heart 
of Jesus' «eapel. ft Is a hope that rises 
ever green ha the human heart, however 
often it may be baulked. Today in tire 
midst of a world -at srar it is the one 
hope that sustains the common man, as 
well as the duke souls in wheat the 
lodging fee it is Mm a fire hidden within 
their hearts which MB not lot them rest* 

-t . A . A ■ -A,A , \ 
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To all such, to the weary and the heavy- 
laden, as wail as to the Suffering S erva nts 
of God, under whatever naaae they stay 
follow Him, nay even to times who deny 
Him because of false associations! that have 
gathered round that hoary word, Jesus 
stands as a leader. Jesus has to he seen 
as a Leader* of men against every yoke, 
religion or secular, that would etiia 
human life, in order to be truly loved and 
followed. The theologies and Cbriatoiogies 
that have been built round hie person bean 
obscured this heroic Sue of Men. What 
la need-* is tint the man Jem of Nesareth 
should be set forth, in tire simplicity aa 
well as the grandeur of Ms heroic t— 1 Hr#, 
We must try and eee him an he came In 
thorn disciples of old by the see side, mid 
bear him calling to ua "Follow me", an 
he sets us to the taaks he bee to fulfil for 
our generation. And it is in the aaeamra 
of our faithfulness in follosring Mm that 
are come to np'fostend the full significance 
of Ms personality. That significance has to 
be grasped afresh and interpreted freely 
by every age end country. Such reinter¬ 
prete ttona will, of conns, take into account 
former sraya of belief, orthodox as well aa 
heterodox, indeed every avenue of faith by 
which men have drawn tacpintiou from 
him, but will not be bound by eay of 
them. The attempt so for made by highly 
organised «p<i churches 

to pr ese nt for India's acceptance unchanged 
ancient orthodoxies, formulated iu entire 
ignorance of India'a heritage, end fat Ac 
light of a world-view that Sci en c e baa long 
ago discarded, was doomed to faBmu. 
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The individual raeoeHM it fan had, tad 
the struggling little community it has called 
iato bring, ate not cowmeiisurate with the 
expenditure hi men and money involved hi 
the enterprise. Jesus has'yet to be presented 
to India as a Leader, and Christianity as a 
way of life. Bat that presentation requires 
a different approach from that of the 
existing missions and churches. It would 
mean a more complete identification of 
the Christian movement in India with the 
life and straggles oi die Motherland. Jeans 
might demand of the churches that claim 
to worship him to sell all that they have, 
even their cherished Chiristologies, and 
find him afresh in the toils, the straggles 
and the privations of teal life. A Christian 
community that follows Jesus in that sense 
will be the salt of the earth. 


great Leaden and Saviours, tile Great 
Companions, of mankind, of whom Jeans 
is undoubtedly one of dm greatest: 

"X am a Chrlitlae 

A djMjgta £ of Mai, laser of' — 

X SIMM with Mm the damn of blfca that M 
unto tbs Omni ■ - 

A Kingdom ban an aariftl AMga afXwiel 

In iMHta and tisaa a 
and mao’ll 

My tom Is plain, my doty 

In my own fcaari pad DM tho lose i 
mat X would soo Ip othmi 

Only ihns thoB I Hko 3mm, not my port In 
building ap the Ktagdori, ^ 

Only ibas shall X, ttko 3mm, do sty Fathwli wiD. 

To caiao the Milas and to toad the blind, 

*me tb. «oplhr«s and to the brokaa- 
IwwWd Wan Iht s oo t hi ng tomb of poo 

otbctta. 

Them are my ataa t 

Mot moods hot dssds, servim not mwifioa, 

Thsm my ldeah. 

My woi ah wwd Ion, my goal ths Braibm. 
hood of all Mankind. 


Bnt even if the ealt loses its savour, and 
is fit only to be cait out, if the churches 
and the Christian community cling to their 
vested interests and their ancient ortho¬ 
doxies and are fit only to be suppressed, 
die message oi Jeans wilt survive end will 
cnnti"ue to appeal to man. India with 
her rare spiritual insight has the right and 
die duty to ssseas and to assign the right 
value to Jesus and hie message. It is 
tegtetMbJe that so few attempts have yet 
been made by noa-Christlsn Indians to 
talk* Jesus real to tbemarivn and to 
pnaeut hta to tHr count. yu, mi. That 
attempts wilt be made with rad 
knowledge and inright is my fervent 
Mpa/Meanwhlle let me set forth 
'■ifjfc ^,: ; tmdiM«t«ndh|g of Jens 'and Me 
meseags far our modern world, hi the 
uwirie of • falWfbflewer* of the 
*#M 'ifayia< “ Altar the time Qbmpatfom'V. 
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THE NEW WORLD OF MAN 

A POET’S ANTICIPATION 


B? Db. J. 

N the yaw 1988, th* yaw in which 
Hitter aueoaeded in aotebliahlng himaelf 
M diotetor of Oannny, I pabiiahad a 
bonk in which I anmmwiaad tha atndy over 
many yaara of tha anbatanoa of Sheltey'a 
poetry, and particularly of bia drama, 
" Promathana Unbound,” ("Tha Work 
Promethean,” Qaaeeh A Go., Ifadraa). 
Though intended to be a atndy of the 
application* of tha poetical imagination 
to Ufa in general, there wae a natural 
recognition of the appealteneea of Sheltey'a 
idaaa to the threatening eireumetanoee 
than emerging in Europe. Looking through 
the book in the midat of the world'a 
moat tragic and oataelyamio fall from 
humanity and eivlllaation to-day, I aee 
that Sheltey'a anticipation of “the new 
world of man" haa an application to 
eontemporanaoua world-affaire that ie 
urgently needed aa a contribution to 
thought on what ia called the Hew 
World-Order, if the Order ia to be built 
on aaaentiala and not to become merely a 
new Terdon of the old worid-diaordar; 
and I eummartee here, cm the baate of 
the book mentioned, the extraordinary 
world-wiadom on human relatianihipa that 
the Bngliah poet expraaaa d through the 
mythical p ctao na gca and even to of the 
ancient Grecian mind in the drama of 
" Promathana Unbound.” 

The attuatten at • the opening of the 
drama ia that, under the pmvooatire 
rectrlotkm of Law in ita moat extreme 
form (peraonlflad in Jupiter), Humanity, 
‘TriTHTTl by tea highar calf (poraanlfled in 
PruUiithaua) finda wage towarda editoring 
the fruadem that Pmmatheua citetmad for 
it. But me "atteviattena” of drUteation 

n 
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can taka It no farther; for ita highar 
aalf ia abut away' from parHnipatton in 
the arta of Ufa by the «fc*»«»h»g .of 
Prometheua to a rook by command of 
Jupiter. "All beat thinga” are “omfoaed 
to ill," and moat remain eo until 
Picrtuethaua prom himaelf euparior in 
virtue to Jupiter and breaka the tyrant'e 
power by what moat irmly be the meet 
anparb expreaaion of the apiritaai law of 
non-violence formulated by the human 
imagination. The breaking of Jupiter** 
tyranny ia duly aoeompliahed. The auffer- 
Ingi inflicted by Jupiter on Fromotheae 
(in non-aymboiioal terma, by the r aat ri atire 
elementa in life on the expanaire impulaaa 
of the aonl of Han) draw out and 
atrengthen hia wiadom and ntimpacaiim; 
and in the deatined hour, the fore¬ 
knowledge of whioh had canted Prometheua 
through hia torture* (aa it ahould carry 
the wiae through the expericncee of today), 
Jupiter, dethroned by triumphant Lore, 
acknowladgaa Prometheua aa "the uMearoh 
of the world." By allying himaelf with 
eternal Lore, Prometheua (humanity in 
the higheat) roae above the Umitattena af 
temporal Law. By Lore (in the language 
of India) Man oan free himaelf from the 
lawa of aotten (tame). "By the acoidant 
of good fortune a man may rule the 
world for a time, but by the virtue of tore 
ha may rule the world for aver.” aaid the 
Chinaae aage Laotaa eix ce nt ur i a a before 
Ohrhttanlty enunciated Love aa "tha 
foMlment of the law.” 

Bo much for the general teaching of 
Shelley'* drama, that true freedom to 
unattainable while the higher power* an 
inoperattra in lit*, It may be added that 
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(be struggle for hamui freedom hu more 
•obkle binding! then frnnk restriction, in 
flafl anUnng uvray from the releeae of the 
higher powers, throngh semi-dark insistence 
on the letaer freedom* of legislation, 
ecqpomioa, and the like* Theee are 
secondary to the higher freedom; they are 
also inevitable; bat given primary rank 
they may, by the allurements of temporal 
power and the aedootions of material 
enrichment, if theae are not made agents 
of spiritual freedom, be means to the 
delaying of that freedom which alone has 
the power of completeness and‘longevity. 

Bat the drama has, in addition to its 
general significance, an intimately human 
import. The triumph of Prometheus not 
only released himself from the rode to 
which he was bound, bnt released the 
inner powers of the humanity of which 
he was the generalised type. The “ Spirits " 
who sing the following song art the 
living principles of the Human Hind; not 
thoughts as such, for these are but the 
masks and counters of the inner Thinker, 
and may on occasion be its deceiver; but 
the vital thing at their centre, “fair 
spirits," the earth calls them, "whose 
homes an the dim oaves of human 
thought." 


Oar spoil is woo, 

Oar task is does, 

Weses to Chive or sear or ran 
Beyond sad around 
Or within th* bound 

Width slips the world with do rkn sm round. 

We’ll pem sbo oyt* 

Of the (terry amts 
late th* hoar dmp to colonies. 

Dttlh, Omq i night 

Am th* ao«ad of tv* flight 
flhttt floe Uke oM ‘ 


WMsh drlvts mnnilthessewfartosSr fiery flight) 
And tova, Tho^ht end Breath. 

The potnta thaSqnsB death, 


And oar tiagiag Shall huBd 
la ths veMViooe* fletd 
A world ter She Spirit of Wisdom to wield, 
We win Wte ear plan 
Brest th* sew worn of man, 

And ear trade toall be sailed f 


This is the ehaat of tbs released powers 
of the human mind, rejoicing in their 
newly farad freedom through the triumph 
of Prometheus over Jupiter, and antici¬ 
pating ite unrestricted Manias. To 
Shelley, in hie world of the creative 
imagination, it is an accomplishment. 
To hie ago and to ours it is n prophecy. 
Bat it ie a prophecy whose fulfilment 
may be essayed with aeeuraaoe, notwith¬ 
standing the temptations to pessimism in 
the nnepeakaMy insane conditions of oar 
time; tor in the chant, Shelley, the 
practical idealist, who daolared that ho 
would never be satfefied with anything 
less than the ideal, bnt would aooept 
anything that helped towards It, provides 
at with a rare guide to notion, a method 
whioh has received the ratification of 
those who have attained spiritual 
liberation in Ml ages and places. 

'When the Spirits of the Hind set out 
on their adventures, they will have Cor 
their helping three "powers Mint quell 
death.” Hera, a* elsewhere in hie poetry, 
Shelley expresae* his realisation of ths 
triple process in evolution; mental. 


an epitome of Me philosophy of life and 
its lewneratten. Low ie the ndcotptlve 
power la the ooemoe and human life. 
Thought, in ite Wgheet aepeet ea I nt el le ct u al 
Beauty, ie to Shelley a synenym of Love 
made intelligent. The BrttUk of Ufa 
mcre-abandant Howe throngh every 
crevice nf his life end heart. Bnt hi this 
rang he la vesta theae at pecca nt callow 
power s of humanity with the import of n 
taw of life, They ary net aimpiy the nernml 
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loving, thinking and breathing of the 
maea of humuity. They are powers that 
preeappoee development and discipline for 
the attainment of their death-quelling 
potency. 

There an sohoola of discipline in India 
that teaoh the attainment of death-<ju“ll'ng 
power by one or other of the means 
known as bkakti-yoga, the discipline of 
devotion ; jnana-yoga, the disdpline of 
the mind; pronayama, the disciplined 
development of the vital powers of the 
body; or karma-yoga, the discipline of 
notion. Tbeee in their totality form the 
royal discipline, raja-yoga, the fell 
expreesion of the Will directed towards 
the regentration of the complete individual 
and the ohaotio world, and the construction 
of a "New World-Order” in whioh the 
Spirit of Wisdom may reign. 

What that Spirit of Wisdom stands for 
in Shelley’s imagination we shall better 
understand if we link up this Chorus in 
"Prometheus Unbound" with the great 
duat in “ The Bevolt of Islam " (following 
etusa 51 of oaato 5), in which Shelley 
rings of Wisdom as the Mother ud Soul, 
the souroe ud living principle, of the 
iflefittffcag universe, rim Maha-SakH of 
illuminated Indiu religion. 8helley sees 
Wisdom (the ooetrio intuition or etynan of 
the Vpanitkadt) re-ascending the homu 
heart, ud Her "irresistible children" 
chaining’ both the elements and their own 
wills in order to,swell, not their own 
glory, hut Hers, la "Prometheus Unbound" 
he sees the same irresistible ohildrea 
building a world for the habitation, not 
of themselves alone, though they will 
inevitably share it, but of their Mother, 
th« Cosmio Wisdom. In both poems 
Ihrilay’s imagination ahinae and glows 
as it contemplates in one "the light of 


life" and in the other the "work . . . 
Pioniethou," the organisation and acti¬ 
vities of human life carried oat under 
the guidance of the illumtotiu of the 
spirit; the transmission, torn the higher 
regime of life to the tower, of that 
ce l es ti al flame that brings light to tha 
•"iod, warmth to the heart, and b ea ut y 
and intelligence to action. This is the 
inevitable way ta that " heaves of freedom" 
that RabfoAruath yearned after far hie 
country, a condition that was not haavmriy 
because it was free (for there an phases 
of freedom that may be but meshed 
forms of bondage), but that was (res 
because it was u embodiment of tha 
heavenly principles of love at its purest, 
thought at its highest ud oleasest, and 
action that, being energised by pore leva 
ud guided by high ud clear thought, 
will build " Jerusalem in England 1 ! green 
ud pleasant land ” and twtrga between 
the boundaries of India. 
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•THE NAZI CREED 


: 0: 

S ETTING acid* the particular incidents 
that served aa the immediate onuses 
of thia great world war, everybody could aaa 
that ft ia at bottom an inevitable conflict 
between two oppoaing ideal*. If Pen- 
Germaniam with it* cult of force waa 
the leading ideology of the laat war, it 
ha* ainoe a oryatalliied itaelf into a brutal 
oread in the Hitler regime. The armed 
oppoeition of the Axle Power* to Inter* 
national Law a* accepted by the civilized 
oountriea waa but the inevitable 
consequence of a scheme of life, 
systematically enforced on the people 
with German thoroughness through a 
suooeasion of yuan. The Nasi view, aa 
opposed to the Ohriatian view, waa pressed 
into the service of the state with 
amaeing results. It ie explicit in the 
statement of ita doctrine* and aims by 
auooesaive leaders of national socialism in 
Germany. Ear from being ashamed of 
its crudeness and barbarity, they gloated 
over ite immediate suooeases. The world 
ie now paying its penalty for ignoring 
the noxious growth. It is hoped that 
in what is now deemed aa the final 
struggle, the forces of evil will be worsted 
and the way made for the restoration of 
decent society. 

That oannot be done without a proper 
understanding of the real mind aims 
of Nasi Germany. Prof. Gangulee* has 
made a valuable contribution in exposing 
the time character of Naxism from the 
spieohs* and writings of its lsading 
^s ft s sm so. Bare the Nasi leaders express 
thesuelves unashamedly and with brutal 
ftwnfcneee We have thus a damning 



indictment of the Nasi creed out of the 
mouths of its own hierophants. 

Their pretentions to reasoning and their 
deification of Hitler would be amusing 
were they not so very tragic in their 
results. 

Than fa** ariaeo a saw authority aa to what Christ 
and Christianity malty am-Adolf Hitler, Adolf 
Hitler ... is the true Holy Ghost. 

Th» B$M Minitttr /or Oknrth AJJairi. 

God haa maaiftotod Himself not ia Jeau* Chrlat 
bat ia *<*oK HiUar. 

Dr. Bngtlkt, Orman Ohriitia a t rtporkd in 
th» "Manchuhr Qua riiam”, jaty lit h, IMS. 

We believe ia thia world ia Adolf Hitler alone 
■ ■■• we believe that the Lard Cod haa seat ua 
Adolf Hitlar, that Canaan? should be established 
for all eternity, • 

Dr. Lay in hu • SAuUmgtbrirf.' 

In later oenturiea, when one will have a tone 
measure of things a* they am to-day, it will he 
said: ‘Christ was peat, but Adolf Hitler waa 
gr e et er. 

VtUelm n-1 

ww oeiuwem $ MpsgCVl, 

Fancy this sort of blasphemy taught to 
a whole nation, young and old, men and 
women! 


And then wo have Hitler and Goring, 
and Goebbels and Boson berg, tootling 
out their dootoine of sggroseive na tionalism 
and the annihilation of Ohriatian oultore. 

W* may be i nh u m a n ! Bat if we save Qeemaay 
wa have Meoatyihfosd the greatest dead in tha 
world. We may be unjuetl Bat if we mm 
peemaa y, am have repaired the greatest Mortise 
in the weald. W* may be immoral I But if 
o*r ja o p le is awed, w* have paved the way for 

Bifkr, dpeteh. INI 

... Christianity ha* no eeneeption of Honour ... 
as It wanted to eubdae ant onty the body but 
the tool as well. 

Alfrti Sotmitry, 

t’aFSX 2 Srs“< 5 -wyrr. 

We demand : 

state o oa i Hb oltoas to the Ohurobm 


(1) 


that all i 
should 


•ebook tfo 
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(t) that ali Thtologtal Iboultim be oloaed t 
( 4 ) that ail oburefaae and monaetcrtoa of the 
Christian Oonfoerion ba eloeed; 

(#)that aB burial ^.c-nda ba dtad to 
OhcMiaa paetom j 

(6) that tha Amy be proteoted against aB 
Ohuroh Inflneooe. 

From a Jfantfceto by At B i r ma n 
FotA A f eeame ut , 1 M 7 . 

Oanaalanea la a Jawieh invention. It ia a 
MjmiA, like dnmmoUon. 

BitUr to AwieMuf. 

Many la aa un-Oarmaa conception .... with 
which wa oaa have nothing to do. 

Bishop UuUtr. 


Baar nothing that wa do not wish you to bear. 
Baa nothing that we do not with you to aaa. 
Believe nothing that wa do not with yon 

[ to believe. 

Think noth'ng that wo do not with yon to think. 

OotbbtU. 


■ 

It would be tediona to be quoting at 
length; for every one of than taken bia 
one bom the Fubrer and repeats the 
same old story. But we must find room 
for two preoioua bits of oounsel to the 
journalist. 

The fr ee do m of tha Fmm ia a phantom, a 
mare label. Theta ia not, and never baa hem, 
freedom of tha Pnaa ia any part of the world. 
One ahould have auBoient feeling for realriiea to 
admit tbb foot. Tha Float ia uwaya de p enden t , 
and alwaya under obilga t io n e to aomeone. The 
only qnaatien h, to whom t To bn e ln eaa and 
pony polltiee, to tha enonymewe power of gold 
and deatraotiott of order and morale, or to the 
ro op onei b lo atalnanen and Government t 

Dr. OUt JMrtrtofc: fl ermaay djpeahe, I8I.1 


Freadom In Germany la net d ae tr oyed; it rather 
begin* t*dsy in a real weattre aanaa. It Involve! 
tha duty to bo toeially oreative out of a epiritual 
principle of unity. The Gemma JonmaUet, foi 

-wltt only be abie to dtoahsia* thia duty, 

with the cre at ive idea oi 


IT ha 
tha 


Geeryc Fotmkr; freedom in Me 
A eft e ritori aw Stole, ltU. 


Vo wonder there is no auoh thing 
0* o Fm Prus in Vest Germany. 

She Voai oomepUon of the role of 
noaao in society is almost antediluvian. 
Ill oyaloal diasagard of their olninu to 
fre edo m la notorious. 




The vantiag to woman of a paraeanent tailmnee 
in elate aflUn naeeeearily ihsmiliriem n parted 
of decay. 

AVrtt Seeantwy. 

Tha woman's plaoe- ia in the faaaae; hit dnty 
the r ee w arten of tha tired warrior. Than is no 
Usher or finer privilege for a woman than, that 
of uniting hv to «Ve 

Vnnnt an fkMZameileatf d&m BTaenenfe rih 
*»wrvw m MOMraMN g BVO FT OMVBI OWra 

The Nasi leaders spoolalise in training 
Vie youth. Far to thorn belongs Vie future. 
What is (die sort of staff that is pot 
into their heads? It is pitiful to soe 
them marred, and moulded by a scheme 
of an unholy training wWo* passes for 
education. 

In my gnat ednoativa work I am beginning 
with the young. Wa older earn an need 19. Tea 
we art old already. Wa am rotten to the 
marrow. Wo have no nnreetmlaed faetiaete left. 
Wa am oowardly and eeo t hneota l . Wa mt h earing 
tha burden of a humiliating paat, and have in 
our blood the dull meoBooiton of eer fdoni and 
eervility. But my magnMtoant ymmmtem 1 Am 
thorn finer oner anywhere in the world! Look at 
them young men tad boy* I Whet material! With 
them I oan make a aaw world. My Imnhtag to 
hard. Weekmer haa to ba knocked out of foam. 
In my Ortowhmn a youth will grow up before 
whieh the world wiU ahriuk book. A vtoiautly 
active, Ammnuting, intrepid, brutal youth—that to 
what I am after. Youth muet ba ali foam Mam. 
It muet ba indifferent to pain. Them muet ba 
oo waolmem or tandamam n k I wan* to am 
onoe more in it* eye* the gleam of pride and 
in dependence of the beam of pray. 

Bettor to fowertnfoy. 

Queer outt this for the makets of 
to-morrow I Save us from these “ boosts 
of prey” in hnman form! 

In foot, life in tba Nasi state would 
seem to bo not for different from Hfo in 
a vast prison house. One cannot ebooeo 
his owa way of lifs and obedience bat 
give himself op to a oomplots system of 
regi*" station. Nasi rala is fodifismat 


For what is one to tMnk of the eatra* 
ordinary powers vested ia the pottoe and 
tha myrmidons of law? Wo hava Goring** 
dsfiuits instructions to his Hurt—nts 
whloh should make Lather tun In 
his grave. 
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I am quit* swan that many of mjr lastraetSoes 
coaAM with the mriminf law, aa rsgsrds both 
tha Ruck and tha prorinoaa. I arpeot, however, 
that my eaboidinato admialatrativa ofioati aad 
iartrta wiD Sad tha proper way of resolving this 
aootradietioa. I, at aay tala, will pretaot avary 
oSoial 'who followa say taetructfoo* without 
raaamtioM of my kiwi. Bven with regerd to 
tha ariasisal aid*, tha officials will ba a o n pl ata ly 
protested by me i whathar tha state am ha made 
Baida by any legal proceedings hat beeoaa a 
r of oo mpl sto Mwam. 


Chriug, Speed at a ecuftmec of LordMntmv m lc 
an d pnud mtt of p.,vUtcM councils, IMS. 


Ill ia all so extraordinary that 
a highly ooltarod people should ba 
m waoUag in spirit asto sobmit meekly 
to fchia meaningless tyranny in tha naan 
of the elate. Or ie it possible that they 
anffer this misrule in silent protest and 
await their hour of redemption just as 
the peoples of the ooonpied oonntries of 
Europe are awaiting theirs T 


REFORM OF HINDU LAW 

BL 

MISS SABA8WATI D. MIBCHANDANI, B.A., T.D., (Lond.) BAB.-AS-LAW 


T HE Bao Committee on Hindu Law 
has jnst presented ns with two 
bills—a bill to amend and codify Hinds 
Law relating to intestate (accession and 
a bill to oodify Hindu Law relating to 
marriage. These bills, which seek to 
remove the gluing anomalies and galling 
restrictions of Hinds Law as far as they 
relate to women, will oome for consider* 
ation ia tha Central Legislature daring 
its next session. The bills hare bean 
before the public for quite a long time 
now and the views expressed by eminent 
lawyers, psbiio men. newspapers and 
women’s organisations have Indicated 
whole-hearted support. 

IHTKTATX BOOOJEHXOK 

The bill to amend and oodify the law 
relating to i n t esta t e s no oe ssion regulates 
ssessssion to bscttsMe property other 
then agricultural lead and property whleh 
daasrada to a single heir by a onetomary 
or other rale of mnesee ion. Agrtoaitaiel 
lead bee bara haft oat to tha provtoosa 
to bo tool* with hi ..the . meaner they 
Assise to soil their own varyiag proUams. 
tt is hoped took tbs Oovernee’e provtoosa 
will soon taka ap tha qasstion of sno oti ng 


oomplementary legislation in respeot of 
agrionltnral land so that the *whola of 
Hinds Law oaa bo oodified and enforced 
by 1948 as envisaged in these bills. It 
is reported that Bind ie shortly going to 
introdnoe a MU in its legislators to 
extend the provisions of these Mila to 
agrionltnral land. This ia a welooma lead. 
The exclusion of impartible estates from 
the proviso of the bill is only on the 
ground that it ooastitotss o ~ asperate 
branch of Hindu Law and mast, thsrsfors. 
ba dsait with s s p a ra toly. 

A COMMON LAW 

A very tepottani leatnre of the MB ia 
that it tmhftditts a oommoa law of 
iateatoto s u s a se si on for ell Hindus to British 
India, A snbtia oompromias batwaan too 
two gnat schools of Hinds Daw has been 
obtatosd in ordsr to do away with oil 
aaomaBss aad oonfiioUog iasnss by adopting 
the Sayabhago sohams for osar seopsasfam 
and MUakafaara schsme for distant sMtoa* 
sion—• o omp romias which doss no gnat 
vtolanos to either school as the report 
pole ih She Mitakshsn jurisdictions hove 
abaady aoeeptod the nhangt -by the 
legiriatore of IMP. giving a higher pieoe 
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to ft* *#'■ tough ter, toe daughter's 
tonghter. toe sister end toe sister's son. 
And » eimiler promotion to higher rank 
of oertaia other relatione eoob aa the 
paternal aant’a eon and toe maternal 
nno l e's or unfa aon who are Inoladed 
in the Deyabhaga aohema of near suoeea- 
eion ahonld not be difficult. In the aame 
way toe Dayabhaga juriadiotiona ought 
not to Sad it difflonlt to aooept a few 
ohangea needed to aaelmilate the two 
aohoole' of Law. In a nutahell, the 
propoaed reforma are baaed on blood 
relationahip rather than the right of a 
person to perform funeral oeremoniea ae 
under the ezleting law. 

, BEX DISQUALIFICATION 

The bill seeks to bring aboot a substan¬ 
tial change in the law of aoooeeaion by 
removing aez disqualification and reoognising 
the daughter's right of inheritance as an 
agnate in her father’s property. The 
daughter ia made a simultaneous heir with 
the widow and toe aon but her share is 
half that of toe widow or the aon or 
his eons though many of us would hare 
wished aa equal share for toe daughter 
ae well. Obviously toe Ban Committee 
have tried to aooommodate toe orthodox and 
conservative saotions of the Hindu society. 

There is no longer any dhfsrsnoe 
between married and unmarried daughters. 
And since tike daughter, be toe married 
or not, will be a sharer aa aa agnate in 
her father's property, toe Ban Committee 
has dee med it unneeemary to provide far 
a widowed daughter-in-law in her father- 
in-law's family, tom will, of sparse, 
oontiane to take her share to her 
husband's p roper ty ae hk widow. Bat it 
ie said that toe win he given the 
tight ti maintenance as against toe 
Itoher-ia-tow when toe ouhfeet of 


maintenance is token op. This would, 
indeed, seoure for her a position fix 
bettor Oaa what is now under the 
Deahmnkb Act of 1987. 

WIDOWS B8TATB 

The bill abolishes the Hindu Women’s 
limited estate onoe and for all and " gives 
her a long rope to bang herself with” 
ae was oomraeuted by a disgruntled 
lawyer. In India, Muslim women, 
Christian women, Farsi women and Jafaa 
women all take a full estate, not to speak 
of toe women in other lands. Whatever 
may have been toe ease in the past, a 
general disability of this kind oaa hardly 
be defended at the present day, whan 
we have women legislators, women lawyers 
and women ministers, to quote the fiao 
Committee. Besides, this disability has 
led to too much litigation in the past 
pe n a lisin g our women ia their real need. 
It is only fair that it should be act right. 

Bxpmwis 

A woman has been given the suae 
rights over her otridhaa as a man has 
over his aoquired property. But atridhan 
inherited by a woman from the husband 
goes book to his hairs first if aha dies 
intestate without leaving a valid will. 
In the explanatory note wo find that to 
regard to Btridhan otter than the one 
derived from the husband, the husband’s 
heirs some first after the dkoot hairs 
befere her ami mother, sister or brothers 
oven ia regard to property inherited 
from her fatter. This seems unfair whan 
to regard to property inherited from too 
husband, hk heirs seme ia before «U 
otters if toe wife dies without a valid 
will. It k hoped that it would he 
porofak to amend ttk before tbs MB 
beoomes law. 



Its 
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ADOPTED BOM 

Tbe Bm Committee rieo aaeke to abolish 
Um diitinotloo between toe adopted eon 
and toe natural eon tor toe pnrpoeee 
of inheritance to simplify toe ralee of 
intestate eneoeeeion. Variationi to meet 
individual oaeee may be left to toe 
individual owner to make by will. 

CASTS RESTRICTIONS 

The bill hae tried to pot all legal 
marriagea on toe aame tooting in regard 
to toe legal rigbte ot tbe parties and their 
tame. This enables it to do away with 
galling oaato restrictions—the unjust 
distinction in toe inheritance righto ot 
deseendanto ot a marriage ontoide toe 
oaato or within toe oaato. 

MARRIAGE 

The Mil to oodity Hindu Law relating 
to marriage is toe second ot the soooessive 
stages by which codification ot toe whole 
of Hindu Law is to be aohieved. The 
bill oovere both toe forme of marriage- 
toe sacramental marriage and toe civil 
marriage. It seeks to abolish polygamy 
—toe traditional law of toe land ae 
conveyed in toe explanatory note. In 
practice toe east majority of Hindu 
marriages are monogamous. But now and 
toon a few glaring instances of polygamous 
nmrriagea up. Making monogamy a 
tola of Hindu law is toe only right and 
just thing to do to oon s eoanoe with toe 
•pBH ot toe times. Only snob a rule of 
monogamy may not fee enforced effectively 
to prletioe without providing for a 
tonuttaoeooe law iff dtttooe. But I believe 
too right to divocoe to earning forth with, 
for this bm Is only the first toapter of 
a oomptejhoorivo law of marriage, dealing 
«i tt toe With top subject of -too 

' 0MMWUI OK' marmfOe VD0 QOfnQf to 

toe rights and duttaa artotog out ai 


marriage of nullity, eeparate icridonoe and 
maiutenanoe and divoroo and so lotto 
will bo dealt with to subsequent obaptors 
as ^omtoad in tba explanatory uoto. 
omt MARRIAGE 

Aa regards civil marriage, moat ot the 
provisions of the Special Marriage lot 
have been retained. But toe bill hae 
sought to remove one ot the aunt glaring 
anomalies. The Art as am^rded to 1928 
provides inter alia (a) for the marriage 
of persons neither of whom profrtaeo the 
Hindu religion and (b) for the marriage 
of penooo both of whom possess the 
Hindu religion. When Brahmos marry 
with a declaration disclaiming the Hindu 
religion they are nons-the-lees .governed 
in suoeession by the Hinds Law—the 
declaration being regarded as for the 
purpose of marriage only. But whoa 
Hindus merry with a declaration professing 
Hindu religion, they are by virtoe of 
Section 14 governed to matters of 
auooesafam not by toe Hindu Low but 
by the Indian Buoeeseion Art. She bill 
seeks to remove this anomaly fey sot 
reproducing the provisions of a f o r e said 
Section 24. 

OASTS ADD OOTRAI 

The Mil also oojotos both the parties 

to batata to toe Mans Mato and aanarato 
gotraa or proven*. 8tp a marriage oooo 
•oiamniaed it gomnod to bo quite valid. 

The MB provides that U ihe bride baa 
art tompletad bar sixteenth poor, her 
mmilki- to 'marriage - moot ooaeent to -too 
m aerto ge . The MU hae overlooked to 
toeorperato tbe provUeM of- toe tihUA 

mtoimum age .of portteo to too insrriego. 

' Morriageeto vtohttow of .too above ’Art 
oro o rt m moi ooeurreues booooos of tog 
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Illiteracy, ignorance and superstition of 
ill* nit majority of people and alao 
baoaoae of the lukewarm attitude of the 
author!tiea in enforcing theae provisions. 
It !a very eaaential that the minimnm 
age of 14 for a girl and 18 for a boy 
be inoo.po.eted herein aa in the ease of 
oivil marriage and if poaaibie a elaoae 
may be induded to raise the respective 
agea by a year or two to aoit the ohanged 
oonditione of aodety. 

• She bills aa already pointed ont are 
very muoh in the nature of a compromise 
and the framers of the billa bare appeared 
to have rdied too much on Bhaatraio 
injunctions in proposing theae changes 
in the existing Imws. To the younger 
generations—convention—freed and demo* 
oratised, theee billa are only a mild 
measure. It would have been a unique 
thing if the daughter had been plaoed 
on a par with the son and given aa 
equal share, for this ia the orux of our 
many social evils and social injustices. 
Still the bills are distinctively progressive 
and should be able to satisfy the liberal 
mind to a large extent. Even this may 
appear a bold measure for a still larger 
number of men and women, to whom 
the 8haatras and the Smritis are the 
word of God. But the framers, supporters 
and sympathisers of these bills ought not 
to despair of suoh opposition as the 


protests no doubt will be load but not 
deep. And it is a common experience 
that whenever a piece of inform or 
ohaoge is oontemplated, the greatest opposi¬ 
tion comes from quarter* for which the 
benefit of the change is intended and 
the pioneers and the initiators are 
sneered at and condemned. Religious 
beliefs and social customs die hard. Hut 
omnipotent authority of law alone can 
conquer them. And it it for broad-minded 
and enlightened men and women to 
canvass support for these reforms. Wo 
oannot afford to be indifferent just 
because it does not satisfy us quite. 
We should see and ensure that the 
infinite labour vent by the Ben 
Committee does not go in vain. It 
would be for more effective if the 
servioes of Sir B. N. Bao are sought for 
the introduction of these bills—to carry 
oonviotion to members of the Assembly 
about the urgency and importanoe of 
these reforms. And I hope all the 
progressive and liberal elements hi the 
country through their various organisa¬ 
tion*, especially the young enlightened 
womanhood of India would rally support 
to the members of the Central Assembly, 
so that these bills and many 
that are to follow may be carried by aa 
overwhelming majority and put on the 
Statute-Book. 


HINDUSTANI: SOME PROBLEMS 


By M& HANS 


1 8 thorp suoh a language as Hindustani* 
Can ‘it over become the lingua /ran on 
of this vast sub-continent of India when 
int ra sp oc ifl o differences of oaste, creed, 
tradition and province an accent uated 
by differences of numerous dialeots and 
languages* Do wo really need such a 
language* Oun it ever become the language 
of ouwaral Int erco urse among the l ead ers 
of thought la the country and oao it 
soar replace HngUah which is not only 
the medium of tnatrueticn at the university 
■hgfe hut a lso the vuMcis of our yoliticul 
*» 


RAJ BHATIA 

) ' * 

thought and aspirations* For some time 
past theae wad kindred questions ban 
been vehemently di scu sse d, often net 
without some political, communal or 
provincial p rej ud ice which dice r a t he r 
hard ia this country. Shad the prob le m 
of Hindustani has not received fair 
oonsMeratloo at the bands of its orities 
is the plea of the present writer and 
that its prospect and value naada to la 
studied ctoaaly with due reforenoe do Mm 
inevitable and powerful lofireoase wIMk 
are at work invite of the critics. 
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We need an all-India apeeoh nobody 
out gainsay. In a country like ouh a 
oommon* language will facilitate social 
oontaote, widen group influenoe and develop 
group oonsetousneM leading to national 
unity and solidarity. It is a neoessary 
step to political unity in India, (or though 
it*' far-flung provisoes have a common 
cultural heritage, common ways of thinking 
and feeling, its sons cannot communicate 
with each other except through the 
medium of a foreign tongue. There is 
no vernaoular so universally known and 
used which may replace it. Hindustani 
can do it and will do it for one great 
and powerful reason that it is still 
growing. When fully matured it will 
meet til needs and satisfy all sections of 
people. It is free from communal or 
provincial bias, has no stereotyped tradition 
to direct its ooorse along a narrow 
ohannel and ean borrow as much as 
it likes from other languages without 
losing its identity or caste. 

That Hindustani has aroused a fund 
of argument is true but it is also true 
that snob argument has not been free 
from feeling and prejudice. Some doubt 
its very existence, for they are used only 
to Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Gujarati and the 
It has no separate script and any 
uage without a script of its own is 
not known to exist. 8ome are too 
provi"«ial to rise to an all-India plane 
and cannot brook any imposition in 
preference to their provincial tongue 
which has grown out of their native 
soil, their hearth and home, their life 
and flesh. Some Muslims who an 

devoutly attached to the Arabio script 
smell a rat and think that the Oongrees 
in putting forward the claim of Hindustani 
is really advocating the cause of Hindi. 
With them the difficulty is partly of 
ao^pt and partly tint the word Hindi so 
aptly anile the name of a country about 
to ha re-oh r t at ans d Hinduatan. With 
them acme Hindus too have joined hands, 
partly because they have found in it a 
convenient point on whf* to critioiae 
the Congress and partly beoausa they 
themselves know only Urdu. Some 
iSftius moss the elaims of Hindi on 
timftor grounds. And them is another 
section) quite weil-to-do and quits 


indifferent to what may happen to their 
oouotry, whose imagination is filled by 
the soientifto luxury of the West, whose 
tonguea derive an insidious pleasure in 
rolling out Oxford eeoenta and whose 
livelihood depend* on the uae of English. 
They sneer at the vernaculars in general 
and blush if perobanee a vernacular ward 
escapes their lips. To them Hindustani 
does not rain any issue nor nronn any 
interest. Ae M. Gandhi observes: "The 
fight ia not between Hindi and Urdo, 
but between the two on the one hand 
and English on the other." 

Don Hloduetani exist f Can it ever 
grow and prosper t Then questions oannot 
be dispassionately considered in n country, 
where the two major religions advocate 
that the language of their scriptures is 
a divine gift and not a human growth, 
that prayers conducted in then very 
languages alone ean he entertained as if 
the Almighty knowe no other. They 
never pane to understand that language 
ie a human growth. No doubt it oannot 
grow in a month or even in a year, hut 
in a vast country like ours onoe the 
seed is town, the plant will oome out 
toon. In a recant artiole in the Bmrigan, 
Mahatma Gandhi gave a very pertinent 
and nnambignon answer: " All who want 
one all-Indio apeeoh ehouid today learn 
both the forme, Hindi and Urdu. Tboae 
who do will ultimately give us a oommon 
language. That form which ie more 
popular and more understood by the 
masses, whether Hindu or Muslim, will 
surely be the all-Indio speech." This 
growth is already under way faMpito of 
the sooptioe. The filmland to Mptag it 
with very rich manure. When a really 
good graduation to on the screen, it* 
dtalogneo sod songs an on the tongnoo 
of e v eryb o dy ir respe cti ve of esete, mood 
or prerrinoo. Beauty has sooted over 
traMh, while tits latter may be ooaosaled, 
n e gl e c te d or mi sr ep r esented by narrow 
aommuoal or provincial mro ohats, the 
format rises above them, oatohss tooling 
end imoghmtioa in a very afhetive manner 
and goes straight to the heart. Nobody 
over stops to ask whether a partiontor 
artists to a Hindu or A Muslim, n o b od y 
cocos to ieqalre whether tfaa song -that 
gripe hie or her fancy and makao him 
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or her bant into a tans spontaneously 
bp a sort of mysterious sympathetic 
ind notion ao to say, in in Hindi or Urdu. 
Horn the Indinn film* onn render o 
lasting urrion in the development of 
Hindnatooi ftnd happily they ore doing it. 

The All-Indik Bftdio in assuming ft 
pownrfal role in the growth of Hlndnetani. 
Whether it will ploy this role with dne 
eenee of reeponeihility and exercise ntmoet 
dieoretion in selecting words which will 
hove more universal op peel yet remains 
to be seen. For the present it is enough 
that they should he conscious of this 
reeponeihility and should not only be open 
to oonviotion bat also eager and ready 
to change, to nee “the watering pot and 
the pruning horde" as often as they can, 
so that the form of oommoa speech may 
take shape and ripen early. With them 
it is a matter of life and death, for who 
will listen without understanding, and 
sinoe anybody may he a listener the A. I. R. 
oannot afford to overlook snob differences 
of laognage in provinoes to whose needs 
they have to eater. Happily they are alive 
to the urgency and value of the question 
though they are moviog with less speed. 

She vemaoular press, newspapers and 
magaihm who are a wet nnrss to onr 
language-to-be should understand their 
responsibility in the matter and move in 
this direction. Some of them have already 
bent their oonrse but others in their self* 
oonoeit of purism still hold foreign words 
with a pair of tongs. Ibis purism, the 
tendency to use in Hindi words only of 
Sanskrit origin and to use in Urdu word! 
only of Arable and Fenian origin, is perhaps 
tte greatest danger and obstacle to the 
growth of Hindustani. While both ory hoarse 
that either of them atone can function 
(if It is not already doing) as the 
lingua franca of India, they both are 
blind to the fact that a language 
of aU-India nee oannot subsist on 
ao scanty a fare as either of them 
provides. Any all-India speech must 
have an extensive vocabulary, which can 
he more conveniently and with greater 
advantage borrowed from kindred dialects 
than menu factosed from abstruse origins 


like Sanskrit or Arabic roots. Why 

should not Hindi borrow from Urdu 
rather than manufacture from Sanskrit 
and why should not Urdn borrow tram 
Hindi rather than manufacture , front 
Arabic far-fetched words onr neJgbours do 
not noderetend. And why should 'not 
words from Panjabi, Pashto, Marwsr), 
Sicdbi, Marathi, Gujarati and Bengali, 
words for which do synonyms eon 
be had be absorbed? Our purists argue 
that snob a Hindi will not be F ln dl 

and such an Urdn will not 1» Urdu. 

But they bog tho very question at issue. 
If your Hindi or Urdu is to prosper sad 
oertainly you wish it to prosper, if it Is 
to become an all-India speech, it must 
grow and expand. And the history at 

the growth and development of some 
great modern languages like Bogttah, 
French and German will show that 
borrowing is one of tire powerful methods 
of such growth. The casta in society 
has given ns a box-withia-bos structure 
from which it is hemming dUN«"lt to 
escape and in spesoh it is estranging us 
from kith and kin to mutual leas. Will 
the champions of Urdu and Hindi try 
to rim above this caste and am 
things from a really national standpoint? 

Mahatma Gandhi looks forward to a 
form of speech which both Hindu 
and Muslims understand. There is ample 
evidence of its existence in the rural 
areas, in markets and other oantres of 
soda! Intercourse. It is only the educated 
masses, the so-called iutelligtntsia who 
should meet on a common platform end 
urn linguistio oorrency aooeptabb- to both 
Motions. People should learn both iho 
scripts and read both Urdn and Hindi 
books, tttsrary academies Should discuss 
and review books In both Hindi and Urdu 
end schools should use such spesoh (as 
medium of instruction) as b aooaptabb 
to both Hindus and Muslims. And people 
should work with patience and to lera ti o n. 
She growth of a language b a slow 
process but unanimity shout tho goal, 
about tho direotlott In which that growth 
b to taka place, and the will to achieve 
it b the essential prerequisite. 



sugar industry and its problems 

By Mb. P. B. VI8WABATHAN, *.i. 


“XhBBB in it Iwt >t promt 
1 5,00,000 tom of io|H in Indio 

and the demand for sugar i« not more 
then 1,00,000 tone per month. The mille 
will' again oommenoe work in October ond 
new eager will be coming oat. The mille 
bore goode to eeli, bat they do not get 
wagons and it is because of thin, mill- 
owners and merohants are troubled,” said 
Baja Bahadur Narayanlal Baneilal at the 
tenth annual general meeting of the 
Hariaagar Sugar Mill on Jane 80. Accord¬ 
ing to hie statement, it appears ae if the 
whole problem of sagar supply and sugar 
prices distils down to one of transport. 
As he himself admits later the difficulties 
will not be overcome by the supply of 
n eces s ary wagons alone. 

f wo new factors have effected the sugar 
trade in India in reoent times and one 
of the two is the oapture of Java and 
tiie consequent stoppage of imports into 
India of Java sugar. Though this is 
considered as a blessing by the produdog 
interests and to some extent by the 
merchant olass, the second faotor has 
been considered as an evil by both the 
interests. This is the purchases of sugar 
in large quantities by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation at the controlled 
lower rate of Be. 18 per Bengal maund 
and their sale in Iran at Be. 87. When 
once the maximum price has been Used 
here in India, this profiteering by tbs 
United Kingdom Oommaroinl Corporation 
does not seem to be ae much the eonoem 
of the traders and manufacturers as that 
of nationalists. 

Tbs ms grievance of the manufacturers 
and merchants is against the Sugar Control 
Order. Speaking about it, the Baja 
Bahadur said: “The Government have 
done a lot of barm to the whole sugar 
industry by issuing the Sugar Control 
Order, 1948, and have disorganised sugar 
markets patting thereby the millownem 
and the people into difficulties. Sugar, 
wluoh wae available to ordinary nmumfy 
h Bombay at Be. 18-8 par Bengal manad 
before the Government Control oame in 
8MMi bae been cold up to Be. 80 and 
the situation baa been steadily growing 
woree.” The one oritioism of the 


manufacturers is that Urn Government 
of India did not take Urn Indian Sugar 
Syndicate into their confidence. Winning 
this, the Baja Bahadur again jatid: “The 
Government ought to have taken Hte 
the faotory-ownera and the merchants 
into their confidence and fixed masimnm 
rates and the merchants and factories 
would have found ont a way to sell 
sugar either at the controlled rate or 
below it." Bow the Syndicate will be 
able to do better under tee same condi¬ 
tions is not mentioned. The defect, it is 
said, lies in that the Government hove 
ordered tee factories to deliver their 
goods only to oertein merchants. By 
this, the manufacturers say, seeds of 
distrust have been sown between the 
merchant* and the factory-owner*. 


In this connexion it should bo known 
that when in 1987 the sogar industry 
feoed a oriels of overprodootlon, tee 
sogar producer! in the United Provinces 
end Biher formed themselves into tho 
Indian Sogar Syndicate, white was 
officially reoognised. All the mills, who had 
token out a lioenoe for crushing cane 
in U. P. and Bihar bad to be member* 
of tee Syndicate. As representing nearly 
75 per oent. of tee total production of 
sugar in India, the Indian Sugar Syndicate 
can be taken to represent the all-lndla 
prodooers. Though the Syndicate was 
officially reoognieed at tea outset, tee 
recognition was withdrawn later. The 
official view is teat after April, 1940, 
the minimum prise for cane was rednoed, 
hot a condition for tee reduction wae 
that tee factories should orate the entire 
steading o.<op. The resalt was a rsoord 
output of a million tons of sagar for 
the two provinces. The demand for sogar 
wae poor, boyars keeping off tea markets 
da* to high pries. Though stocks had 
aoonmulated, factories eoald not lower 
Prices, because minimum prices hod been 
teed by the Syndicate. Any feotory, 
white sold sugar below the minimum price 
mold be liable to pay damages to teo 
Syndicate at a rate not exceeding Be. i 
Mr maund of sogar. Ultimately the 
Government* of tea United rrorlnaeo 
end Bihar pot an end to the stalemate* 
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withdrawing recognition of the Byndioate. 
She official Torsion Is that after the 
withdrawal of recognition, a number of 
fsotories seat notices of resignation, 
gnbeeqeently after negotiations between 
rspresentatlres of the Syndicate and the 
Governments, the Syndicate was re-recog¬ 
nised, bat eabjeot to oertain conditions. 

Shese were mainly, that the Syndicate 
should convert itself into a purely marketing 
organisation for the purpose of regaining 
the sales of sugar by factories in the 
United Provinces and Bihar, within the 
limits of prioes and selling quotas that 
would be fixed by the Governments. 
The Syndicate's executive offioer would be 
nominated by the Governments. Further 
a Sugar Commission was appointed to 
advise Governments on the fixation of 
production and delivery quotas, selling 
prioes, aq£ other matters relating to the 
sugar industry. 

This in short is the official version of 
the history of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. 
There are also arguments advanced forth 
to show that the Syndicate as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Indian producers of sugar 
have done very valuable work. But when 
it was a case of prodooer versus the 
agriculturist or the oonsumer, the Syndicate 
was jealous of its rights. In one’s 
enthusiasm to criticise tbe Government, 
especially when it is a foreign one, one 
should not lose oneself from the realms 
of reality. Had the Government been 
national, would it have been possible to 
make sugar available "like stamps”. It 
wiB not be possible unless the manufac¬ 
turers and merchants co-operated. Hence 
a great deal depends on the manufacturers 
and the merchants for the guooaaaful 
working of distribution to the consumer. 

If under the grievance of the Syndicate 
net having baen fatty taken into confidence, 
the prodeeere and* merchants arc going 
to aen-oo-opetate with the pries control 
machinery, they will he bringing rain on 
themselves. Under the present tendency 
fat s t a t s c wnseship and state-management 
of hsy-industricc, cither the state will 
have to exert More presence on the 
tndnteriec or they will introduce soma 
change in the baric e l ements with whioh 
tha < industry hi nempgMd end th ereby 
Mgg a bnn t of the pmt» 


difficulties whioh will beoeme chronic and 
will take years to be got rid of. 

Whatever he tha trochlea in the field 
of politics, tha producer and the me rc ha nts 
should view the difficulties from the .larger 
interests of the iodostry. A small measnre 
taken to meet tbe present crisis without 
viewing its effect on the industry hi the 
post-war period will re-introduoe tbe aid 
tronbles. 8ome of the measures now 
being taken an of this nature. 

There is a tendency to inoreaeo eaao 
area under the delusion of scarcity of 
sugar. After the loco of Java, them ie 
more demand for Indian sugar in Irak 
and other places, and the United Ringdoaa 
Commercial Corporation ie said to bo 
making enormous purchases far bags gates, 
This purchase is not likely to ooottem 
in tbe post-war period. Further, after 
the oeesation of hostilities, the Java 
sngar is sure to ospture tbe proeant 
foreign market of tbe Indian soger. Bven 
if it be not so, we do not know what 
tbe trade policy will be in poet-war world, 
Tbe likelihood ie that once again it will 
be a problem of surplus canoe, tower 
prioes and the like. To meet the present 
crisis, measures should be taken in On 
light of the lesson learnt from the 
history of the iodostry. 

In taking measures to moat the promt 
crisis in tbs light of lesse ns learnt, ft 
should be remembered that India eannot 
maintain the present market in the post¬ 
war yean In the teeth of the competition 
from Java. On the basis of All-India 
consumption and production, it will not 
bo wise to inoreose cane area abnormally 
and later to make the raw material go 
begging for a r eas onabl e price. 

Tbs oontin nati e n of the International soger 
agreement the smart of fates 

sugar to any place outside India, except 
Burma, would have hem a solution to 
tbe pro sit crisis. Had it bean oootinned, 
the United Kingdom Ocmmevcial Oerpesn 
lion will not be able to auport Indian 
sngar to Iran and the quantity time sold 
outside witt go to meet the demand in 
India. The a greem e nt , to which Indian 
sugar i nter es t was not a signatory, was 
in team as long as it served tha British, 
tetaeaten, in spite ef the prolate by tglkbi 
A i 
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interacts, and via lifted when it wm 
advantageous to Britain to supply the war 
demand in Iran, at hnge profits to the 
Baited Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 

Whan it is not more- profitable for the 
manufacturers to sell to the U. K. 0, G., 
can they not refuse to sell for foreign 
markets? Perhaps they will inour the 
displeasure of the Government by so 
*o ( "g, and to inour the displeasure of 
the Government is perhaps to perish. 

As long as the post-war trade policy 
remains vague, it will not be wise to 
expand production of sugar above the 
internal consumption mark. The criterion 
should be to aim at self-sufficiency 
and not any more, for if production is 
increased without any bearing to internal 
demand, a crisis like that of the past is 
sure to overtake the industry. 

To meet the present need, some attempts 
at substituting sugar by gur may be tried. 
It is but natural that the manufacturers 
in their zeal to meet the larger demand 
may enoonrage to Increase cane area. 
It is even said by producers that it is 
, oane area that will decide production. 
But the agriculturist should remember 
that onoe the outside demand falls, he 
will have to go down on his knees to 
the millowners to secure a reasonable 
price. F»"oe it will not be in the 
interest of the growers to Inoreaae the 
ana under oane. 


While the United Provinces and Bihar 
will continue to be the arsenal of sugar 
production for all-India eoasumtico, 
Madras will try to he self-sufficient in 
the matter of sugar. The village Irik 
in the south till very recently eoasomed 
less sugar and more jeggery. After the 
growth of the ooffee and tea habits, oven 
in villages, the use of jaggery dwindled. 
A reversion to jaggery will result either 
by the soaroity of sugar or by higher 
prices of It. The reversion during the 
war-period will be in the interest of the 
industry. 

At present the hoe and cry from the 
merchant community seems to be against 
the system of distribution through 
licensed dealers. Strict control of prices and 
continued supplies are possible only by euOh 
measures. Some merchants, to whom it 
was possible these days (and even now 
to some) to exploit the consumer will 
raise the cry. In the case of Madras, 
a nationalist oolour will be given to each 
complaints, aa it is a foreign oompany 
that is the sole distributor. But tile 
merobants should remember that if they 
do not co-operate in price control, 
whatever be their grievances, they will 
have to soooumb to the rising tide of 
looting or revolution, and for the nstsdeeds 
of a few small-scale dealers the trade aa 
a whole will have to suffer. 


THE WISDOM OF EMERSON 

By Mb. N. N. HAUL 


E MERSON, of all writers of the New 
World, oomes nearer ns Indians. 


This apostle of the spirit, bhakte of 
Nature, karma-yogi a la Bhagavatgita 
and preacher of seK-reUance, sincerity, 
dignity, Independence and moral discipline 
wee a veritable ancient Indian riehi re- 


Beaten in 1108, Emerson was son of a 
pMRgh Miataler, and as such grew up 
fag an a tm o sp h er e of hard work, moral 
dfcrioiteo and wholesome self-sacrifices. 


Bte graduated from Harvard College fas 
UMl, and jkom early age was popular 
among Me ftUow-etudeeta for Ms cheerful 


serenity of manners, a tranquil mirthful- 
ness and charming personality, which 
remained his characteristics throughout 
his eighty years of life. Non-attachment 
was in his blood tines iatanoy. Be 
wrote verses from his school days. 
Recognition came to him late in tife, 
bat as time passed the under¬ 
standing of the words and s e n tences 
that be spoke or wrote has inc re ase d. 
He is cold, Ms philosophy is not 
human, was the comment of a section 
of the American people who wsae 
critical of him. Natan had weaned Urn 
bom man. they said. But that betrayed 
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ignoreooe of bow ho lived ud what he 
wrote. Tender bneband ud tether, popular 
neighboor, engaging conversationalist, lover 
Of ohiidru, well-wish sr of the oommon- 
folk and intea eel? human, the poet, 
essayist and lecturer, Emerson was more 
Of a Mu tbu anything else. People 
from the Old and New World repaired 
to his retreat in Concord, to be near Em 
sage ud to partake of the peace that 
his towering personality lent to the 
snrronndings. Conoord was the Amerieu 
Butiniketu. Oor Gorodova, in hie 
yonth, wae much influenced by him. 

Unruffled by oritioism, Emerson did not 
waste time over controversies, hot went 
on telling people what he bad to say in 
rite most telling words ud phrasea. 
Everything that he says oomee straight 
from the spirit, ud is in the nature of 
a soothing balm to tbe seeking spirits 
hungering after Freedom. His essays on 
" Balf-BeUanoe ”, " Compensation" ud 

"Bepreaentative Mu” are classics in the 
Sngliah Literature, while his addrees: 
" The Amerieu Scholar" was epooh- 
mmirin g fog Amerieu English Literature. 


Mutual roderstuding between Americans 
ud Indiana is, more tbu ever, the 
need of the hour; if common homage 
to great mm of both nations eu bring 
ns nearer, than Emerson is a star of 
the first magnitude from whom Indians 
eu draw light. 

He is commonly called a great 
Transoendentalist. Consistency ud systems 
were not, however, in hie line. This 
attribute did not, therefore, places him. 
That he was a bom poet, Bmerau tosh 
pleasure in saying. Nothing that he 
uttered or wrote, wee without rhyme or 
rhythm. Evan Nisteohe aeknowledged 

him as one of the grea t est prose writers. 
He takes his readers to eublisse heights, 
and those atone who eu follow the array 
of hie words from that height eu 

find a natty that to aaabtofcabto; loose 
oriUotom against Mm to that his thoughts 
are uaooaaeotad. no toPowing are 

random ovIHnga from Mi essays and 

taetnrse and am given in the hope that 
ftoy will rouse wider interest in Me 

and thus help 


".All things in the universe arrange 
themselves to each person anew, e oeer dl ng 
to his ruling love. Man to such as bis 
affection and thoughts arc. Everything 
to as I am. 

Talent makea counterfeit the; guise 
finds the real. 

Knowledge to tbe knowing that we 
ounot know. 

Belief oonsists to acceptin g the affirma¬ 
tions of the soul; unbelief, in denying them. 

The greatest genius to the mast 
indebted mu. 

Tradition supplies a bettor fable thu 
uy invention can. 

Bight is more beutifu! thu private 
effector"; and love to oompatibla with 
universal wisdom. 

The democrat is a young oonservativs; 
ud the conservative is u old democrat. 

Show me a mu who hae acted, and 
who has not bora the victim and stove 
of bis action. What they bars dona 
commits ud enforosa them to da the 
same again. 

The greatest action may eerily ha one 
of too moat private riroumstanae 

Talent atone ounot make a writer. 
Thera most bo mu behind too hook. 

Mu hopes; genios creates. 

The office of the scholar to to cheer, 
to raise, and to guide mu by showing 
them teots amidst appearanoea. 

In self-trust, all toe virtues an oompn- 
handed. Tree should toe scholar be,—free 
• and brave. 

Tear always springs from ignorance. 

The world to Ma who mm see toroagh 
Its pnlenafems. 

The day to always Me who works fat it 
with serenity ud grant alma. 

Help amt oome from tee boaom alone. 

The fact that' a new thought and hope 
have dawned in your traoatu, should 
apprise you that ia the same hear a 
new light broke in upon a thousand 
private hearts. That georet whioh yen 
would tela h asp a s soon as you gn 
abroad, tot then to an* tending an Em 
door-elope to tell yea the tain. 


A 
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He who can oreate worki of art need 
not oollecb them. 

Oar expense ia almoat ell for conformity. 
It ia for cake that we ran in debt, 'tie 
not the intellect, not the heart, not 
beauty, not worahip. that ooata ao mnoh. 
Why needa any man be rich ? Why 
moat he have horaea, fine garment*, 
handaome apartment*, aooeaa to pnblic 
honaes and places of amusement} Only 
for want of thought. 

1 ought not to allow any man, because 
he haa broad landa, to feel that he is 
rich in my presence. 

It ia better that joy should be spread 
over all the day in the form of strength, 
than that it should be concentrated into 
ecstasies, full of danger and followed by 
reactions. 

Every man is a divinity in disguise, a 
god playing the fool. 

If we live truly, we shall see truly. 

If you can love me for what I am, 
wv shall be happier. If you cannot, 
I will still seek to deserve that you 
should.... If you an noble, I will love 
you; if you are not, I will not hurt yon 
and myself by hypocritical attention. If 
you are true, but not in the same truth 
with me, cleave to your companions; 
I will seek my own. 

The squirrel hoards note, and the bee 
gathers honey, without knowing what they 
do, and they an thus provided for without 
selfishness or dlsgraoe. 

Bo many promising youths, and never 
a finished man I 

I do not wish to do one tiling but 
oaoe. X do not love tontine. 

To believe your pwn thought, to believe 
Mat what is true for yon in your private 
heart is tea* for aH m*a~4bat is genius. 
Bpeoh year latent aoaviotioo, and it shall 
be oaiveraai sense. 

levy is Jgaoraooe; imitation Is suicide. 

Whet X tenet do hi at) that oonoerns 
ten. «te what the Hit*. 

Vh,|N* hi b h, wto b tb. nbb, 

HW mmy B UWWW P Vf PWWWMfc 


[Novum INI 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of Uttle minds, adored by little statesman 
and philosophers and divines. With son- 
eiitenoy a great soal has limply nothing 
to do. Out upon your guarded lips I Bew 
them up with paektbread, do. Else if yon 
would be a man apeak what yon think 
today in words as hard as cannon balk, 
and tomorrow speak what tomorrow thinks 
in hud words again, though it contradicts 
everything you said today. ... To be 
great is to be misunderstood. 

Men Imagine that they commnnioste 
their virtue or vioe only by overt actions, 
and do not see that virtue or vioe wait 
a breath every moment. 

Let a man then know his worth and 
keep things coder bia fete. Let him 
not peep or state, or skulk up and down 
with the ter of a oharlty-boy, a bastard, 
or an interloper in the world which exists 
for him. * 

We want man and woi»*>i who shall 
renovate Ufa and our sooite state, but we 
see that moat natures ue insolvent, 
oannot satisfy their own wanta, have an 
ambition out of all proportion to Mate 
practical force, and ao do lean and hag 
day and night oontinnteiy. Our house¬ 
keeping is mendicant, our arte, our oooupa- 
tiona, our marriages, our religion we have 
tut chosen, hut society has ohoeen for 
us. We are parlour soldiers. The tugged 
battle of fate, whore strength ia bora, 
we Mon. 

r Bagret ca lami ties, If you eaa Marshy 
help the suifenr; if not attend yaw own 
work and already the evil bastes to‘be 
repaired, 

Che secret el fortune is jay to aw 
bands. Welcome evermore to fob and 
men Is tb* wlf-helpiog man, for hint 
all doom are Bang wide. 

TravaUteg is a font's paradise. 

Every want man is an wriga* 

Ear every thing that ti given semetetny 
is token, floetety negaters atw arts and 
terns old initiates. 

The eiviliead man has bnilt a eea&, 
hot has totem us* at his fast. 

EWMag rail faring yog ptOMk tote 

yoornoK." 
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DEBATE IK THE 00101088 

| tus Second Reading of the Indie end 

I Bonne BUI provided the oooaeion 
for e dieoowion of the Indian quention in 
both Hooaee of Parliament. Mr. L. 8. 
Amary, Secretary of State for India, who 
initiated tee debate in tee Honee of 
Oommone on Ootober 8, reviewed the 
eltnation in India einoe the detention of 
Mahatma Gandhi and bis associates of 
tea Oongrses. The long speech wae 
devoted mainly to an attempt at justifying 
the present attitude of the Government, 
white ia a definite refusal to espiore 
farther avenues of a settlement with the 
Congress. 

Mr. Amery reiterated teat the British 
Government stood by the Cripps proposals. 
The Indian Constitution, he said, most 
balance and harmonise the claims of the 
different minorities and it wae on that 
principle that tee Cripps declaration was 
baaed. That declaration, according to him, 
offered to India a complete and unqualified 
freedom. That offer stands, added Mr. Amery. 

"We are not quitting India under any 
one's orders", he said. 

ladle sea only enjoy passe under e Constitution 
whisk gtree due regard to the profound diShreneas 
of redmoa and suitors fa> history end tmditfopel 
loyal history and sentiments whioh make up a 
floppies like that of n vast Continent. 

Ton seot dispose of that great Mcslsm sog'wwmlty 
of M <01111008 with its dieUoottveoam In a 
spiritually aUan world and with he memories of 
pass domination as a mem nnimri oal minority. 

Tea snot dfcpoee of tbe Prisons of India, rates 
of BNiiv hiU of Mil miiliilhU tzomoiHBi 
of Brihiak Indite, 

Ton seat Igaow the SO millions of de p ress ed 
teams outside the Hindu asste not to speak of 
ollur tomf Imi ifefil top o rtm t Tlmnrntoe 

In its pre s en t mood and outiote, he 
wont an to say, there wae no proapeot 
of gppggging the Oongrem. "That would 
bo a betrayal of the Army, tee Polioe 
and tea <SvU Bervioe upon whom the 
safety of India and tea late of tee Allied 
eaaae an largely depended." 

Turning to BrititepeMoy tn tea preant 
tl toi matena n, Mr. Amery gaid that, ee 
far ae tea Oongreaa wee oeneerned, He 
74 


leaders by their own notions, bed put 
themselves eat of court 

There oon be no qu ee ti m of the Oovomeneat 
of India entering into 'negotiations with thorn, or 
allowing others to do so, so long ee there Is any 
danger of msrndesasaee of the troubles for whioh 
they have boon ren po ne i h l o or ante they hewn 
mods it stew to tbe Authorities tent they km 
abandoned their policy to control India by Siegel, 
nod revolutionary methods, sad ore p r epared on 
some to an agreed s ettle m ent with ounasves and 
their follow oeuutayiMn. 

It was evident, however, that Mr. Amery 
wae feeling somewhat) uncomfortable ee a 
result of the appeal addressed to tec Govern* 
meat even by enoh Conservative organs 
of inflnenee like tee Times to take 
tee initiative in solving tee deadlock. 
That might be tee re a eo n why he ahoee to 
discourse at euoh great length, justi f y in g 
tee oonrae of notion adopted fay tee 
authorities. 


The critical mood of the House was 
reflected In a number of questions and 
interruptions in the course of tee debate 
end after, though, ae might be expected, 
the House, constituted ee ijt was, had no 
difficulty in endorsing tee Go.ai.meat’s 
move and rejecting ten Amendment pro* 
posed by tee Independent Labour Betty 
by 880 votes to 17. Mr. Jamas Max ton 
who moved the amendment observed that 
tee Honee declined to give Seooad p ~nftfTrf 
to the Bill which deals only with pro¬ 
vincial and secondary sapecks of tee 
Indian problem without attempting to 
■olve tee main difficulties of the Central 
Government, whioh are tbe coupe of tea 
deadlock in the Provinces. 

They could not get tbs Indian people to fight 
If they did net want to, any mom than may 
eoold get the MSleye or tbs Brum tee to fight. 
All that they oeold do won tn my to ton people 
of India i*‘Heee is your fteedeen." 


Mr. 0. B. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister, 
replying to ten debate, r epea t e d the stock 
arguments of Mr. Amery teat it is the 
differences among Indians that are in the 
way of Britain transferring power to India. 

The dt&euUy Is the ffiPmmse of 
ewwt»i| JmSbm HI 10 TThifr 
India. Ton have Indiana who 
of Xnffie should bn taken awn 
made kto PaMston. Then you 
«Ut 40 ooo Ionite kno 4 togatnor. 

v* myvw vw f*v 
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XHB INDIAN REVIEW 


[ Notiksm 1848 


It la no good tnlking about tho paopla of 
India and thinking thereby you would settle tba 
problem of Indian unity. 

You might jot aa wall soy: Let Europe be 
futuoed by the people of Europe or band the 
Balkans to the Balkan people or even hand 
Paleetine to the people of' PeleaUne.. 

J ou cannot get Indian Communitiee to truet 
i other. It la no good making u npl eeeent 
ramarka about the leaden of the Muslim*. .... 
Whan trouble wee raiaed, the Mualim people did 
not raiee trouble in India.. .. 

There an a number of extremely effective 
mioontiee who mot be oonaidered. There are 
the Sikha. the Barela, the Prmoet, and the 
population of the Indian Staiee. 

It haa been noted in India that then le every 
range of dvillaatlon from a Roll'e Royoe to a 
bullock cart and that don not make it eaay for 
the Indian people to frame a Constitution. 

There ia a familiar ring about these 
arguments. She Labour Leader baa not 
been in a Tory Cabinet ao long tor 
nothing. Be haa learnt to echo Ur. Amery, 
and the reverberations are loader than 
the thnnderolap. Does Ur. Attlee expect 
na to wait till the laat bnllook cart in 
India haa given plaoe to the Rolls Royoe, 
before Britain oan think of transferring 
power ? No <aooh oondition was present 
either in Boglaod or in any demoeratio 
oountry. The House, however, had no 
hesitation in endorsing the Government’s 
proposal to prolong the role of Governors 
in the Congress Provisoes on the 
strength of the arguments of Government's 
spokesmen. 

DEBATE nr THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

If the Commons' debate was disappointing, 
the debate in the Lords was no better. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s speech in open¬ 
ing the debate in the Lords had little 
that Is new or refreshing. He repeated 
faithfully ihe old stereo-typed arguments 
and maxims to which the Home of 
Commons has been repeatedly treated. 
The Grippe o*tor s t ea ds . It is a proof 
of Britain's sincerity. The disturbances 
that have broken out in the oountry 
following the arrest of Congress leaden 
dtoold be pat down with a stern hand. 
There oonid he no attempt at ootinsasion 
eg app eas emen t. Congress does not repre¬ 
sent India. Nor tor tho matter of that 
does any Other party. Their demands wo 


" lnoompatiV*" end. therefore, oonid ho 
ignored. The Duke expressed annoyaooe at 


tbs never-ending min of 

dsmnndiag tint ws shall do 
tint is nsvsr spasUM—but do it 


However, bo came forward with a 099 ; 

ot bag la tin asm of tbs 

r imttoM a dob ImUmr mnii 

of the Ooomm wd motmug 
: months. Let ao finder 


Six mouths Is aot bag in tin sens of tbs 
historian. Tbs daisy Impos e d upon Indne 1 
by tho NooloitM&oo 1 
bo loogw tino six 
progress lose heart. 


The Doha had a aheap dial at the 
prelates and politicians. He eaid it me 
puerile to suggest that tho invasion of 
Burma by British tones ia held np beoaose 
of India'e hostile attitode. Ia hie view 
there was no hostile attitode fat India, 
and what little then was wonid aot 
matter, evidently. 

The Doke admitted that “giere is no 
direct evidence that any enemy indooaow 
have been at work in India”, bat the 
Uarqais of Crewe, maintained 


tb« g li m Graffiti lradtn mi rat to 
anti-British as nati-E awp enn, and it wee 

impossible that they would bs mom tins _ 

to bargain with Japan even at tho soot of On 
inbriar position In Asia, if it would anon aaiuplstt 
sevstsooe with oil European tiaa. 

White Lord Addiaon opined that the Doke 
of Devonshire had not been helpful, the 
Bari of Huntingdon asserted that 

ws oouid uot ignore tho feeling among our Alisa. 
India la the wnr to Ailed victory and tbs 
1 whhh Maria's rote mottos am 


disturbed. 


sga 

wees also dbtot ki d and ws oonid aa* teems pw 
Ming —w»g ogr jt bed baaeamarrite 

that a vast onmtitn tiapsl ehanas anted not toko 


that a vaot onmtitw tiesal ohango noted not toko 
phot to war-rims, yst Ur. OhuiteriO, h a thee of 
aoot* aritea proposed amalgamatfam of Fionas 
with Brit ai n . Oo ng rote l ea d e n should bo bead 
waaoodWoooBy and askad to fam 0 P wv l shool 
Qovsrnms u t. if thayMad to Ena a Ma&oate 
Oovs mm sa t , the impossibility would bs thsiia and 
tiw sympathy of tha dsmoc rot ia people mated ho 
oa « 


Vteooont Samoa! pointed oot: 

The ponot-Uko tar tint tbs priaeipol ladha 

rSSaT'lt'tS 5J3fIZlnTShteett 

tt saw* ate 

it 
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Lord Strabolgi roommendad (ha appoint- 
mast of a diitingr>*hed Indian aa (ha 
ant Viceroy and an iavitatioa (o (ha 
prlaoipol AMif to 

Lord Simon, replying to (ha debate on 
behalf of the Government, aaid: 

Indiana should thsmsslves mould the destiny of 
India fro* from external dictation and control.... 
Thors was no other method by whisk a mat 
dswos ra lto government can be Granted. 

In dealing with (he eeoaee of the 
failure of (be Crippa i>ivposa], Lord Simon 
aaid (ha Congress rejected it 


hay feared Pakistan and the 
Lassus, baoauss they did not feel Pakistan 
soffloiratly ensured. 


PUBLIC REACTION TO THE DEBATE 

Public reaction to (he Debate ia pro¬ 
nounced and unmistakable. The more 
Important and aeriooaly inclined oommenta 
deplored the tone of the discussions and 
the decision to leave tbe Indian problem 
to drift for itaelf. The Timet obaraoterised 
the diaooaaion as a “negative debate". 
Sir George Sohoater's comment in the 
Time* ia fairly critical: 

We ulslei unanauwalilj I beUsve—that we 
without a betrayal of right principles or 
tbe risk of ehaos, hand over full oooatitotional 
responsibility to Indian Ministsrs esoept on tbe 
toned* lion of n halanoed c onstitu t ion agreed upon 
b s sw usn tbe main stems nis in India. We aay 
that, pending this, we want n genuine Indian 
G overnment retaining only the ultimate eoastitu* 
ttonnl responsibility and liartwriilp in war effort. 
Ctm wo be satisfied with the way in which we 

..... . . ^ M gQQ, M 


Mr. Arthur Moore in n stetemit in 
the Daily Herald taye: 

Hr. Amsry trims to invotou himosif in 
‘ itioo whan bn any* that the M raal 
* fa lbs bilure of Indiana to agne 
tbsmasivea add thmi adda that area if 
Id agree, they could not bo given respon¬ 
sibility In Sw face of the Jmaai ene my whose 
otherwise they weald have hr 
resisting than hove the British. 

Tbs present India Government 

ably of persons ooosldere d thonra^ _ 

nod loyal But the other day a member of tt 
informed the Council of State that H ana 
the Govemor-Qensral an matters aonotrni 
■afety and tranqnjJ'ity of India only if ho 
to oonault it. It ia obar that no departure I 
this practioe fa contemplated, oven though all 
Indian parties are now actually in eg——* hi 


mnoMt 

for as wa eould, to sal uo 
gsnuhm Indian G overnme n t t Haw we given a 
right and taspiriag leadership in the war I In 
tM Vissray’s Oonnefi, the two key portfoUoe 
(Homs and Tioaoee) aw still held by British 
oSciais. Need this oontfaus» 

He goes on to add that “ the old ritual 
of itUf-anokad ofBoinlism ia out of date. 

In the Uve field Of pottles, it to Indian 
Should bold the platform. Our 
i be to sfaragthsa them to do 
.. And they mart have a vigorous and 
taMArihlMl mHw not mmIv fai viv no^taBUotta 
bSintheflrid of soetsi aissura. for white the 
faff pulse of war ssonassy anas so 


Mr. 0. Bajagopalaohari ia equally out¬ 
spoken in hit eritidam of Mr. Amery’e 
attitude to tbe Oengraea. 

Hr. Amary’i dsofaion not to deal with the 
Ooagrms fa equivalent to a dsofaion not to dad 
with India. I any this in apHa of the nft repeated 
st a t e m e nt that Oongraea fa not India. Tbs faro 
things are diffaeat w ha t over exact porithm tha 
Congress may be given in Indian affairs. Tf Britain 
refuses to deal with Congress, fa neoeaeariiy means 
a refusal to dsnl with India j and so for an 
war-strategy is oouansd, this rafoaal to Mgolinta 
fa equivalent to pan drift, whfab fa perOous. 

If lb. Amery or any other prawn bettors* Mat 
the people of India ran bo weaned away Aura ttoi 
Congress, fa is a ho p e l ess notion. Tha "erushtog” 
of Con gras* la a psychological hnrnerihiHty. Tfas 
Indian National Coognss smbodfas tha faesdon 
urge in India. It does not stand for aay qpestol 
poutloal, social or ooowudo doo trin* or tendsnoy. Its 
we akn es s a* wall as far strength and its popularity 
ora baaed on this fast. It oaunoi ba defeated 
or aruahsd as fang as India fa under Canton 
domination. 

Commenting on the Duke of Devonshire's 
oomplnoent speech ia the Lorda, Mr. Bnjn- 
gopnlnohnri points out how neenntiiel ia 
war time is tbo good idetioa batweea the 
civil popointioa and the armed foroae. 
He obaraoterised (he atetemeat about the 
distrust of soldier* ae a fhleehimfl ead 
declared: 

I era prapsra d to- toh n thevutn of tbspraraot 
soldfan as to whe th e r they went a National 
Gorammant for India or not and abide by 
vardiot. Tbs story that a popsdnr ~ 

would bd WIWMM Mlkp With the smtemaA , 

is soMreiy ftSwT Tbsy would fight and 
ohssrfodhr if they hod a National Goi 
X riwrifi Hw tO go to E ng l a nd if only to drive 

this on- “ ' — 



Freedom for indIA 

BY Mb. UN xusANG 

[The oms tor the great of freedom to Indie ie erfaod with ooneilereble 
warmth end oogenoy by Mr. Lin Ynteng. the well known Qhineoo hUmTi 
in e message to Free World, e New Monthly Msgasine, representing e movsmsot 
which has already seen red inflnentiel support in the New World.—Ed. I. B.J 


M OMENTOUS events ere happening 
in Asia efleoting not only the 
890 million people of Indie, bat alto the 
future progress end essential oharaoter of 
the war the United Nations are fighting. 
As e Chinese, I know China would be 
the first to be directly affected by it. It 
is imperative that we examine the events 
in India not as idle critics, bat es respon¬ 
sible participants in a oonfliot between oar 
two Allies, England and Indie. . . . 

We have been feeding ourselves on anti- 
Hindu propaganda. We might aooept, for 
oar own peace of mind, the flotion that 
Congress is not representative of India, 
the lie that it does not indade Muslims, 
that Mr. Jinnah is very, very important, 
that the English are loved in India and 
everything is very pretty. We aoqaire a 
sense of moral triumph by aooepting the 
version that it is not we who do not 
went to give India freedom, bat it is Indie 
who is not united in wanting it. By the 
aeoeptenoe of that flotion and oar passive 
inaction in the months following the 
Urine Mission, we have onrselvee preci¬ 
pitated this inevitable oonfliot. 

The time for delusions is past and we 
most now pay for it Bat oar own fate 
is involved in it We most tweak through 
the pall of abase, misrepresentation and 
calumny against India that is being spread 
in America. Intelligent oltieens know that 
India’s osse has never been represented 
to Amerioana except through the eyes iff 
British censors at Calcutta and New Delhi, 
that the news about India is inoorraot and 
iosMumte and very often distorted. It is 
a law of human natore that we mart 
abuse those whom we injure, te prove 
that we are injuring them for their own 
good. It is a law of human nature that 
should Md must go on; Gandhi is an 

S i Gandhi is a wily and orooked 
%. Gandhi has no sense of reality, 
wants only the rain of the British. 
The gueetioa is: Why is Gandhi suoh 
• tool? Why are men like Nehru and the 


leaders of the Congress suoh foots t Why 
we Indians suoh tools as to be misled 
by them ? There is something terribly 
incomprehensible to many American critics 
and editors about the Hindus. Gandhi 
is a fool, because he is fighting tor 
what George Washington was fighting- 
tor his country’s freedom and independence 
from England. Nehru is suoh a tool, 
because he feels as keenly about the 
little word 1 Liberty' as Wsshington or 
Thomas Paine ever felt The whole 
Indian nation is feeling exactly keenly 
as the thirteen colonies about their 
country's freedom. Gandhi and Nehru 
are as stubborn as Washington was and 
De Valera is to-day. The iojustioss in 
India are exactly like the injustices UtAhe 
American colonies and in Ireland of the 
past. Now that Americans have liberty, 
they forget what that little word means 
when a people have lost it. That Is what 
is so inoomprehansible about India. 

That is the terrible force which Gandhi 
wid Nehru have unleashed to-day, which 
the spirit of Washington, whom both 
admire, helped to unleash, the great cry 
of a great people fog national freedom 
during our war tor national f reedo m s. 
Beoently, Secretary Hull was urging 
the nations to fight for liberty mA 
Indians an obeying him. Hull oanaot 
turn round and tell Indians; ‘Ton erne! 
not fight for liberty.’ We are anxious for the 
freedom of Greeoo, Yugoslavia or Oeenpied 
France, but we shut our ayes to the 
greatest single national movement for 
freedom in too world in India. 

India wants bar freedom. Oripps denied 
it. They want to fight as a ben nation 
alongside tbs United Nations. Tbs Congress 
resolution dandy showed that they wanted 
AUied soldiers to remain in In di a 
halg dstond their country if they were 
given the states of a fret and eoual 
nation. India to united to dontawBng 
fmfm WmadiaWy. ... I warn that 
India will net give up toe fight tor 
liberty until toe gate it, 



INDIAN AFFAI RS 


Bt "AH INDIAN JOUBNATJST" 


Iks MM RtHan sad 

Idas of invoking the aid of the 

I oIHod eonntrias in wiving the Indian 
deadlock ia wmehow gaining strengh. 
In the intereete of wntinned good 
reiatiom between India and Britain, soys 
Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Baetri, " I have 
aiwara ezpreaeed preference for Britain 
wiving the Indian problem without onteide 
interference . ,. 

Bat, I now m that the oonaequenoes of MW 
in the Indian poHoy of Britain an to far reaching 
and Hbriy to no ao disastrous to ttaa fortuoea of 
tha United Nations, and the virion of the Briton, 
at tha moment ia ao warped by raaentmant and 
pride, that the matter oannot, any longer, be 
Ignored by the Allied oonntriea aa a matter of no 
ooooem to th emaa i ena. 

I any tUt with tha laaat he ei t eti on, beoeuee even 
the Timm adndte that “the relatione between 
Britain and India should no longer be t r eate d aa 
— *—* relating to tboae oouotnaa alone". 


aerial programme or attoag damoa rat la baaia and 
that it ia boohed ia port by brinatriaMm. Bat 
it la the ariy npwaaotrilva of real Indian 
NilikmlWiH iBfl It MMtpfeid m Mthe 


ago, a riatlltr' 

support, b ac k ed tha raaotionary 
war larda of China aa agrinat Bon Yat-aan and 
the WattonaHet Movami nl . Six yearn later, they 
tod ko WBH to ttiBi with tto KillouiiOit not 

might help an 


r to aaa thef-tl would have made men mam to 
laou lea dew of tha M a ri am Images rather 
tha leaden of tha Onngrem 

_ fancy of Indlna frwdoa hi tho 
fattens! of *ho United Notion* tod tbrir 
riotery ia tha war ia rt t w wd hr BwnVir 
mil of Minawnto that is tbs acid tsst 
by which tha ooaguevad cooutriss wooM 



British and American papers are discussing 
ths advisability of such a oonrae. Space 
forbids aay attempt at reproducing the 
many references in tha foreign press to 
this argent move. 

A constructive approach to India is one 
based on a joint decision by the United 
Nations as to their Intention in the event 
of victory, says tha Atlantic Magarine. India 
mast ha part of ths general settlement. 
“Only in this way oan the legacy of 
history ha broken,” says tbs Magaaine. 

It ia m w Amarine, Chine sod Buarie 
goaenalHing Britiah rinaarity. it is • matter of 
joint dw t a r a tt an. Them oen be no toiutkm without 
oecriag to terms with tha Ooagram. It ia trot 
that the Congress ia not Indie, thet tt haa no 


jndga tho reality of the “four 
for which tiro democracies stood. 

Is • solatiea of tho probtem flatly 
the mBlidaa of Arietiw u Java, “ 

XhaUaad, Moaeharie sod other 

by Japan, that the Ballad Nations __ 

the Poor Freedom! to apply throughout the werid. 
ttao we ahaU have atreagthsaad the Briri 
Nationa in tha PaaUo thaatra of nw 
ooriy. Ths whole problem of India 
tha oeosmity for rim Baited Nations to' 
tbair post-war aims to a pa tt er n for p 
oen be supplied now in the hoot of 
ia why India i* the Bailed Mariana* j 
just n British probtem. 

Indeed, the anxiety with which America 
and aa influential section of poUio opinion 
in the west, ore watching the oooree of 
events in Indio is reiterated by Mr. WeaMI 
Willkie, ths President’s personal saovy, who 
has jast returned home after a tour of 
inspection of tho Allied wnntries. Much 
w we regret that Mr. Wilikie had not 
inoloded India in his itinerary, it fg 
refreshing to rood the independent and 
unbiassed testimony of this remarkably 
frank and outspoken statesman. In his 
broadcast in New York, Mr. Willkie asked: 

Ia there to be no charter of ftoadai 
briBon people ia the Best? Ia fiasdcm _ 
to be p ri o ri — for tho whitman of the 
world but of ao account in tha Beat? .... 
of thorn asked tha question which has „ 
almost a symbol sll-throagh Asia: What l 
India t.. The wi ses t man ia China told me i »Whsn 
the aspi r at i o n s of India for freadem worn pot 
arid* to soma fotoro data, it was hat lillela 
foot soffond in the pubtte eataem ia the 9m 
Bast, it was ths Baited Nations.” This wheal man 
was not quanoQiag with ths Brithk, it was hat 
with British Impsriaiitm ia India Bs doss aot 
faappsa to believe ia it, bat bs has tsMng me 
that by our sil s n oc aa India wo have atwb 
drawn haavily oa our naarvrir of goodwill ia the 
Bast. Tha people of the Bari, who wwrid Us to 

coast oa us, are doabtM. They-j aaawMa 

Boca oar (l ove r ams ul' s sit hi aaahj atritoda 
towards tha problam of India, what wa an bbsiy 
to fori a t. fee tad of foa war about nlTEa 
other hoadradi of miflioaa of Baariro nniriha 
They u s anc e tali from ocr vaetttaUag talk whether 
wa do stand for ft aadam at what we maaa by 
fi taedam. Ia. Africa, rim Middle Mari'and - y 
got the Arab world, ae writ aa ia “ * 
whole fkr Bast, f reedo m mesne tt 
aahaAwM risdlriiiii of tha eel 
flMRMl JFOU k|Mk tto of OtttB mjg—m|g 

paophe js not ft stdam and that h not rats wa 
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%Mb ntbwa tavmW tNotainm lftrf 


in I ndia. Indin i* no longer an isolated 
problem of Anglo-Indian adjustment in 
this supreme crisis. It is a world problem 
on the proper solution of which the 
United Nations are intimately concerned. 


r«dU a Hi usubbui. If Japan (braid waquer 
that .vaat eub-oMtinont, we wffi be the boras. 
We mart bsllsve them shnnli bulbs and apeak 
than badly or there will be Me of tough 
umblame. Mot aB the peoplee of the world are 
madr fer fr eedom or ean they defend it the day 
after to-morrow. But they all went a date to 
' It and tome guarantee that that 


data will be kept. 


No wonder that President Boosevelt 
ooreacted the impression that the Atlantic 
(Starter had only a looal eignifloanoe whan, 
oommenting on Mr. Willkie's speeches, he 
replied promptly that " the Atlantto Charter 
applies to all humanity". 


The All-India Newspaper Editors' Con¬ 
ference, wbioh met at Bombay in the 
first week of Ootober, concluded a very 
sacoesaful session after adopting the new 
constitution of the Conference, eleoting a 
new Standing Committee. 

The Conference took strong exception 
to the series of restrictions imposed on 
the Press by the Central, Provincial and 
local authorities sinoe August 8 last, and 
held that 

OovvrnsMOt's bitan to uiiUm the machinery of 
previous ooMoltatrao babra bringing the new 
metfielMM into oponbra wee a dear violation 
of lb Delhi A g reeme n t arrived at between the 
Standing OommMee of tbie Ooofereooe and the 
Oo rec m ne n t of India. 

A significant feature of the Conference 
was that it was folly representative of 
the entire Press of India, ineioding Anglo- 
Indian papers as well as Oongreee news¬ 
papers nude* suspension. It speaks of the 
good sens* and the spirit of accommodation 
evinoad by all thoaa present, that they 
waco able to evolve a formula aooeptable 
to all partiw oonoeroed. Symbolio of 
that visit jsf fraternity in tits profession 
was (no eompoaition of tits now Standing 
Committee wMo** includes men of divergent 
psHtioat o pini ons. The Editors' Conference, 
as a contemporary truly observes, may justly 
claim sin nag its ooostractive achievements 
"fim rsmaval to a large extent of the 
isrindlass which exerted in the prose world, 
racial no lees than political". 


The MaaM si Mr. lUab Im 

The dismissal of Mr. Allah Bax, Chief 
Minister of Sind, brings he relief the 
hollowness of certain aspects of She 
Coaetitntioa relating to Provincial 
Autonomy. Mr. Allah Box returned hie 
titles end wrote a letter to the Vioeroy 
expressing views which the la tt er has 
interpreted ae derogatory to the Govern¬ 
ment. The effect of tbit notio n was a 
polite request from the Governor to 
resign and on his refusal to do SO, he 
wee dismissed. Now It is true the 
Governor may dismiss n Minister at his 
pleasure, hot than is another danse is 
the Aot wbioh makes it obligatory on 
him to male sore that the Minister has 
at the same time lost the confidence of 
the Legislature. Mr. Allah Box still 
retains the oonfideuoe of the electorates 
and the dismissal of snob a, Minister 
implies a disregard of constitutional 
propriety and an assertion of gubernatorial 
autocracy wbioh is justly resented. It is in 
foot this illusory character of the rights 
of elected members that makes the 
Constitution itrait so sospeot. It is the 
fashion to speak of the Indian Constitution 
in terms of British - constitutional 
prooednre. On that analogy it is 
imposible to oonoeive of a British Cabinet 
being turned ont when it still enjoys 
the support of the Re«ra of Commons. 

lettteel InomsMst for Mb 


Mr. Bnjegopeleoherl has been making 
strenuous efforts to enlist support lee lie 
schema of National Government for India. 
Indeed, irroepeettve of party efflWetipne, 
everybody la agreed on the need end 
urgenoy of a truly National Gov ernm ent 
at the Centre, to meet the extraordinary 
situation in the country. The immediate 
reactions to his proposals, ho aays, are 
encouraging. Bat ha rightly warns that 
we meet not ho deflected from the main 
objective by side-tracking tones. BSe 
warning is timely and apposite. 


I hope we (hell net fell into the tree of 
eeufeovemr over UMb derate sad petty sn ti aMss 
of psstWbr la b n sts. lhfa b just, whet 
Mirth Sowers meat hope mey beppsu Mm < 
see ssled open to ray raythtag. They 
• and wstttag fust for Mm, 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

BX "CHRONICLER" 


awtaini mu ari* •> 

S TALINGRAD, u * Press Correspondent 
obMVTM, ii « symbol of the whole 
world and 1* ifeill standing. The defender* 
«( Mm olty an holding the German attack. 
The Nasis art gathering their toroea for 
a more powerful at took. In the north of 
the olty the Germans are again lannohing 
a big attack. Sis major attacks each 
involving 80 tanks and 8,000 men have 
ban repelled. Onoe more the Germans 
have been forced to regroup and await 
reinforoements. 


Tie HIM thettsgf 

8 o Italy Is rseeiving her dan msaenre 
of attention from the R. A. F. while 
Bommel's tomes in Africa are engaged be 
deadly oondiot with the Allied army. 
Thoe, Axis territory outside Germany has 
been starved of detonese in ordtr to 
build np protection around tbs Batch 
itself. This is Mm strategy of Urn AiUaa. 

And then the olever timing of 
on Sonthern Europe, synchronising with 
the third Allied offensive in Africa, tews 
att e n tio n to the fact 


lerprtu Ifftsthe la Effpl 
In Egypt, the Eighth Army with strong 
air support has attacked and fieroe 
fighting is developing. The attack was 
launohed *at El Alamen. 

Heavy bomber war is developing to the 
Mediterranean. Italy, to the words of a 
peas correspondent, is Hitler's door to 
the Mediterranean and until the Italians 
obese to keep it open they will rsoeive 
the attention of the B. A. F. " Genoa 
and Savona, the ohief Asia supply and 
naval bases, were raided for two nights 
to snoeession, sad Rommel admits that 
has been heavy. 


• M aui urtts Im Hha 

RPVMII ■ WnW 

Britain and tbs United Btates have 
offered China draft treaties relinquishing 
estm-territorial rights and privileges to 
This Is a pleasant sequel to the 
unplesant history of tetoroatteoal 
with China during the last 

_years. Commenting on this offer, 

the Timtt observes; 

HO i* a reoogafcfan of Iht part wfalab China 
to eSnriar la titortnwgto of tin Dated Hattons 
amSarttotaHtoriaa mm**. It to a noognitioo 
eTE. vteHty ond ttoragto of the Niv OM 
MnS ha* sprang Item theaemtattoa of Mil. It 
Mgtotm an MtorawMasmat of the Chiasm data 

jheaar.rJSg jrix 

the IMum eednto* of a Ubwatsd world. 

A8 this is Isas; bat the offer would 
have been mm giaoefnl if it had 
malt mhm i kg ttrrlltrifft Ml 

SSJrteTblndftr rXrT* * 

of post-war polity. 


Met oo-ordination brtwvm the air sad l 

to now not only ovtr Me dart battle 
but oovara an traww territory. lie 
Eighth Anny to now dtertly or tort hull) 
■apportad from baaaa in Britain and atoo by • 
greet ring of operational and anpply *- 
an* *l>**g otraat the whole width of the A 
Oontfnaot from BeUunat to Abyariaio. 


Afrtoa a* wait aa Libya and 
the Atlantic or Indian Oaaaaa. 


ba tod from 


British fti masr s la leiausg 

On the stroke of 18 noon (German time) 
on October 8 , Britieh prisoners taken by 
the Germane in the raid on Dieppe wete 
manacled and put told chains, fol l owi ng 
n threat to that effect. The British 
Govsmmmt thereupon daokured: 


Tha aotkm of Urn Gmaaan flnrafamwil to taktow 
nprtoato mated Bnttoh priaenma of wnr to *2 
baada to ouramly tebiddra- by Artiala t of 
tbo Own Convention. iwttiliw, SwM tom 
Ataman Oovonmaot eontot in Ibrit btenttono. 
Hit Hajoriy’i Government wig hp i w i aral to i , to 
r to protoot thrir own printorte or whr, to 
sfanilar n aran upon an aqn*l number of 
i of war to tbato bantto. 


Booond thoughts on roprisnis sgslnst 
Gorman pri sa nsrs in rstsltotiin fim tha 
Nasi aotkm bavo lad to the ooaailMtfftta, 
whether it is a wioajasikgr ta Is damns 
into what Prof seam Gilbert Murray eells, 
oompetflioa in mtllrtMimnl pi yriiOMi 
of war". Perhaps, tha Manta in alee 
thinking about tt. Mr. Bernard Bhaw aha 
diaagprevas saying that aa tha tetaHatav 
nwtvi ii tiU*MiMlMMlbHL II wm InHUy 
S ttsgpad Worn tha Swann rasa h 
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DIARY OF TUB MONTH 


■■ :o 

Oot. 1. Beplyiug in the Home of Comment, 
Mr. Amery eopporte Inditn Government'* 
nation in machine-gunning of orowds. 

Oot. S'. Mr. Wendell WiUkie arrive* in 
Chungking. 

—Mahe Sabha leader* cable to Mr. Boren. 
sen.H.P., protesting against Mr. Amery’* 
attempt to mietyri the Commons. 

Oot. 8 . British democrats support C. B.*e 
move for ending deadlock. 

—Gen. Wavell opens Wavel! canteen at Delhi. 

Oct. 4. M. Stalin demands Second Front. 

—Mr. Arthur Moore restates the demand 
for transter of power. 

Oot. 8 . All-India Editors’ Conference meets 
in Bombay. 

—Btaiingrad swept by big fires. 

Oot. 8 . Bengal Government warns public to 
take shelter as hostile planes are hovering- 

—Indian Members of War Cabinet address 
M. P’s. 

Oot 7. Mr. Wendell WiUkie interviews 
Ohiang at Chungking. Mr. WiUkie’s plain 
speaking n: freedom of ooloured peoples. 

—Mr. Amery repeat* old charges. 

Oot. 8 . India debate in the Commons. 

—Ordinance issued re: Military oontrol of 
Bail ways. 

Oct. 8 . Britain and America offer to 
mnounoe medal rights in China. 

—Ethiopia joins United Nations. 

—Soviet tomes reoroes the Don at several 

points. 

Oot, 10. Premier Allah Box is dismissed. 

—Bir G. H. Hidayatullah asked to form 
• Cabinet. 

Oei U. Artillery duels at Stalingrad. 

*4M Bsctesod BnaseN suggest* AiHed 

, fl—missis*! to reeeive Indian dtadlook. 

Oot 11 Hr. ChurthlH, motiving the Free¬ 
dom of tin City iff Edinburgh, axprsasss 
oonfllenoe in Allied strength, 


—Nnwanngar ruler suggests f«Uy In/Usnlsed 

Vioeroy's Oounoil. 

Oot. 18. Mr. Booeevelt to his talk g* fto t»m 
Allied agreed strategy ra : Second Front, 

Oot. 14. It is annonnoed that six Jap war¬ 
ship* warn sunk off the Solomons. 

—Gen. Burnt* in London for consultations. 

Oot. 18, Under the presidentship iff the 
Metropolitan, 0. B. pleads for the freedom 
of India at a Oaloutta Moating. 

Oot. 18. Gon. Wavell to Bnrma border. 

—Wathington Pott nrgea mediation by 
U. B. A. and China. 

Oot. 17. Bir Baron Jayatiiaka appointed 
Ceylon's special representative to India. 

Oot. 18. Deoitive stage in StaUngtod front. 

—League nominee* are sworn in Sind Cabinet- 

Oot. 18. Empire Preu Union's suggestions 
re: censorship of oablee. 

Oot. 80. Lords' debate on India. 

—Jap offensive to Solomons. 

Oot. 81. Mr. Lin Totang, Chinese author, 
warns Allies. 

—C. B., replying to Dako of Devonshire, 
explains hi* eoheme- 

Oot. 88. labour M. P's. welooms 0. B>'o 
suggestions. 

—Indian delegation to Institute of Ftgjfto 
Beiatioo* is annaoaoed, 

Oot. 88. Mr*. B ooee v e l t welcomed at 
Puddlngtoo stotton by the King emdQaoto. 

Oot. 84. Bonareo University abuses ato 
starting work on withdrawal at potto* 
from premises. 

Oot. 88 . Chittagong raided by Jape, 

—British raids an Italy. 

Oot. 86 . Khan Abdul Gaffer Shan UatMOtoi 

Oot. 87. Me. WiUkie, broadca sti ng from 
Now York, urges Bsoted Ftoni and too 
solution of Indian pcobtom. 

Dot. 88. P re sita a t Bopsovalt doekras toot 
too Attontlo Chatter f j l H to ag 
humanity", . - - 
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BOVOASIOV TO- DAT. By John Dewey. 

Bitted with a Foreword by Joseph 

Batner. George Allen A Unwin, London. 

This book by Dr. Dewey, on American 
RS^n^tinwiet of international reputation, 
oonaiita of six essays contributed by him 
to various American Educational Magazines 
daring a decade (1897-1908). They all 
deal with various aspects of American 
National Education and the last tear 
decades have witnessed the acceptance by 
the public of the ideas first adumbrated 
in the Essays. They have all a common 
aim. the correlation of Democracy and 
Eduoation; for as he add half a oentnry 
ago, " Education is the fundamental method 
of social progress and reforms "; and 
Democracy as understood by Dewey is 
essentially a life of social progress and 
reform. All the essays point out the 
way of building a stable democratic social 
order with the school as an aotive 
participant in the building of it. 


Maxavoa YukM Book 1949-48. Edited by 
Tarapada Dae Gupta, H.A. Nalanda Press, 
104, Tivokananda Bead, Calcutta. 

The current issue of the MatandaJZser 
Book is a special war edition eoriohed 
with copious literature bearing on different 
•mots of the was. It has all the usual 
features which have aasde it a useful 

booh of reference . c ur rent stattttioa events 

and peraooaltttee. The Who's Who in 
India, which hi enlarged and up-to-date, is 
an attractive and useful feature oftbia 
Tear Book Borne of the statistical tables 
m presented in an tnumved form so as 
to faeiHtate snap and MdKr tOmmm. We 

arssrs wjus.’ts 

available in thto heady form, 


Guhpsbs of Ahokht Gust. By Prof. 

K. N. Vaewani. Publiebed by tbs author, 

88 , Aoril Ooiony. Hyderabad. Bind. Be. 5. 

The book is chiefly written for the 
young to give them a correct understanding 
of the peat, to enable them to evaluate 
justly the present, and to fire their spirits 
with Lose for all mankind, to help them 
in oo-operation end serviee, to assist them 
to make good and grent History to the 
future. The learned anther takes a 
wide and accurate survey of the sneient 
civilisations of Egypt; of Babylon, Assyria, 
and Gbaldea; of Persia, China and India; 
of Greece and Borne; at man kin d from 
about 5,000 yean ago down to the fall 
of Borne to 476 ad. He bas dog deep 
into ancient lore and has brought forth 
to our view a vast and varied collection 
at foots and figures, of Maas end ideals 
which should be of the greatest int e rest 
to all students of History, young and eld. 
The chapters on " The Splendour that waa 
Ind" and "What the world owes to the 
Bast" will make a special appeal to all 
Indiana. The significance of tbar dieocveriea 
at dfohan-Jo-Daro is tally dealt with pod 
the reader will feel gratified to believing 
that the Indus Vallsy is the bbthpfooe 
of civtoaotton ae wa knew it today. 
Five t h o us a n d yean ago in the Indus 
VaUey, children bad toys, nran had thsir 
taaors and minora, women* had their 
ooa m atfan, their gold and silver Jewelry, 
the otttaana had ttgir art, musio end 
denning, anhttsotere, and regular town 


r ifeg including se v ered 
faewsofs bank is. tadasd, 
vital and absorbing interest, 


dratosgs, 
a hast of 
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jAWAniiT.il, HUM: DxUioudHi! »ttow, tt* «•««» d**W <*■*•» 


T #—. By Y. ft Kriahnamorti. The 
Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 

The thirteen chapters that comprise the 
book five a fairly adequate aeeonot of 
Jawaharlel’e life and public activities. 
Jawaharlal became a popular leader even 
when his great fattier—Paodit Motilal— 
waa dominating the pcblio life of the 
country by hie aatnte leadership of the 
Swaraj party. 

Bdooated in England, Jawaharlal waa 
bronght np to admire European culture 
and European ways of life, and his outlook 
was thoroughly modern. The influence of 
that life could he traced in bis beliefs. 
Contact with Gandhiji made a tremendous 
change, not only in his outlook on life 
but in his character and activities as a 
popular Congress leader. 

Jawaharlal's writings have always had a 
popular appeal; and in the book under 


to a dtsoutstnn of th* Bandit's views on 
problems of national and interaattonal 
character. 

Apart from the actWs afctbtote 
there are interesting nppreoiations of 
Jawaharlal by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramnyya, 
Bbulabhai Desai, and Mrs. Bamasbwari 
Nehru. There are also some fine portraits 
of the Pandit taken on different oooaatons. 
Indian Historical Bxoobds Oohxismon. 

Proceedings of Meetings. Vol. XV. 

Published by the Manager of Publications, 

Delhi. 

This Session is the second of the revived 
annual meetings of the Indian Historical 
Reoords Commission that had been 
suspended for several years on aooount of 
financial stringency. Bis Excellency Sir 
Boger Immley, who opened the Prooeedings, 
declared that the wealth of historical 
materials in Poona was unparalleled by 
any other centre in India. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PravA-lfnuKSA to Its Sowess. By Dr. Mr 
flaiwantfr Jha. (library of Indian Philosophy 
and BaUgloo). Baousa Btodn Uaivsnsty, 
Bs. 10 nai. 

Tna Max xx mm Ban Tm ax» omasa toonaa. 
By A. T. Ban, Intaraatkmal Book Heeaa, 
Bombay. 

Tax Bvo hcmax or law*a Msshouw. By Damn 
K. g. Bemaasrawi Saatri. Iotamational 


ox Foaaa* Anmaanusios ta 
hssr axo Asa—a tor tbe year eadtog 
1Mb Ostobsr INI. Kaablr Oovsnunaot Fisas, 



8az Acsobdtdo Maania Amman. Sri Aumbtedo 
Fathaaaodir, IS, Oollsgs Bqoars, OalsuSta. 

Jam** Sahxs “Puuaa.” Date Ssrtoi Be. 1. 
Bdltod by J. F. Oopsa. InUoduotto* by toad 

Abdullah toaM. - - - ‘ * V 

Ltd., M, Baoaaa 

Tbs Quaar axs 


Fort, Bombay, 


n> sap tarn. A ttystt# Flay. By 
FuMabad byiallShadar B.D«, 
i, Bamher F. 0. 


• or saa 
By VMher Ad. f. 0. Otomtt, 


DaavmttX Oaunr *ap Famoeams 
Pathor Ads 

i, I, QhoNhp f^iryrlii, Oojta. 


fan tumf Worn roa tan. Mr 

gg m •■ass. 

*££* 12 SSSS SZ 

§L SmlSS Mrfcer at OMssOto SatvsiaMy 
r Wakhtodaaa ganwa, m Jotot 

......_JHFT OK VM HIRI UMHnR 

H, toed Aadr AM Am es , QWsoMa, 


Ax Iaxwco-oa* tuaa Oouaes roa lam 
laeuaAaoa Aeaasa. By Bargopaifltagb dotted. 
Aiya Hager, Lnakaow. 

CU Hour Hocus*. Adsatta 


pastas FauttcAa Btenta. By Bee Bahadur 
F. a DtvaeK wMbja f eeawatd by Dr. i. 

• a—a-^ac ex-- ma—a- -- Va.—,a- 

m* OBOmtoWi mam JNPME DvOipWI^g DMBMfi 


W tB ^’teTSKe"'* 

AfMnt Ostotd tMvwsBy Fnan, 
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PARLIAMENT IM WAR 


Tba present Parliament at Weatminater 
vaa alaotad in November 1986. Had war 
not come, It would probably have been 
diaaolved in tba aotomn of 1989. The 
timing of this war. therefore, aa of the 
loot, happened to featen on the United 
Kingdom a relatively elderly Hooae of 
Oommona, aaya the Round Tablt. 

It would be a superficial judgment, however, to 
■ay that tba Houee of Jana IMS wee idaotiaal with 
the Borne that net tot after that fact general 
sfo n t h m fifj yean age. Between November IBS5 
and tba outbreak of war 78 aeata out of 
815 Ml vacant, and ware refilled at by. 
el e ct io ne fought on oornel party linea. Blooe 
H ep tar n b a r 1988 no fewer than 98 further vacancies 
have ooewned, about half of which have led to 
the oooppoeed latora (under the electoral truoe) 
of a e aniW d ot e pomlpated by the looal oonatitu- 
eooy amnnictlnn of the party which woo the 
■eat in 1815, and the ether half to oeottetad by. 
eteotiooa between oaodidatee thue nominated aod 
o pp oaeo te re pr esenting either eoma leeeer _.uu|# 
or dmpfy their own ebulHeat selvae. Tbeee 
mm&eey mKhodi am itt of ihtn Ev In§ 
wjliniiluij that which war nodm Impoarihli 
a dHMit geoaral e t e eti onj aevarthslem, the 
■I foga tlm of a " And Parliament” moat be 
t ampered by raeogoitioo that a eonaidarable part 
of m MBMiUpt ftlatiTthr boHi alioladp naay 
i ndeed be inenetimeed Mt bar no politiod 
haw for baiag ftirtjmd. 


In one rmpeot, Parliament hat bad to 
malm tiia bast of a uniquely difficult job 
theae two yean. II haa been baaio to 
British political development that at nay 
given moment than i* always an 
alternative government. 


If tba batting Ada ham a8 Ue wiekete, the 
bowling Ade oTeoana will no in. Bnt Aon tbs 

S%.ti STSCTSTS « 

<M l hM bWB ttiiwtlng ^Ajfct MMNioiflf 

C SUWh! 22 2EF%L"Ji£ 

8M7 Wi IWMU M W Wl W 9 W ”m 

tour As*rsit 


Another war time development haa eome 
into bring and possibly earned * its 
permanency. This ia the Select flnmmittM 
on National Bxpenditore; 


a body of 89 mambrre t ■appointed fat aeeh t 
on ■ preoedeotof 1817-18, to “examine the mswn* 
expenditure ... for the OAfaaee Bwri am, the OM 
Defence, and for other e ervioe e dheetly 
with the war. aod to report whet, if any, 
eooAetent with the axeenAon of the r “ 

by the Qovarament may ha _ 

Bwito publiehing eome 50 reporta, it has taeoitwl 
fat haloing groups of baak-beooh mambma to etady 
end comprehend, ee they aorid ' “ * 

opportunity to do otherwise, the 
aod foienoiel airaagameala of om 


Westminster ia lea* than 100 milee from 
the Hermans at Oalaia and for two yanre 
now Perliaro«ot haa ant regolarly within 
that short range of bombers. More ttm 
100 mambera of that Hooae have joined 
the lervloea. Many an earring overseas 
in ths Middle Bast and elsewhere. 
Parliament, like the nation, ia friling ths 
■train on man power. Often it is ths 
best who ere away, in uniform or an 
special duties. 


Government or*^tervioe rmpaeatbiltty is hto— 

wbiob masse the* the r mrrve of haefobeach 
memhere trim sen eombfas fomhnsm aad phyriml 
vigour with sound Jndgmntt la dwindling lew. 
Whea the war k nU, the 


will be free again, 
of the BriUdt ParUemewi, fo 
foahioa a world which 
to their children without Amme wV he 
m no chance aeeemhlage of men sen 
In all the greed phew for 
hi eeaaga gives to the 

ef the net i on e that wU eamy hjjg 

“ha 
. ef 

the rime ri t he wwe. ji mi rmlin t lie wa ll b efogri 
ke a to le eg mgUeae thpewgfasot eO 
to the yearn 


MgiHeeune n «ne mn wae hum win terry : 
SxmtSMy^deamed.^ tSTwHS etfoleeAm 
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la the ooaree of a paper published in 
the Asiatic Review, Hsiao Ohien observes 
that although one year before the ootbreek 
of the SLuo-Japonete War, the Central 
Mem Agenoy of China established a branch 
offioe in Tokyo for promoting understanding 
between the two eonntriee, no Chinese 


Mem Agency had ever existed in Europe 
or America np to last December. 

Bat os Deoember 1, 1840, with the simoanoe. 
meat of • British CIO "»* ,w or loea to OMaa, 
the first Chinese New* Ageaoy in the West wee 
founded ia Fleet Street in London. Two months 
later the seoond oversee offioe of the C, N, A. 
wee opened in Mew York. 


Although the Chinese Press did not 


become subscribers to Reuter's service until 


the ontbreok of the lost European war, 
the importance of foreign news in the 
Chinese Press has been ever increasing. 

To-dey thousands of words are being cabled 
every month giving the picture and events of 
Britain and America as teen intimately by the 
Hitman. while part-time eorrespondsnta aim myself 
bad been writing in greater detail by air mail 
about the various aspects of Hit in the democratic 
countries in the midst of a gigantic war. 

We have bean ra e mlly honoured by a number 
of distinguished jcnmsUris hum Britain and 
America, euofa as tbs visit last September of the 
party of seven, handed by Mr. Louis Howard, of 
the famous SorippSr&owsid Chain, rtpreaeniing the 
hading a nw pspm s in the V. S. A. Wherever 
they went they wen shewed by ear people ei 
“greet sympathisers", a war-time expo anion iu 
Chius for an foreignsrs who sand to pay us a 
call—quite a eon tract to the words “oosoo devils” 
ia tbs days of the Bonne. But still o_j.j 
important than sodh fl ee ti n g visits ere the corres¬ 
pondents of many British apt Awwisan papers 
stationed in China. They shaee ear hardship oo 
earth and raids Bum the ah. 


On Hoy 15 this year, the sohool of 
Jonmoligm, Univarsity of Missouri presen tad 
111 annul prixe for thit year to Ta Rung 
Poo. Bte .prise in the put hoe been 
given to vary few foreign papers. Xhia 
honour, toys Hsiao Ohien, U really shared 
by Chine a* a whole and it is a clear 
indi cat io n of the growing world internet 
ho, ik wilt M recognition of, Hie p r og r a m 
«f the Chlneee Press, 


A v -Jl . W.. . \ . \ * A J - \ - 


THI LUCRCLBaS VOKOM Of P&BBDOM 


Germany end her AN* a* at wee trite 

the British Commonwealth, toe United 
States of America, too U. 8. 8. B., China, 
too active foreea of too Motherlands and 
their other Allies, The amalgamation of 
too joint air tarots of too British 
Commonwealth, too XJ. 8. A. and tho 
U. 8. 8. B. boa given the noose of 
freedom what it has never had so far 
during this war—an abaoluta superiority 
over too Axis in first-line and raaorve 
planes, wye Neptune. Some idea of too 
astonishing arms production programme 
fixed by President Roosevelt "may he 
gathered from thaw figures: 

1841 1841 

Aircraft .. 60,000 115,000 

Tanks .. 46,000 76,000 

Anti-aireraft Ouns 80,000 86,000 

Herohant ships (too*).. 8,008,000 10/100,000 

"Again, althongh no aotaal figaree nan 
be given, it oan bo stated that toe 
oombined output of British, Amoriaan and 
Soviet aircraft factories ia very mqch 
greater toon toot of too Axis, even with 
the latter employing technical latent 
imported from occupied territory. A* tor 
w naval strength goes, toe Allies tor 
outweigh toe Axis in capital ships, cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. The United 
State* alone hoe under oooetrootioa Id 
battleship*, 11 airemft oorriers, 54 cruisers, 
191 destroyers and 71 submarines. Much 
of toil is nearing completion—toe largest 
naval oonrtraotion programme ever known 
In too history of toe worM. Truly, 
victory, abode to and oompiete, it weaned 
toy ton toeeee of free dom -- to* Arif 
is doomed." <, \ 
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MOBAL BACKGROUND OP THE LAW 

Is toutNtw Review for July, Ur. B. J. Wsdia 
d iscus ses too relation of law to morals. 
<$totk tolakora of too fifth oeutury before 
Christ eaaalred whether toe right or the 
jut was right by nature or by Contention. 
Ia toe hands of toe Bomaa jurists, toe 
Greek theories gave rise to a distinction 
between the law of nature or natural 
law and law by custom or enactments 
and with it began toe identification of toe 
legal with the moral. The law tonohes 
life at many points. 


if society 



last century It has 
Instrument of gnat sooU end eoo~in>k> oboagcs 
through tbs lagieleture in many ports of tbs 
world. It SKHMSS a moral influence over Inman 
aoUooe whioh may bo imperceptible, but is none 
the lest tatanso and fw-rsaabiug. Tbs law eaaaot 
prevent all that Is morally wrong, but in eo far 
as a legal rule eonunande e thing to be dons, Its 
j u ot ifleatl oB ia the popular belief that what the law 
muet be morally right and what it 
oondtmae must be morally wrong. It io diBoult 
to obotenot law from ita moral eurrouudiuge. 
The standard of duo sore in the law of nsgUgeooe, 
tfae Umlta of lair oom petition, the standard of 
good Wth required in portieulor transactions, all 
involve moral ideal of tatanm and r oooo noM omoo. 
Iha law aannot depart bam olhtoal oonaideratkme 
ins lag hr behind thwn. Its maohioary is oat 
and kept in motion far human bsiagt whoere 
moved to oot by something more toon the boro 
stotoaot contents of logoi rule*. There is tide 
farther oommon ground between law awl morale. 

have human actions fin their 
though the ot on de r de of taming 
value vary, and Bo oonaequeooes of n 
bHMh are dUfamnt too. A man’s fieeUnge oud 
am not within thn psuvtaoo of the 
low, and juflt H morality oaanot ba sojoumd far 
tb« ligMUon. tin hsMituto oaanot reaob to 
that tba ecaacto a os e 

Ubdsn Judges s» often board to say 
that a wart of law is not a wort of 
musals though Quauttens of motivs, good 
faith aad bonsst beitef which afioot too 
an constantly di s out ts d in too 
u ddrs issd to thorn. 


more daWttmtoi to the mossl 
than that He bare Mould out 
to tbs n a m touai of the paopto. 

The early taw-makers in 
did not set out a definite oode Of gthtea, 
hot their very law* of dottstHo jtitd 
eoonomio life were bsetd on sound lints 
of morality. 

io fltomo 

o oo mpau boetivu oode of eae d o e t. 
of doubt, tsooumu ia to bu bud to 
or inner calf and its 
Then ie a passage in Maun to 
fabnm and Just judgment 
Tba toatemant I* part at 
Judges administer to a witn ess baton to gives bis 
evidence,—' 1 think not that no one will saa ttoo if 
thoa givast Un ifidtnoo. for the gods sit thts n4 
thy mu within.’ The man eritbin is Us eoueetotne. 
The Greek poet, M enander, Wrote that 'to our 
heart we have a god jut ennaatonoa’. Oonardevee 
la a word whioh really mea a a e men's moral 
susceptibility, its voice is tba tibni entoewMtii 
man listen to, in bourn of peril, to tin arttdasMm, 
or on the lonely mountain topi. Quid to* otos 
rnoritoe/'—eras tin cry of tin oU Unman post, 
and tin question may ba asked with equal neat 
in any age. 



|u tot sartor duntoomtot of to* Bngtob tow, 

t t 

m M.aurtx axxffvt 
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INDIA’S BOONOHIO UNITY 
The Specie! Number of the Social 
Wtlfart oontaine » somber of striking 
•rtielee hr some well 'known writer* in 
InAin. Writing on the above eobjeot, 
lb,' Qagan TihorUei Mehta potato out 
that the foil economic development of 
India that the oonntry ahould 

iwmata an nndivided onit exercising 
sovereign right* over it* territory. 

It i* strange that despite the historic 
t nSiiM of India on whieh both Hindos 
. and Moelims have played their part 
and despite toe administrative unity 
evolved daring the last two hundred yean, 
the eoonomlo repercussions of dividing 
India are not adequately realised. In the 
event of the Provisoes becoming separate 
mite, the division of assets and liabilities 
has to be lint considered. 


debt, 

daT 

be 




It is cot known whether the North-Western 
and North-Eastern States will have links between 
or will be just entente entities. In any 
eueh vita) s eo n e mfc qu e stion * as public 
liability tor Sene Chargee, allocation of 
erpendffir# and othsnwnnid have to 
lend, fife tbe attar band, aants sash a* 

and what «tntM* of the origbial federal unit. 
The PuniaCtar eaanpia, baa a tape stare of 
public defer of irrigation while the 

North-West Ifpttor Prwvinee tap hnraenes 
•bene of etietag l r raUwaye. 
rhioh it receiving a 
Government and ate 
•o far it tae net been 
On the ether band, the 
mUImi fa mainly derivtd 
_ ftmjab.il that the major portion of the 

_ee e^MwUtaretae been dleb ur eed in that 

part of the eetmtry tor over half a century. It 
to evident o» any eareful e remin a M on of the 
"of division of 


Hoonomio cud financial, 
defensive, ooneiderstkme tend to mate for 
outer. Currency and exohauge, customs 
sad tariff*, transport sad coamnnioattaM. 
oommeres and industry as wall as the 
cost and technique of modem defence all 
render necessary tbs establishment of s 
■t.jjg sod powerful Central Government. 

KASHMIR: INDIA’S PARADISE 
The magnificent been Use of Koshmlr on 
vividly portrayed in an artiois to tbs 
OatkaUe World, an American Monthly- 
Srinagar end the panoramic view from 
its outskirts are that described: 

The most eenentonotw I—d«M» ti t_ grinaaer to a 
Ull, oaiied TektaSidtaaD. on the lopofwUoh to 
an ancient tempi* that dates beak, ——<*i«w 
to some anthorithatoMO *A Ttatoll riem to 
a height of ono ttanmnd toot, aad whoa 2 saw 
it for the tost Mm*, lit up at sight, I knew at 
ona* that ay penchant tor eUmbfag Ugh stoop* 
would five mo no rest nnMI 1 had ea r v nr sd Mis 
vale of N eeh t n i r foam tta top of Tehht-tgnltotas. 

my cUmb*wa* wsuPemSTth* Phit"totam 
lay tta aetfr* vagey, so eactearive that' to 
a pp eared to to 

tamaM 

NSW My IBfn 

dimotten tow ere d 
of padfy white i 

la from the darkly wooded foeIMb spread e 
bright oarpet of yeUow muataid end emerald 
me lies Saida. Sad mm the taaglh of tta 
ipvmqi Mdni in 
' As to 
to 


_ _ , ._ _ _ __ _.. he tears* It .. .... 

m the mmmit uta nlufr fiVtM. Mtetefi aoMn monilMn hridfli, tBd OQ IMMK 

mWHe wtS m^w ^^s^talltsm twwnm ^mfi^m wv^^^wrw t^vy^ee t-wmweimwt^w www.^me weer^^^mi ^^we wm 

eaa sad involve dUtoei&m with which we side battled the Shops eed li esem, «M M*e 
bean |S to* tomMa* to Burma aa well aa and there tta piaaaelm of a Hindu tfaato as 
Id and (Mm*. tta mfaamte af a Httam edec moeqns ildtohittoag 

Nte toss important is tbs qoestion of £* SEUmmt'waS JaTtmern*'"rf' AkCrt 
as between snob unite. If teriJwwWeg town estae i 

n empowered to impose SSSiwu ._ .. _____ 

ospeet, it J^yejpeftae.tebetetoetetei 

will apsB the soenctafo min of India. 


^te^wen, aka* ARam t^wa She (tomb mmift jess fi^toto 
r tWHISN WWB MB WP fPWH «■ HWUi tarn WW mV 

at Dti Xn£t bokM On Oo ttt 
ahem of tta tote gtatmi* the whit* WMt 

» Atertmtote. Atom 4 ta|M ~ 

SRMmO ®ni &JESS 
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BUBOBB m AKBAB'S fIME 


AU m woe the graeteat of tho (root 
llogMh. While the mu of notion wm 
itt h ar mon y with tho opirit of Uio age, 
the bum of oontempletioo woe far io 
adntnea of hie time. Babul Battaohirya, 
writing to the Aryan Path, ahowe how 
ter ahota the lore) of Boropeu 
eiviliaation waa the India of Akbar’a day. 
Before Akbar'a time, oommonai inequality 
woe tearing apart the maaaee of India from 
the rating oieteee. 


Mem wee being distorted and misused as i 
oonveolent weapon of eoonomie exploitation. 
Thai waa the meaning of jaxifm, the haavy poll-tax 
lavied on Hindus, a penalty for adherence to 
thair bite. Akbar, loving joatioa, removed tide 
Imposition. * Bo want further. Bo ehookad the 
privileged elaae by temwfog open mo Mghaat 
paata in the Empire to merit, rega r d l eee of raeo 
and eased. Bo it happened that Hindoo oama to 
All ponk poets in tea oivU administration and 
militniy High Onmmanrt Hindu etratagy won 
kim bin bnMlna. Hindu artiata under royal 
patronage mada a major contribution to the growth 
of ten art white we oaU today ten Bogul ateool 
at painting. 


Mank ind ainoo Akbar’a time hu walkad 
Cm afield aoroaa the rough eantnriee, 
plotting np progteeeive eoeial idaaa in ite 
•tride go that religiona toleration ud 
Maial equality do ant atrlke na m (avoid- 
ttenary preoepts. Bat Akbar ahoald he 
mm againat the aettteg of hit own 
teetnry. Then alone wM hie grentn aea ho 
oB«t hi Ho proper pi rtp e ati ve. 


Che Mar 

U 

a aymbol of thia apt, 
■atm Beam te teti 
5UM) Mary. 

- of_ 

.Mb to barn 
Mite f»,<k 
had to Mid h 

JJffiSVa 

glVStfl 
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ha pat Nk B ear j y terse haoMd IHnl Mania 
warn burnt at tea ahtea in tema yearn 



The Spanish Empire and tea Xethtriaade 
trembled under tea terror of ten iMpieMsn white 
aant herstioe to death by ten tumdrede fat tea 
aoiama name of re&gion and of (ML 


Snob wm Borope in Akbar'a time, A 
perverted view of thair Faith, aaya the 
writer, made herbarium of them all) 

The prinolpia of toieratton aad nnltsaaal 
brotherhood, however, wm inherent in aariaat 
Indian eulture. Evan ten ttnato of eggrsatew 
Bra hm a n is m againat tea Boddbtat mmjka wara 
uopoUiUtd by man pMMQtbQ, Thtf but fouln 
throats, not eword-tbruata. It wm na teoedi 
Akbar, tea UB t e rat e aon of a eahnlath Mat 
breathing with Ua body and apMt ten fmmoatjl 
heritage of ten food of kin adoption, yielded 
to its nge-oid eoobna tm ant I 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


TnBtmnFuDUNlnu. By Sir Hart State 
y, October ““ * 


floor. [The XX 


IMS.) 


Ton Mdaa Chen. P w oan w ou Movflaat, By Oh 
F. B. Btvnawand Aiyar. mjoju. [The T * 
R ev i ew , September IMA ] 


HUmoaux. By B^a 
[The Maitoa Bavinw, 0 eta h er WL] 


Am Cbm Bmmnt vmwoe mow teu. [The 
Bound Table, Jana IMS.] 

Turn. By L. B. Baba. [Indian 
Btptambur IMA] 


ta Henman Mamin nr en TOtn 
fnaarm By fod Akteay Bn 
[Vadnata Kaaari, OetobeelMA] 

bnuillmo, By X. L 
India “ 
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PUBLISHING IN GERMANY MYSTICISM AND BOOtBTY 


The Nation el Socialist Government of 
German? bee practically, though not 
formally, repealed the old Preu Law of 
1974 which guaranteed the principle of 
the freedom of the preaa qualified only 
hy a few rulee. Thoe, aocording to a 
write in The Political Science Quarterly. 
even daring the period of the Weimar 
Bepohlio (1919-1988) several laws and 
d e e ree s were adopted which restricted the 
freedom of the press to some extent, 
But according to Goebbels, freedom of the 
preaa had become undisciplined lioense 
aad tiie relation between the press and 
the Government on an ideological, legal 
aad administrative system, behind each 
of which stands the foroe of the State 
against wbloh the individual is helpless. 
Presidential decrees have oreated the 
Reich Ministry for Pablio Enlightenment 
aad Propaganda, with large powers to 
influence the nation along intellectual 
aad spiritual lines and to do propaganda 
for tbs Static. A Reich Chamber of 
Culture was oreated soon afterwards; its 
President is the Propaganda Minister. There 
to a haste law dealing with newspaper* 
and periodicals and te the licensing of 
the grelsition of journalist*. There is 
a tonal guardian of entente in every 
you (province) of the Refeh; Leftist, 
tattoos and astai* religious publications 
woes all banned; newspapers are told 
what to suppress and what to pier 
up or p hit down; and Ml G o v e rnm e nt 
o s m omn i gea s are tossed through the 
D. N. B. (German Mews Ague#). 
Mhana ia atm a Lttgpbluiu Ofaambnr 
omtflag an the h o using t an trum is ti «f 
nagloue Enoha, 


Mysticism as a social foroe to dhouasod 
in the October tosue of the JPiwfariMIe 
Bharata. The mystics ate standing 
witnesses of the high deetiny of mankind. 

TMr suavity of tarnpar, broad outlook, toheM- 
able love, nn se arv iag fiuth, and tewsedosm Mag 
■olaoa to troubled heart* and knpiie an aoquaach- 
able thirst far higher vela** and mom 
aatis f actio n s. Beddae, as Saint Martin said: 'All 
myetie* apeak the aame language and eoma ton 
the aame country.' Myatloiam leads 

to a univaraallsm tor above raee and nationality. 
Not only does it that tranaaond spatial boundariaa 
but it goea beyond ail temporal limitations as 
well, for myatiolim deals with the individual 
not aa ho ataoda in relation to n particular 
culture but aa ha ataoda ftos to too* with truth* 
Oim nr* tHe laaa. Th* mystic* of Kngtaod, Oraaoa, 
Alexandria, India, and China belong to an extra* 
poUtiaal donate, wbloh waa hinted at by St. John 
of too Grow; <Tb win to th* bongs of ail, wito 
not to b* anything.' Myatloiam I* a great fares 
for unifying aad paeifykg dhargsnt alarnacta on 
a plana tor above human d htar a n aa s . 'MystWna,' 
write* Dr. lap*. ‘which is th* taring heart of 
r rUg fan , spring* trm n daspar ievai than too 
dlffwsaw whteh divide to* tomtom, to* anitosai 
toangm which divide to* ago* of history.' 

Mysticism docs nek live fas the domain 
of airy agtiiiugne—■ la ite divine gate tt 
tehee hold of the vurioue rtlsWsnihlp* 
that man hue etelved 1a family egid 
society. 8am tt to that aysttas mt ia 
the beat leaden of society. By their 
atteatiun an harmony and sanaaM 
usd through their indUtsrgaoe te trtitiaf 
details end ******* eoneldeiatfena they esse 
ideally ytecel to have’ a tone pesapaatlve 
of Utiugs ee iter are. 




INDIAN STATES 

: 0 : 


Hyderabad 

H. B. B. THE NIZAM'S APPEAL 
la an appeal for Hindu-Mailim unity, 
which baa been issued unofficially, H. E. H. 
the Nisom aaya: "This la a St oooaeiou 
(Id oelebrations) for all people of different 
oreeda and oommuaities who have been 
living'together in amity and peaoe in the 
State for oentoriae to establish world¬ 
wide reputation for toleration, mutual love, 
to bury differences and stand together 
onoe more and present a united front 
for the defence of their oonntry and 
thus ensure on even brighter future." 

A FIVB-YEAft PLAN 
It la understood that the Government 
of H. B. H. the Niaam of Hyderabad 
are oonaidering a five-year programme for 
the expansion and improvement of Primary 
Education in the Dominions at a coat of 
40 lakhs of rupees with a view to 
building up the general health of the 
children, promoting all-round mental develop¬ 
ment and encouraging imagination and 
social spirit by games, simple oraft work, 
and other aoUve pursuits. 


PBB-OBN80RS8IP IN HYDERABAD 
A meeting of the Managing Committee 
of the Hyderabad Journalists' Association 
napa i is ra d the prese nt s ystem at pre- 
aensarshtp of a certain does of news in 
Bydsmbod and direetod Mr. Naming Ban, 
Editor of the B ust, to prepare a memo- 
rsssdnm to Government, 

HYDERABAD “CITY OP GYOLBS" 


, H pl es ab ad is pechspa the s ason d biggsat 
' of Gyolae" in the world, next only 
to Copenhagen, soya the iotoet odmlaia- 

ss sz'jlxjsstvjsi 


warnt amalafOa. 

haadMheto traSopo 


to 


Mysore 

TBE MYSOBE ASSEMBLY 
The Decora Session of the Beprseentative 
Assembly oomm*noed on October Id’ at 
the Japan mohan Polooe with Pradhona 
Siromani N. Madhava Boo, Dewan-Preaident, 
in the oboir. 

Welcoming the members, the Dewan- 
President referred at the oataet to the 
conditions in the country caused by Mm 
present world war. Whatever might he 
the shape of the world's new order, the 
Dewan said, one thing was certain and 
it was that India would need and would 
be proud to maintain strong defence 
forces in the future and military careers 
would be among the most honourable, 
open to and coveted by the young men 
of this country. 

Referring to the acts of a riotous 
whtoh forced the police to open fire, the 
Dewan said that the first duty of any 
Government was to m ain t ai n low and 
order, without heeitoting to use force 
tor this purpaee if that was necessary. 
Bat to a detached obesrver, those 
happenings in Mysore would represent n 
tragedy which need never have been 
snooted in that State at all events. 


In Myssis, to* tohUstoi Is i s apsaitvs to 
public assds sad onfasttoas, sad Snsnawl Is 

WBMff a^^BI tB m COapOHmSi, ORWQK Nn HMk 

ths mm oo which to* e g fi slt na is penifc s mtiy 
based an staol h«st sal tot tort that ntoeaB 

PmWR MHIh vO HR* 

fsf oontibiliMil promM, oofy abeNPR ml w 

MMMNt ImhH brv Ur pmni ttutfaMItoai 

hswvwhhws imimwei WS awn ypswwns 

Is devoid at say,ldga or i a t eBIg M * purpose. 
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Baroda 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BAROOt 


Travancore 

THE DEWAN’S ASSURANOB 


< 


The Government of Bonds, In their 
nnnnal report of the edoostionsl progress 
in the State, nyi: 

“ The number of Vernaoular inetitotioni 
daring the year 1940-41 was 2,868. The 
total number of paplla rose from "2,64,848 
to 2,70,084. Daring the year onder report 
6,496 teachers were working in the primary 
aohools. Of these 4,986 were trained and 
1,611 were untrained teachers as compared 
to 4,906 trained and 1,688 untrained in 
the previous year." 

The Government have taken the following 
steps to improve the Quality of teaching and 
to raise the proportion of trained teachers: 
Admissions to both the training schools 
are increased; as also, daring the yew, 
the number of trained women teaohers 
by 46 from 688 in 1989-40 to 679 and 
the system of bonuses and special grade 
increments given to teaohers who showed 
good results in examinations and extra- 
onrrionlar activities. 


BABODA LIBRARIES 


In a recent publication of the Baroda 
Information Offloe ("Baroda—A Guide 
Book"), the Library organisation is des¬ 
cribed at some length, the nest interest¬ 
ing feature is the large port played by local 
enterpriae. Of course. State erwragement 
is given, and ths grant-in-aid system, on 


asere generous terms than the fifty-fifty 
basis, provides a large part of the funds 
at the libraries. But no village can 


start a Binary,—that is to say, a library 
which Qualifies tor State aid—unless 
it nan contribute Be. 76, of which 
Is. 16 are for books Sad Be. go for 

4 mUbm ihI olhir fVMthkctftoiift. Qmu 

tMa •sum is subsmibsA, the Government 
ninrtibuts snothst Be. 16 worth of heohe. 


8 ir O. P. Bamaswamy Ayyar, Dewan 
of Travanoore, Inaugurated the newly- 
formed Oouaoil of tho Trivandrum 
Corporation on October 8. 

Making oioar the policy of Govoromoot 
towards looal bodies io the State, the 
Dewan said: 

I wish to assure the Mayor end the Corporation 
and through them the eider public and local 
bodiaa throughout the State that aa far m pornibW, 
even when Oovenment eomae to the aoneiuelen 
that * particular raaohnion, flmnclal or othwwiiat 
of a looal body ie not eery who or vary expedient 
in he own interests, Oovtaomant would net normally 
interfere. 

The Dewan addad that nulsss a looal 
body had the right to mak# mistakes 
and lawn from those mistakes it would 
never learn to avoid mistakes. He, 
however, asked looal bodies to remember 
that if they embarked on schemes without 
proper consideration or investigation and 
then expeoted Government to intricate 
thorn from their difficulties, Government 
would not oome to their help sa readily 
ae they would in other olroumitancee. 

The Dewan urged the need of local 
bodies getting expert eeeistano e to oarry oat 
their sohsmes sad pleaded for co-operation 
with Government Departments. 

SUBVERSIVE AOTIVITIffB 

A stern warning against paomaa engaged 
in reprehensible activities and try* 8 # Ae 
aadmniae the iMfil* of Em people hut 
been attend by the Government of 
Tnvnneen in the coarse of n Enos 
Holm Tin Mote says the Government 
tan noted that several persona onder 
outer of deaeriptione each go antt-ftpe, 
pro-Soviet eed so forth are indnlging in 
Mpntanrtbin ntivMm and trying IA 
the morale at t to 
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Kifhmlr 

ASSISTANCE TO INDIGENT EVACUEES 

The Kashmir Government bin recently 
asned orders by which the financial 
aaaistenoe sanctioned in favour of (he 
families of Jammu end Kashmir State 
(objects (civilians) detained in the Far 
Beat doe to enemy notion has been 
extended to Jammn and Kaebmir State 
subject evacuees arriving in the State 
from any war area, whether at their 

own expense or with the assistance of 

the Government of India. The orders 
apply to those who are really indigent 
and have'no alternative means of support. 
The aeaigtaaoe will be in the form 

of monthly allowances under bond to 
repay them. 

Cochin 

GROW MORE FOOD CAMPAIGN 

Cochin's Minister for Rural Development 
has inaugurated a “Grow More Food" 

campaign. Under his soheme, the Govern¬ 
ment' of Coohin proposes to lease five 
acres of land to eaoh applicant for three 
years and make a grant of Re. 16 per 
note. The applicants will not have to 
pay anything while applying for a lease 
nof for registration of lease deeds. These 
Janmis who are large landowners and 
who have been keeping their land nncolti- 
vated would be disposs ess e d . 

Jaipur 

JAIPUR REFORMS OOMMIii'EE 

It is understood that Rajasevaeakta 
8 . Hlrianoiab, retired Ravenna Commis¬ 
sioner hi Mysore, has been appointed 
Chairman of a Committee to recommend 
Constitutional Reforms for Jaipur. 

Mr. Biriaaniah, it will be reoaUsd, fas 
the Chairman of the Mysore Delhaftotioa 
Gemmittae which was formed after the 
rcaom m s a dat lo as of the Cons ti tutional 
Reforms Committee hr Mysore. 


Indore 

MAHARAJA OF INDORE 
His Highness the Maharaja Hoikar of 
Indore has proceeded to America lor urgent 
medical attention. In a message to .Ms 
people, His Highness says that the situation 
to India is grave sod he is under no 
misapprehension as regards the gravity 
of the situation both internal and external. 
He is sore that hie subjects will oo-opamts 
in maintaining tow and order to the Stein 
and give their fall support to the woe. 
His Highness adds: "Daring my abaenoe, 
the Maharaja of Dowaa Senior bee 
accepted the peat of President of the 
Cabinet.” He has delegated his powers to 
the Maharaja of Dawns Senior nod oalla 
upon Ml ministers, heads of departments 
and the publio to general to give the 
Maharaja of Dewaa their whole-hearted 
and unstinted loyalty and support. 
INDORE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
The Indore Legislative Couuoil, an the 
first day of ita meeting on September 16 
passed by 14 votes to 10 an adjournment 
motion as a protest against tin reoeut 
firing on a crowd. 

The Connell onanimoosly passed a 
resolution (Government nominees Mao voting 
for) appealing to His Highness to introduce 
Responsible Government ae soon as 
possible and also to tree! politioM 
prisoners unlike ordinary criminals and 
Mlow them more faculties. 

SangH 

NEW PRESIDENT OF OOUNCIL 
Hie Highness tbs Raja Sahib of Baogli 
haa appointed Mr. B. B. Dhavale, i.as. 
(retired) to succeed Mr. B. B. De, tog. 
(retired), as PraMdaot of the Saagli 
Executive Council. 

Mr. DhavMe was a Puisne Judge of the 
Patna High Court and for the major 
pert of hie service he wee in Bihar, 
Oneaa and BaagM. Ha is the aon-to-law 
of the late Mr. G. K. GokbMe, the 
UharM leader and foonder of the Servants 
of India Society. 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 

(o) 


South Africa 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN NATAL 

Attention ia drawn to the high inoMenoe 
of unemployment among the Indiana in 
Natal and to the problem of finding joba 
for the better educated yonng men among 
them in the Annual Report of the 
Protector of Indian Immigranta, Natal, 
for the year 1941. 

Of 40,998 adult male Indiana in the 
proviaee about 98,000 are listed as 
employed (8,800 in the sugar industry} 
and a number of others are stated to he 
fuming on their own land or carrying on 
their owe trades. There are stated to 
he many destitutes among the unemployed. 

Clerical work and work as teachers in 
Government schools is what moat of the 
young men from the sohools and the 
Bastri College want, but there are not 
joba enough to go round. 

INDIAN BATTALION IN 8. AFRICA 

The formation of an Indian battalion 
open to all Indians at present nerving 
with the Union defence force and all men 
reunited from the Indian community is 
announced. The batialioa is formed for the 
spodfio purpose of giving the Indiana a 
unit of their own oonfinsd to Indians and 
efBcsred by ex-Indian army officers. All 
i"embers of the Indian community oru 17 
and under 80 are eligible as recruits. 

Iraq 

CLUB FOB INDIAN TROOPS IN BASRA 

Indian troops visiting Bern are assured 
Of the kind of welcome which will quickly 
mlaks thorn foal at home. XI ooasists of 
• (dob Where Indian soldiers an eater- 
tafaesd either by tha ham or th| wail, 
for the —s nltl s s indole a restaurant 
r es r e sit e a nod r ai di n g r oa m s, a bam 
sdraafing salaen and a s sura l bed-rooms* 
The restaurant speoiaUase in the preparation 
M tasty Indian dishes, 
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Ceylon 

INDIANS IN OBYLON 
Beoeat statements of Bir Bern Jaya- 
tillaka, Chief Minister of Oeyh», that there 
was no discrimination against Indians in 
Ceylon, were eriUcieed by Mr. A. Alia, 
President of tbe Ceylon Indian Congress, 
in Hie oouree of n statement to Hie Press. 

Mr. Asia says: "The sending away of 
Indian labourers from Ceylon in 1989 
and introducing discriminatory definitions 
of Ceylonese in the load development, 
fisheries and bus licence ordinances and 
in many of tbe administrative regulations, 
perhaps, do not appear anti-Indian to the 
Minister." 


The oommon people in Ceylon, Mr. Asia 
emphasises, live quite happily with the 
Indians and bear no ill-will towards them, 
Be asserts that tbe discrimination ia 
confined to Hie Ministerial Party and 
oartaia politicians. Mr. Ails hopes that 
fndta will not shape her policy ia regard 
to the supply of foodstuffs to Ceylon on 
Hm attitude of the Ceylon Ministers towards 
Indiana Ba hopes thet India would see 
that the needs of Ceylon in food are 
fulfilled Irrespective of Hie ludo-Ceylon 
dispute. 

BAN ON BMIGATION TO OBYLON 

“The Government of India have ant 
removed the baa on the e migratio n of 
Indian unskilled labourers to Oeyloa. 
They have only relaxed tbe baa to the 
extant of permitting the return to Ceylon 
Of Indian lahoareso already ia the bland 
who may earns to India on visits.” 


this was stated by Mr. K. S. Any, 
Member for Indians O v erse as , replying 
n i {& frfaf Oftntaftl JVfftmMr 

Be added: * r Thb was dene paroly hi in 
Interests of the Indian Ubouran ia Chytao,* 




MULTUM IN PARVO 

NCWS ♦ DCPARTMCNTAL ♦ NOTH 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

TBS INDIAN NAVY 

The need for a itrong Indian Nary 
waa stressed by Admiral Sir Herbert Fits- 
Herbert, Flag Officer, Oommanding Royal 
Indian Nary, at a Preae Conference held 
at Madraa on October 18. 

Wtonsvsr poedhle and praotioable, ships are being 
convoyed and protected bat we can never give toe 
protection 1 would like for toe tin pie r et e on 
that we have not got that protection to give, 
We have never had eoocghi and that ie the 
complaint. But I can tell you toe Royal Indian 
Navy it increasing in strength and one day, 
probably long after I have left it, will have 
enough ahigt. 1 can only expreat the hope that 
India wilt never be allowed to get into the elate 
of having practically no Navy at the waa before 
the war. Uy paternal view ie that after the war 
the authorities will not allow that (ituatioa to 
be repeated. India with tuoh a vaet tea b oa r d 
cannot be expected to get on without n Navy. 

Admiral Fits-Herbert antwerod questions 
ragaH in g reornitowt to the Navy. 
Reornitment, ha eaid, wae on an All-India 
bade, and bo waa glad to be able to any 
that they were attracting sn«oieot number 
of South I ndia? boye and men. He wae 
olao happy to aay that the South India 
ia proving a very good reoruit 

BAVARKAR'S CABLE TO CHOTOWO L 

Mr, V. D. Savarkar, Preaident of tho 
All-India Hindn-MatiaaaibfcR, in a telegram 
to Mr. Oborobill, aaya: 

The Sleda MajieceHha su asss d sd la prodaetag 
tttH—* ■*—~*~* on fondanMotnl points, namely, 
the t-r-q-ca recognition by the British PsrUe- 
meat of. India ac an jnde p on d en t nation, a 
National OoalMoa Govstmaettl daring war time 
leaving too Oommaodcr-ia-ChW free in military 
epeentomal matters ac too Allisd War Oot-><ti< 
dlctatcc and aU oo o et itat iaaal and eonteovcndal 
details to bo deci d e d by a poet-war All Party 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAT 

a B. ON THE FREEDOM OF INDIA 
Addreeaing a meeting at the Grand Hotel, 
(Mootto, presided over by the MtoropoStaai 
of India, Mr. C. Rajngopalaebari observed: 

I believe, and I have no doubt to my opinion, 
that at tbs end of this war, wo eaomt bo hiflt 
ee a subject nation by the British. Do net 
confuse this with the question of heeling the 
British. The British msy or may not to West- 
worthy, bat we shall be free. 1 have no dsobt 
fat my miad of this, and whether they am gsfog 
to give it freely or unwillingly makes no rlUTsicarn 
to us. At tbs oooelosion of tho war, I him no 
doubt in my mind that India will be free aad 
will not bo n subject nation under Britain even 
though Britain may ooetinuo to be ruled by 
people who do not want to giro Indie freidcm, 
even though Britain mny still have toe earns 
imperialist notions. .... 

There is a sort of oompleosney in toe IWthh 
i»H regarding the Japanese move towards India.. . 
This oompieoauoy ie dnmma aad fooMto. The 
tone that we have should bo devoted to forming 
a National Government at toe Centos and in 
preparing toe country, every provinm, dist ric t sod 
village for stubborn mister ns to too eggtomor. 


This dmtaad la ae r s p rmiotati vs of the Hindus, 

Mid t ms , Ot ri rtie m end otomt «e «y dw togj 
scold to nod consequently sodded to be men g nto e d 

as an AlUadhtNaHeoal Demand. _ 

In view of toe r e peat e d smers n ae s , toe Biltlto 
flesefmnmt toirald tmaafrn powtv, new that a to dies 


Ms. BEVIN ON BRITAIN'S OFFER 
The Minister of Labour, Mr. Ernest 
Bavin, made the following declaration:— 
Ws haws mads a liilermined and Bern aflat to 
India white I believe we can carry oat. lit 
spile of all opposition fat building op Indian 
freedo m , ws will oerry it out. India need not 
be afraid of Britain going took m tor wood 
when too war is over. I hope Indie will bo 
bonded over as a going eonetm, free from civilian 
dtonrtonts, crgsniecii by itself end c ar ri ed on 
under prayer conditions, I cm curious however, 
thM TtoAtto. thill ngoiifi in |1 m BritUt Qpmnom utllhe 

■i - ‘ 

Hon. ABTOB’B TRIBUTE TO INDIAN TROOTB 
Viaoonat Aster's son, h. Naval Lieute¬ 
nant the Him, William Waldorf Aster, 
homo on leave’ after three years' service 
in the Middle Bast, told his eoaatitaaata 
at Folbam: 

I WMl 0 MW 4rU| ||||4 |^| briiM 

amklam nltfttill atom Tmlian tMflflffi jUffi. Tb|m 
r immitotoTTl Tnsnrto if—hfn * ■ ” ^ ^ 

a wflpaffHI OOfDCMtNUp eNVUA UMB ffi#Q W 

own Was p s. After a hlghtond 




mmuMm IMO A* Mali Ai «i 
* toe to. tow. ^ todfato 
mso in the Wortd. . Yob stay i 
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FBOMUI1GATIOM O7 ORDINANCES 
Replying to supplemaoteries in the Central 
Legislative Aaaembly, Bir Bnltan Ahmed said 
that (lie Government of India had notbiof 
to do with the ptmuulgation of Ordinance*. 
That wae within the authority of the 
Governor-General. 

Sirdar Sant Singh: Baa the Government 
tendered advice to the Governor-General 
that the Booh reeenta the role by 
Ordkmnoee? 

Sir Saltan Ahmed: I am not sore 
about the reeentment. 

Sirdar Sant Bingh: Do they not feel it 
hsmiUating to themaelvee? (Laughter.) 
There wee no reply. 

Mr. Neogy: Ha* the Governor-General- 
in-Oouneii tendered advioe to the Governor- 
General that promulgation of Ordinanoaa 
daring the eeeeion of the Assembly wae 
undeairable f 

Sir Sultan Ahmed: No. 

Mr. Neogy: Why not? 

The Home Member later made a statement 
on the preeaot situation in the oountry. 

THE VICEROY'S COUNCIL 
The Secretary for India, Mr. Amery, 
was naked in the Oommons on October 15, 
if it wae p ro p o s ed to complete the Indian!- 
■ation of the Viodro/a Executive Oounoii 
by the appointment of Indiana to the 
three portfolio* Still held by Englishmen. 

Mr. Amery: No such change is at 
present contemplated. 

The Liberalite, Mr. Mender : Does Mr. 
Amery realise if he did take action on 
these Base, it would meet with a very large 
measure of *vv»oval among the Indians? 
Mo farther reply was given. 


febtJCAfi&NAt 
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PRIMARY KDWJATWR IV BOMBAY 

The most important work done by the 
Bombay Provincial Board of Primary 
Education in 1941-48, aoeording to the 
annual report, wae to submit to the 
Government a detailed saheme for the 
introduction of universe! oompalsory 
elementary eduoation. 

The Government bae directed that 
preference should be given to test-books 
containing lessons on the removal of 
untoudhability. As regards forest areas, 
the Government aooepted tits Board's 
recommendations of introducing a system 
of travelling teaohers, giving building 
grants tor constructing aheap thatbhed 
root huts in wbioh to hold schools, giving 
preference to persons born in forest areas 
in recruiting teaohers and making a 
minimum period of service in.a forest 
climate oompulsory for all teaohers. 

Da. WILLIAM SKINNER 

Dr. William Skinner, formerly Principal 
of tiie Madras Christian College, died in 
Aberdeen on August 86 at the age of 
88 . Dr. Skinner Joined the staff of the 
Christian OoUaga in 1884 and retired la 
1881. He is still remembered with leverenee 
by many of his former stu de n t s, with 
some of whom he was in regular 
oorrespondaaoe till the time of bis death. 

Ms. M. BtmtNASWAMY 

Mr. M. Botbnaewamy, O.X.H., has been 
appointed Vios-ObanooHor of the AnaamW 
University. He ha* taken change ef hi* 
new office from Catcher 18, 1841. 

Consequent on this, M. Bathnaewnmy 
retigned hie membership of the 
Madras Public Service* Oomm'seLoo and 
his reeSgoatiou Inn been aooepted by 
H. K. the Governor. 


S- H- tbs<Jov*rner-Gen#rai has given hie 
assent to the lodiaa Companies (Seeond 
dmenilmeet) tnt the Indian Bobber Control 
(Ttniperaiy .Amendment) Act, the Code ef 
QMH Proas iars (Amendment) Act, the Code 
of Oivti PraOedore (Seeond Amendment) 
Ant, the B—*Ung and Amending dot, and 
tbs Vtderad ffisgrp (Sapptsmoktary Powara) 
Aot r*oin% pa*sed by th* Central Assembly. 


i; mremm and own. Dvraxcs . 

. The GoveUment of Bengal hash, tt la 
learnt, tamed down the proposal of the 
CWontia University to Mate students sf 
allTHitftd adnoational institutions in Civil 

WS.O__ . .» 


Ia n Mtar to tim Univartity, Km 
Govammont stats that tbs tiroumstanose, 
al griisnt do hot warrant the. good tv 
organist snob training by' the Univoteitft 
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POUCH REPORTS 

Whether the diary reoordiog the speech 
of o Congressman, submitted bp ft Folio* 
Bub-Inspector to hl« superior offloor, oould 
bo oonsidsrod ft ‘privileged* document to 
moke ito prodnotion in ooort inexpedient 
for the pnrpoeee of examination wa* 
an important point of lav decided by 
Mr. B. Dayal, Seeeione Jndgo. Fyeabed, in 
aooepting tbe appeal id Mr. Avadeahwar 
Prasad Sinba, a Kisan leader of Patna, 
against bia oonviotion and sentence of one 
year'e & I. passed by the Bub-Divisional 
Officer, Arkarpnr, for an alleged objection¬ 
able apeeoh delivered by the appellant. 

She Jndge observed that the existence of 
that note bad a bearing on tbe question 
of the Sob-Inspector's presence at the 
meeting, and also on the nature of the 
apeeoh. Privilege was claimed for that 
note by* the Government pleader, on 
behalf of tbe Superintendent of Polioe, 
on tbe ground that it was a part of the 
confidential report vhioh the witneea waa 
bound to furnish to his superior offloer 
and it was not in the pnblio interest to 
disclose its contents. 

The Judge disagreeing with this elaim, 
held that no privilege is attached to 
any communication vhicb has been made 
public. She apeeoh was pnblio property, 
and, therefore, notes about it could not 
enjoy any privilege. 


uHomciAL HNQtrnuxa 
She following Press Note has been 
Issued by the Government of Bombay:— 
It has ooms to the notioe of the 
Government of Bombay that certain Bar 
AasecfsHowi in tbe province have set up 
oommitteoa to collect evidence regarding 
sxoessse. alleged to have been committed 
hr Government facials in dealing with 
with the pr ese n t 



adviced by the Dietrict 
persisting in eirti*** of 
kind. She Government now withaa 
It be be known generally that It will not 
of tridsoi ifitaft 
ib unub or iMlaal jUm aflUui kv 
Vtfp nr Bbr AbpQQittttiwi m* 
by any other b ow -o ffi cial 
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AM XhawiiANOff OAiB 

An important cnee under tbe Insursnoe 
Oompaniee Act, 1989, the first of its 
kind, concerning the liability of I u onm n o c 
Companies to invest a certain proportion 
of their funds in Government ana other 
approved eeouritiae wee dispoeed of by 
the Chief Jestioe and Mr. Justice Mania 
at the Bombay High Court. 

She oaae was filed ae a special one 
by agreement of the parties, hr the 
Superintendent of Insursnoe against tbe 
Nava Bharat Insurance Company Ltd., 
for a tone interpretation of Section 97 
(l) of the Aot. Shis Section requires 
every into ran oe company to invest not 
leas then 66 per cent, of the sum of flu 
amount of ito fiabilitiee to holders of 
life-policies in India, less tbe amount at 
tbe deposit required to bo kept with the 
Beeerve Bank of India under Section 7 
of the Aot and lose any amount duo to 
tbe insurer for loans granted. 

She question wae whether in eoaepating 
66 per cent, of tbs sum of tbe anMmat 
of the liabilities, tbe amount of doperit 
under Section 7 should be token into 
aooount or not. 

The plaintiff olafaned tint the amount 
of the deposit and loons should in the 
first instance be deducted from the 
amount of the liabilities, which left a 
balanoo of Bs. 1,81,170-6-0 by way at not 
liabilitiea and that 66 par cent, should ba 
computed on the said belt nos. On tbe 
other bend, tbe Company Uwt 

66 per eenk should be deducted In fee 
first instance from tbs gr«m liability to 
poiioy-holders, that is, from the earn at 
Be. 148,851-4-4. In ofeep wards, fee 
Company claimed that 66 per neat, should 
inoiuds the amount of tbe depaeit Mao, 
Tbs rsault at this nonlmisiui was 
th* plaintiff contended that tbs Company 
waa bound to in vast Ba. MJffl, white 
tbs Oempsay ooo tende d that it waa 
bound to invert Be. 1490 only. 

Giving judgment, thehr Latdtitipe baM 
in favour of tbe plaintiffs to fee offset 
m | ftpn rtmotlflB ot BmMbb |f t 

Um ABUml of ttA ffiffiMH * Mi Ml 

ww* mwu 

to be tahon into aeeenat in nnmpstiag 
H pee oent. of the e*m<at the e ssew et if 
the Oaawaap'e UabilMtee to heMiMt at 
nia.p..n f i f « fe iafffe 
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V. 8. INVESTMENTS 18 INDIA 


Ad official survey jost completed fa) 
Washington dieoloeea that the United 
Btetee' investment in. Indie in 1840 
reached nearly 49 million dollar*. 

About 18 or 19 million dollar! were 
invested in the distribution field, parti¬ 
cularly in United Btatea' petroleum 
companies. Twelve million to 18 million 
dollara represented email maanfaoturing 
enterpriaae euoh aa automobile aooeaaoriea 
and tyree, and an* approximately similar 
amount ia invested in assembly plants, 
particularly of automobiles. The remainder 
consisted of miscellaneous investments, 
including somewhat less than one million 
dollars in mining. The investments in 
1940 represented nearly an ioorease of 
80 million dollars over the figure for 
1986. Ia 1989, United States' investments 
ia India Mailed about 88 million dollars. 

Experts opine that the relatively large 
tnersnsa in investments in recent years is 
doeprincipally to the needs growing from 
India's own industrial development. It is 
aaifi that the balk of these investments 
are concentrated in large centres like 
Bombay, Calontta and Madras. It was 
stated- that -them is no official record at 
nor hsdfaeot' investments, snob as bonds 
■ad debantores, or of any Indian invsat> 
.manta, in the United States. 


WAS AMD INDIA’S TRAM! 

She Ittb Series of the publication 
" Statutory and other Notices issued by 
the Government of India «nd the Reserve 
Beak at India regarding matters' relating 
the tsndo aad aommeroe of Britbft 
in ocatnaetion with the ’ War" 
_ ' the purled Bsosmber 1, 1941, 
to Babrnasy itb 1848, has bean issatd 
hy tho Ebonomk Baanoroes Board, v> 
'Shis' pahttaation, which ia intended to 



WOMEN’S WHOM Bf WAS WORK 

■vary Hoard for thanamber of women 
Phoni ia iadnatue, and thn Women** 
Services, was brokao daring tbs fortnight 
sadad September d. Tbs totad ia the two 
waska was over 886,000. 

“Bearing in mind that a largo anmbor 
of thsM woman have (man persuaded to 
go to plaoes or undertake tasks, which, 
normally, they would not have dashed 
to undertake, the email percentage of 
complaints which reaoh the dally Press 
ia aa indication both of the core with 
which tha interviewing is dons and tha 
way in whioh the majority of the public 
faos up to the responsibilities of total 
wot," declared a Ministry of Labour 
spokesman. 


GEORGE GROSS FOR INDIAN WOMAN 
Begun Aabrafunniaa, wife of Mr. Muuefarr 
uddin, a Police Offloer, is the first woman- 
recipient of tire George Gross la India. 
The award has been made in recognition 
of her act of heroism in resening, at the 
risk of her life several woman tram tha 
tenama section of n local cinema when 
that thastn was involved in t fin six 
years ago. 

MARRIAGE BY TELEGRAM 
Mias Brna Berube of Loo Angelas gasped 
when ahe received a telegram on October fi 
whioh rend i M I brim yon Bnn Berebe 
to be my lawful wedded wifa from 
day forward. Antwerp Thn 
from Sergeant Stanley Cook, who is 
tbs United StatssfOroesin 
Promptly sfaeoabM back “I 
Stanley Oeok to he my lawful 
hnrimad from this day forward." 

• *•' . ...- i !" _■ ’V ■. 

WOMEirS APPEAL FOR NATIONAL P NOT f 

An appeal to the women of Beagal ti 
support the demand for nsiiowal unity 
. and to work for its aok le v em e nt islands' 
hr tbs Wesson's Hindu.Msilsns UhBp 
Onmmtttsi, Qslonttn. ■: -hy 

? the OommWiae Isris oeaftd^ * 
matpsign lor unity wfflmast 

.grid Sh M vWt^Wtwi _ 

ttt. SMit' ; «nr gnttm taflamon ... 

'• the fuWmtwt ef ehr ndWe eh 
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INDIAN PRMS AND 7BEKOOM KBOOOLB 

"A Free Prase ia m Important to tho 
people m to the Oovarnmant and tho 
way in whioh yon hare stood for that 
freedom, even some times at great risk 
and saerifloe, entitles yon to the oonntry’s 
regard and esteem," observed Ur. J. 
C. Betel rad, President of the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber, Bombay, entertaining 
the members of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors' Conference to tea on October 8. 

Ur. Betalrad added: “Yon represent 
a profession whioh has been and is 
playing no small part in the national 
straggle. Whatever be the stages of 
evolution we are going throngh, we are 
on onr way to self-government, whether 
the deolaration of Independence is made 
after the war or made here and now 
with a National Government for oarryiog 
on the interim administration. Yon have 
oontribnted to no small extent to the 
elucidation of all these discussions and to 
booking np yonr countrymen's efforts in 
this direction. Yon have kept op the 
prestige of tbe ooontry and helped to 
keep its flag flying not only here bnt in 
foreign countries also." 

Ur. K. Srinivasan, President of the 
Editors' Conference, thanked Ur. Setalvad 
in suitable terms. 

' NEW inXBUK DAILY FOR DELHI 

She Daily Dawn founded by Ur. U. 
A. Jinnah and edited by Ur. Potban 
Joseph, made its appearance at New 
Delhi on Ootobsr IS. 

Ur. Jinnah. in a m es sag e of greetings 
to the first isene, says: 1 She Down is 
intsnded faithfully, fearlessly and inde¬ 
pendently to mirror the views of Muslim 
India la ail its activities, eoonomio, 
educational, sooial. Its policy win, no 
doubt, be largely to advocate the cause 
of the Mussulmans • of India, to promote 
their solidarity, and therefore, to pro¬ 
pagate the policy and programme of the 
All-India Muslim lasagne. It will not 
neglect the cense and welfare of the 
peoples of this snb-oontiaeit generally, 
aoc heejtete to fight for independence 
lev aiL I should like to make tt User that 
Down has nothing to do with the All- 
India Mnellai bsagoe, nor will it hi 
way bo flaanced tram He (ash.* 
n 


Urn. AT.T.AW MtlW 

Premier Allah Bakab was removed from 
offloe by the Governor of B*nd, an 
Ootober 10,aa he “po longer p osassUefl tho 
Governor's confidence ”. It is understood 
that, before removal, Ur. Allah Be|fh 
refused to resign bis Premiership. 

The Governor invited Sir Ghulam H u ssei n 
Hidayatullah to form a Cabinet, and bo 
has aooepted tbe invitation. 

Ur. Allah Baksh was removed from 
offloe under Section 51 of the Government 
of India Act, 1985, which reads: 

The Governor'* Ministers then be ebons sad 
numnonsd by him, shell be sworn as mssabsm at 
the Cotoeil, end shall hold o&ee during hie 
pleasure. 

The other Uinisters, namely, Pir Blshl 
Bnx. Bai Saheb Goknldae, and Ur. Niohal- 
das Wasirini have submitted their resig- 
nations from Uinistersbips. 

Ur. Allah Baksh's dismissal was the subject 
of an interpellation in the House at 
Commons on October 16. Ur, Amery, 
replying to a question, recalled the 
communique issued by the Governor of 
Sind on Ootober 10, adding: 

I had, of ooorse, been consulted no the situation 
nested by the Premier's pah H oa t ton, made fat 
September, of bis letter to the Vioeroy and had 
agreed aa to tbe h ut ..v.priety, in the ught of it, 
of bis continuing in offloe. Bnt the fimu desiafon 
to dismtn him we* taken by the Go verno r, only 
after e personal discussion, whioh, owing to the 
Premier's ebeenoe from (W, oonld not tehe pleeo 
nntil Ootober 10. 

The Labourite, Ur. Sorensen, asked: 

Was the reason for the dismissal of tUs ntrMsnlsr 
Muslim Premier, the rstam of the titles aonferred 
upon him T 

Ur. Amery replied: 

No. That was an I n dication of Us ganeml 
attitude, whioh was one of dfaeet disapproval of 
the wi ss wm s taken by tho Government of India 
to m o to r s order in n gra ve crisis i 
I doo Ufl e aW oo, in Us pubiisbed i' 
with the attitude .of the “ 


KAO BAHADUR V. P. KENQN 

Bae Bahadur V. P. Menea has succeeded 
Ur. H. Y. Bodaon ae Baforaa Oomwlssloner 
to the Government of India. Mr. Menem 
hae beau connaetud with the Befarms 
Offloe sisee the time of the M outage- 
enquiry II years ago and has curved under 
various Batons Oammlaskmcra, 
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HEADACHES Al SYMPTOMS 


THDiai THAT BTOl ILL-HEALTH 


Many people think that heedaohe la 
disease. It la a mistake. Headaches an 
only symptoms of some other ailment. 
An American doctor who haa atodiad the 
subject for 10 yoan, aaya haadaohaa 
however bad they may be, ia never in 
the brain itaelf; for brain tisanes have no 
aenae of pain. On the other hand, the 
velna and arteriee oonneoted with it, the 
mambranea covering it and aome of the 
nervee of the head and neok are so 
sensitive that any dilatation or injury to 
them gives tormenting pain. The worst 
of tbeaa headaches is the variety that ia 
one-aided, known as migraine. Sufferers 
from this type of headaches cannot bear 
light Or sound. It ia due to a distension 
of blood vessels In the scalp and it has 
boon found that injeotiona of Vitamin B1 
haa given relief in some cases. It ia 
believed that beadaohea, that follow an 
excess of alooholio boot, high fever and 
other Undo of infections are due to 
distension of membranes of arteries. She 
popular headache drug aoetylaalieylio add 
which is sold under various trade names, 
does not cure the headache but ia only a 
pain-killer beeaoae it deadens the nerves. 

HYSTERICAL BLINDNESS 


Bvery eye specialist haa had oases of 
hyaterioal blindness to cope with, observes 
Dr. Edward Podolsky in the Eye, Bar, 
Woes and Throat Monthly. Always a 
thorough examination of the eyes revealed 
nothing organically wrong with them. A 
careful history did bring out the feet 
that the patient bad gone through some 
very unpleasant experience which left 
him blind, and constant w«u.y has kept 
him blind. 

Hypnosis and suggestion are very valuable 
pr oce d ures in many eases of hysterical 
hUndaaaa this b partioularly useful when 
IP operation can bo obtained. 

The most important Ming In such oases 
ta to restore the will to see. Onos this is 
SooompUshed the most stubborn oases or 
kHolim dot to mantel opaets eon be 
peoesss ig a long one, a groat 
m M aWtepoe b required, hut ths rssulb 
sto mm fltMfyfag. Hut as stays the 
MtvWMm In sash gaaas b to bn 
tin mii fees fifes Vopws, 


‘“You oan't bo healthy unless' you on 
happy," says Or. H. A. Clegg, in bb 
book, Bnuk Up Your Health, He points 
out that although the doctor —awo* 
administer happiness in doses three times 
a day in a wine-glass of water, be eon 
tell you that if you are miserable, db- 
oontented, bitter and envious, good health 
will not come your way for the asking. 
All these tbinga invite and bread ill- 
health. Henoe it behoves each genuine 
health-seeker to take stock of bis or her 
mental emotional equipment. 

VITAMIN C. FROM WALNUT SHELLS 

Walnuts may be one aooree of vitamin 0 
available to Sovbt Boiaia, as a result 
of experiments which ware reported 
suooeesfully recently. 

The Institute of Bio-Ohembtry' at Moeoow 
announced that the soft outer ehell of 
unripe welnuta contains a large eupply 
of tbb vitamin, which can be extracted 
and robbed of its bitterness and reduced 
to a vitamin oonoentrate. 

Since walnuts grow abundantly in Sovbt 
areas, tbs new process, described as slmpie, 
was expeoted to yield large Qeantttbs of 
vitamin C. 

ntOSTnrxM IN THE ARCTIC 


A number of British s ea m en have lost 
their limbs through frostbite after thab 
■hips had boon torpedoed in the Alette 
convoys to Russia. This was rsvealad In the 
Commons recently whsa the EarlteaMSrttew 
Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, 
Hr. Hoot Baker, said that bo hoped Hit 
now measures will prove bettor then to 
the post. A special eoit of rabberbed 
protective clothing b provided tor every 
seaman. Oil for massage b also provided 
hot seamen did not aways un de r sto o d its 
use. Those and other aspects of ArOtte 
dongors nrs under native nrnishleeathm. 


GOOD HEALTH f 

“ The ca lm beanty at a wall-OfAesfeL 
life" means te^Hh, sbenstli. aowsv sss& 
to tit* itHvUnrii iiril II ihi 
Hil iMI MkHsIm Ml otoMMptiMflfll 
Ifti asto Ummli I0 4II ttth ivtewlw 
ia oenfeot, 
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STANDARD SILVER RUFBBB 

By virtue of a notification iaaned on 
September 80 by the Oorernment of India, 
Plnanoe Department, George V and VI 
standard silver ropeee and balf-rnpeei will 
oeaee to be legal tender from May 1, 1948, 
although (bey will be aooepted at all 
Oorernment treaenriea, poet officer and 
railway etationa till October 81, 1948. 
Therefore, and ontil farther notioe, they 
will only be aooepted at the offloea of the 
Iaene Department of tbe Beserve Bank 
Of India in Bombay, Oalootta and Madrae. 

This marke tbe final stage in pursuance 
of the policy of the Oorernment of India 
progressirely to replace tbe standard 
silver ooin by the new ooin with the 
security edge in order to minimise the use 
of ailrer for ooinage purposes and to 
oheck counterfeiting. There are ample 
stocks of tbe new ooin. 

BBNBWAL or LOST P. 0. CASH CERTIFICATES 

A number of holders of Post Offloe Oaab 
Certificates are not aware of the procedure 
for obtaining a renewal of oertifioates whioh 
hare been lost or deatoyed. 

Under Buie 10 of Section VII of the 
Indian Post and Telegraph Guide, if a 
Cash Certificate is lost or destroyed, the 
investor will be entitled to a declaration 
from the Postal Audit Offloe on furnishing 
a statement in writing to the poet offloe 
in which it is at the time registered giving 
particulars of the Oaah Certificate and 
explaining how it was lost or destroyed. 
This declaration, for whioh a small fee is 
sharped, will be treated as equivalent to 
tbe orginal Cash Certificate for ail practical 
purposes. 

SAVINGS BAMS ACCOUNTS OF EVACUEES 

Borne eraoueee from Burma, Malaya 
and Singapore, it is learnt, bad presented 
their Post Offloe savings bank pass-books 
at the pest offloes ooaosmed for the 
transfer of their aooounte to India. These 
mm boohs have bean left with those offloes, 
though receipts have been obtained in Ban. 
At wee ia no peeaibUity new of getting 

-—mU) km AiMkl as 

kme^Lm rmA dkAUMtdAaJi ha 

mmm mmii fiulrkflll fffBIMB PI 

aooordanoe witii inetraotioBe al r e ady leaned. 
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bmbbvation or nun 

That the Bail way autboritiee cannot 
make effective the reservation of cento 
for anyone, ae the law etande to-day, 
was the decision given by two fudges 
reoentiy aooording to tbe ffin dtut i m 
Tunes Weekly. 

The decision was given in a Govern¬ 
ment appeal before the Chief Jostieo and 
Mr. Joetioe Wassoodev at the Bombay 
High Court, against the soquittai of 
Sardar Mohammad Aurangsohkhan, MJU., 
and an advooate practising at Peshawar, 
onder tbe Railways Art. 

It seemed to bis lordship onrions that 
there was no provi«io« in tbe Act, and 
notiiing in the rales expressly a 

railway oompany to reserve either oomport- 
msots or seats. No doubt the fart that 
Section 108 imposed a penalty for entering 
a compartment, w*>M» was reserved, 
implied that the railway company had 
power to reserve a oompartment. But 
tbe power to punish tor broeoh of any 
of the regulations or arrangements made 
by a railway oompany formed no put of 
the general powers of suoh oompany and 
must be conferred by the Statute or 
Statutes either by e xpress words or 
necessary implication. 

MILITARY CONTROL OF RAILWAYS 

Employment of members of Bis MajMy’a 
forces in the working and management of 
railways is provided tor an Ordinance 
published on October 8. 

The Ordinanoe lays down that if at 
any time the whola of the working, 
management and m a i ntena nc e of a railway 
or of a •pw«i<'« portion or eaotion of a 
railway is assumed by tin military 
authorities, the Central Government may 
notify the fort of anoh in 

the "ffioial Gaeotto and thereupon, so tong 
as suoh assumption oontitmes, tbe ladiaa 
Railways Art shall oeaee to b« appUoable 
to the railway or the portion or section 
oonoarnod. 

BONAFIDK TRAVXLUHM. 

She District Magistrals of Patna has 

travslisrs on railways no longer aeedte 
obtain permits tehn they etn timet off 
tite railways. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS Of JAINA SACRED BOOKS 
Dimming his impressions of variant 
espeete of Indian pointing and aoolptnro 
in the MakaBodhi Journal, Sree Bobooi 
Ohara Low daaoribao the development of 
mannaoript illustrations. He says: 

The iilaatrotion of monoaoript ia o form 
of ert which mnat hove been in eziatenoe 
in Indio from early times. Apparently 
the earliest surviving examples are 
miniatare on polm-leovee illaatroting 
Buddhist manuscripts, ohiefly the Frejno 
Paromito from Bengal and Nepal, whioh 
carry on, aa 1 have said above on a very 
miniature ante, the tradition of line and 
colour of Ajanta, and the palm-leaf 
miniatures illustrating the Jaina Saored 
Books, the Kalpa Sutra and Kalakaoharya 
Hath a. 

TAGORE’S PORTRAIT TO CHINA 
A life-sire portrait of the late Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore was presented to 
National Government of China through 
She Chinese Consul-General, Dr. 0. J, Pao, 
at a meeting at the Drabhanga building 
of Oaloutta University on September 27. 
The Hon. Dr. Shyampraaad Mukherjee, 
Bengal Finance Minister, presided. 


WAR AND INDIAN CRICKET 

" English cricketers have soak happy 
memories, not only of their visite to your 
country but of your visite to England, 
that any news cl your doings would he 
moat welcome,” says Sir Pelham Warner, 
Deputy Secretary of the Marylabone Cricket 
Club, in a letter to Mr. JL S. Range Bao, 
Honorary Secretary of the Beard of Control 
for Cricket in India. 

Sir Pelham says: "The war has, of 
oourse, put a stop to the dose and happy 
relations whioh used to exist between 
your Board and the M. 0. 0., but I am 
instructed by the Committee of the M. C. C. 
to say bow anxious they are to keep ao 
far as is possible in these days in the 
olosest possible touoh with you. 

We hope that the time may not be 
far distant when international* cricket ia 
again resumed, hat meanwhile we should 
be very glad to hear any news of your 
orieket and erioketers. If, therefore, your 
Board could kindly see their way to 
writing to us from time to time, we 
should be very grateful.” 

BOMBAY TABLE-TENNIS CHAMPIONS™" 


Dr. Abendranath Tagore unveiled the 
po. trait. The Mayor of Caloutta, Mr. Hem 
Chandra Neeakar, Dr. Mukherjee and 
Sir Arthur Moore spoke. Dr. C. J. Pao, 
said the portrait would be amt by air to 
Chungking where his countrymen wan 
waiting to receive it. 

STATUE TO SON YAT SEN 

Plane have been outlined for the 
erection la Washington of a statue to 
Sun Yet Ben, founder of the Chinees 
Republic, from the proceeds of a film 
baaed on his life. The Chinese 
tmhassslnr, Dr. Wei. who attended the 
mustiianae, said: M The statue ha a 


the Maadahin 

rfBnrSma and 


The Bombay Provincial Table-Tenuis 
Championships played at the St. Xavier's 
College Hall came to a suooessful dose 
when the remaining three Inals ware 
deoided. 

U. M. Chandarana, Bombay's champion, 
soorod a sensational victory avar 
Y. Sivamunan, the AU-ladia champion, in 
the Men’s Singles Anal ia three straight 
games. Playing brilliantly thronghnut, 
Chandarana displayed impregnable defonee, 
returning Bivaraman’s fiercest drives with 
moh coolness that tba AlMndia cha m pion 
began to lose confidence. Though ho stayed 
hie usual game pf .hard driving, the 
uausl aooaraoy left him and ha o cn esle d 
the third mm at 
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Completion of the giant 800-inoh Mount 
Falomar telescope, which will increase the 
visible nniTsrse eight-fold, has been post¬ 
poned for the duration beoaose the 
neoossary toohnioiane have been transferred 
to military work. 

A year ego, one ont of four phyeloiste 
was working on military problems. Today, 
nearly three ont of font are engaged in 
war work. 

" The need for physiolste," says Director 
Henry Askew Barton of the Amerioan 
Institute of Physios, “in all war work is 
growing at a rate of between 1,500 and 
9,000 a year, yet the schools are not 
turning ont more than 500. The last 
war pat ohemistry on the map. This is 

a war of physios.” 

• 

NEW BRITISH GUN 

The British Army’s latest gnn which 
is a eix-ponnder has passed its moat 
vital test with ease, winning the whole¬ 
hearted confidence of the men who 
handle it. The gnn is oompaot and 
sotMently light for easy handling. It is 
aoonrate and nan traverse the worst 
conn try on its large robber tyres. Eighty 
par oent of hits is usual even at a range 
of 1,000 yards. The gnn has a free 
tr av er s e within a wide are. The production 
rate Is more than steady. 

8m 0. V. RAMAN 

It is learnt that the Phyeioal Society 
of China has conferred open Sir O. V. 
Bantu, honorary Membership of the 
Society and sent him an illuminating 
diploma of membership in the Ohineae 
language. The Soeiety appears to have 
informed Mm that the election is intend¬ 
ed to convey even mom thu the recogni¬ 
tion of hie emiaenoe in eotenoe. 
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Agrfoaltoral Experiment Station 
gfta the toUowtag (mania for 
gw go *otw m toooht mix l Ok 
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Do yon know that Indio ranks third 
among the thirty-one feature piaesre- 
producing countries of the world f 

Wall, it is so, with gagon ooming Irst 
and the Baited States a otaeo ogomh 
Oermwy. England, Praoee ood Boohs 
come only aext in order, aoonrding to 
statietioe compiled op to 1988. 

Do yon know that in the year 1981, 
there was only Me picture prodsosd ip 
Tamil and ms in Telugof 

These facte, besides a great deal of Mete 
and figures relating to pictures produatd 
in India or imported into tho omoky, 
as well ee to other aspects of the motion 
picture industry, vis., information about 
the 1,889 permanent Cinema Theatres, a 
summary of the taxes paid by the film 
industry, Acte, rales and mgolotioap 
relating to the Motion Pictures, informa¬ 
tion regarding trade organisations ftHfag 
in India and Burma, end each other 
information useful to the film trade am 
set out all eopiouely in the Motion P t rt nrs 
Year Book of India. 

BLUR-PRINTING A DREAM 

Technical experts who design H oll y wo o d 
stage effects with acknowledged oeeumoy, 
reached new heights when they acftmlly 
blue-printed a dream. Oedrio Gibbons, the 
art dueotor, admitted that It wac hie fleet 
work of that nature, and added that it 
was mom oomplieatod by r ea s on of tho 
fut that it was a nightmare. 

The soene was oonstraoted for "Tho 
Feminine Touch ”, M.-O.-M.’e Remedy of 
matrimonial jealousy and romance in 
whloh Bosalind Bussell has the dream. 
The set was 100 bet in length and 
resembled nothing mom than one of those 
fantostio tunnels in a Ooney Island 
pleasure ride. 

Actually the soene Is supposed to port¬ 
ray a street, hot no thoroughfare in the 
world r ese mbl es ik Tho d m a m st reet da 
peopled with weird ehamotgm in various 
stages of drees and undress. 

gmurtmirg wows tm r, a, a. 

Bm edueatWnal and pmgogltndo 
potsotioUtiss of Hms are htg fhgg 
itlHnort b tho mmtkrn JUm cmJbmsm. 

ttontMMh W Bstdoettao Ohjtf 
of tin Mo Advisory Baaed, 
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FOR-WAB AUTOKOBILB8 

Bow will the post-war automobiles 
look like? 

Awodki to on American paper, the 
DoHo it automobile manufacturers ere now 
piaaaiog the eer of the fatal*. 

Scheduled to eppeer eboat e year after 
war's end, the new ears will be stream¬ 
lined Into ladybug-lika lamps. Using 
ilamlnium, magnesium and other feather¬ 
weight metals, they will weigh 1,900 lb. 
(9,700 to 4.9001b. now). Aviation petrol 
will Fewer light-weight engines, mounted 
in toe tear. Wheels will be smaller 
(lito. and less) to save rubber and 
permit a lower centre of gravity. 
Bodies will be of plastic, and tops 
will be of transparent plastio such as 
is now used on bomber noses. Tbs 
best featare of all is that the prioes 
WW he as low as $400. 

HO EXTRA REGISTRATION EBB FOB BUSES 

Oertain buses, for which a registration 
fee of Ba.' 16 is paid, are not capable 
of carrying the extra load of standing 
p as sengers , permissible under the existing 
orders without changing tyre equipment. 
The change increases the laden weight in 
oertain oases making the vehicle a heavy 
transport vebiole, for which a registration 
fee of Ba. 89 is payable. 

She Government of Madras have directed 
that the extra registration fee should not 
be levied in snob cases. If, howsver, the 
nniaden weight is incrsased by ovsr two 
psr oent, a lee of Bs. 9 prescribed in 
tftf Madras Motor Vehicles rules will be 
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edict that the 
vrtloK 

1. most hot exceed 86- milao 
pain of severe penalties, 
abort one of the most drastic 
in American Ufa imegiBebfa. 
>M' tm w ga e rtsr of a eentnry or more 



WARNING ABOUT ENEMY PLANES 

Show are 4 types of signals dadoed an:-** 
1. Grey Signal; 

9. Yellow Signal. 

8. Bed Signal. 

4. Green ffignal. 

Grey Signal.—This is information rooeived 
by district authorities from other districts 
informing them that enemy planes have 
been sighted far off. This warning dose 
not indicate whether the planes are Htyiy 
to approaoh the area or not. 

Yellow Signal-— 1 This msssage is sent 
out to Polios, Fire 8ervioe and A. B. P. 
head-quarters when enemy plane move¬ 
ments are uncertain. There is no definite 
possibility that the planes would be over 
the area. This information is *eonveyad 
to the Wardens so that they may bo on 
the alert. It is just possible that after 
an Yellow warning no raid may ooour. 
The puhlio will not know of this. 

Rtd Signal.—When the enemy pianos 
get near and the city is really within 
their bombing range, the red signal 
alert warning is given. The sirens soar 
up, shriek and fall. This wailing aemnd 
continues for two minutes as explained 
above, and the whole orgpaiaattan gate 
into work. On hearing this, A. B.P. 
volunteers wfil take their poets of datfae 
and the pubUo wM take oovsr. 

Green Signal—When the raiders 
passed, an All Clear, fa given. The 
or hooter shrieks steadily at a high 
far two minutes. The wardens 
this signal by ringing band-beth. 

urnra v RAXGANATBAX / 

11 fa announced by Air 
that SqaadrOn ' 

woe killod ia a flying 
in India on October 8 last. 
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99m problems of the Indian Glass 
Industry won diaoaiMd at a oonferenoc 
of |lan mannfaotnrsra of Bengal, held at 
the Calcutta Corporation Commeroial 
Unaeom. 

Dr. M. N. Saha, Member of the Board 
of Bdentido Beaearoh of the Government 
of India and of the Committee for the 
Central Giaet Beaearoh Institute, aaid the 
Board waa oonaidering a proposal to 
eetablieh enoh an inatitnte and certain 
fanda might he available from the allot¬ 
ments made to the Board if the idea 
ia frnotifled. He wanted the opinion of 
glaaa manufacturers as to whether they 
deaired the starting of snch a Central 
Giasa Institute. 

Owing to war conditions, Dr. Saha 
said, the. Indian glass industry - was now 
able to make some money. The problem 
the industry had to taokle, however, was 
whether after the return of peace it 
oonld successfully compete with cheap 
exports from Europe and Japan and 
whether their financial oondition, organis¬ 
ation and scientific knowledge were snch 
aa would enable them to face competition. 

The Conference welcomed ths proposal 
to establish a Central Glass Institute 
and felt that it would materially help 
thorn both during the war and ia the 
poet-war period. 


BOOTH INDIAN INDCBTRIM 

.Southern hue bean l t # »g that 
hgr industries are being neglected by the 
Supply Department. It W clear, however, 
front a etatoment made by the Ooatrollor 
of Snppliao at a rooeat meeting of the 
Madras Provinoia! War Sopplies Advisory 
Committee that there aro no longer 
eerioue grounds for complaint. Orders to 
Urn total nine of'over Be. I scores wan 
Maned ia Booth India in July and Aunah 
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In a year American yards have built 
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A Prase note of the Agricultural Dspart- 
ment gives the following snggsetleai to 
in cr ease the fertility of the soil. 

1. Improve the quality and qoaaUty 
of cattle manure. This fat beet aohisvod 
by sticking on to the principle that you 
pot book into your land, aa far as 
possible, every drop of cattle urine, ovary 
chip of cattle dung and every bit of 
organic matter. 


A Increase the organic content of 
the land. This can be done not only by 
the application of cattle manure bat by 
raising green manure mops in wet and 
garden lands in rotation with tike aaOal 
u.op and ploughing them ia titu. If the 
latter operation is not possible on aoaount 
of the land having become dry, the amp 
can be cat, composted and applied later. 
Every bit of organic matter, soft or hard, 
should be composted, leiante hones being 
spent on this work. It ia wise to sot 
apart cattle manure and farm compost 
to the dry lands and mana ge with groan 
manure oropa and concentrated manure 
ia wet and garden lands. * 
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8. Proteat your surface 
erosion. This is particularly „„ 
your dry lands. Bond fanning, 
ploughing, sowing in strips with 

growing and spreading o.ops and_ 

tion of deled writes for excess water to 


soil mvBsnoATioir if send 


An investigation scheme to dstermins 
the soil and sub-aoB conditions in tin 
Lloyd Barrage Bono has been approved 
by the Imperial Cornell of Agrteoitnmi 


Sind, have boon eotebUsbad Itag tiw gn t nem 
already over gjMQ seB samples base 
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BASIC BATES 07 WAGES 

In their Press Communique dated the 
6th August 1988, the Government of Uadras, 
while fixing the rates of wages for spinners 
in the 'textile mills at Coimbatore, did not 
recommend a minimnm wage for donbling 
tenters for adoption by employers. They 
observe that it is only in a few mills that 
the process of donbling is being carried 
on and that there is no uniformity in the 
payment of wages to these workers. 

The Government now recommend that 
the basic rates of wages for the donbling 
tenters in the textile mills at Coimbatore, 
be fixed at one rupee less per month than 
that paid to a spinner attending to the 
same number of spindles. 

RAILWAY EMPLOnstsS' REQUESTS 

Resolutions requesting the railway 
authorities to make arrangements for the 
education of the children of railway 
employees, not to transfer low-paid employees 
too often, to make advance payments from 
provident funds for the porofaase of essential 
commodities, and not to stop the dearness 
allowance to employees who were siok or 
were proceeding on leave, were passed at 
a meeting of the Villupuram branch 
of South Indian Railway Labour Union 
held recently. 

HOURS 07 EMPLOYMENT 

Power to suspend the rules restricting 
the hours of employment of railway 
servants is given to the Central Government 
in an Ordinance issued on August 81. 

The Ordinance also provides that any 
railway servant employed for more hours 
in any work than the number of hours 
permitted under the Indian Railways 
Aot shall be paid for overtime at not less 
than one and a half times his ordinary 
rate of pay. 

INDIAN LABOUR DELEGATION 

To ancon rags friendly contacts between 
India and Russia, the Government of 
India are examining a proposal to send 
to Russia a delegation of Indian labour 
Isa dirt who Will study labour conditions 
in the lessons learnt there oan profitably 
bo appUsd in India. A similar delegation 
of Soviet labour leaders may visit India, 


STUDY 07 ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 

The need for a much greater study of 
the Eastern langoages, particularly those 
of India, was stressed by the Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Amery, speaking 
at a joint meeting of the East India 
Association and the Royal Empire Boolety, 
London, on October IS. Whether from 
the trade point of view or the more 
important aspect, namely, international 
understanding, a study of these languages 
was important, he said. Mr. Amery added: 

" I hope that after this war, we shall 
think of these matters in a different 
spirit from that of the rather materialistic 
19th centnry.” 

Lord Hailey said that he thonght the 
time had come when Oriental stndiea 
should be reorganised on a wider basis. 
British rotations with India wopld have 
benefited if part of the time devoted to 
Classical studies had been given to 
Oriental languages. “ Our politioal relations 
with India, Burma and Ceylon," he 
oontinued, "have greatly obanged or will 
inevitably change and the loosening of 
politioal ties makes the substitution of 
oultnral links even more necessary.” The 
same, he concluded, applied to the 
development of friendship with China. 

INDIA'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE LEAGUE 

The Pnblio Accounts Committee at its Iaat 
meeting in Mew Delhi that India’s contribu¬ 
tion to the Leegue of Nations in 1940-41 
amounted to Bs. 9,41,000 against Be. 7,60,000 
in the previous yew. Although owing 
to the greatly curtailed activities of the 
League, its total expenditure has beau 
considerably reduced. India's share of 
this expenditure hag gone up, aa the 
effective membership of the League has 
fallen on aooonnt of the war, and the 
total expenditure has consequently now 
to he shared by a much smaller number 
of countries. India now contributes about 
a tenth of the total expenses of the League. 

RAO RAJA 07 WAR 

She Ran Bafh of Bikes, who after hie 
dispute with the Maharaja of Jaipur In 
1996 was prohibited entry into Me thUum 
ngd was living In peUM. bas been permitted 
to resume residence in Biker, 
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WHAT I CHERISH MOST 

Bx The Rt. Bon. Ob. V. B. SRINIVASA 8A8TRI, F.c., c.h. 


W HAT I oherish most is not neoes- 
ssrily wbat I porsoe moat. The 
distinction is important. It is the hiatus 
between profession and praotioe, between 
the ideals to whioh one pays homage 
and one's actual oonduot. This hiatus is 
often the result of hypoorisy. Bat even 
when it ii not so, it is not a matter of 
indifference to a genuine man, but one 
of grief and humiliation. Still ideals 
cannot be dismissed as embarrassing or 
burdensome; they are indispensable. One 
mast hare a dear perception of the best 
that one would attain, or one’s life would 
be an ntter waste. I am now arrived at 
a stage when long and varied experience 
enables me to state the Qualities, things 
or institutions that, during the greater 
part of my aotive life, have commanded 
my admiration, and inspired my oonscious 
endeavour. I request listeners to be good 
enough to extend their sympathy and 
understanding when they hear of the 
lights that have guided me as 
man, as 'teacher and as politician. 

She elders of Our race have left us 
proverbs, maxima and preoapte by whioh 
to regulate our stops in the journey of 
life. Bach man haa a selection of these 
to whioh he tome by habit. Faith, hope 
and charity, charity the greatest of the 
three, appeal to a certain class of p eo pl e. 
Others, philosophically disposed, look upon 


truth, beauty and goodness as the values 
whioh remain in the ultimate analysis. 

The highest ethioal concepts of the 
Aryan people are the twin abstractions, 
truth and duty. To bring them to the 
oonorete sphere, an old writer declares, 
as the cream of the teachings of Hie 
Bastras, that to do good to others is 
virtue and to do evil to others is sin. 
In spite of the modern education 
that I have received, instinct draws me 
to our own categories. Truth, justice, 
benevolence form my triad. Benevolence, 
as I understand it, includes kindness to 
all life and what in our cote is called 
kahama, one word for the negative virtue 
of forbearance and the positive virtue of 
forgiveness together. My lapses, alas, from 
these and other virtues have been many 
and serious. In all humility, however, 
I may claim that I have watched my Self 
narrowly and at every fall brought myself 
before the judgment of my conscience 
whioh in consequence retains its sensitive* 
ness and power to punish. 

For nearly twenty years I taught boys, 
loving and loved in return. When, after 
twenty-eight years of political work, I 
returned to education, I might have 
confined myself to the administrative 
site, bnt took part in the actual 
instruction. This I did because I found 
happiness in it Our lawgivers of old 
were wise to ordain that it was the 
duty of a Brahmans to learn and than 
to taaeh, to learn in order to teach and 
to teach in order to leaps, mo de rn 
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conditions do not tolerate oaste and ite 
monopolies, and the high calling o( the 
edaoator is open to all. Blessed are they 
that enter the profession and feel its 
joys. Not all are so blessed. The 
supreme test is, are yon unhappy when 
yon ban no longer teach? Do yoa seek 
opportunities of teaching even when yon 
need not teach? Having learned some 
things of use and picked np experience 
in different parts of the world, I feel 
I should be a despicable raiser of know¬ 
ledge if 1 passed away withont imparting 
it all to those who conld profit by it. 
Satirists of all ages have sharpened their 
pen and their tongue on the pedagogue 
who can never forget that he is a 
pedagogue, but must scold and labour 
the obvious even before his equals 
and superiors. Leave these to their 
fate. But is not the man blame¬ 
worthy who, having gathered wisdom 
from society, fails to return it to sooiety 
with snoh addition as may be possible 
to him? In the long Btory of our 
culture, men and women have crowded 
at the feet of sages ripe in years and lore 
of books and never missed the spiritual 
sustenance that they sought. Often it 
was a set discourse which the questions 
evoked. But quite as often they had 
informal and scattered talk, but it was 
no less profitable. An old saw recommends 
you to resort to learned men at all times. 
What if they do not deliver prepared 
lectures ? Even their random talk will 
be rich with learning and guidance. 

Two oorollaries of this duty must be 
mentioned in this place. One is the need 
of reading and adding to your knowledge. 
No man's conversation is worth anything 
if he is not in touch with the events 
round him and if he does not keep 
abreast of the movement of thought and 
opinion. Also let every teacher of the 
young remember always that they learn 
largely through imitation, that imitation 
is unoonscions as well as oonsoious, and 
that it is, therefore, ineumbent on him, 

for the sake of his pnpils as muoh as 

for bis own, to set a good example in 

all respeots. Among us now, while public 
life is in tiie pangs of growth and we 

are learning the ways of democracy, a 
model oitigea is worth a library of civics. 


This fact lays an obvious obligation on 
the schoolmaster and the professor to 
take an honourable part in the duties 
of citisenship. 

All through my poblie life, whether as 
teacher or subsequently as politician, a 
noble vision has shed its lustre on my 
path. Pray do not consider this as 
propaganda or as oontroversy. it is a 
sober statement of conviotion. The 
pioneers of the political movement of oar 
country, going back to the days before 
the National Congress, dreamed of a 
united India and a suited Indian people. 
Sometimes they called them a nation, 
sometimes they called them a nationality; 
but always they oonoeived of them as 
one whole. They knew that Asoka and 
Akbar had dreamed the great dream, 
and hoped that it could be realised 
under the mgis of Britain. When I was 
a lad at school, Surendra Nath Banerjea 
thundered forth the evolution of the Indian 
nation and made the names of Maxsini, 
Cavour and Garibaldi familiar to our ears. 
In the west, Ranade enforced the same 
lesson from the press and the platform, 
showing bow the different cultures that 
had been thrown together, Hindu, Moslem, 
Sikh, Pars! and Christian, were blending 
gradually to form one rich composite 
Indian culture, how furthermore this 
prooess of amalgamation was going forward 
to its consummation through peaoefol and 
constitutional means, and how patriots 
should devote themselves to this great 
purpose in a spirit of saorifioe and suffering. 
I taught this doctrine to thousands. of 
students. The thooght of two or more 
Indies makes me mad. I cannot boar to 
hear of it. Tell me, dear friends, don’t 
you feel elated and buoyed up whan yon 
see in your mind's eye the Prime Minister 
of India, drawing himself np to fall 
height at the Counoll-table of the Britannio 
Commonwealth or at'that of the fotnre 
world-order and speaking in the name 
of 880 millions with a voioe and authority 
equal to that of Winston Churchill or 
Vield-Marshal Smuts? Before my dap 
is done, I trust fervidly and devoutly, 
tiie ideal of a united Indian nation that 
I have always cherished will be plaoed 
beyond all dangers! Bn w tml TM, Jfadsss, 
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before the judgment of my conscience 
whioh in consequence retains its sensitive* 
ness and power to punish. 

For nearly twenty years I taught boys, 
loving and loved in return. When, after 
twenty-eight years of political work, I 
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conditions do not tolerate oaste and ite 
monopolies, and the high calling o( the 
edaoator is open to all. Blessed are they 
that enter the profession and feel its 
joys. Not all are so blessed. The 
supreme test is, are yon unhappy when 
yon ban no longer teach? Do yoa seek 
opportunities of teaching even when yon 
need not teach? Having learned some 
things of use and picked np experience 
in different parts of the world, I feel 
I should be a despicable raiser of know¬ 
ledge if 1 passed away withont imparting 
it all to those who conld profit by it. 
Satirists of all ages have sharpened their 
pen and their tongue on the pedagogue 
who can never forget that he is a 
pedagogue, but must scold and labour 
the obvious even before his equals 
and superiors. Leave these to their 
fate. But is not the man blame¬ 
worthy who, having gathered wisdom 
from society, fails to return it to sooiety 
with snoh addition as may be possible 
to him? In the long Btory of our 
culture, men and women have crowded 
at the feet of sages ripe in years and lore 
of books and never missed the spiritual 
sustenance that they sought. Often it 
was a set discourse which the questions 
evoked. But quite as often they had 
informal and scattered talk, but it was 
no less profitable. An old saw recommends 
you to resort to learned men at all times. 
What if they do not deliver prepared 
lectures ? Even their random talk will 
be rich with learning and guidance. 

Two oorollaries of this duty must be 
mentioned in this place. One is the need 
of reading and adding to your knowledge. 
No man's conversation is worth anything 
if he is not in touch with the events 
round him and if he does not keep 
abreast of the movement of thought and 
opinion. Also let every teacher of the 
young remember always that they learn 
largely through imitation, that imitation 
is unoonscions as well as oonsoious, and 
that it is, therefore, ineumbent on him, 

for the sake of his pnpils as muoh as 

for bis own, to set a good example in 

all respeots. Among us now, while public 
life is in tiie pangs of growth and we 

are learning the ways of democracy, a 
model oitigea is worth a library of civics. 


This fact lays an obvious obligation on 
the schoolmaster and the professor to 
take an honourable part in the duties 
of citisenship. 

All through my poblie life, whether as 
teacher or subsequently as politician, a 
noble vision has shed its lustre on my 
path. Pray do not consider this as 
propaganda or as oontroversy. it is a 
sober statement of conviotion. The 
pioneers of the political movement of oar 
country, going back to the days before 
the National Congress, dreamed of a 
united India and a suited Indian people. 
Sometimes they called them a nation, 
sometimes they called them a nationality; 
but always they oonoeived of them as 
one whole. They knew that Asoka and 
Akbar had dreamed the great dream, 
and hoped that it could be realised 
under the mgis of Britain. When I was 
a lad at school, Surendra Nath Banerjea 
thundered forth the evolution of the Indian 
nation and made the names of Maxsini, 
Cavour and Garibaldi familiar to our ears. 
In the west, Ranade enforced the same 
lesson from the press and the platform, 
showing bow the different cultures that 
had been thrown together, Hindu, Moslem, 
Sikh, Pars! and Christian, were blending 
gradually to form one rich composite 
Indian culture, how furthermore this 
prooess of amalgamation was going forward 
to its consummation through peaoefol and 
constitutional means, and how patriots 
should devote themselves to this great 
purpose in a spirit of saorifioe and suffering. 
I taught this doctrine to thousands. of 
students. The thooght of two or more 
Indies makes me mad. I cannot boar to 
hear of it. Tell me, dear friends, don’t 
you feel elated and buoyed up whan yon 
see in your mind's eye the Prime Minister 
of India, drawing himself np to fall 
height at the Counoll-table of the Britannio 
Commonwealth or at'that of the fotnre 
world-order and speaking in the name 
of 880 millions with a voioe and authority 
equal to that of Winston Churchill or 
Vield-Marshal Smuts? Before my dap 
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tiie ideal of a united Indian nation that 
I have always cherished will be plaoed 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NUMBER SEVEN 

By Mb. B. J. WADIA, m.a., ll.b., bab^-at-law 
{Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University) 


W HIN one’s attention ia daily abaorbed 
by the newa of big events in a tragic 
and diaordered world, it ia refreahiog to 
think at timea aboot matters oomparatively 
leaa important and leaa absorbing. The 
number " fire” baa oome into prominence of 
late in tbe oft-quoted phrase "Fifth Column". 
Fire and ite multiples are baaio numbers. We 
hare also fire Continents and fire Oceana, 
and a part of this country ia the old land of 
the five Birera. It moat similarly hare 
atruok many that “ Seven ” ia also a peculiar 
number. Apart from its use in the multipli¬ 
cation table, it haa bad a special significance 
throughout the pagea of biatory. It haa 
exercised a wide influence over human 
calculations. Some oall it even a sacred 
number. Many instances ooour in the 
Bible of its mystical use. The Pharaoh 
dreamt of seven fat oxen and seven lean 
ones as the respective symbols of plenty 
and soaroity. In the book of "Proverbs" 
it is written that wisdom “has hewn out 
her seven pillars”, from whioh the late 
T. E. Lawrence probably took tbe title of 
his famous book : “ The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom.” Elisha sent Naaman to wash 
in the Jordan seven times, and Elijah 
sent his servant seven times to look for 
rain. We also read about the seven 
devils whioh were cast out of Hary 
Magdalene, tbe eeven oandlestioks of the 
tabernacle mentioned in " Bwodus ," and 
tbe seven lamps of tbe " Apocalypse ’’. 
Seven was a saored number among the 
ancient Assyrians and Babylonians. As 
reoorded in tbe " Genesis ", it took seven 
days to create the world, though the 
seventh was really tbe day of rest. 

The ndmber seven ie still more familiar 
to us in tbe days of the week. The 
seven days’ week is' a very old institution. 
When the Romans adopted it, they called 
some of tbe days after the names of the 
gods of Greece, whioh are also the names 
of tbe planets. In later times the Saxons 
substituted their gods for the Greek gods. 
Sunday and Monday are oalled after the 
sun and the moon. Tuesday, correspond¬ 
ing to the day of Mars ia the time of 
the Remans, was oalled by the Sanaa 


after the god Tiw; and tbe days named 
after Mercury, Jove, Venus and Saturn, 
were oalled after Woden, Thor, Frigg and 
Saturn, from whom the present names 
are derived. In France, they still keep 
tbe Latin names. These names are also 
used in some legislative documents; but 
the number was always seven. 

There were also tbe seven wonders of 
the anoient world. Of these one still 
remains, the Pyramids of Egypt, and they 
will remain a wonder for all time. Greece 
had her seven sages, but very little is 
known of them except Solon, the famous 
law-giver. They are the reputed authors 
of several maxims of practical sagaoity. 
It is interesting to speculate as to who 
would be considered at present the seven 
sages of Great Britain, or tbe seven sages 
of India. Perhaps the competition in 
India would be keener than in Great 
'Britain, for even the best ohoioe might 
still offend commune! feelings for want 
of adequate representation on the list of 
honour. There ie an Oriental story whioh 
tells how an emperor got hie son educated 
by seven tutors in seven different subjects. 
Only the story does not relate whether 
the pupil survived his training. He would 
oertainly have suooombed in our time, long 
before he oould hope to attain mastery of 
even one of them. 

History reoords the Seven Hills of 
Borne, upon and aboot whioh the old 
oity was built. According to tradition, the 
original oity of Bomulns was built upon 
the Palatine Hill, whioh was later the 
site of the palaoee of the Cesar*. All 
these hills were of voioanio origin, and 
they just happened to be seven. There 
are other instances also from history in 
whioh the number seven has, if one may 
say so, figured only by ohanoe. In the 
Seven Years' War in the -eighteenth 
century, England fought with Prussia 
(such is the irdny of history t), against 
France, Russia, Austria, Saxony and 
Sweden. It resulted in England acquir¬ 
ing Canada and consolidating her gains 
in India for her future empire.' Before 
the Norman conquest, England ' was 
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divided into man kingdoms, and bnt 
for the short spoil of a few months 
in whioh the present Duke of Windsor 
“ monarohised ”, to nse a Shakespearian 
phrase, England wooid have had seven 
Bdwkrds only. The Trial of the Seven 
Bishops is a famous episode in English 
History. The trial took place in 16B7, 
bnt was dramatically described by the 
pen of Uaoanlay nearly two centuries 
later. These seven revered men pro¬ 
tested against the issue of the Declaration 
of Indulgence by James II, and were 
sent up for trial on a charge of libel; 
but public indignation forced their aoquittal. 
Their names are well-nigh forgotten, but 
the group-name has passed into history. 

The number seven occurs very often in 
English literature. In the Merohant of 
Venice, the Prinoe of Aragon, one of the 
suitors for Portia's hand, found written 
in the silver casket whioh he opened 
that "the fire seven times tried this". 
Baskin has written on the Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, and Rossetti in describing 
the Blessed Damosel wrote that: 

Her #y« wan deeper than the depth. 

Of watw (tilled at even; 

She had three UUm in her hand. 

And the (tan in her hah were (even. 

The seven stars take us to the Great 
Bear. It is a constellation made up of 
seven little sisters, who can all he oounted 
even by the naked eye. Every schoolboy 
knows the girl’s argument in Wordsworth’s 
poem, We are Seven. It is a little 
meditation upon life and death from the 
standpoint of a simple child as distinct 
from that of the aged philosopher. The 
picture is artistic in the extreme. We 
get a little buoyant child in the midst 
of a oluster of silent graves. She is 
questioned by the sage. To him death is 
dissolution and deoay. Two out of a 
family of. seven children, namely, Jane 
and John, have passed out of existence, 
but tin little girl pioturea them as still 
eUve. Even though they are below ground, 
the earns lullaby that soothed them in 
their cradlss most he soothing them in 


their graves, and she oannot imagine it 
otherwise. To the eage's mind two gone 
out of seven leaves only five, but to the 
child they are still seven. This may not 
be sound logic, hut it is the human 
instinot whioh looks upon the soul as 
something not made out of duet nor 
destined to return to the dust. No 
amount of sophistry oan for her diminish 
the original number of the family; they 
were seven and will always be seven, 
dead or alive. 

There are still many people who believe 
that the number seven portends good look, 
just as the number thirteen portenda the 
opposite. The seventh son of a man, if 
there are six already, is always supposed 
to be in look’s way. When some one is 
in ecstasy over a thing, he is said to be 
in the " seventh heaven ”. We have heard 
how deeply distressed were the Walrus 
and the Carpenter about the quantity of 
sand on the sea-shore: 

“If wven maids with wven mops 
8wept it for half a year. 

Do you luppoee”, the Walras (aid, 

“That they would gat it olaar7” 

“I doubt it,” said the Oerpantar 
And shad a bitter tear. 

Bitter tears were also shed by the 
Walrus in deep sympathy before the 
oystare disappeared one by one. 

Things are said to be at "sixes and 
sevens ” when they are altogether in 
disorder. This phrase is very old; 
Shakespeare and Baoon used it in their 
time. Some have tried to believe that it 
is an alioaion to the troubles at Job, 
and others think that it is conne ct ed in 
some way with the six working days out 
of the seven in a week. We have 
seven virtues and seven deadly sins, seven 
champions of Christendom, seven wise 
masters, and seven wonders of the 
undent world. It is really astonishing the 
way this number seems to have bad a 
hold on the minds of men. Some one 
will tell ns one day the seven wonders 
of tiie modem world; perhaps there are 
really mom than ssven. 
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This W a ft —and That. 

By Phof. E. J. BINGLE u.a> 


T HEBE have been few historical 
writings of recent years which are 
likely to attain olassio rank; among these 
few, Miss Wedgwood’s “ The Thirty Years 
War” (Cape, 1908) most find a place. 
It baa something of the grand manner; 
in the great sweep of its canvas, its 
extensive and intensive scholarship, the 
easy graoe of its style, its doe attention 
to bnman as well as political and 

eoonomio issues. As reading-matter for a 
time of war, it is not perhaps the most 
light-hearted ohoioe, it oasts too many 
sombre reflections and suggestive parallels. 
That long war of the 17th oentory 
cannot, however, be escaped too easily. 
It was the first of the great modern 
wars; in its scale and its destructiveness, 
it left its mark throughout Europe and 
beyond. It raises the ever-reourring 
question of war as a means of bringing 
about political and sooial change; and 
as Miss Wedgwood is oonoerned to point 
out, it was the most futile of modern 
wars. Its contrasts are as significant as 
its similarities. 

Despite its many complications and 
side-issues, its central theme was the 
place of Germany in Europe. Germany 
was, and remains, oentral in Europe in 
more senses than the geographical. 
Whoever oommands Germany must control 
the Slavonic east and the Latin west: 
and the diverse aims, and movements of 

£ e powers were in efieot a pendant to 
ie theme. Austria, under the rule of 
the Hapsbnrg Emperors, could neither 
out adrift from the soil of the Holy 
Homan Empire, nor could it foroe the 
German prinoee, Oatholio or Protestant, 
into line with their dynastio ambition. 
This ambiguity of the Austrian interest 
in Germany has been a perpetual weakness 
of Austrian policy till Bismarok finally 
thrust Austria out in 1889 and Hitler 
dragged back as part of the Third Beioh 
in 1986. In or out, Austria remains 
uneasy. The diminutive Austria of the 
Ysrsallles treaty lad a desperate existence, 
aeofxuofoally and strategically, till it was 
swallowed np. A reconstructed Austria 
under the terms of the Atlantic Charter 
must needs find its place in some larger 


association of either German or Danubian 
States whioh will combine the economic 
stability of the world with a large measure 
of autonomy for its varied groups.' Is 
that utopian t If it is, then domination 
or destruction (whioh amount to the 
same thing) most await the States of 
Central Europe. 

France onder Bichelieu followed a 
simple if deviously punned policy in 
Germany. The Catholic Cardinal was not, 
as is sometimes asserted, punning a 
Protestent policy outside Catholic France; 
his concern, as First Minister of the 
King of France, was to keep Germany 
weak. To achieve this aim, be supported 
German Protestants, the Oatholio League' 
the Kings of 8weden and Denmark, switching 
himself from one party to another with 
the ready facility of a paymaster. His 
religious qualms were soothed by the 
consideration that the Holy Father in Borne 
was as much opposed to the House of 
Hapshurg as himself. His snooess was 
undoubted. The Hapsburgs wen virtually 
excluded from Germany, the foreign powen 
were allowed to remain as an irritant 
but not a dominant, Fraaoe advanoed 
towards Rhine frontier and the German 
prinoee were in fact, if not in law, 
sovereign rulers. The Preach Cardinal 
thus prepared the war for the rise 
of one dominant German honse, the 
Hohensollerns of Brandenburg-Prussia. 
A divided Germany was to prove a 
standing invitation to the powers of 
Europe to intervene in its affairs for 
two oenturiea. Who shall say that is 
merely 17th-eentory staff? The policy 
of Frsnoe daring (die twenty years of 
crisis from 1919 to 1989 seems to have 
something of the same oolour and the 
results have been equally disastrous. Nor 
have suggestions been wanting that a 
divided Germany will solve. the present 
problem of Europe. It might, but the 
history of the past three centuries does 
not appear to support the thesis. On 
the other hand, a reunited Germany arising 
from the ashes of division has twice 
provoked a world-war. Hete, i nd ee d , is the 
dilemma of Europe* Ideally, the dotation 
is a new pattern of Gernmn 
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set in (he larger framework of a Europe 
oonoeived on very different lines from 
those of the past. It is not easy to 
ima g in e the detail of the lesser or the larger 
pattern; the field must, be, and will be 
open to experiments of many kinds. All 
this may seem a vague and heady idealism, 
but the policies of the past half-century 
have oulminated in an orgy of destruction 
whioh oan only be averted in the future 
by a soaring and drastio idealism. The 
diplomats who sought to reconstruct Europe 
after thirty years of destruction in the 
17th century worked to a pattern which 
oould only provoke further oonfliot. 
Something of the same kind happened in 
1919, with swifter and more disastrous 
results. The realists who oheoked the 
schemes of President Wilson oan have 
little to congratulate themselves on after 
the lapse of a quarter of a oentury. 

The Thirty Years War began, as every 
sohoolboy knows, as a religious war and 
ended as a struggle of dynastio ambition. 
To pot it into the jargon of our day, it began 
as a oonfliot of ideologies, it ended as a 
struggle of power-polities. Miss Wedgwood 
seeks to 8how that this is too simple a 
contrast. The ideologies were not pure 
but served to mask personal, territorial 
and dynastio aims whioh operated power¬ 
fully from the start. This was as true 
of the Catbolio Emperor Ferdinand as of 
the Protestant hero, Oustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden; it only became more explioit 
in the policy of Richelieu. The explana¬ 
tion of this lies in two considerations; the 
first that ideological beliefs do not work 
in a vacuum, but through the medium 
of the politics of the time and are rarely 
if ever seen in a pure form. The second 
is, to quote Miss Wedgwood's "that men 
might have grasped the essential futility 
of putting the beliefs of the mind to the 
judgment of the sword. Instead they 
rejeoted religion as an objeot to fight for 
and found others”. It soon became olear that 
the oonfliot of Protestantism with Catho¬ 
licism depended on strategical and economic 
considerations whioh had little or nothing 
to do with the intrinsic merits of the rival 
faiths. The Pope, Urban VIII, perceived 
this and steadily opposed the Hapsburgs; 
their victory would mean a dynastic 
triumph fat Germany and Italy whioh 


might ill servo the Catholic faith aad 
the temporal interests of Papacy. The 
terms and issues of that controversy are 
long past, but its significance is not 
remote from the oonfliot of our time. 

The point of Mice Wedgwood's moral 
bears sharply on our struggles. If men 
have rejeoted religion as an objeot to 
fight for, they have oertainly found other 
subjects—nationalism, socialism, democratic 
liberalism. They have, moreover, olothed 
these objeots of struggle with the majesty 
that onoe invested the religious struggle 
with a certain dignity and an appalling 
bitterness. The ideologies tend to orosa 
and become confused in the actual 
struggle. If Riobelieu, a Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Church, oould ally Franoe 
with both Protestants and Catbolios, we 
too have the curious spectacle of the 
Western democracies with their .capitalist 
background allied with communist Russia 
whioh has become strongly nation¬ 
alist. The racialist Nasis have managed 
by some intellectual somersault to inolude 
the Japanese as honorary members of Mis 
Aryan race. This is very confusing to 
our simple minds, but it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that there is no saoh 
thing as a straight oonfliot of ideologies. 
The world and its history are not made 
that way. 

There is one ideology which may be 
the exception to this general statement. 
The ideology of war, or militarism, whioh 
seeks war as an end in itself, whioh regards 
soooessful war as its own justification, 
must find its oorroboration or denial in 
war itself and nowhere else. In the 
Thirty Years War, ae Miss Wedgwood 
points out, the parties concerned ah 
proclaimed their deeire for peace but when 
the point was reached at whioh peace¬ 
making became possible, each in his turn 
found some reason for continuing the war. 
Even during the long years of negotiations 
for the Peace of Westphalia, the war 
continued and the fluctuating success of 
each party materially influenced the 
terms of peace while they were on the 
diplomatic anvil. In our time Fascists and 
Nasis have both proclaimed their belief in 
war ae a good in itself aad have further 
built op governments and eooaomies which 
have solved their economic and political 
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problem by wholesale preparations for war. 
It is unlikely that snob governments can 
continue asoept in the fetid atmosphere 
of war preparation and of Aetna) war. 
Boob mb ideology beoomes, in Bansohning’s 
well-known phrase, a revolution of nihilism 
or destruction. This has been proved 
again and again in the conquered countries 
where long-established institutions have been 
til too easily overthrown, bot no stable 
construction has yet appeared in spite of 
the trompetmgs of the Mew Order. 
Something of the same destructive quality 
showed itself in the later part of the 
career of Napoleon Bonaparte, when one 
war succeeded another till the final 
downfall. It is difflonlt to see how sooh 
an ideology of military adventure can be 
dealt with simply in the mind, unless it 
has already been dealt with on the field of 
battle. It has no concern with argument, 
except tq assert that force is the only 
argument which can be recognised. 

Sueh a principle embodied in action 
oauses war to spread like a conflagration 
to whioh no limits can be set. The 
polioy of good flre-flghters ia not only 
to put out the fire bat also to 
prevent it spreading to neighbouring 
premises, but militarism like fire ever 
tries to overleap such obeoks. A quarrel 
over religions and constitutional questions 
in Bohemia dragged all Europe into its 
blase till the original causes were forgotten 
or misunderstood. This has become the 
oatstanding characteristic of modern 
warfare, made startiugly plain in the 
present war. Those who at an early 
sfage in this war argued that the war 
should be prevented from spreading were 
convioted of a serious misunderstanding 
of war as it has been practised sinoe 
the 17tb century. Peace may be 
indivisible, war certainly is. 

The destructiveness of the Thirty Tears 
War has beoome 'a legend in European 
history; Germany, we are told, was set 
back two centuries, economically, socially, 
politically. Miss Wedgwood examinee this 
legend with some care in order to 
distinguish between its historical basis and 
its legendary accretions. Destruction there 
certainly was, on a large ecale over a 
wide area. Ia the military ehwurastanoes 
of the time, when mercenary armiee lived 


on the country which they passed through 
or in which they settled for the winter, 
such destruction was inevitable. The best 
way to harass an enemy’s force was to 
devastate the countryside and thus out 
off his supplies’, the ‘ scorch ed-earth ’ 
polioy was invented long ago, though for 
somewhat different military reasons than 
those of the present. Trade languished 
and agriculture in some areas vanished. 
The spectacle of misery, as represented 
by the cartoonists of the time, seems 
complete. It was not, however, so complete 
as people have imagined since. The evidence 
of destructions is largely propagandist and 
not completely reliable; some economic 
tendencies were in operation before the 
war; and there was a considerable power 
of recovery. The question is not irrelevant, 
as the destructiveness of modern warfare 
has again been proclaimed to the world 
with great vehemenoe. Before the 
beginning of the outbreak of the present 
war it was asserted, especially by pacifist 
speakers, that whole cities would be wiped 
out by air attack, that the enormities 
of scientific warfare would be incredibly 
horrible. After three years of war, how 
stands this argument f The argument 
has certainly been used by belligerents 
for their own purposes. The Germans 
filmed the attack on Poland and 
exhibited the film in neutral capitals to 
show people what would come to them 
if they did not submit quiokly. The Masis 
spread the story of the destruction of 
the entire town of Rotterdam in order 
to create terror elsewhere. The Japanese 
have lately excelled their German masters 
in this same art. It is obvious in this 
ease that the undoubted honors of war 
have been exaggerated and exploited for 
military purposes. What of the foots? 
The greater part of Rotterdam still stands; 
the slaughter from air raids in Britain 
compares poorly with the slaughter on 
the roads in time of peaoe. The only 
theatre of war where destruction of Ufb 
has been heavy has been on the Russian 
front where mechanised warfare Is still 
conditioned by the human mass-element. 
The incredible figures of mass-slaughter 
on the western front in 1914-18 have 
hardly been surpassed. What may.be in 
store for us we cannot toil, but so far tbs 
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present war baa not worked oat according 
to expectation. It alao remain* to be 
eeen bow far the aoorohed-earth policy in 
Bassia and in the Baet Indies has made 
for permanent deatrnotion. Disease played 
a large part in tbs conflicts of the 17th 
oentnry both in the armies and in the 
countryside through whioh they passed. 
Preventive medical soienoe plays a much 
greater part in modern warfare, bat even 
so the influence epidemic of 1918 spread 
throughout the world and worked havoc 
in India; it is a thing not easily forgotten. 

It is often urged that this is a war 
of propaganda in a sense which is true of no 
previous war. There was no wireless and 
no regular newspapers in the 17th oentury, 
but there was a good deal of printed 
propaganda and cartoonists spread more 
visual comments. The real differences are 
in speed and extent. It took nine days 
for the news of the signing of the Peace 
of Westphalia to reaoh Prague. The 
slowness of armies was matched by the 
slowness of news. Even so bazaar rumour 
played its part and spread with amasing 
speed within a limited area, as it still 
does, especially among a population largely 
illiterate. The propaganda in print was 
for a limited educated olass; a good deal 
of it was in Latin whioh was still tbe 
outturn! language of Europe as a whole. 
That served to keep its level of argument 
high. The propaganda of tbe present is 
designed for a much wider audienoe, the 
product of mass elementary education, 
whioh thinks with its feelings and can 
only be reached in print through them. 
The amaeiog mendacities and ounning 
devices of muofa of Nasi propaganda (not 
to mention the oruder Tokyo version) 
iUnstrate not only the mentality of the 
propagandists but also their estimate of 
the mental level of the people they are try¬ 
ing to reaoh. Their remarkable successes 
have seemed to confirm their judgment, 
but they are not always raooessful and 
have made some astonishing gaffes. 

Is this a people's wart In this arena 
of conflicting propaganda, war has become 
popular. The final appeal is to mass 
emotion and the aim of the propagandist 
is to lull the critical faculties of his 
andienoe, if by education or inborn 
ability they have any, and to play on 


their unrealised fears and frustrations. 
Here is something wherein we differ 
from the 17th oentnry. In another 
field tbe differeooe is equally plain. 
The fighting was then done by mercena¬ 
ries ; when they were defeated in battle 
it was common for them to transfer 
themselves to the victor's mercenary army. 
The day of national armies was only just 
beginning. The army of Gostavus Adolphus 
began as a Swedish Protestant force: it 
rapidly became a cosmopolitan army of 
all creeds and none in the service of the 
King of Sweden. The tortuous history of 
Wallenstein is almost incredible in our 
times, despite the reports of Hitler's 
difficulties with his Generals. Consoription 
in the modern sense had hardly been 
invented; it was to be practiced in 
Prussia later in the oentury, but it was 
only in the nineteenth oentnry that it 
was really well done. The Frenph Revo¬ 
lution had familiarised the world with 
the spectacle of a nation in arms. Con¬ 
scription in the nineteenth century prepared 
the way for the ghastly mass-slaughter 
of 1914-18. Sinoe then the oonsoription of 
women, first practised in Russia, as well as 
air-raids and the indiscriminate slaughter 
of civilians have made all wars into 
people’s wars. To whioh we must add 
that tbe mechanisation of war has involv¬ 
ed the non-oombatant population to an 
extent which would have been incredible 
in the 17th oentnry. 

The vulgarisation of war has tor the 
most part been disastrous: it has meant 
larger and larger ware, and more apd 
more slaughter. It is sometimes thought 
to be tbe result of the mechanisation of 
war, but this seems doubtful. Mechani¬ 
sation haa affected speed and intensity, 
but in this matter it haa aided rather 
than oaused the domooratisation of poli¬ 
tics, warfare and social life generally. 
There is, however, another side to tits 
question. Wars must be made popular in 
order to get popular support; the danger 
of our time is the increasing effioianoy 
of the machinery of propaganda to distort 
foots and mislead the masses of men on 
great issues. As with onuses, so with 
results: war-alma must be presented in 
snob a form ee will oateh ths popular 
ear and the poaoe-settisment must hi 
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sdjusbed to popular (and sometimes contra¬ 
dictory) demands. This may be diiBoait 
and sometimes impossible; it may well 
lead to evils which well-informed statesmen 
an willing bat powerless to prevent. The 
ory of 'Bang the Kaiser' in 1818 was 
popular enough, but it was a complete 
misconception of the problem at issue. 
Will a similar demand for the punishment 
of Hitler and his associates be any mon 
relevant to tbe world-situation at the dose 
of this war? The demand for self-deter¬ 
mination and the rights of small nations 
—indeed the whole gospel of Wilson— 
was more reasonable; the effort to make 
tbe political and eoonomio foots of Europe 
fit in with these conceptions was titanic 
but foredoomed to partial failure. The 
settlement of the 17th oentory had some 
more permanent elements in it—at least it 
lasted longer—but its basis of dynastic 
ambition and oonfliot was even less related 
to geographical and eoonomio facts and 
popular desire. We are faced here with 
that irrational element in life and in 
history whioh the stoutest idealism has 
hitherto failed to overoome. The material 
in whioh politicians work and whioh 
they try to shape to their devioes has 
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T HOUGH Dr. De has limited bis book* 
to a study of tbe early history of 
Ghaitanyaism, it is a valuable addition to 
the literature, available in English, on 
the history and the Phiioeophy of the 
Vaishnavite faith and movement in India; 
and, in view of the lines on whioh the 
subject has been treated here, the hook 
is by no means superfluous. In addition 
to the works published some time ago 
by Hr. Sishir Kumar Ghose, Hr. J. N. 
Sarkar, Dr. D. 0. Sen and Hr. Kennedy, 

* Tthtun faith and Kovsmsot la Bengal. By 
Ov. BMW Xunsr Da, Protasov and Haadef the 
Department of Sanskrit, Datse Uatvanlty. fahUshtd 
by the Oenatel Priatan sad FUMtabm Ltd., 
Ca lant t a . Mao Be. 10. 
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indefinite powers of resistance. 93 m ambi¬ 
guity of popular desire foils the statesman. 
National independence and glory, eoonomio 
seourity, higher standards of living, 
advanoei«snt—all these are doubtless popular 
demands, but they are not reconcilable 
and if one is adopted then the others 
must go. The moral of the Treaty of 
Versailles is not that its makers were 
wholly evil men, vieioas beyond others, 
bat that they were popular statesmen 
dependant on elected majorities, seeking to 
satisfy mutually incompatible popular ambi¬ 
tions. The disease remains, but the 
remedy is far to seek. 

The Thirty Years War provokes a 
shudder when we think of its length. 
Let us take heart from General Smuts' 
words that the present war began in 
1914; in that case, 28 years have passed. 
The issues have become sharper, the 
difficulties are no less, but there are 
signs that the tide is turning. Beyond 
this what dare one hope? That greater 
wisdom may be given than was allotted 
to the men who made the peace of 
Westphalia and the treaty of Verssailles. 
History can offer warnings, if not 
inspiration. 


SHN A VAISM 

I. VARADACHABIAB 

we have reoentiy (1988) had, from one of 
the senior Sanyaains of the Gondiya mission, 
a very readable aooount iff the life and 
teachings of Sri Ghaitanya. In chapters 
16 to 18 iff that book and here and 
thus in other parts thereof, some aooount 
of the religion and philosophy of 
Faith has been given, hut the greater 
portion of the book is biographical and 
deals mainly with the life of, Ghaitanya, 
hie actings and doings. Both in the 
biographioal and in tbe dootrina! portku, 
the Gondiya mission book—as is only to 
be expected—sets out the orthodox aeoonht 
and point of view. Dr. De attempts to 
take an intermediate course between the 
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orthodox author on the one band and 
the foreigner on the other. He has 
approached the subject, as he says ' not 
from the standpoint of a devotee, apolo¬ 
gist, or partisan of the faith, hot in the 
spirit of historical and oritioal research, 
whioh aims at trothfinding bat does not 
sacrifice sympathy and understanding.' 

Thns, in hiB account of the life of Sri 
Ghaitanya, he has declined to aooept the 
traditional view as to certain incidents -of 
his life and as to the extent of his 
scholastic and theological learning and of 
his formal contribution to the theory or 
doctrines of the Faith that oame to be 
associated with bis name. In the section 
dealing with ' Ghaitanya worship as a 
cultDr. De has endeavoured to show 
that there is no reliable evidence to 
support the view that Sri Chaitanya was 
during hit lifetime directly worshipped as 
a deity. His Radhabhava was, in the 
author's opinion, only one of the familiar 
forms of Bhakti in whioh the devotee 
imagines himself to be one of the dear 
ones of the Lord. Chaitanya worship did 
not, according to him, beoome a definite 
oreed even with the immediate diseiples 
who are spoken of as the ' Brindaban 
Goswamis ’; it is the other set of 
followers (described as the Navadvipa 
oirole) who wrote in Bengali and ooncerned 
themselves (in Dr. De's words)' more with 
practical faith than with theologioa! 
expositions, more with Lila than with 
Tattva' that were responsible tat the 
deification of Sri Chaitanya. Under the 
caption ' Ethics of Bengal Vaishnavaism' 
the author, while not prepared to go the 
whole length with foreign oritioe, refers 
to 'the merging of religion and Bthios* 
whioh Bengal shares with 'the general 
trend of Indian religions thought', and he 


states the result in the following guarded 
language, religions deeds are perse considered 
more important and more potent than 
moral acts and ethics becomes loot in 
religions rapture. Besides failing to furnish 
sufficient motive for any strenuous sooial 
or individual morality, the oult, in its 
later developments, had dangerous possibi¬ 
lities by reason of its canonising the erotio. 
In its fall-fledged form, states the author, 
“the Krishna of Brindaban aloneoonnts, 
the Krishna of Kuruksbetra is deliberately 
effaced'. But even the teachings of the 
' Krishna of Kurukshetra' (as embodied 
in the Bhagavadgits) are regarded by many 
oritios as possessing no ethical value. 

In the opening chapter of the book, the 
author describes the historical and religions 
setting into whioh Sri Chaitanya was born. 
He observes that though it may he 
difficult to say in what particular form Vaiah- 
navaism existed in Bengal before Chaitanya, 
‘ some form of Vaishnavite worship must 
have been widespread in Bengal from the 
Gupta and Post-Gupta periods' and by 
the time of Sreedhara (a well known 
commentator on the Breemad Bhagavata l 
whom the author will assign to the 14th 
century) ' there must have grown a 
tendenoy of tempering the severe monistic 
idealism of Advaita Vedanta with the devo¬ 
tional worship of a personal GodIt is 
dear from the songs and poems of 
Jayadeva and Chandi Das that the 
Radha-Krishna oult must have bsoome 
popular in Bengal long before the advent 
of Sri Chaitanya. She biographical account 
(in Chapter II) is comparatively brief, 
because Dr. De is (as be says) conoerned 
' more with the Faith than with the move¬ 
ment, more with ideas and ideals than 
with incidents and practices The chapter, 
however, contains a review of the materials 
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available tor a (tody of Sri Ohaitanya’s 
Ufa and attempts a oritioal assessment o( 
their valoe. Chapter III gives a oompre- 
hensive aoooont of the life and work of 
the six Brindaban Ooswamis; it is their 
activities and teaohings that (in the 
Opinion of the author) comprise the early 
history of Ohaitanyaism and it is in their 
works, written in learned Sanskrit, that 
we find the definition of the oreed, the 
exposition of its theology and the syste¬ 
matisation of the dootrines and practices 
of the faith. The author almost seems 
to complain that these works have hitherto 
not roeived the attention they deserve. 

Chapters IV and V are the most important 
and instructive portions of the book; and 
it is here that the author’s treatment 
of the subjeot is fuller than what one 
finds in the other English works already 
referred to. A detailed aoooont of the way 
In which* the principles of the Alankara 
Satlra (poetics) of classical Sanskrit have 
been adapted to the creation of a special 
Bata Sattra (described by Dr. De as a 
'curious mixture of the literary, the erotio 
and the religious') is followed by a full 
oxposition of the theology and the philo¬ 
sophy of Bengal Vaishnavaism. The souroes 
from which and the steps by which the 
system derived and developed its main 
features, via., the dootrine of the absolute 
superiority of Bbakti and the theory of 
the highest and exclusive divinity of 
Krishna, the Principle of the threefold 
aspect of the deity as Brahman, Para- 
matman, and Bhavwat and that of the 
threefold Bbakti of the Supreme Being, 
are set out. The points where the system 
diverged from the Advaita Vedanta on the 
one band and from other schools of 
Vaishnavaism on the other are also 
Indicated, with the reasons that necessitated 
the divergence, though (the anther states) 
in view of his 'limited objeot’ he wishes 
to avoid eritioism • as far as possible, and 
anything In the nature of comparative 
observations'. He stresses the fact that 
the ' Bengal school proceeds almost entirely 
on an explication of the Bhagavata 
Parana, holding that the Sri Bhagavata 
is ' Vyaaa’s own commentary on his 
Vedanta Sutras'. The philosot&ioal views 
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ot this school are thus "intimately mixed 
up with the details of its devotional 
theologians and its emotional erotio 
mysticism'. While the Brindavaa Goewamis 
were ' chiefly concerned with the godhead 
of Krishna and his Lila' the Navadvipa 
disciples took Gbaitanya ‘as the oentre 
of their thought and emotion and regarded 
him as the highest reality and object of 
adoration 1 . The latter ‘regard Gbaitanya 
as both Krishna and Badha in one 
personality ’. The basis of the theory of 
Name Mahatmya (efficacy of repeating the 
Lord’s name) is explained in passing as 
also the reason for the view that Bhakti 
is the sine gua non of liberation and 
Bliss (Ananda) and that it is aooordingly 
superior to Jnana and Karma. 

Chapter VI of the book describes at 
length the rituals and devotional practioes 
—both dally and occasional of Chaitanyaism, 
drawing attention to the fact that they 
have been 'profoundly influenced by tile 
tenets and practioes ’ of the Tan trio 
systems. In Chapter VII, Dr. De refers 
to the principal groups of the vast amount 
of literature in Sanskrit and in Bengali, 
which the Ohaitanya movement gave birth 
to philosophical works, poems, dramas, 
Ghampus and stotras; and he attempts 
to assess their historical, artistio and 
literary value. There is little more than 
a passing reference in the book to South 
Indian Vaishnavaism. In one place (p. 69) 
when referring to the short visit of 
Sri Gbaitanya to Srirangam, the author 
observes, 'emotional singing in the south 
obtaining from the time of the Tamil 
Alwars, may have reoeived a fresh impetus 
from the personal example of Gbaitanya'. 
We in the south are not aware of any 
snob influence, so far as the Tamil 
country is concerned. Since Sir B, G. 
Bhandarkar published his study of Vaish¬ 
navaism, valuable studies, eaoh limited to 
different aspects of the subject, have 
added to the material available for a 
comprehensive review of the* whole field 
once again and it ia to be hoped that 
we may in due oourse have a modem 
oritioal amount of the 'general history of 
Vaishnavaism in India* and its relation to 
the other Faiths of the land. 



HUMAN EQUALITY 

BY Pbof. O. K. KABVE 


T HE Mew Order proposed to be 
in (rodeoed after the close of the war 
oan be practicable and lasting if the promo¬ 
ters of the Mew Order aim at the ideal 
of hnman equality and make efforts to 
rednce the astounding differences between 
the poor and the rioh in the several 
departments of life. There are natural 
differences in the qualities and capacities 
of hnman beings and it is impossible to 
obtain perfect equality even among persons 
belonging to the same class in a society. 
Bat the present order has brought about 
abjeot poverty at one extreme end and 
incalculable riches at the other. Dissatis¬ 
faction is felt at this state of things and 
efforts are being made in England to 
prepare pnblio opinion in favour of a 
desirable ohange. 

An influential Committee have thought 
over tire matter and come to the conclu¬ 
sion that certain minimun means of exist¬ 
ence must be made available to each 
human being. The Committee have embo¬ 
died their opinion in a document published 
as “Bights of Men". 

The " Society for Promotion of Human 
Equality" has been working in London 
for the last eight years. The late Mr. Har 
Dayal, a well known Indian political 
worker, was one of its founders. The 
objects of the Society are as follows 

"To insist on equality as an Ethical 
Ideal, to advocate the greatest possible 
measure of economic equality between all 
human beings and to support all practical 
proposals directed to that end." 

This Society publishes the small quarterly 
" Homan Equality ” and sends it to all 
its members free of charge. The annual 
subscription of membership is only one 
alining. I have been its member for the 
lest six years. There are four other 
members from India. This Society is doing 


excellent work in moulding public opinion 
in England.' 

The 8ooiety publiahee in its Quarterly 
excellent articles and occasionally publishes 
booklets like " Basic Incomes ”, " Incomes 
for All ” etc. They also publish leaflets 
like "War and Equality", "All-life Pen¬ 
sions for All" eto. The Idea is that the 
accumulated wealth of a nation belongs 
to all its oitisens and the benefit from it 
must go to each man, woman and child. 
Pnblio opinion is being created in favour 
of giving basic inoomee or life pensions 
for all instead of old age pensions and 
unemployed allowances. 

I wish such a oentral organisation solely 
devoted to this cause is established in India 
with branohes in linguistic provinces 
having monthlies or quarterlies in different 
Indian languages. The solution of the 
eoonomio question in India will be very 
hard and very little oan be done in that 
direction until Swarajya. is obtained. But 
there are other fields of work. To establish 
friendly relations between people of differ¬ 
ent oastes and communities is a vary 
desirable reform. This kind of work must 
be done in small towns and villages. In 
religious fairs, people of different castas 
and communities come together, but this 
is like ooming together at weekly basars. 
There is no opportunity for the exchange 
of thoughts and feelings. 8 pedal occasions 
will have to be devised for snob a 
communion. Work may be done by these 
bodies in the field of spreading general 
knowledge. 

This organisation should be free from 
practical politics, so that without ooming 
into oonfliot with whatever government 
there may be, work oan be oarried on In 
fields other than political. Espeoially the 
inferiority complex among the lower strata 
of society will have to be removed and 
this oan be done by bringing together 
these people with members of the middle 
and upper classes. 

If, after the dose of the war, my physical 
and mental health remains as it is to-day, 
I hope to organise sack a society for 
Maharashtra. 



THE VALUE OF NOVEL-READING 

Bz HPir.BN J. BOLLBB, B.A. 


«* f—*^ F’ at MNG maketh a {oil man" said 
1 \ Bacon four hondred years ago, 
and there are few who would quarrel 
with the statement. But it is also true 
to observe that as a man’s physical 
health depends on his diet, so does his 
mental health depend very largely on the 
quality and scope of his reading. It is 
just as diffloult to keep fit and normal 
on a mental diet of philosophical works 
only as to attempt to live on potatoes 
or rioe. Nor should we think very highly 
of a man who consumed nothing but 
newspapers and ohillies. For this reason 
it is a sound proceeding to examine our 
reading and see whether it contains an 
undne preponderance of heavy works 
liable to result in mental indigestion, or 
whether it consists largely of the ephe¬ 
meral and worthless type of reading 
whioh contributes nothing to our mental 
stamina but merely vitiates the taste. 

Among the very small Bnglisb-reading 
section of the population in this country, 
it seems to me that the former error is 
far more eommon, vis., the error of 
trying to subsist upon too heavy and 
solid a diet. The rest of the English- 
speaking population, inoiuding hundreds of 
university graduates, does not seem to 
read at all: this is to me the chief 
tragedy of 'Western Education' in India 
—that it has turned ont thousands of 
men and women who are able to read 
English with some facility but have no 
desire to do so. After mastering the 
moat diffloult stages of one of the most 
diffloult of languages, they turn their 
hacks upon the richest literature the 
world has aver aeon and content them- 
selves with using English in conversation, 
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(a prooees of doubtful value), and in 
official or business correspondence for 
which they would have been hotter 
prepared by six months in a business 
college. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
It is the neglect of one of the most 
typical forms of English writing—the 
novel. In an excellent article on 'Adult 
Education and Literacy’ in the September 
Number of this Review may be found 
thorn significant words: ", ... mm per 
cent.” (of the population) “have real 
capacity to read and write, and even of 
them very few have the fadKflation 
to study.” (The italics are mine.) 

It is the negleot of novel reading, in 
my opinion, that is responsible for the 
feeling so widespread in India that 
to read especially an English book— 
necessarily means to study. Not that I 
have anything against study, either as a 
habit or as a means of naUght- ipg 
oneself on some particular subject, but to 
use the word ‘study’ to all one's reading 
seems to bring in the idea of work—a 
task, and therefore (to some of net) 
irksome. Surely enjoyment and general 
enriobment of life are the primary objects 
of reading; and if we negleot the most 
enjoyable part of a literature already 
open to us how much poorer we remain! 

There is nothing whioh givee snob 
immediate relief to a mind burdened with 
business cares or petty anxieties as to 
sit down and lose oneself in a thrilling 
adventure story or a good yarn about 
some country the other side of the world, 
or even a novel about people in a.totally 
different sphere of life from one’s own. 
One does not approach suoh books as a 
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talk or a burden bat m a refreshment 
and aa a delight. Some of the brighteet 
epote in my life are the momenta when 
I oan relax in a comfortable ohair with 
a new Dorothy Sayers or a John Buoban 
I have not yet read, or with one of the 
oarefolly ohosen new novele my relative! 
lend oat from England each year, to 
which 1 look forward ae a thirsty man 
longs for a drink. The habit of reading 
for pleasure is one of the greatest gifts 
we oan pass on to oar ohildren, bat we 
mast first aoqaire it onrselves. And 
th*e only way to do this is to read 
enjoyable books. 

We are nnosaally rioh in English books 
that are sheer fun to read, from the 
irresponsible flippancy of P. G. Wodehonse 
and Stephen Leacock to the bracing 
adventure stories of John Buoban, not to 
mention the hundreds of good mystery and 
detective novels of which excellent examples 
may he found in the Penguin Series. 

Par be it from me, however, to suggest 
that pleasure is the only thing to be 
gained from novel-reading. Think of the 
psyohologioal value of the novel—its valne 
is a means of studying human types. An 
obviocs example of this is B. L. Stevenson’s 
‘Dr. Jekyll and Ur. Hyde’—the study of a 
dual personality—but every novel worthy of 
the name helps ns towards a wider 
understanding of human motives and 
desires. Even detective stories, whioh so 
often have defeots of style and construc¬ 
tion, are valuable in this respect, besides 
being aa .excellent training in mental 
alertness if they ’keep ns guessing’I 

As a means of getting to understand a 
background different from one’s own, I 
know of nothing to beat the novel. 
Aad in this connection one might remember 
this * - jg»m<wnt fact—that great social 
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reforms have many times been brought 
about through Urn infloenoo i»f the 
novel when prseobers and orators have 
protested against the abase in vain. 
Such was the effeot of soars of Dioksos’ 
books upon the publio opinion of bis Urns 
with regard to debtors’ prisons and the 
aoandalons exploitation of ohildren. An 
outstanding example is that of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, whose one novel— Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’—did more to break down 
the American Slave Trade than all the 
preaohing of her relatives, noble and self- 
saorifloing men though they were. A more 
modern example is Cronin’s ’ The Citadel,’ 
whioh shows np the abuses possible when 
veeted interests oonfliot with humanitarian 
motives in the medioal profession and whioh 
aroused intense interest in lay circles. 

For we all tend to be so self-centred 
and narrow in oar sympathies that we 
are not interested in people remote from 
onrselves, either in distanoo or in way 
of life, unless we can be made to eater 
into their experience. And to many of us, 
perhaps to most, as it is not possible to 
have intimate knowledge of many different 
circles, the novel is the surest way of 
entering into experiences and conditions 
different from our own. One oould quote 
endless examples of this; for historically 
speaking, nearly all our knowledge of 
society in England in the last hundred 
and fifty years is drawn from tbs novel— 
knowledge, for example, of the elegant 
sooiety of Jane Austen and Thackeray, 
of rustle life as pictured by Georgs Eliot, 
of Kiddle class respectable poverty aa 
shown by the Brontes, tha wealth of 
aortal detail in Dickens, the industrial 
revolution depicted in Mrs. Gaskeli’s ’North 
and South’ sad quiet idyllio village EM 
in her * Cranford’. Trollope tails nijiyf 
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the eroM currents of Ufa in a conventional 
Cathedral town, and Barrie gives Intimate 
sketches of life in rural Scotland. Thomas 
Hardy and Mary Webb tower above their 
contemporaries for their interpretation of 
rural life in England, and Galeworthy 
for hie olaaaio picture of a prosperous 
middle class family from Victorian to early 
Georgian days. 

There are fascinating and first-rate 
novels about pioneering days in the 
colonies, e.g., Brett Young's 'They Seek 
a Country' and a host of stories of 
America during the War of Independence 
and Civil War periods, 'Gone With the 
Wind',‘ And Tell of lime ’, and ' The Tree 
of Liberty’, to mention only three. 

English translations are available of the 
novels of other countries in Europe, 
notably of Bussia, and there arc many 
novels depicting life in war-torn coun¬ 
tries, tf. Phyllis Bottome's ‘ Mortal Storm ’, 
whin)) gives a vivid picture of Nasi rule. 
These are the only means open to most 
of ns of realising the teuois of a 
totalitarian regime. Kipling and Somerset 
Maugham show us some of the heroism 
and a good deal of the stupidity of 
the Englishman abroad, and much of 
the pettiness of his wife's arrival life 
whan as so often she tries to fill with 
bridge, dancing and tennis the aohing 
void left by bar ohildren in England. 

Then then an a variety of stories of 
life in Chine—'the Good Barth', an 
attempt to portray Chin e s e life by an 
Amsrtoan brought up in the oountry— 
'The Boon of Exile', by an English girl 
brought up in a Chinese family, and 
‘ Peking Plonlo’, an interesting peycbologieal 
study of an Englishwoman, living in 
HUm which the lone but all the time 
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torn asunder by the longing for her 
home and ohildren. 

We still await the writers who will 
produce powerful novels of Iodian life, 
and naturally this' can beet be done by 
Indians, as can be seen by the few 
excellent ones already written. Is it too 
much to say that mutual understanding 
between Great Britain and India can 
never be reached until we make more 
attempts to enter the intimacy of one 
another's homes as portrayed by the 
novel? I firmly believe that if Indian 
life in some of its many aapeets were 
faithfully depioted in interesting novels, 
the British sympathy which seems so 
hard to touch would come in an over¬ 
whelming flood, for without the appeal 
to the imagination even knowledge has 
no outcome in sympathy and under¬ 
standing. Give us good novels of Indian 
life, and the mists of British ignorance 
and prejudice will be dispelled in a way 
that speeoh-making, political agitation, 
strikes and fastings can never achieve. 

It is essential, too, that India should 
try to understand Britain by reading her 
more modem novels. Scott and Dickens 
are sometimes set as examination text 
books; but the English are a progressive 
people and the novels of a hundred 
years ago, interesting though they are as 
piotures of bygone times, do net show 
the Ufa and interests of to-day. Still 
leas do 'Wsstern Films', (moot of which 
are made in America, anyway), aa 
the aim of the film is primarily 
entertainment, not to say annsailnn. and 
few modem films r e pr ese n t anything 
remotely reeembling every-day fife in 
England. Vet many people in India boas 
their conception of all West e rn life on 
fourth-rate American films, and ao get a 
completely false picture exaggerating the 
place given to liquor, the decline in sex 
morality, the apparent ubiquity of gang- 
atom and the bHlMeney of the polios, 
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Whether or no these films give a oorreot 
piotare of any section of any American 
Ufe I am not qualified to say, bnt they 
oertainly do not piotare life in England. 

Even here in India it is rare for a 
Hindu to hare an intimate knowledge of 
Parai or Muslim life. And how mnoh do 
we know of the hopes and aspirations of 
other castes than onr own ? In England 
there is nothing so rigid as the caste 
system, and yet nntil I read ' How Green 
Was My Valley' I thought the Welsh 
colliers the most uninteresting crowd, 
(never haring even seen one); bnt a 
novel like that ean reduce one to tears 
of genuine sympathy—and sorely that is 
the beginning of understanding. 

Until we oan feel the joys and sufferings 
of others we oan never be one with them, 
so national nnity is impossible without an 
understanding of other communities within 


the nation. If those who are capable of 
interpreting the mind of their own groups 
and communities would do so in this 
way, one great harrier to unity would be 
gone; and if those of ns oan do so 
would only take advantage of the wealth 
of interesting material that already exists, 
not only to increase onr knowledge and 
understanding of conditions different from 
our own, but to enrioh our whole perso¬ 
nality with new interests and sympathies, 
how many of those unnecessary barriers 
and prejudioes would crumble away 
unable to bear the light: 

One of the Latin Poets said: 

.Homo sum. 

Nihil huroaaum a me aUannm pnto, 

(I am a man; therefore I am interested 
in all human experience), and to this 
comprehensive understanding of life we 
must all aspire. 
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THE IDEALS OF EDUCATION 


By Sib MIBZA ISMAIL, K.C.I.B. 
{Dewan of Jaipur) 


■BILL attempt in ibis artiole to place 
^Kfcefore tbe readers of ‘ The Indian 
some observation! on tbe 
^Beiplee on whieh I feel that the 
^■feature of trae edooation in India 
HbOld be roiled. 

Bt say true edooation, for there ie no 
■toying the fact that the edooation of 
■Bdian youth, aa it ie, and as it has 
lean for generations, has not been, and 
la not, folly true to the environment of 
Indian life. For a good many years I 
have been concerned in the administration 
of affairs, inoloding edooation, and if 
there is one thing that is clearer to me 
than any other in the technique of poblio 
life, it is that tbe speed of homan progress 
inoreaaes according to the ratio in which 
positive oceative tbooght and notion exceed 
negative destrootive criticism. 

There is another, and eqnally essential, 
means of developing the edooational 
fundamental of good taste. This is tbe 
provision of regular exercise in arts and 
orafts as an integral item of the day’s 
work in the sohool. There is an idea 
that snoh things are mere lnxnries 
and sbonld have no part in serious 
edooation. That is a grave mistake. 
Apart from whether a boy or a girl has 
a special aptitude that points towards an 
artistic future, there is an impulse in 
every normal obild to do as well as to 
know. If this impulse is satisfied in the 
making of beautiful and ueeful things, 
the qualities of proportion, design and 
rhythm that suoh making induoes and 
that are essentials of tbe art of living, 
will pass into the general life of the 
ohild, and create a taste that will be 
the surest protection against the vulgarity 
and ugliness that are so menacing an 
influence in Hfe today. 

Next to good taste, as a fundamental 
of true edooation, I would mention good 
manners. My travels in other parts of 
the world have shewn me that we in 
India, sp ea kin g generally and acknowledging 
exceptions, have mad) to team in this 
respect. I do not mean that we should 
be mare copyists of other peoples in the 
nieetiaa of etiquette. To eater a room 
in England, with poor cap on, and your 


shoes off, would be regarded as the height 
of bad manners. To us in India it is 
the correct thing to do in some .parts. 
Bat by good manners I do not mean 
such details. I mean the oonsideratenees 
of one another, the deference to one another, 
the sense of 00-operative differences, as 
in the two sides of a football match aad 
the aooepted parts of the players, th at 
are calculated to tom tbe grim "struggle, 
for existence" into a happy profitable 
playing of “the game of life”. Good 
manners acquired in sohool will pass 
on to good oonduet in life, and lead 
eventually to good spirit between 
individuals and nations. . . 

I regard as a further fundamental of 
true education the provision of good 
circumstances for both students and 
teachers. Apart from the element of 
natural and artistic beauty in sohool 
environment, it is essential that the 
accommodation aad equipment among 
which students have to spend so much 
time daily should be perfectly suited to 
their needs. Aa far as possible, nothing 
inadequate or shoddy or ngly should be 
permitted in tbe education of the young. 
If they are permitted, it is oertain that 
they will produce an inadequate, shoddy 
and ugly future. Hygiene and sanitation 
are on the same level of necessity aa 
well-printed text-books, and desks arranged 
for the maximum light and the minimum 
of bent shoulders. 

In good oiroumstanoes, I inolude good 
health. It is hardly possible for schools 
to do more than advise hbsses that 
an empty stomach is not unlikely to 
prodnoe an empty head. At tte same 
time it has to he hinted to parents 
and students alike that over-eating aad 
wrong-eating may lead to the same 
inettoienoy as under-eating. Nutritious 
food in moderation is the jdeai. Aad, 
of course, for good circumstances in 
true education there mart be systematic 
physical exercise for the individual and 
games and scouting in which the spirit 
of group co-operation may he developed 
in the young. 

The foregoing essentials of true education 
moat naturally be associ a ted with the 
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acquisition of knowledge and with the 
development of .thonght and the oapaoity 
of expression and oommonioation. All of 
these are elements of the oorrioolnm of 
school edooatioo. Bat there ie another 
tnfloenoe in education that is not part 
of the onrrionlam, yet it is profoondly 
ednoative in its equipment and tendencies. 

I refer to that vague, but very real 
things, the future. We oannot keep 
education and life apart without doing 
injury to both. Education must be 
directed towards the fitting of the student 
as both a human being and a nnit in 
his or her community and nation within 
the great unit of India and the greater 
unit of the world, though at this moment 
it does appear to be worthy in many 
parts of it to attract the desire of Indian 
students to reoognise their unity with it. 
Bat there is no sense, there is, in fact 
a very real danger, in developing the 
minds and bodies and powers of the 
young, and leaving them, at the end of 
their studentships, on the edge of a 
quagmire of complications and obstacles 
between them and the attaining of 
oongenial and profitable employment of 
their developed powers and for the earning 
of the means to an honourable and 
sufficing living. The relationship between 
education and employment should not 
be casual but deliberate and systematic. 
Much of the good is taken out of eduoation 
by the prevailing uncertainty of what is 
to happen to the student when education 
is finished. 

The observations made above have an 
important bearing on the question of the 
training of teachers. I have distinguished 
between true eduoation and lees true 
eduoation. I wonld also distinguish between 
true and untrue training of teachers. The 
first essential of true training for one of 
the noblest and most important servioss 
to humanity is, as I oonceive it, an inner 
impulse not to be a teaober of others, for 
that may he only an expression of self, 
conceit, but a deep urge to the dedication 
of oneself tq collaboration with the growing 
nature of toe young, to be, as Americans 
teem it, an educator, one who helps to 
draw out the best in ohildhood and youth. 
I do not think we have much to oomplaln 
of an* regards dedication in India. What 
else is there in the profession to draw 


teachers to it, seeing that the emoluments 
of the teaohers of the very young are 
beaten at every street corner ie our cities 
by the habitual beggar. Dedication hi 
essential, but It needs solid accompaniments. 

Next to dedication to toe noble service of 
eduoating toe young oomes knowledge of the 
nature of the young. He would be a poor 
gardener, who tried to make flowers grow 
as he wanted them to grow, and not 
according to their own nature. True, he 
may modify them, he may hybridise them, 
but the erecting of peculiarities is not 
horticulture. Educational fade may produce 
freaks, but educational sanity sets itself 
to aid the development of the finest 
human beings. 

One wonld think that toe knowledge of 
ohildhood should be the natural possession 
of every adult since we all started life 
exceedingly young. Yet it is a a piain toot 
that while early development proceeds 
through knowledge and experience retained 
by memory, our childhood is the first 
thing that we quiokly and thoroughly 
forget. We have to reoover that knowledge 
either by observation, common sense and 
sympathy or by scientific experimentation, 
accumulation of data and drawing of 
deduction, out of wbioh has arisen this 
modern science of ohild psychology. We 
should have every respeot for the diooovery 
of knowledge. But the child oannot be 
foroed to approaoh life through laboratory 
paraphernalia and reaction charts. Dove, 
sympathy, enthusiasm “ horse sense " direct 
normal contacts seem to be tor move 
natural and potent means of getting at 
the reality of ohildhood than toe equip, 
ment in steel and other substances that 
you can buy for a email fortune In 
Ohioago, and be little wiser for the ex p ense. 

The privilege of the teacher is less to 
teach than to evoke; not to inject other 
peoples' thought but to encourage the 
oapaoity to think; to gat to know 
not only by second-hand reading but by 
first-hand enquiry and experiment; to 
learn to feel not only by toe aervaa 
hut by toe inereaaed sensitiveness to 
beauty and truth and goodness; to work 
not merely (or a profitable place in Ms, 
but to let the great current of Ufa flow 
richly and purely through their natafss. 


GEOGRAPHY IN NATIONAL LIFE 

By Ob. BIMALA OHUBN LAW, PhJ>., H.A., b.l. 


G BIOGRAPHY i* a scienoe only in the 
sense of it* being nn embodiment 
of aoourate and eyitematio knowledge of 
matter! that appertain to onr earth and 
are ultimately of human interest and 
importance. Ar a scienoe, it cannot bat 
he descriptive or enameratire and as a 
study, it cannot bat be utilitarian or 
of practical use. It is concerned mainly 
with what is called unuthana (shape) of 
earth and all factors that contribute to 
the manifestation of the life and civilisa¬ 
tion in it. Geography utilises the results 
of astronomical, geological, soologioal, 
botanical, anthropological, linguistio and 
historical investigations. Its distinction 
from all these investigations lies in its 
interest in localising the foots that it 
states and utilises. Thus the location of all 
facts relating to the earth and its denisens, 
the human races and their action constitute 
the particular element of geography. 

It is needless to emphasise that modern 
geography is not a catalogue of place 
names, but it is a scientific subject with a 
human touch, treating the world as 
essentially an abode of man. 

The earth feeds man, clothes him, 
gives him shelter and supplies him with 
all other raw materials which are utilised 
for the progress of civilisation. Hence 
arises the need of knowing what the 
earth looks like, what are its various 
resources and how man makes use of 
them. Those form the subjeot-mstter of 
Geography. The earth, however, is too 
big to have the same type of surfaoe 
features, climate and vegetation. The 
natural resources, whether dependent on 
o lis sate or not, also vary from one part 
of the world to another. Even in the 
same (tonntry, variability of geographical 
c on di ti o ns , which has to be taken into 
snoonni in explaining the mode of life of 
the peoples living in different parts of the 
pantry, is the key-note. Man first adapts 
him se lf to his immediate geographical 
environment, and than with the extension 
«f his geographical knowledge of other 
Countries, he makee an a tt empt to become 
mists and more independent of the limits- 
ripos imposed by the ge o gra phical environ¬ 
ment of hit oountry. 


A rapid geographical survey ‘of the 
distribution of the population of the 
world shows clearly that the world is 
far from evenly’ populated. Take, for 
ins ten oe, Australia. This island-c o ntinent 
is more than twice the sise of India, 
but ite population is less than one 
orore. India and China are very densely 
populated, about one-half of the total 
population of the world live in these 
two countries. Since industries have not 
been properly developed as yet, the 
majority of the peoples subsist on 
agricultural produces, which are not 
enough for the entire population. Herne 
various problems orop up affecting Hie 
health and prosperity of the peoples iff 
riie two Asiatic countries. 

The need of starting a geographical 
survey of our oountry is great, which 
alone can help ns to solve onr national 
problems. Dr. L. Dudley Stamp with a 
band of geographers started this kind of 
work in Britain. His idea was to record 
the use of every core of the land in 
Britain, which still serves as a standard 
of comparison with the past, a contri¬ 
bution to the study of current problems 
and a basis of pluming for the future. 
The Royal Commission in England ban 
also recently emphasised on geographical 
planning which means more than industrial, 
agricultural and economic planning. It is 
most unfortunate that we have not yet 
realised the significance of starting each 
a geographical survey in our own vast 
oountry. Our problems are multifarious. 
More lands are to be brought under the 
plough. Improved methods of irrigation, 
drainage and manuring are to he adopted. 
Afforestation is to be encouraged and 
lands similar to the National Parks of 
the D. 8. A. are to be reserved fay the 
State. Not only the quality usd yield 
of cereals and cash crime, should be 
improved and utilised but every village 
must have sufficient lands for graxing 
oattla and for producing fodder crops. 
India pos s e ss e s the largest number of 
cattle in the world, hut for want, of rich 
pasturage the Indian cattle are mnob 
inferior in quality. The most vital 
problem, however, la that co nn ecte d with 
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■oils and their eroeion. It ii for the 
geographer to prepare a eoil-map baaed 
on field and laboratory work ae pointed 
ont by Dr. H. J. Flenre, the greatest 
geographer of Great Britain. In this 
connection, it will not be out of place 
to refer to the excellent Agricultural 
Atlas of U. S. A. prepared with the 
assistance of American geographers. 

Oar modern civilisation is baaed on 
each minerals as coal, petroleum, and 
ores of iron, manganese, eto. England 
owes much of her industrial progress to 
the king-coal. The vast mineral wealth 
of U. S. A. or U. S. S. B. is the 
fundamental basis for the rapid industria¬ 
lisation of these countries. In the 
beginning of the present war, Germany 
did not have enough minerals to carry 
out a long-continued war. It is for 
these minerals that the nations fonght 
in the past and are fighting now. 
Prof. Hall also points out America’s 
dependence on South-eastern Asia ae 
regards oertain essential minerals. India 
is rich in iron ores, but deficient in 


petroleum and ooking ooal. The geography 
of minerals of India to to be studied 
very carefully, it ire are to adopt a 
rational polloy towards mineral development. 
It is a well-known feet that exploitation 
of low-grade iron ores in India from 
surfaoe soil has resulted in deforestation 
and consequent soil erosion to the 
detriment of agricultural activities. 

An attempt should be made to prepare 
a national atlas of India which is no 
doubt a great need, more or lees on the 
lines of the national atlases of France, 
Germany, Russia, Poland, Finland and 
Czechoslovakia. Such a national atlas 
should aim at a strictly objective and 
scientific presentation of the natural 
conditions, natural resources and eoonomio 
development of the laud (and adjaoent 
seas), of the history and pre-history of 
the oountry and of the distributions, 
oooupations, movement and social conditions 
of the population and would mark a 
great step forward in the dissemination 
of aoourate knowledge of the country 
among the general publio. 


A MESSAGE 

By The Hon’ble Sib JOGENDRA SINGH 


I N this grim hour when the destinies of 
nations are under determination, where 
to India ? Our sons are fighting in all the 
battlefields with absolute disregard of self, 
sectional or oommunal considerations and 
have won for India the admiration of 
their comrades of ail nationalities. In 
spite of eruptions, the heart of India longs 
for union with England as an equal, and 
for that freedom for whioh the united 
nations are making limitless sacrifices. 

I feel we are the arbiters of our own 
destinies. It is not the Atlantic Charter 
that oan give ne the four freedoms. It is 
we who oan win them if we would only 
do what qnr sons are doing—fighting 
without any distinction of caste, creed or 
reUgioo ae members of the Indian Army. 

If our politiotons—Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs—follow the example of Indian Army 
and learn to saorifios personal and 
seeWonal interests in serving the cause of 
all, they can serve their personal mad 
ssetional interests effectively. 


If all communities jointly undertake 
and stand for prinoiples, which in middle 
years made the British Empire sooh a 
sucoese and revive traditions of incorrup¬ 
tible Superior Services, a broad educational 
polloy, and resolve to make happiness 
more universally possible: guaranteeing 
Princes and people, majorities and 
minorities alike; justice, freedom, and 
opportunities of development; I am sire 
we can, not only raise India to a 
position to govern itself, hot help in 
healing wounds which threaten to adtoct 
the world with uninterrupted oonSfot. 

We, the new Members of the. Govern¬ 
ment of India, are the vanguard of the 
ooming events, of India beoomiag a 
Sovereign State and as a Sovereign State 
spreading its protecting wings give 
satisfaction to ail, so that the Congress 
does not cry for democracy nor Jinhah 
for divisions of his Motherland. 





VALMIKI’S ART 

By Mb. K. BALASUBBAMANIA IYEB, B.A., B.L. 

)®( 


V ALMIKI'8 Bamayana has bean sailed 
India's first poem—The Adi Kavya. 
Indeed, it is first not only in order of 
time bat also in order of merit. As 
Mr. Maeti Venkatas* Iyengar in his 

beantifnl little book on “The Poetry of 
Vaimiki", says: 'Valmiki was aooepted as 
the forernnner, leader and master of the 
race of poets and his poem as the very 
orest of poetio achievement.” Having 

read the Bamayana many times, I feel 
it is best to stndy it mainly as a poem 
and to enjoy the aesthetic pleasure of 
its poetio art. This is also the view of 
the anthor of the verses which are always 
read before beginning the religions recital 
of the Bamayana. “ To Valmiki, the 
Eokila.says the poet-ontie, "seated on 
the top of the tree of poesy and oalltng 
Buna, Bama, in soft and mellifluons notes 
I do obeisanoe.” He has often been 
oalled ttie Homer of India. Bat while 

Aohilles of Homer remaios transfixed in 
fable, the wonderful art of Valmiki has 
made the hero of the Bamayana God 
incarnate to generations of his countrymen. 
The poem hsa a never-waning oharm and 
tondhes the inmost ohords of oar being. 
For. Valmiki has a profound knowledge 
of human natare and an unerring insight 
into human psychology and his manner 
of picturing that nature is fascinating. 
It is this most striking characteristic of 
his art that has endeared the Bamayana 
to ns and made it ‘ a major item in the 
heritage of India'. Well may we admire 
the taste and judgment of King Prakasa 
Dfaarma of the anoieot Hindu colony of 
Ohampe, who built a temple for Valmiki 
and installed his image therein. (Bee 
Nikkant* Baatri's article on “ Greater India " 
in J. 0. B. B., Madras, 108B.) 

His grahd manner is seen at its best 
in that memorable scene of the meeting 
of Hanuman and Sita in the Asoka 
gardens in Lanka. Valmiki’s confident 
and intrepid art gave to Hanuman the 
body of a monkey but the soul of a 
wise and saintly hero. This in itself is 
a ‘ marvellous achievement. Among the 
cou ntl ess host of Sugriva's forces it was 
he that achieved the mighty task of 


crossing the vest ocean by air and 
entering the citadel of the enemy, 
in search of Sita. To worthier • hands 
this task could not have been entrusted, 
though he, in bis humility said to Sita 
that there was none inferior to him 
among Sagriva's hosts. At the very first 
meeting, Bama had marked him out as 
the best ambassador whose power of 
speech was so faaoinating as to pacify 
even the attacking enemy with sword 
in hand. To him Bama confided his 
soothing message to his beloved, pining 
far away in the agony of her separation. 
After an arduous search in Lanka and 
possessed of such a life-giving message to 
communicate, Hannman, perched in the 
' Simsupa' tree and hidden among its 
branches, at last caught the sight of the 
object of bis search 8ita, surrounded by 
the Bakshasi women. Any other person, 
in sheer joy, would have been carried 
off bis feet and rushed to meet her. But 
calm and deliberate as a man of action 
should be, Hanuman waited for a proper 
opportunity to secretly meet her. His 
discerning poetio soul fully envisaged the 
depths of Site’s grief. To him, she 
appeared, then—to use his own words—** as 
the very oondensed subs tan oe of all sorrow 
and the uprising tidal wave of grief". 
Waiting there patiently, he further 
witnessed all the tortures to. whieh she 
was put by the threats of Bavana and 
of bis hirelings. An ultimatum was 
presented to her of two months' time to 
asoend Havana's coach and if ghe failed 
to do so, she was doomed to be 
mercilessly out to pieoee. In otter grief 
and despair, she approaobed at dead of 
night the tree in wbidb Hanuman 
was sitting, concealed in ite branches, 
with the grim determination to end her 
life by hanging herself from it with the 
aid of her long nnplaited tresses. Here 
was an opportunity afforded to Hannman 
to meet Sita, unnoticed by others. But 
what a dangerous oooasion it waa Even 
the dear Intellect of Hanuman became 
olouded and perplexed in the extreme. It 
is heps that we see the hand Of the 
matter artist Any less skilled ‘person 
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bare bangled and told a different 
tale. Bot Vaimiki'e art work* majestically 
and rarely. Hanaman eeea irretrievable 
ganger in both alteroativee, either io 
suddenly olimbing down and aoooetiog 
Site or io aittang quiet there, loaing 
preoione moments. If be aaddenly spoke 
to her, she, in the frensy of her grief 
and fe*r would have mistaken him for 
Havana in disguise and this would have 
brought about her end sooner than other¬ 
wise. Then all would be lost. If he 
waited and let go this opportunity of 
meeting her, then too she might execute 
her resolve to give up her life. Again 
all would be lost At such a perplexing 
moment it waa that Hanuman's unerring 
insight into human psychology came to 
the aid of bis judgment He decides 
wisely neither to apeak to her immediately 
nor to remain quiet, but to soliloquize 
from his plaoe in the tree in his own 
inimitably soft and sweet language, and 
in gentle tones, about Bama and the 
fruition of his labours in search of Sita. 
He knew very well that her mind, 
intensely concentrated on her beloved 
Bama can only be soothed and quieted 
and thereby prevented from rushing to 
her determined action, by dwelling on 
Bama alone and on nothing else. An apt 
illustrative story would make us realise 
fully Hanuman's wisdom. Onoe there was 
a painter who in order to put on canvas 
the beautiee of a mountain soenery aaoended 
the top of a oliff. As he was painting 
he used to recede backwards to see if 
the landscape was caught pioperly in his 
pioture. Intent on seeing the picture in 
perspective, he went backwards, and 
unoonsoious of bis surroundings was on 
the very brink of the predpioe and one 
atep backward would have finished him 
down tbe precipice. At that moment, a 
clem friend of hie eeeiog the danger of 
the situation derided neither to shout 
nor to apprise him of tbe danger, but 
to strike ft the pioture on tbe osnvaa 
with a olod of earth. Tbe moment he 
did so, the painter intently fixing bis 
ope Of the picture on the board rushed 
f or wa r d towards it and be was saved 
witheot hie knowing it. This fine 
fiisatreiiOo has stack in my memory all 
those- yean from tbe time I heard It 


from the iipa of my father * whan ha, 
daring his sojourn in 180? in tha 
Kodaikanal Hills expounded the b ea u t i e e 
of the Sundara-Eanda to a seleot audience. 

This profound psyobolctfioal truth, 

Hanaman took hold of and ha at t aaa d 
sweet and soothing words about Bama in 
gentle tones but loud enough far Site's 
ear so that, in the joy of her luring 
remembrance of her lord, the exoitement 
would subside and she would be in a 
better mood to receive Hanaman to her 
presence. This is why tbe poet makes 

the reader tarry long in this aoene to 
visualise the successive delicate stages of 
Hanuman's gentle approach to Sita and 
the communication to her, of Bama'e 

life-giving massage of hope and 
deliverance. As tbe soft and sweet words 
of Hanuman filled her ears, Site slowly 
raised her head and looked op to 
the plaoe from where the voioe came. 
Hanuman's speech was a balm to her 
laoerated heart and sustained ber at this 
oritioal moment. She slowly desisted 

from her grim resolve of soioide and 
entreated Hanuman to proceed in the 
same strain longer still. For, she says, 
"I love to hear toe story of Bama". 

This aoene is so impressive that it 
became the classic model for toe produc¬ 
tion of a mass literature by later Sanskrit 
poets called the Sendees Kevyag, toe 
foremost of which is toe beautiful lyrio 
of Kalidasa, toe Hegba Sendees. There 
in clear language, Kalidasa acknowledges 
his indebtedness to this scene. 

Shakeapereao oritioiem hae bestowed foot 
praise upon that great poet for his prafoiinil 
grow of human nature as ravsaled fas Ms 
great tragedies. Witness toe scans bstaCtin 
lego and Othello when "trifles light as 
air" beooms “ to the jealous a confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy writ". As 
A. 0. Gardiner well and truly observes: 
"To prodoos an Impression of term, 
Schiller sets a whole town on firs, throws 
infants into toe flames and leeks up old 
men in old towers. Sh ake spe ar e drape a- 
handkerchief and freezes our btoaii" 
Vatmlki's art is equally worthy of 
into praise. 

x - ' r: n... 

• Tbe fate Ifr. V. XiMaaswsori AJyet. 





GANDHI. OUR BEST ALLY 

By Mb. LOUIS PI8CHEB 

i [Zb* arrest and internment of Mr. Gandhi without giving him an interview with 
> the Viceroy aa desired by him. baa been the aobjeot of a great deal of adverse 
comment not only in India bat in America aa well. Mrs.. Ganther, writing in 
the Nub Rtpublic aaya : “ By a miracle of hiatorioa! acoident' the Congreaa happens 
to be led by two of the greatest men (Gandhi and Nehrn) who have ever lived 
anywhere in any time. And only the powerful self-restraint of these two men 
had stood between England and the great suppressed wrath of the Indian people. 
She first strategical consideration in any warfare is that of moral strategy* 
She moral strategy of this war demands the independence of India as its essential 
cornerstone.” Pearl Back, in the ooorse of a statement on the situation, represses 
deep concern at the tarn of events in India, and pleads for immediate mediation 
by the United Nations. She points ont: “The refusal of the Viceroy 
to confer with Mr. Gandhi and the arrest of Congress leaders reveal a spirit 
contrary to the principle of democracy. It is not too late for mediation by 
China, Bnssia and U. S. A. Both England and India say they ore agreed on 
freedom. The disagreement apparently is on time and administration daring the 
war. Sorely these two points can be mediated for the sake of the Allied canee." 
The following contribution to the New York Nation by Mr. Louis Fischer, "the 
well-known American Journalist, who has stayed in India for a long time 
to study the situation, will be read with particular interest.—E d. I.E] 


L ORD LINLITHGOW, Viceroy of India, 
arid to me: “ Gandhi is the biggest 
thing in India.” Now he has ordered 
Gandhi's arrest. I think all of us have 
to pay for this. Trouble in India means 
prolongation of the war. It is, therefore, 
America's business. 

General 8ir Archibald Wave)], now 
British Gommaader-in-Ohief in India, takes 
a few moments occasionally to continue 
work on the seoond volume of his 
biog ra ph y of General Allenby under whom 
he fought in the first world war. Wavell 
gave me part of the manuscript to read. 
One obapter deals with the IMS oriels 
When Allenby threatend to resign aa 
pi gh Commissioner of Egypt unless the 
British protectorate over Egypt were 
dropped and independence granted to the 
Egyptians. In brilliant prose reflecting a 
ton grasp of politics, Wavell described 
Allenby’s straggle with the British Cabinet 
in London. Prime Minister Lloyd George, 
Foreign Secretary, Corson, Milner and 
other ministers opposed him. But of all 
the opponents of Egyptian independence, 
Wavell writes, "the most determined had 
hina Winston Churchill" who m then 
la the Cabinet, 

Churchill led the opposition in the 
Sense of Commons against tbs 1888 Ant 
of India unjw which India was ruled 


until the outbreak of this war and 
which granted some limited measure of 
self-government to India. 

Churchill is a good imperialist fay 
temperament, tradition and conviction. 
So is the Secretary of St ate for India, 
Mr. Amery. He told me so. Neville 
Chamberlain was an appeaser because bo 
was afraid that if England became 
involved is a war, his England, the 
England of money and privilege, would die. 
He was probably right. But Churchill 
says, No, England can fight a war and 
win it and remain his rid Enghmd. 
Churchill's England inrindes India. 

We most be very dear that Gandhi's 
civil disobedience move is not merely a 
matter of whether the polio* am str ong er 
than the Indian nationalists, it saisas 
tiie whole question of what we am 
fighting for. In my talks with Mahatma 
Gandhi in his village cl Bevagram, Oastral 
India, I said we want'd the world to 
be a better place after the war. Be 
replied: "I am not on* it will be. I 
would like to see right now a change hi 
the heart of England and in the fatoat 
of America. Then I asuy believe your 
statements about the future.” G a ndhi has 
confronted us with the peobiem of aur 
moral position in the war, 
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If (be British wish to imply (bat 
Gandhi is pro-Japanese (hey may do so; 
it only makes a settlement in India more 
difficult. Gandhi is not pro-Japanese or 
pro-Axis. He is pro-Britisb, he is pro- 
Cbinefe, be is pro-American. He wants 
ns to 'win (be war. But he does not 
think we can win it nnless we enlist the 
support of Indians by purifjing onr 
war aims. . . . 

Protioally every Englisman I talked to 
in India realised that the country bad 
never been as anti-British as it is to-day. 
The cause may be manifold and subject 
to dispute. The fact is indisputable. 

This is the problem—whether we like it 
or not, and it is not solved by maligning 
Gandhi in Amerioa or imprisoning him 
in Poona. There was no Gandhi in 
Borina, yet the civilian population, the 
British admit, helped tbe Japanese. . . . 

Both Gandhi's Congress and Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah's Muslim League have publicly 
resolved not to oo-operate with the British 
in tbe war effort. 8ome Muslim leaders 
might have wished to stand by the 
Empire, but the war is too unpopular in 
India for them to risk advooating suoh 
polioy. In the oireumstances tbe primary 
task of the British Governments in London 
and New Delhi should have been to court 
Indian oivilian support. Cripps tried it. 
But be did not enjoy the collaboration 
of some key British politicians. In any 
case, be failed. 

Another attempt should have been made. 
Gandhi and Nebro and other Congress 
leaders were ready to make far-reaohing 
concessions. The British knew this, because 
they watched Gandhi openly rednoe his 
demands. First he asked the British to 
go bag and baggage. Later be said they 
and the United 8tstes oonld keep their 
armed foroes in India and use India aa 
a base for military operations against the 
Axis. This and similar equally* clear 
developments told the British that agree, 
ment with Congress was possible through 
compromise. Bnt the British seem to 
have dosed their hearts and mind*. 

From what many of them said to me 
I am convinced that they have decided 
(bed Gandhi's influence is waning and 
this is a golden opportunity to break hie 


power. The present is a queer time 
indeed for such a dangerous experiment. 

Is this to he tbe eeoond front—tbe 
front against Gandhi f Perhaps after their 
many defeats in the field, tbe British can 
actually win a victory over Gandhi. I do 
not know. He is a tough, shrewd and 
strong oustomer and India is in aa ngly 
mood. Bnt if tbe British do ornsh the 
Gandhi movement what have they achieved ? 
India will be bitter, sullen and resentful 
and an easier prey to Japan and Germany. 
If they ornsh Gandhi, then one of onr 
biggest successes in this war for democracy 
and freedom will be tbe smashing of a 
great world-known movement for damnotaoy 
and freedom. 

British officials in India told me that 
they did not believe Indian co-operation 
would be of much avail in case of 
invasion. That may explain tbeir readiness 
to strike at Gandhi when they hhonld be 
preparing to strike at the foreign enemy. 
But they have made too many mistakes 
recently in handling military and civilian 
problems in the East for ns to trust 
their judgment. 

Can anything be done now? I think 
yes. Gandhi is not at all vindictive. He 
would forgive the British if they released 
him and be would negotiate with them 
with a view to supporting the war. 
Nehru said at a meeting: "I would fight 
Japan sword in hand." But, he added, be 
oould only do so aa a free mao. nils 
is tbe orox of the situation. 

It is difflanlt, however, to imagine tbp 
British suddenly generating tbe suppleness 
of polioy and the subtlety of brain to 
altar (heir oonrse without a patent psed 
from the outside. Only the United 
States oonld make suoh a move. Of 
course, Washington can take the -position 
that this is (be British Empire’s private 
business. It is, admittedly, a delicate 
matter. India is the British Empire. 
Bnt America had armed foroes there and 
if India becomes a battlefield, it will he a 
serious matter for ns whether the ground 
is solid rod: or a soft mire, 

Besides—and this is net the lead 
consideration—Indie is aa aeid-test of the 
sincerity of America's purpose la « ga«f 
this costly war, 



THE SECRET OF THE NEW CHINA 
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BELIEVE most of os in now Ohina- 
ulnded. This does not mean that 
si onderstsoding between Chins and 
is of recent origin; for every 
at of history knows tbst it dotes 
to many oentories. Between the 
Indent Cathay and the more anoient Ind 
here hare been so many exchanges of a 
Bitoral nature. Teachers from India and 
trailers from China bare cemented the 
Mltnral affinities between these two lends, 
tad China and India have understood 
each other not in a superficial sense hot 
in a deep and intimate way. Recently, 
however, the interest of India in China 
baa beoome more living, vital and deep. 
So many factors have contributed to it 
that it is* not possible to take note 
of all. But one thing is certain. The 
Sino-Japanese oonfliot has made almost 
even Indian pro-Chinese and the epio 
of Chinese armed resistance has thrilled 
every heart. While in India some 
people talk vaguely about people’s war, 
China has given it a practical shape. 
There every man, woman and ohild is 
participat i ng in one way or another in 
the national struggle, and every home is 
more or less a fortress. This is due to 
the foot that the Chinese have resolved 
upon a dual programme of armed resistance 
and national reconstruction. 

The programme of national reoonstruotion 
is not something grandiose and utopian, but 
something eminently practical and possible 
of achievement, and in this matter the 
Chinese with their supreme senee of reality 
know that education must play a vital part. 
Bo even is the midst of Japanese bombing, 
the education of the people of China has 
not been n eg l ecte d . It is true China hue 
bean bailing up arsenals and feotoriso 
for pro sec u ting the war, but it should also 
be r ememb ered that it has been building 
along with these schools of all types, 
universities, museums and art galleries. 
The Isadora of China know that in total 
warfare, the morale of the civilian population 
la el very great consequence, and that the 
«f keeping it up ia to have a 
of education, Th y 
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Chinese, therefore, talk of education in 
terms of people and'not merely in terms 
of students. While on the one hand, 
they want kindergarten schools for toddlers, 
primary schools for children of the school- 
going age, secondary schools for the 
intellectually fit students and universities 
for higher learning, they also want such 
schools as can educate the people in general. 
In other words, general education goes on 
band in hand with wbat may be described 
as adult education. 

To understand the present-day system 
of Chinese education is to understand the 
secret of the Chinese renaissance. With 
a sense of realism which is a distinguishing 
mark of China, an effective soheme of 
education has been inaugurated in that 
country, the salient features of which 
should thrill any one who believes in the 
beneficent possibilities of education In 
recreating national consciousness. The pro¬ 
gramme of this education has been stated 
very looidly and compactly by the Minister 
of Education: “ I have oome to the 
conclusion, says be, after a long period of 
deliberation and experiment that illiteracy 
must be wiped out at once; that high«r 
learning must be further promoted; that 
our national olassios must be systematically 
studied, that ebaraoter education must tw 
oniversaliaed; that a better system of 
technical education must be built up." 
This programme has been further 
oryetallised in the following six points:— 

1. The extermination of illiteracy. 

8. The enforcement of ri»awu«ter 
education. 

8. Close relationship between education 
and actual life. 

4. The universalisation of tubule* ! 
and productive education. 

6. Mutual adjustment between educa¬ 
tion and our national programme of 
defence and reco nstr uction. 
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6. The production and reoonstruotion 
of oar oultare. 

All tbit soandt very enoonrsging, bot 
it Bboaid not be nnderttood that nothing 
it being done to implement the promise* 
held ont in thin soheme. The people of 
China are as oarefal about their eduoa- 
t»nnai front as they are about their war 
front, and they are proceeding with the 
work of educational reconstruction with a 
great deal of vigour. Let us first of all 
take the people's education in China. 
This is done in the first place as part 
of the programme of the People's Military 
Training Corps. Those who attend free 
sohools for people's education are asked 
to join the military training corps. Thus 
there is a golden bridge between these 
sohools for the people and the armies 
that defend them. The sohools in a way 
serve as a recruiting centre for the army. 
But this is not the only purpose that 
these sohools serve. They give the masses 
a working knowledge of the Chinese 
language as well ns training in oitizensbip. 
That this experiment has been very 
suooessful is dear from the fact that 
1,500 such classes were held only in one 
provinoe in China. Now this experiment 
has been extended to other provinces also, 
and it has been so successful that a five- 
year plan for people’s education has been 
adopted. It is believed that this will lead 
to educational progress on a very grand 
soale, and 14 ororee of adult illiterates 
will be converted into literate dtisens. 
Nor it the education of children neglected. 
Each village has one or more than one 
school, and it is wonderful how these 
schools are maintained by the Chinese. 
There is one school for 10 to 15 families 
in a village and more than 45 per oent. 
of the ohildren of school-going age are 
in the school. Nor are the sohools con¬ 
fined merely to ohildren. A people's 
sohool in China consists of three divisions. 
One of these caters for the needs of 
oMidran, the other provides for the 
education of men, and the.third looks after 
the education and interests of women. In 
this way with the minimum of expenditure 
the Chinese are able to produce the best 
of results. 

The Chinese, however, know that 
merely intellectual fitness is not everything. 
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So a great deal of stress is laid upon 
direct ethical training or character 
education. In India, aa in other countries, 
this problem has baffled so many persons 
that they have thought it wise to leave 
it alone. The problem of religious 
education in India is solved by a few 
denominations, each in its own way. But 
mainly this problem baa been left in eold 
storage. Even Mahatma Gandhi, who 
evolved a scheme of nation-wide education, 
said, that this problem should be left 
alone. But the Chinese know that 
without character development, education 
is bound to be a failure. They insist, 
therefore, upon the inouloation of the 
eight great virtues of loyalty, filial piety, 
benevolenoe, love, faithfalness, righteous¬ 
ness, peace and harmony in the minds 
of the young. But they know that these 
eight old-world virtues as taught by 
Confaoias are not enough. To these have, 
therefore, been added the new dynamic 
and revitalising moral ideas embodied in 
the Three People's Principles. In this 
way in the educational system of China, 
a synthesis of the new and the old is 
made, and an attempt is made to turn 
out such dtisens as can play their part 
effectively in the China of to-day. 

Another thing that distinguishes this 
educational system is, that it is not 
divorced from actual life. In India, the 
oomplaint is often made that our 
educational system cr eat e s a gulf between 
the educated and the uneduoated classes. 
It produces mea and woman who develop 
a mentality of a kind which fite them 
only for life in dtiee. They develop 
expensive habits and a veneer of ouitnre 
which makes them unfit for being at 
home among the ma s s e s . This danger 
inherent in our educational syatam has 
been guarded against by the Chinese. 
There the level of expenses ia kept very 
low and the students are not per mi tted 
to develop expensive habile. The sohools 
and universities are so conducted tint 
there is a great deal of correspondence 
between them and the homes from where 
students come. In China, the student Is 
more or less a poor scholar, who is 
serious-minded, hard-working end patriotic, 
and who is more keen on sorting his 
country than on parting a career for himself, 
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The moat marvellous results achieved 
by the Ohineae ere in the field of technical 
and productive education. Snowing foil 
well that only literary education ia not 
enough, they have given a vocational bias 
to their education. The needa of the 
variona provlnoea have been atudied and 
the educational ayatem haa been brought in 
line with theae. Wood-working, gardening 
and elementary oouraea on agriculture are 
taught In the lower schools, while foundry 
and blaokamithry form a part of the 
instruction in the middle schools. For 
higher grades of professional vocational 
and Industrial efficiency, special institutions 
have been set up, and the entire student 
body haa been converted into a kind of pro¬ 
ductive unit. In India, this very problem 
haa been engaging the attention of people 
for a long time, but no way has yet 
been found out of the difficulty. The 
Wardba Scheme of Bdnoation was a step 
in this direction, but it waa never adopted 
on a nation-wide scale. Some other 
attempts have been made here and there, 
bnt nothing haa been done to harness 
the energies of all the students in this 
dinotion. In China, the miraole has been 
wrought and we can learn something 
from it. 

Again in China, some kind of organio 
relationship has been established between 
education and the national programme 
of defence and reconstruction. Military 
training is oompulaory in all schools above 
the secondary grade and so fur as the 
other schools are concerned training there 
is,given for a period of three months 
every year. Bven in primary schools, 
the importance of boy scout training is 
stressed, and then students are taught 
to be physically fit, mentally alert and 
socially helpful. At every stage of edu¬ 
cation, the need of physical eultnre is very 
much emphasised. To make students 
health-oonsoious, their food and attitude 
ta hygiene are particularly looked into. 
In this way, China is building up a new 
type of manhood, which cannot only 
stand the attain and stress of war, 
but which oan actually oo-operate in ita 


prosecution and wbioh oan help forward 
the cause of reconstruction. In India, there 
are no suoh oo-ordinated efforts made and, 
therefore, it was no wonder that the 
Honourable Mr. N. B. Biroar as Minister 
in oharge of Education deplored that 
there waa snob a golf between education and 
the social and economic life of the odnntry. 

Above all, China is doing its best to 
protect and reconstruct its oulture. This 
is done along two lines. In the first 
place, the illiterate masses are instructed 
in the essentials of Chinese oulture and, 
in the second place, an attempt is made 
to train specialists who oan give a new 
presentation of this ancient oulture. In 
this direction the stndy of Chinese 
classics is very muoh emphasised, beoanse 
it is well known that the oulture of a 
country is rooted deeply in its classics, 
which are not only examples of literary 
excellence but also of moral perfection in 
some ways. By means of this, it is 
sought to produce a new geo oration of 
the Chinese who, without breaking away 
from the past, can assimilate the best 
lessons of the present-day world. 

There is muoh for India to learn from 
China in the field of education, and there 
is no reaeon why we should not take a 
leaf out of the book of the history of 
the present-day China Our problems are 
almost similar, and the way pointed out 
by China may lead to our regeneration 
as well. We need to wipe off illiteracy; 
we want to build up the morale of the 
younger generation, we feel that there 
should be vital relationship between 
education and actual life, we also realise 
that merely literary education is not 
enough, but that education should b*«me 
productive, with the war at onr threshold 
we feel that our young men should learn 
the art of defence, and we are til eager 
to preserve and promote the cause of onr 
oulture. These are some of our pressing 
problems in the field of education, as they 
are those of China. But China baa found 
a way, while we are still joying ia the 
dark. Let us, therefore, turn to China 
for light. 


THE AMERICAN ARM V 

By COLONEL HERMAN BEDKEMA 
(Profestor at United Statea Military Academy) 
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T WO major motive* have impelled 
men to take np arms against their 
fellows: appetite for loot and the will to 
be free, whatever the cost. The issue* 
at stake in the life*and-death straggle 
which now tears onr world asunder are 
drawn on those lines. 

Oar enemies are determined on a world 
mastery which can be secured only by 
the enslavement of all the peoples outside 
the predatory ring which we know aa 
the Axis. Our fight is for survival: and 
beyond that, for the organisation of a 
system in whioh all men can be free. 

THE SOLDIER’S SPIRIT 

The part which is to be played by 
(he American Army in the struggle and 
ita aftermath is fixed. Everyone foresees 
toe American attaoks whioh will be driven 
into the enemies’ vitals by tank and 
plane and the surging millions of men in 
olive-drab who will follow. What few 
understand fully is toe spirit whioh 
animates toe American soldier. To do so 
they must traoe toe history of American 
armed might: bow it first oame into 
being, how it lapsed after eaoh major 
test, how it rose to meet eaoh new 
crisis, keeping alive the tradition of no 
defeat in war. 

TRADITION or LONG STANDING 

This American Army dates from toe 
American War for Independence. The 
battles of Lexington, Saratoga, and York* 
town are accepted as the early milestone* 
in its history. But in toe century before 
1776, America's Colonials fought with 
heroism and distinction through four wara 
to protect their settlements from toe 
incursion qf the French and the Indians 
on the Amerioan continent. The American 
Army, as a fighting command, oan tone 
be traoed back 850 yean. 

The spirit whioh animates it, toe sonl 
of that army, springe from a source 
much older—even older than those tint 
booths** of colonists who oame to to* 


Amerioan wilderness in search of a 
land where they might drop toe chains 
forged by the Old World's traditions and 
live as free men. The tone origin is to 
be found in the Anglo-Saxon fyrd created by 
King Alfred more than thousand yean ago. 

By his decree all able-bodied freemen 
between the ages of 10 and 00 held the 
privilege of taking the "oath of arms". 
No more than a body of militia, the fyrd 
was bound together by a spirit whioh was 
at onoe a bulwark in Britain's defenoe, and 
a spearhead in her attack. Down through 
ten oen tones has come that tradition of 
a people’s army, of farmers and artisans, 
dropping their normal pursuit* in times 
of danger to take up the tools' of war. 

REDUCED AFTER WARS 

The tradition of a people’s army is 
inseparable from that of a peace-loving 
people. In toe long intervale of peace, 
the United States haa kept no more than 
a handful of men in uniform as a nucleus 
for training, a skeleton to he filled out 
when aggression might threaten. 

While in Europe, wars ware springing 
out of the incomplete military of 

1918, and the nations were ramming for 
the greater war to oome, to* military 
establishment of the United States was 
eaaled down by law to a strength of 
118,760 officers and men. Even if toe 
partly trained National Guard warn con¬ 
sidered aa additional first-line troops, 17 
nations boasted stronger farces, and 48 
nations trained a larger proportion of 
their population than the United States 
for national defence. 

STORK WEATHERED 

That America has weathered ita atoms 
in the face of such re p eate d military 
slumps is usually credited to to* broad 
expanses of ocean separating the Western 
Hemisphere from toe Old World. The 
real reason goes deeper, aa every enemy 
caught under the sights of an American 
rifle haa learned. Neither peao* nor 
pacifism has star dampens^ the Americans' 
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determination to remain free. Every war 
baa Inroaght forward the millione needed 
to preserve that freedom. 

Compared with the maohine-drilled effici¬ 
ency of the Old World’s profeuional 
armiee, the performance of American 
levies—in the early atagee of a war—hae 
nenally left eomething to be deeired. lime 
and experience have always oorreoted those 
shortcomings. Mo higher praiae has ever 
fallen to American arms than the wails 
of disillusionment in the Oerman official 
reports of Oantigny, Belieau Wood, Blanc 
Mont, St. Mihiel and the Mense-Argonne 
in World War I. 

What the Germans oannot understand 
even now is bow Amerioan divisions, in 
many instances green units getting their 
first taste of battle in the final campaign 
of 1918, could break through and rout 
the veterans of the Prussian Guard. What 
they have never understood is the strength 
and courage of a free man fighting to 
preserve his freedom. 

WRONG ESTIMATE 

Where the strategist of military nations 
hae always gone wrong in his estimate 
of the Amerioan armies of the past, is 
in his assumption that initial amateurism 
cannot be overoome in time for effective 
Mows. The German, Japanese, and Italian 
systems for developing fighting efficiency 
start early, beginning with pre-induction 
oourse for children of five or six, continuing 
through the years until the oonscript is 
already a highly trained soldier on the 
day ha dons his uniform. 

There was no sdoh programme of 
training for the Amerioan divisions which 
threw back LudandorfTs " Priedensturm ” 
fas July, 1918, then went on to collapse 
the German salient on the Marne. Squally 
raw, by Germany’s standards, ware the 
divisions whiob broke the Hindenburg 
Une, and those others who wiped out 
the last German resistance in the Meuse- 
Argonne. Nor has there been any more 
extended training far the fliers in this 
pneent war who again and again have 
shattered Japan's naval task fanes. The 
quality, however, is there, to outmatoh 
whatever America’s enemies can bring to the 
battlefield. ^Ame is bringing the numbers. 


TINAL VICTORY 

When the task is finished at last, 
perhaps our Axis enemies will take note 
of Gie brief span of history whioh saw 
the North Amerioan wilderness converted 
into a powerful nation. Only a people 
by nature alert, hardy, intelligent and 
courageous could have achieved the miracle. 
In their hearts, the people today remain 
as hard-bitten as their pioneer forebears, 
ruthless and violent in meeting anyone 
rash enough to threaten the liberties for 
whioh tbeir ancestors fought and died. 
Armed forces fashioned of such human 
material may lose the skirmishes and 
battles in the early stages of a war; 
final victory cannot be denied them. 

READILY MOULDED SKILLS 

Of couree raw ooarage alone is not 
enough to meet national emergencies. 
Unleavened with skill and intelligence, it 
could produce nothing better than useless 
and bloody sacrifices. That the skills do 
exist, that tttey are readily moulded to 
the needs of war, is obvious to any reader 
of American history. Indeed, no nation 
has gone further in pioneering develop¬ 
ments of the tools of war than the 
United States. 

Many years before any European oountry 
had given up the old moule-ioadiog rifle, 
the Amerioan army had adopted the greatly 
improved breeeh-loader, invented ha Mil 
by John H. Halt of Yarmouth, 

No less important in the history of small 
arms are the Amerioan names of Christian 
Sharps, Christopher M. Spencer, Samuel 
Colt, Oliver F. Winchester and BHphatst 
Remington. 

AUTOMATIC WEAPONS 

In the development of automatls 
weapons, America's inventors have lad 
the way: Or Biohard J. Gatling invented 
the first practicable machine-gun hi ISM. 
Captain William A. Gardner patented a 
truly portable - machine-gun in ISM. 
Hiram Maxim made the first truly 
antomatio machine-gun in 1864. John 
M. Browning was first to agply aaocessfalty 
gas operation to rim maohine-gun. Colonel 
Isaac N. Lewis, Beniamin B. HotobUse, 
John 0, Gerund and G eneral' John 
T. Thompson (“Tommy” gun) have all 
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nude striking oontribntioni in the nine 
field. Eli Whitney introduced machine 
ae oflfey into prodnotion of email arme 
parte to make possible interchangeability 
and mass output. 

The impact of American inventive 
genius on the manofaetore of oannon and 
gunpowder resulted in the centrifugal 
easting of oannon and the railway gun. 
With all due credit to the British, it 
most be acknowledged that the traeklayiug 
tank is the offspring of the Amerioan 
tractor. 

WRIGHT BROTHERS 

The rate of progress has been the 
same in aeouring mastery of the air. 
The true forerunner of the bombers 
whiob are levelling Germany's factories, 
smashing at her troop concentrations, and 
have left devastation in a test raid 
against Japan’s industries, „was the 
invention of the Wright brothers, in 1808. 
After the first suooess at Kittyhawk, 
human fight was assured. Amerioan 
inventors and aeronautical engineers have 
produoed the great, four-engined bombers, 
the equally deadly torpedo plane, and 
snoh aids to their effectiveness as the 
B>* u pilot, the Norden bomb-sight, and 
many others. 

CHOSEN FOR ABILITY 

In a country where inventive genius 
and engineering skill flourish, we can 
expeot to find the men who will employ the 
results to the best advantage. Americans 
suited for bomb-crews, tank-orews, fighter- 
pilots, rifle marksmen, and artillery teams 
are readily forthcoming. A screening 
system which aoourately tests the capacities 
of the recruit places him finally in the 
slot where his servioes can be most 
valuable. Farther screening determines 
who shall he a commissioned officer and 
who shall remain in the ranks. Ability 
and performance are the sole means to 
advaaomunt.. 

Under such a system, the American 
Army, whioh begins aa a true cross- 
section of the nation, remains always on 
a folly democratic hash. No tradition of 
samurai control, no aura of Prussian 
militarism and caste appears in the 
record. There is no Elite Guard to 
ensure the primacy of a politically 


favoured inner oirols. Instead the Army’s 
personnel is brought into tbs ranks 
through the operations of thousands of 
civilian boards, made up of local oitisane. 
Eeoh man of fighting age is examined in 
turn to determine whether he is to he 
assigned to military duty or deferred in 
the best interests of the country. No 
system oonld better express the democratic 
principle of uniform rights, equal obligations, 
xrut “GRASS ROOTS” 

A homely expression of Amerioan politios 
speaks of "going to the grass-roots", 
The Amerioan Army of 1948—like all the 
other Amerioan armies of past wars— 
does precisely that—it begins as an army 
of the people; it trains and fights aa a 
team of oitisen-soldiers. Brigadier-General 
0. L. Spaulding has written; 

"It is impossible to think of aa army 
with this background and the instinc t s 
engendered from it, aa a promoter of 
militarism or an instrument of oppression. 
Its oommander-in-ohief is a civil official, 
holding his mandate from the people. . . . 
It is the people's army, and theirs alone.” 

OFFENSIVE SPIRIT 

Often foroed to accept a defensive role 
while national recourses were being con¬ 
verted into combat potential, Amerioan 
troops have never forgotten that the 
offensive aims will bring final victory. 
That knowledge has sustained them 
through periods of adversity. 

The Amerioan Army of 1948 has no 
illusions aa to the issues at stake. Faith 
in the country b*blud them, in the Allies, 
who are their partners in tattle, in their 
tradition of no defeat in war, in their 
own sheer power to carry everything 
before them, fills the men of the American 
Army with determination and confidence 
daring the long months of training and 
hardening. Above til, they are determined 
that this time there will be no halt on 
an armiatioe line, no ohanoe for the 
barbarian to stave off complete surrender. 

In payment for their sacrifices the 
American fighters make but one demand 
—the living aseuranoe that there shall 
be no third World War. That assurance, 
they know, can oome only from a victory 
which b final. 
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|N the framing of a satisfactory consti¬ 
tution for ell Indie, the problem of 
i Prinoee end the oo-ordinetion of the 
with the Provinces of Britieh Indie 
e unified oonetitntion here elweye 
I presented many diffionltiea. Every attempt 
at a proper adjustment of relatione haa 
baffled eolation, owing to oeaees that go 
deep into the hiatorio past, Treaty rights 
with individual Prinoee, apart from the 
varying conditions of life in different 
States, have stood in the way of a 
definite and final eolation of the problem. 
Lord Irwin (now Visoonnt Halifax), when 
Viceroy of India, was impressed with the 
necessity of bringing the States and 
Prinoes in line with the growing democratic 
thought in British India. To this end 
he held frequent conferences with the 
Princes, and the Political officers from 
the States. The proceedings on moat of 
these occasions were kept secret. But 
in the recent Biography of Visoonnt 
Halifax by Alan Campbell Johnson (Robert 
Hale Ld.), we have an authoritative 
account of these " frank and friendly 
disoussiona. "Lord Irwin's advioe to the 
Prinoes in the form of a private address 
on “Administration and government” is 
for the first time published in Hr. Johnson's 
interesting hook.* The notes of this 
historic document oomprise the following 
twelve points whioh are as instructive 
and important today as when they 
were addressed to the Prinoes in Lord 
Irwin's day. 

L The function of Government may 
be described as the task, firstly, of 
ensuring to the individuals composing the 
soototy governed, the opportunity of 
developing themselves as human beings, 
and keoondly, of welding them into a 
compact and contented State. The 
discharge of this double funotion involves 
the necessity of finding and maintaining 
the due balance between the rights of 
the individual and those of the State to 
which he belongs. 

II. Stated differently, the ordered life 
of a community depends upon being regulated, 

V -, * ‘ a • 
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not by the arbitrary will of individuals, 
but by Law, wbieh should e xpr ess l y or 
taoitly be hosed upon and r e presen t Abe 
general will of the community. 

This is equally true of Autocracy, 
Oligarchy, Democracy, and the efforts of 
rulers, therefore, whether they be one or 
many, should be direoted to the establish¬ 
ment of the Beign of Lew. 

III. The application of these srineiples 
implies—among other needs— * 

(a) the protection of individual 
liberty, rights, property, etc; 

(b) the provision of adequate 
machinery for the adjnetment of disputes 
between individuals; 

(e) the provision of adequate 
machinery of justice, i.e., proper code of 
law, law courts, appeals, ate; 

(d) the recognition of the equality 
of all members of the State before 
the law. 

IV. These tilings depend upon— 

(i) an administration oondacted in 
accordance with the law; 

(ii) an efficient and unoorrspt police 

force; 

(Ui) an efficient judicial system, str o ng 
in personnel, who are aeon re horn arbitrary 
interference by the executive and arc 
secure In the tenure of their office so 
long as they do their duty. 

V. The fundamental purpose of Govern¬ 
ment stated in I. implies that Governmsnt 
most follow definite principles in- 

fa) the collection of .revenue turn 
its subjects; 

(b) the expenditure of revenue so 
collected. 

VI. Rseemie. Taxation should be— 

(1) as light as passible; ’ 
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(8) eaay of oolleotion; otherwise, the 
unoyanoe ceased to the Taxpayer is oat 
of proportion to the benefit to the State; 

* (8) certain, the Taxpayer should 

bo able to foreoast his liability; 

(4) proportionate to the means of 
the Taxpayer to pay. 

VII. Expenditure. From this it follows 
that the proportion of revenue allotted to 
the personal expenditure of the Baler 
should be as moderate as will suffice to 
maintain bis position and dignity, in order 
that as large a proportion as possible may 
be available for the development of the 
life of the community and of its indi¬ 
vidual oitisens. The oivil list of an 
enlightened modern Ruler is normally fixed 
at either a definite sum, or a definite 
percentage of the total inoome of the State. 

VIII. Under the general head of 
development fall— 

The oreation and maintenance of roads 
and communications. 

Education. 

Health and other social services. 

Agriculture. 

Housing, etc. 

The devolution of many such subjects 
to local bodies makes for good government. 

IX. Government must be, by the nature 
of Its task: responsible, not irreeponeible 
in character. 

In demooraoy, it is responsible to 
a wide electorate, but where this visible 
responsibility does not exist (as, e.g„ in 
autooraoy), its inherent responsibility to 
its own purpose as defined in I. remains. 

X. Every Government should have 
some machinery by which it can inform 
itself of the. needs and desires of its 
subjects, and by which these can make 
their voice heard. 

This machinery need not be strictly 
representative (or elective) In character, 
hot its ess ential requisite is that it should 
maintain a olose connection between 
Government and Governed, 


XI. There are other matters, such as 
religions toleration, (he enoouragsment of 
mutual oonfidenoe and harmony between 
employers and employed, in which, 
Government may not be able to make 
effective use of law, but in which it is 
none the less bound to direct ite influanoe 
towards the preservation of friendly and 
neighbourly relations between the different 
component parte of the single unity of 
the State. 

XII. Perhaps the principal neoeasity for 
a personal Baler is that he Bhonld be able 
to ohoose wise counsellors, and having 
chosen them that he should trust them, 
and encourage them to tell him the truth, 
whether or not this is always palatable. 

There is muoh wisdom in the words 
of Baoon: 

Thinks it more Honour to direat A ehtete, 
than to be bode in all. Embrace, and invite 
Helps, and Advisee, touching tbs Bxeentioa of 
tey Place; and doe not drive away such, as 
Mug thee Information, aa Madiera, but aoeept 
them in good part. 
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THE UNITY OF INDIA; 

BY Db. Sib JADUNATH 8APK4B, Kt.. O.I.B., D.&itt. 


J"A U «itiT n atty T Is there an 
I "Indian people, as distinot from the 
ate of this province or that? This 
f to question foremost in oar thoughts 
and it is a question that has 
been absent from the minds of 
thoughtful men at any time. Instead 
giving a out-and-dried answer to it, 
would be wiser and more profitable to 
amine it in all its aspects before form- 
1 our opinion. Mow, the unity of a 
foeople may be of three different kinds 
land prooeed from three different sources, 
' though all of them are often found to be 
oombined, especially in the moot stable 
! nations of to-day. These three sources 
are: (1) geographical. (3) historical and 
(8) ostturafT The perfection of them is 
national, full political unity. 


Next religion. Within a limited sphere 
and in rather primitive times, religion 
has served to unite a people; but by 
this very fact, it has prevented the 
formation of a nation because where 
religion is the sole bond of political 
union, members of other seets cannot 
have any lot or part in the State, just 
as in the ancient Greek oity-repubiios 
foreign settlers and Helots (the indigenous 
aboriginal people) had no right of oitisen- 
shtp. bet us take India. If-the oountry 
is to 1m parcell ed out aooording to 
religion as Hie oni and only one basis 
of polity, will Hindustan and Pakistan be 
enough? Where in these two divisions 
would you put Ur. Jinnah's expected 
grandson by the Parsi millionaire to whom 
he baa married his daughter? Bo, you 
must have a Uajosi-stan, in addition, 
whan eply Zoroaatriana oan have their 
true home, aooording to this theory. And 
you will have to go further; for the 
perfect of' the future grandson 

of KhanUahib (the Frontier leader) by 
the Indian Christian officer to whom his 
daughter has boon married, you must 
provide a Masirlatan.- As I am rather 
week in mathematics, my imagination 
staggers ait the prospect of the infinite 
number of permutations and combinations 

* Addrass dsHvm^rt theJMeiy Clnb, Mae Due, 
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whioh will .ine vitably follow from making 
the State subordinate to the Church. 

Indeed, history teaches ns that religion 
has often been a force fptaeonigticL_to 
nationality. When not controlled by the 
State, it has divided the people of a 
oountry into two mutually hostile sections, 
each of which has looked to its brethren 
of the foith in foreign countries in 
order to suppress its fellow-countrymen 
holding a different creed. In one word, 
religion is an international foroe and 
therefore diametrically opposed to nation¬ 
alism as understood in pure politios. 

Let us consider the geography of India, 
If yon look at a relief map of our 
oountry, or even a cheap school atlas in 
whioh elevations are represented by 
colours on a flat sheet, you will find 
that India as a whole stands isolated 

from the rest of Aria. On the north, 

north-west and north-east, she is cut off 

from other countries by the hrfrirt 
mountains in the world or the doni^ t 
and most ragged barren hills and jungles. 
The deep sea guards our western and 
eastern flanks as between a pair of sharp 
pinoers. Inside this, self-contained area, 
no impassable mountain or raging torrent 
outs one provinoe off from another. 

Bven before modern soienoe had triumphed 
over phyrioal barriers by giving us rapid 
and easy means of transport, pilg rim s, 
students, preachers, conquerors and adven¬ 
turers had passed from one part of Mb to 
another, however remote, in safety and 
frequency. This we know from our history. 
In the ooloored maps of Indians phyMI 
features, you find one green field stretching 
from the Bay of Bengal to the foothills of 
the Afghan passes, and also down the Orissa 
and Madras coasts, showing that through¬ 
out this vast region, the ground never 
rises more than a thousand .feet above 
see-level. Calcutta is distant 1,800 miles 
from Lahore by road, but the dHformco 
in elevation between tbeee two widely 
separated citiee is only 900 feet, or in 
other words, you ascend only nine inches 
by advaaoiag a mile. How can snob a 
region be divided from the military-print 
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of view'? She Konkan ooasts' plain ia 
separated from Maharashtra proper or the 
Desh country, as it is teohnioally oalled, 
by the lofty Sahyadri range, which has 
■not been so lofty as to bar close inter¬ 
communication between these two traote. 
The Hindus of Konkan have from anoient 
times spoken the Marathi language (a dialect 
of it, hot very eaaily understood) and followed 
the same religion and onstoms on both 
sides of the dividing hill. This shows 
that the hill was not impassable even 
before modern railways and motor oars 
made soience triomph over Natnre. Accord¬ 
ing to an ancient myth, the Vindhya 
mountain stooped its head in order to 
let the North Indian coloniser Agastya 
pass on to the Deccan, and the Vindhya 
has not lifted op its head to bar the 
path ever sinoe then. Before the Muslim 
conquest, Kabul was the seat of a Hindn 
monarchy and Buddhistic oaves have been 
fonnd in Qoandahar and images and relics 
of the same faith in Afghanistan, central 
and northern. These facts negative the 
idea of a rigid provincial isolation by 
natural features before the coming of 
the English. 

As a Chinese General on a recent visit 
to India remarked: " Japanese tanks oan 
roll over North India from Galcotta to 
Lahore as smoothly as ivory balls over 
a green billiard table." And yet, bow 
many modern political divisions separate 
these two capital oitiesl 

Last and most potent of all the forces is 
onltnral unity. Daring the two thnnsawd 
years of Hindn and Buddbistio role in 
India, in spite of political disunion and 
differences of language and customs, a 
uniform Banakritio stamp was printed 
• upon the literature and thought of all 
the provinces of this vast country. There 
was, throughout India in the Hindu age 
—as there is among the Hindu population 
throughout India to-day,—a basic unity 
of religion, philosophy, literary ideas and 
conventions, and outlook upon life. Coming 
still further down the ooorse of oenturiea, 
we man broadly say that there has been 
aobfeved some approximation also in 
physical type and mode of life among 
the various foreign .raoea that have lived 


long enoogh in India, fed on the same 
crops, drunk of the same streams, booked 
under the same sun and submitted to 
the same rule in their daily Uvea. Even 
the immigrant Indian Muslims have, ia 
the course of centuries, received the 
imprint of this country and now differ 
in many essential points from their brethren 
living in other parts of Asia, like Arabia 
and Persia. 


The 8nfl or Pantheistic movement, in 
the days of Moslira role in India, 
afforded a common platform to the more 
cultural and devout minds among the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans alike. For 
the lower ranks or mass of tbe population, 
the mediaeval saints like Kabir, Ohaitanya 
and Nanak were tbe oommon spiritual 
leaders, and made converts by the thousand 
among Hindus and the Moslims alike. 
This factor tended to relax the rigidity 
and exolusivenevs of tbe old dogmatic 
faiths; ‘bbakti’ or true devotion to God is 
the antidote to religions fanaticism, and 
it knits the rolers and the ruled together. 


I shall now briefly summarise the 
oonolnsion of this survey and inquiry. 
The Indian people of to-day are no doubt 
a composite etbnioal product, but they 
have all acquired a oommon Indian 
stamp and have all been contributing to 
a oommon culture and building np a 
oommon type of traditions, thought and 
literature. Even Bit Herbert Bisley, who 
is so sceptical about the Indian’s 
to be considered as one people, has 
been forced to admit, that— 


“ Beneath the manifold diversity of 
Physical and social type, language, oustoa 
and religion, which strikes the observer 
in India, there can still be discerned a 
certain underlying uniformity of life hum 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. There 
is in foot an Indian charaoUr. a gonoral 
Indian personality, ’ which we cannot 
resolve into its component elements." 


Whether all these striking elemente 
of unity will oulmiaate in the political 
unity of India, is a question the detition 
of which lies on tbe knees of the gods, 
and a patriot oan only pray for it, 



the last days of jesus 

By Mb. B. K. GEORGE, m.a., b.d. 

(Author of " Jeaua Christ: Mia Life and Teaching* ") 


T HE events of the list week of Jesus' 
life, of which we have very full accounts 
in the Gospels, seem to have been carefully 
planned by Jesus. He was openly and 
deliberately putting forward his claim to 
be the Messiah of Jewish expectation, but 
a Messiah according to his own conception. 
There was an ancient prophecy which 
pictured the Messiah King as entering 
Jerusalem, riding upon an ass, the tradi¬ 
tional vehicle of Jewish kings. Jesus, 
therefore, sent two of his disciples to a 
village near Jerusalem to fetch an ass's 
colt that he had evidently pre-artanged for 
the purpose. He rode on that, making 
what has been called his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. Popular enthusiasm and 
expectations were roused by this symbolic 
act and people shouted welcome to the 
Messiah: "Hosanna; Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Blessed 
is the kingdom that cometh, the Kingdom 
of our father David: Hosanna in the 
highest" It is significant that Jesus who had 
so consistently shunned populsr enthusiasm 
alt along did not restrain it on this 
occasion, even when asked to do so by 
the offended Pharisees. He accepted the 
honour as due to him. 

The next day he did another symbolic, 
even a challenging act And But was the 
cleansing of the Temple courts. The outer 
courts of the Temple were specially set 
apart as a place of worship for the 
Gentiles, who were not allowed within the 
inner sanctuary. But these courts were 
filed, as the precincts of maoy Hindu 
shrines are today, With booths of merchan¬ 
dise, stalls for the sale of animals for 
sacrifice, tables of money-changers, etc., 
a business from which some of the priestly 
families drew large incomes. Jesus was 
infuriated by this sacriligious practice and 
wa read fiat "he began to oast out them 
fiat add and them that bought in fie 
fie tables of fie 
seats of them that 


sold doves; and he would not suffer thaT 
any man should cany a vessel through fie 
temple. And he taught and said unto 
them: "Is it not written: My house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all fie 
nations? but ye have made it a den of 
robbers." It was his moral and spiritual 
authority, rather th»n any show of force, 
fiat carried through this bold act; and 
the Temple authorities had for the time 
being to bow before H. 

But they could not let it go unchal¬ 
lenged. So they came to him in force fie 
next day and questioned him as to his 
credentials. The clarity and the sharpness 
of Jesus’ mind are seen in the replies 
that he gave to these tricky questions fiat 
were put to him during these days by bis 
enemies, that they might catch him in his 
talk. We are told fiat even they 
marvelled at him. As for evidence 
regarding the nature of his authority, he 
referred them to the baptism of John: 
“Was it from heaven or from men? 
answer me, and I will tell you by what 
authority I do these things.'' They 
couldn’t give him a straight answer: for 
they dared not, for fear oi fie people, 
deny the divine sanction for John’s baptism. 
This linking up of his own authority wifi 
that of John, at the very end of Ms 
ministry, takes us back to tin springs of 
Jesus' consciousness of his mission in fit 
initiation he received from his earthly 
Guru 

Another question by whW* they sought 
to trap him eras concerning the payment 
of taxes to Csssar—should they or should 
they not give tribute to Caesar? Involved 
in it was fie whole question of sub¬ 
mission or revolt to Roman authority. If 
he advocated paying the tribute, they could 
hold him up as an enemy of the people; 
if not he could be reported as a traitor to 
the crown. Jesus cleverly got out of fie 
trap by asking for a coin wherewith- they 
paid the tribute. They brought Mm a 


temple, and 
money-chan 


id nuaghrew 



ess 

coin. And he uked them: “Whose is 
this image and snperacription ? And 
they said onto him, Cresar's. And Jeans 
said unto them: Render nnto Caeear die 
things that are Caesar's and nnto God 
the things that are God's". This reply, 
which while enunciating a great principle 
was mainly a clever escape from a wily 
trap, has often been quoted to justify 
unquestioning submission on the part of 
the Chriatian to established authority. Bnt 
the whole attitude of Jesus, especially 
dnring his last week, eras one of resolnte 
opposition to unjust, immoral authority, 
whatever sanction it had, in the strength 
of whole-hearted surrender to God of 
what belongs to God, which is the whole 
of life, temporal as well as spiritual. 

Many other questions were asked of Jesus 
during that last eventful week so that his 
enemies might find charges against him. 
One of them was about the resurrection 
from the dead. The Sadducees, who dis¬ 
believed in life after death, poMd before 
him their crack problem of a woman 
becoming in turn the wife of seven 
brothers who all die childless. "In the 
resurrection whose wife shall she be of 
them? for the seven had her to wife,” 
asked they. Jesus corrected the gross 
physical conception of the life after death 
which they sought to ridicule by this 
problem and affirmed that the Ufe to come 
was of a different order from life on this 
earth. “For when they shall rise from 
the dead they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage; but are as the angels in 
heaven," said he. "The resurrection was 
for Jesus,’’ comments Middleton Murry,* 
“an ineffable condition in which all bodily 
limitation was transcended; it was a 
condition of being perpetually in the 
presence of God. Strange, yet inevitable, 
that on the death of this man should 
have been built the dogma of the bodily 
resurrection.” 

It was in answer to another question 
this week that Jesus gave the famous 
•omntary of the commandments. “What 
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commandment is the first of all”? he 
was asked. " The first is, ” he said, 
“Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord. And thou shalt love dm Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and all thy 
soul and all thy mind and ell thy strength 
The second is this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There Is none 
other commandment greater than these.” 
Abraham Lincoln once said: "I will enter 
that church and none other over whoee 
altar is inscribed these two eommanri"teots 
and nothing else.” What a gain it would 
have been if the Chriatian Church had kept 
to the simplicity of its Master! 

Jesus was now approaching the climax 
oi his life. He had accepted the necessity 
of his death. His repeated instructions to 
his disciples regarding the nature, necessity, 
and the expected sequel to that death— 
bis rising again in glory—left them still 
unconvinced and uncomprehending. Till 
the very end they were disputing about 
their own precedence in the kingdom °l 
God. Jesus had repeatedly to tell them that 
in the Kingdom he is greatest who is the 
servant of all More than once he enforced 
this by the object lesson of setting a 
child in their midst The Fourth Evangelist 
tella the beautiful story of his driving 
home the same lesson by himself washing 
the apostles' feet the most menial of au 
duties in a Jewish household, on the 
occasion of his last sapper with them. 
And he told them: "If I, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, you 
ought to wash <me another's feet” But 
even at that table we read that there 
arose a quarrel among them as to who 
should be the greatest. 

Perhaps one only among the apostles 
grasped something of the meaning ami the 
necessity of Jesus' death and that was 
Judas Iscariot, who is never m en t i o ned in 
the Gospels except with the opprobrious 
addition that he betrayed his Master. Yet 
the betrayal may have bean an act of 
bending himaelf to the Master’s purposes. 
Certain it is that Jaeus had deliberately 
planned to die at Jerr at the time 
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of the Passover feast. His ""“"lies had 
wanted to avoid that time—"not on the 
feast day", they had said. Yet, if are 
an to believe the testimony of the Fourth 
Gospel, which seems to correct the other 
three on this point, Jesus so planned 
matters as to die on the eve of the 
Passover, at the very tin** that the Paschal 
lamb was slain. This seems to have been 
as deliberately planned as the details of 
his triumphal entry and of his last supper 
arith the disciples. And Judas may have 
been the agent, conscious or unconscious, 
through whom Jesus achieved his great 
purpose. Such is the judgment on the 
Judas story by one of the most penetrating 
of Jesus' biographers in recent times. 
Says Middleton Murry*: 

Ths man who betray ad Jesus and hanged 
himself in sorrow, judged by the commonest 
measure waa a man, ana perhaps more a mao 
than the duo!pies who left their master and 
fled, or than Veter who deuied hun thrice. 
1 prefer to oonfeas my own belief in a secret 
understanding between Jeaua and Judas, and alto 
to oonfeas that there is nothing whatever ihooking 
In this belief. Far Hum it it satisfies my 
demand that Jesus should have worked out hu 
great purpose like a great mao. May it not be 
that when Jeaua flint spoke of the necessity of 
his betrayal on the road to Capernaum, and hie 
disciples “ did not understand hit saying and 
whs afraid to ask him'', one of them did 
undHstand and bowed himself to the necessity 
of his great Master t His name has been 
darkened by Christian piety. H.w ware men 
who could not understand Jems' purpose to 
understand the nature of him who served HI 
And if thi« plea for Judas team* too strange for 
suflwanoe, 1st it be forgotten aa the vagary of 
ons man's i m agi n ation; but lot H bo remembered 
that Judas was more iMesssary to the great drama 
than any other of the Master’s dlaeiplee. 

If Jems died, as the Fourth Evangelist 
(•promts and m is more probable, on the 
eve of.the Passover, then the Last Supper 
that he ate with his disciples in an upper 
room in Jerusalem was not the Jewish 
Paseover meal, but a solemn farewell 
•upper that he specially arranged for hit 
apostles. The arrangements for the meal 
wen secretly carried through by a certain 
sign that had been agreed on between 
Jesus and the owner of the house. It 
wee at this meal that he instituted the 



worship of die historic church aad is 
variously known as the Holy Commuaioa, 
the Lord's Supper, the Eucharist or the 
Mass. The meaning and significant 
attached to this rite vary widely from 
being regarded as a simple memorial of 
the self-giving of the Master, to believing 
it to be a repetition of die sacrifice 
on Calvary, the elements need in die 
sacrament bring transformed miraculously 
Into the very body and blood of die incarnate 
God. Controversies regarding this have 
divided and kept Christian c hu rc h e s 
asunder as nothing else in Christian doctrine, 
and still provida the bone of co nte n t i on 
between the major churches. But all such 
controversies are certainly far removed 
from the spirit of him who is recorded 
to have washed his disciples’ feat on the 
very occasion of Instituting this rite and 
who laid down the great principle that 
"God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit sod truth". 
The last supper was certainly a solemn 
moment in Jesus' life, when he wae taking 
leave of bis disciples, and if ever be meant 
this rite to be repeated, be meant it to be 
a symbol and a bond of union between 
them, a new covenant uniting them in the 
bond of fellowship by the memory of ids 
life freely given for them. Strange that 
this very rite should become the Mttersat 
bone of contention among his followers 
and the greatest stumbling-block to unity 
among them. 

After the supper, Jesus went out with 
bis disciples to a garden, where he 
intended to spend the night His hiding 
in the garden may be die secret that 
Judas betrayed, perhaps what Jeans wanted 
him to betray, that he might be arrested 
that night in fulfilment of Ids determination 
to die as the Paschal Lamb the following 
day. Any way the Garden off Gc thae ma ne 
has become famous in history as the 
scene of die agony of this great «■« of 
destiny ere he finally embraced lde self- 
chosen way of death aa the petit to 
victory. We retd-diet Jeaua taking hte 
three most intimate disciples, Peter,* Jams 
and John, who had shared hie other 
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crucial experiences, began to be sore 
■Based and distressed, “My heart ia 
sorrowful onto death. Tarry here and 
vatcb,” he told them and going apart 
from them a few yards be fell to the 
ground .and prayed saying: “Abba, 
Father, all things are possible onto thee; 
remove this cap from me: bowbeit not 
wbat I will, but what thou wilt" This 
prayer, thrice repeated ere be regained his 
equanimity and poise, beers every mark 
of authenticity and sends a draft of light 
into the very heart of Jesus at this time. 
Here was Jesus facing the fact of death— 
death at the hands of his own people, 
which he had deliberately chosen as the 
way to become God's Messiah to his 
people, in fulfilment of the role of the 
Suffering Servant of Yahweh—yet assailed 
by a final doubt as to its rightness and 
necessity. To the believers in the deity of 
Jesus, this prayer constitutes a stumbling- 
block against which their theories break 
down. There can be no sting in death, 
no shrinking from it, when the victim is 
a God, who is going through a pre¬ 
ordained plan of salvation, who knows 
that death can have no dominion over 
him. What beats, what baffles, a man, 
even the greatest of men, is die uncertainty 
about the purposes of death, its rightness 
and efficacy, especially when it is self- 
chosen. The great man, the martyr and 
the saint, discover these purposes hy their 
faith; and it is when that taitb itself is 
assailed, as every human effort is assailed, 
that man endures Ms greatest agony. 
That Jesus was so assailed is left in no 
doubt by this authentic account of (tie 
experience in die Garden of Gethsemane. 
But the great thing, the heartening thing 
for man is that he endured and conquered. 
His faith in God, die unfailing Companion, 
held, and he triumphed as man and for 
assn. This experience of Jesus has left 
for mankind one of the greatest of all 
human prayers: “Thy will, not mine be 
done.” “The historical Jesus moves us 
deeply by Ms subordination to God," 
says tbs great German scholar Schweitzer. 
“In this,' he adds, “he stands out as 


greater than the Cbrtstpersonality ot 
dogma, which in compliance with die 
claims of Greek metaphysics is conceived 
as omniscient and incapable of error." * 

Having recovered his poise and received 
strength from Ms God—the ancient record 
poetically pictures him as being nrialsterad 
to by angels—he faced bis captors, who 
had arrived by this time, led by Judas, 
with courage and calmness. The Jigstey 
and sublimity of the trial and death of 
Jesus are unsurpassed in human history 
and equalled by few other happenings, 
the last scenes of Socrates' life being toe 
nearest parallel to them. Indian attention 
was inevitably drawn to them a few years 
ago by the historic trial and conviction of 
Mahatma Gandhi by a British Judge, for 
what in law constituted a erhne, but 
“what to me”, said GandMji, “was the 
highest duty of a citizen 

Jesus was first tried before the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, presided over by the High- 
Priest of die year, Calaphas. False 
witnesses were suborned to prove the 
charge of blasphemy against Mm, but the 
ancient record says that their witnesses did 
not agree. Jesus maintained a silence 
which meant an indictment, fur more 
scathing than anything he could have said, 
of their sinning against die light, calling 
good evil. Finally, foiled ia their attempt 
to frame charges against Mm, the High- 
Priest asked Mm the straight question r 
“ Art thou die Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed r To that Jesus replied: “lam: 
and ye shall sse the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and '•o-niag 
with the clouds of heaven." This reply 
reveals the hopes that were sustaining him 
at this crucial hour, hopes of his Messianic 
exaltation through the gates of death 
by divine intervention. But this was 
blasphemy to the Jews, the charge for 
which die Sanhedrin was waiting. The 
High-Priast rent Ms clothes in horror, sod 
cried out: “What further need Mm 
we of witnesses 1 Ye have heard the 
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pught" 



What think ye?" And they 
condemned him. 
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Bnt it wee neceeiary that a death 
stance passed by the Sanhedrin ehonld 
confirmed by the Roman procurator. 
So they hurried Jeans to the Procurator. 
Pontius Pilate was one of the most tactlese 
[of Romas procurators that had ruled in 
Palestine, and was known for his contempt 
of the Jews and their religious scruples 
The charge, therefore, that was preferred 
against Jesus in his presence was that of 
treason, of hie advising the people against 
paying tributes to Caesar and his setting up 
to be the King of the Jews. Pilate was 
used to similar impostors among the Jews 
and does not seem to have taken the 
charge seriously. Jesus would defend 
himself before this flippant Roman no more 
than before the corrupt judges of his own 
nation. “ The silence of Jesus in the 
presence of Pilate," says a great modern 
writer,* "is the silence of one for whom 
the day of speech is over and the day of 
battle begun, the ultimatum delivered, and 
the trumpet sounding for the attack. 
Where are bis followers now? They have 
all run away, aa verbal Christianity always 
rune away when it comes to the critical 
point" Pilate, perplexed by the silence of 
Jesus and bored by the charges of his 
accusers, and perhaps wanting to insult 
the Jews, offered to release this their 
"King", as the prisoner whom it was 
'customary to release on the feast day. But 
the wily priests, perhaps retorting against 
Pilate, incited the people to ask for a 
violent rebel against Rome, Barabbas, who 
had then recently been arrested for murder 
during-an insurrection. "The cry: Not 
rids man, but Barabbas, Is still ringing," 
nays Bernard Shaw, "after taro thousand 
years, whenever Jesus and hie way of life 
are brought for trial before man. Yet," 
continues Shaw, "it is beginning to look as 
if Barabbas eras a failure, in spite of Us 
strung right hand, Us victories, his empires, 
his «"«Hi«v» of money and Us moralities 
and political i n stit u tions. This man has not 
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yet been a failure, for nobody has ever been 
sane enough to try his way." For Um and 
for those who like to go bis way the cross 
still seems to be the inevitable eod w 

“So," we read*, "as Pilate wanted to 
satisfy the crowd, he relessed Barabbas for 
them. Jesus he handed over to be crucified 
after he bad scourged him." 

It is painful, it is shsmefoi for the race, 
to read ot the atrocities heaped on Jesus 
at his tortured death by the brutal Roman 
soldiers, the unfeeling crowd and the 
revengeful priests. Christian piety sees in 
those sufferings ol the innocent a revelation 
of the mystery of God’s agony over 
human sinfulness; and a contemplation of 
Christ's sufferings has been a powerful and 
abiding stimulus to human penitence But 
it is pathological and emotionally unhealthy 
to dwell too much on those sufferings, as 
so much of Christian piety delights in 
doing, finding in them a vicarious punish¬ 
ment for their own sine. But the great 
thing for mankind is that Jesus went 
through those experiences unflinchingly, 
loving snd forgiving until the end, setting 
men an example to follow' of overroiuing 
evil by good. The Buddha, in the famous 
parable of the Saw, had set forth the 
noble way of overcoming hatred by love. 
Jesus himself had enunciated the great 
principle of turning the other cheek to 
him that would smite you on one cheek. 
But here we see precept put into practice, 
in a classic illustration that'bee -captured 
the imagination of the world. The Cruse 
of Jeans will remain for all time the 
supreme example of Love, snffering unto the 
uttermost and conquering, without returning 
evil for evil, or railing for railing, bnt 
committing Reel! to God, who alone can 
order the unruly wills and affections of 
sinful men and can make the* suffering of 
the just change the heart of the unjust, 

It was this faith in bis God that 
sustained Jesus through it all. Supernatural 
expectations of divine intervention, of Us 
own vindication an God's Manriab, no 
doubt coloured Ue faith in God *at ride 
supreme moment in his life. He 
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to have expected that God would intervene 
ere death awallowed him np, and would 
declare bim to be the Messiah, lifting him 
up to God's own right hand. One of the 
Psalms that he had quoted in controversy 
with the Jews during the last week bad 
said: “ I shall not die, but live, and declare 
the works of the Lord. The Lord bath 
chastened me sore: bnt he hath not given 
me over unto death. Open to me the 
gates of righteousness: I will enter into 
them and give thanks unto the Lord." 
The glorious music of these songs of 
victory out of defeat echoed in Jesus' soul 
as be hung upon the cross, nailed between 
two malefactors. 

But in his actual hopes of supernatural 
triumph, of God’s immediate intervention, 
Jesus seems to have been disappointed. 
Supreme as he was in his understanding 
of God's nature and purposes, even he 
was limited by his age and country; and 
in his case too the words of the prophet 
remain true: "God's ways are not our 
ways, neither are His thoughts ours.” 
The supernatural intervention, that Jesus 
expected would, save him from the cross, 
did not happen and Jesus died with a 
loud cry of despair: “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” 

But his God had not forsaken him. 
What seemed dereliction to him was none 
such. His self-giving was wholly accepted 
by God, and he has been vindicated as God's 
Servant and Man’s Saviour, in a measure 
far excelling that of his own expectations 
as a supernatural Jewish Messiah. . . . 

The accounts of his burial and rising 
again are meagre and conflicting. He 
seems to have been hastily buried in a 
newly-prepared grave belonging to one 
Joseph of Arimathea, a member of the 
Sanhedrin and probably a secret follower 
of Jesus. The ancient story has it that 
very early on tire day following the 
Sabbath, that is on the third day of the 
c r uc i fi xi on, certain women smut to the 
grave to anoint the -body of Jesus 
with spices; but they found the stone 
that covered the mouth of the grave 
removed and the body misalng. Details 


regarding this empty tomb and tin 
resurrection appearances of Jesus in the 
different narratives are divergent and 
highly tinged with the supernatural ism 
of the day. Many naturalistic explana¬ 
tions have been offered to account for 
the belief in the empty tomb and 

the resurrection-appearances, but none is 
wholly convincing. Certain it is that the 
apostles and the early church believed 
that Jesus rose from the dead, appeared 
to a few privileged among them and then 
ascended into heaven. It was this miracle 
that attested to them the deity of Jesus 

and assured them of bis return in glory. 

But this belief was inevitably coloured 

and controlled by kindred beliefs in super¬ 
natural happenings which have failed to 
materialize and so invalidate this belief 
itself. For in die Acts of the Apostles, 
we read that when Jesus was being taken 
up into heaven, an angel appeared to tin 
disciples and assured them that this same 
Jesus who was being taken up ftom them 
would in like manner return. The Acts 
of the Apoatles and other early Christian 
literature make it abundantly clear that this 
return of the ascended Jesus was expected 
early, even within the lifetime of the 
Apostles. Belief in Jesus' bodily resurrec¬ 
tion stands or fails with the belief in bis 
supernatural Mesaiahship and his return on 
the clouds in glory. Though falsified by 
history—the expectation of it has time and 
again proved false—belief in Jesus' second, 
advent still finds a place in the Christian 
scheme of things, though in an attenuated 
form. Belief in Ms bodily resurrection 
also survives in like manner. It certainly 
was the keystone of the traditional faith..,. 
For many centuries the resurrection of 
Jesus meant the resurrection of his physical 
body,' and this was accepted as evidence 
first for the belief that Jesus was God 
and second that a like physical resurrection 
awaited all men. But as an effective Midi 
this has now disappeared. And it is time 
that Christian churches and thinkers faced 
up to this crucial question snd stated 
what exactly they believe on this vital topic. 

vs*. 



Conception of Beauty in Hindu Art 

By Mr. GAYANACHABYA A. 0. PANDEYA 
(Principal, Metro-Mink College, Muttra) 


A LL objeota whether natural or artificial, 
like men, animals, factories or arts, 
may be " beautiful ” or " ugly ". A ' thing ’ 
whloh may appear beautiful to one may 
be ugly to another—thus, “everyone", as 
Plato remarks, “ohooses his love out of 
the objeots of beauty according to his 
own taste.” Collectively as a society or 
a raoe, or individually as the single life, 
everyone, in fact, has a unique ideal. 
This ideal is the absolute value of one's 
own taste of beauty. So is true with 
ethios as well: every seot maintains its 
own absolute value of beauty. Thus the 
entire theory of beauty is the theory of 
prejudioe, because there is none to decide 
finally which raoial ideal or morality is 
“best"? But who shall say that his 
own is not beat ? This problem—a problem 
of shore relativity in ooncepte—is well 
attributed to the classic saying that the 
world at large reoognised Majnun's Laila 
as far from beautiful. * To see the beauty 
of Laila, requires the eyes of Majuun.' 

The same is true with all varieties of 
art and artists. An objeet may be 
‘ something' to one, though 1 nothing' to 
another—the ohoioe varies from raoe to 
raoe, epoch to epoch, and age to age. 
A child may find 'beauty' in a doll; an 
idol may not be beautiful to a man. 
The quality of admiration arises from the 
general oonoept of life, education, tempera¬ 
ment and power of reasoning. Entry into 
a Afferent art, for example, from Western 
into Indian, therefore, needs more patienoe, 
g reate r effort and longer duration, than men, 
in general, are willing to devote. Every 
nation in the Weet hae taken its art 
as the symbol of perfection and have, 
therefore, 'failed to feel the static beauty 
embodied in Indian art. 

A standard of heauty in one century 
may not he regarded thus in another. 
The Stone Age beauty of sculpture in 
India wee too standard in the Brahman Age. 
However, there are oaees where humanity 
slowly leans to regard beauty in an 
aneisnt piece of art Is it not true 
that modem India is tenting towards 

the realisation_and adaptation of its 

anoiont art otfNMOO years back? 
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Indian philosophy maintains the existence, 
of absolute Beauty (“Basa”: AMttuBw) 
in the same manner as the votary oonoeivea 
the existence of absolute Truth, Bwmt y 
and Love in God, the form of the ab s o lute 
He. A Hindu " rasika " (connoisseur) distin¬ 
guishes between the genuineness in works of 
art, or, decides which work is "rasavant" 
(beautiful). It is here that the true artist 
puts his Self in modelling gods (' Devas' 
and 1 Isvaras ’) in harmony with his own 
Thought Image and calls these models as 
the Perfect Images of Beauty. 

"The” girl is a beauty; “that" girl 
is beautiful. Both have a different 
meaning. The conception of beauty and 
the adjective ‘beautiful’ must belong to 
a class of aesthetio appreciation. But we 
seldom make any distinction in our remarks, 
or attempt to qualify them, and consider 
suoh objeots as pertaining to beauty or 
are beautiful, in order to oor 

ethical or practical life. The general 
standard of appreciation thus upon 

the hearty approval of some form or activity, 
or the attracting quality rendered in the 
tenderness or gaiety of colours, the 
sweetness of the sound or the ohann 
of the movement. While attempting to 
oritioise any dance, under suoh an *m fc nd r 
of brain, the use of aesthetio language 
has no plaoe. It is only when the 
judgment of a work of art is 
aesthetically that we speak of toe presence 
or absence of beauty—whether the work 
is “rasavant" or not. Instead, if toe 
decision is baaed on toe popular oonoept 
of aotivity, toe work of art is ''lovely" 
or “lovable”; girls are “lovely", "that" 
girl is “lovable"; actions are "noble", 
oolonrs "brilliant", gestures “graoefql”, 
or otherwise, and so forth. In doing so, 
it is not really the work of art which 
is judged, but ito constituents—top material 
and separate parte—, activities or faaWngy 
which it exhibits. It is so beeanse when 
toe question of living with a work 
of art oomea, the decision must be 
sympatoetieal and ethical, for beauty is 
an offshoot of the necessity felt in 
representing toe subject, and not .the 
subject itself. 
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While speaking of a work of art aa 
good or bad, the aeathetio reference is 
essential; ’* only the subject and the 
material of the work are entangled in 
jwlativity.’’ In the process of a work of 
art, there is (i) "an aesthetic intoition 
on the part of the original artist",—the 
creator, afterwards; (ii) this intuition has 
an internal expression, «*., the vision of 
beauty, or, the true creation of the art; 
(iii) the form-giving to the internal 
expression, i.«., external indication of 

the virion of beauty: the technical 

prooess; and, lastly, (iv) "the resulting 
stimulation of the oritio or 1 rasika' to 
reproduction of the original intuition, or 

of some approximation to it 

Any aspect of life may serve as the 
source of the original intuition. To soma 
the scales of a fish guide for the 

rhythmic movement, to some "all things 
are enlinked, enlaced and enamoured in 
terms of the Oeneral Dance". The artist 
discovers beauty and the oritio finds it 
through the application of external means. 
But beauty may be discovered anywhere. 
It is no material to be photographed; for 
if we were to do that, the distinguishing 
problem between the beautiful and ugly 
does not arise. Beauty is a potent quality 
—statio in its nature—whioh cannot be 
measured in terms of units, beoause the 
"artist” himself is beauty personified—aa 
Soo Jo Hsu (lfith oentury) arid: "The 
secret of art lies in the artist himself” 
—or in other words, beauty exists in the 
true artist and also in the "rarika” who 
dips into hie experience. 

In works of beauty, harmony in content 
and form, theme and expression, exists: 
while there is variance in these in works 
agly. " In rime and space,” aptly remarks 
Anand K. Ooomaraswamy, "however the 
correspondence never amounts to aa 
identity: it is our owa activity, in the 
preaenoe of the work of art, which 
completes‘the ideal relation, and it is in 
this sanse that beauty is wbat we "do to” 
a work of art rather than a quality 
ngcoant in the object." The object may 
be more” or " less" beautiful according 
Ip the degree of correspondence between 
the content and form, bnt "beauty" is 
absolute and can have no degree, 


Through " Dhyana " (meditation)," Yoga ” 
(perseverance) and "Badhana” (retention), 
the artist gets the vision of beauty. It 
is spontaneous. And this "state of graoe" 
is only achieved by self-forgetfulness, aa 
B. 0. Biolotto Banudo says! It is certain 
that the secret of all art ... . lies in the 
faculty of self-oblivion." 

When we seriously speak of works of 
art as beautiful, we are elliptic in 
our opinions; for we mean the effective 
reminders of art, which possess significant 
forms, such forms which express the 
in *ter relations of things, or, as Hrieh 
Ho says, “whioh reveal the rhythm of 
the spirit in the gestures of living things ”. 
Such works are linguiatio. 

It is the philosopher with whom the 
oonoept of beauty originates, but it is the 
artist who sketches his mental expressions 
on laws of that beauty. If he fails to 
aohieve the Beautiful, he invites his 
disaster. " It is not to the artist," it is 
suggested, " that one should say the 
subject is immaterial: that is for the 
philosopher to say to the philistine who 
dislikes a work of art for no other reason 
than that he dislikes it." 

The Hindus believe that the "rasika" 
(critic) is born and not made, and, therefore, 
he perceives beauty of which the artist 
exhibits the signs without going for 
meaning; for he knows without reasoning 
whether or not the work is beautiful. It 
is well said: "Experience can only be 
bought by experience; opinion moot be 
earned." 

The oritio through his labour of investi¬ 
gation expounds "something", that is his 
criticism, a new work. The original piece 
supplemented by criticism renderu a more 
revered reading. 

In the two phases, vis., first, tho works 
of art are reminders, and ssoond, their 
reproduorion is the activity of tho "rasika”, 
it may be suggested that the vision of 
beauty of the artist is a disoovery rather 
than a creation. Bnt the quaerion arises: 
whether beauty a write discovery every 
where t In oar reooliecricns, in aestbetio 
contemplation, like love, beauty is discovered 
in “unity"—a unity, which is r e le ase d 
from individuality. That art is c reative 
which expresses beautr' cu|^> point where 
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the general brain would here failed to 
find. That is a new piece of art. 

Beauty is independent of the subject 
of a work of art—as Love may regard 
a monkey and a Brahman alike, because 
it la one and the same indivisible nnit. 
Bay, 

If a beauteous form we view, 

Tie His reflection shining through. 

It woold now be ezplioit in what sense 
the Absolute Beanty is applied, and how 
it is identified with God. Here we should 
not oonfose that God has a lovely form 
and He oan be the objeot of Knowledge. 
It most also be understood that in so 


• 

far we see and feel beauty, we see the 
Infinite in the form of Self—a new repre¬ 
sentation of the self, i.e., we are one with 
Him. God is the first “artist'’, because 
every natural object is an immediate and a~ 
oonorete representation of His being—this 
being is the "Self” for man to recognise. 

It is this Self which the artist pate on 
paper and produces a beautiful work of 
art. Thus there is a perfect identity of 
soul and body—of “atma” and "jivatnia n 
—and it is here that an artist who 
discovers beauty in human form is an 
ideal guru (teacher); for, as Kabir pots 
it: he “reveals the Supreme 8pirit wherever 
the mind attaches itself”. 
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Fuel problem of iMdiA 

By Db. SUBESH M. 8ETHNA, M.Se., Ph.D. 
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S INGE the dawn of antiquity fuel has 
been a necessity bat with the 
advent of the industrial era the problem of 
faels became one of great importance. 
Fuel has no longer remained an important 
factor only in the enooess of indnetrial 
enterprises. To-day it has assumed 
importance in the field of warfare and a 
country with inadequate fuel resources 
for its industrial and defenoe units like 
the air force, the navy and the mechanised 
transport system is bound to be throttled. 
But, it is not only the exigencies of war 
which demand a careful utilisation of 
fuels but the welfare of a oountry and 
its people demands that the fuel wealth 
of the oountry should be economically 
exploited. India to-day is on the 
threshold of industrialisation and is 
affected by the stoppage or curtailment 
of her foreign fuel supplies. She must, 
therefore, take a stock of her fuel 
resources mid see that they are properly 
exploited and that new sources of heat 
and power are developed so as to be 
free from dependence on foreign 
supplies. The average citizen, nay even 
those who are supposod to be guiding the 
destinies of this oountry do not seem to 
be aware of the foot that the problem 
of fuel is of tremendous importance from 
the point of view of national welfare. 
The acute shortage of petrol and kerosene 
has, however, brought 1 home to the tank 
and file of the people that at least the 
liquid fael resources of this country are 
absolutely inadequate. 

The fuels are divided into three main 
divisions: the solid, liquid and gaseous 
fuels and these again are sub-divided into 
natural and prepared fuels. Amongst the 
former ace wood, coal, petroleum, vegetable 
oils and natural gas. Amongst the latter 
are charcoal, coke, power alcohol, motor 
spirit front coal, ooal gas, prodooer gas 
and so no. Goal and petroleum are the 
two moat important natural fuels and 
unfortunate indeed is that oauntry which 
hie inadequate resources of these and as 
we p roceed, we shall find that India has 
the . misfortune of having inadequate 
resources of both these fuels. 


Goal holds a position second to none 
in the field of fuels. It is need for the 
production of electrical power where the 
same cannot be generated from water 
power, for the running of railways, 
propulsion of ships, for running industries 
with steam power, for smelting purposes, 
for conversion into liquid sod gaseous 
fuels, for the manufacture of ohamiosls 
which are the starting materials for 
dyestuffs, plastics, synthetio drugs and 
other industries and, therefore, are of 
great economic value and for a number 
of other purposes. 

The carbonisation of ooal by heating it, 
in reotangular chambers of fire day, 
arranged side by side to form a battery, 
leaves a hard mass in the retort which 
is coke and this is used in metallurgical 
and other operations, where a high oalorifio 
intensity is essential and a fuel low in 
volatile matter and with a rapid rate of 
combustion is required. The gases evolved 
during carbonisation pass by way of 
vertical pipes to a long borisontal 
hydraulic main where separation occurs 
into orude gas, ammoniaeal liquor and 
tar. The gas known aa ooal gas or ooke 
oven gas is purified of its impurities and 
stored in gas holders from where it is 
supplied for heating and lighting. The 
tar is fractionated and its various consti¬ 
tuents separated which are the starting 
products for various industries mentioned 
above. The ammoniaoal liquor formed a 
very important source of ammonia before 
the advent of the synthetio ammonia 
process developed in Germany during the 
last war. Today in countries where 
ammonia is prepared synthetically from 
nitrogen and hydrogen the ammonia from 
ooal gas has hist its importance. 

God, therefore, is of paramount importance 
to a oountry and let ns see what is the 
position of India with regard to ooal. The 
total ooal resources of India of different 
varieties upto one toot thibknaoa of seams 
and Within 1,000 ft. is 00,000 million tons. 
The total workable coal la estimated to 
be 80,000 million tons. The ooal reserves 
of Graet Britain are th»»> times, those 
of Germany over ton* WS of Bussia, 
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over eight times, end of D. 8. A. ee 
meny ee sixty times those of oars. The 
ooel reserves of Indie emonnt berely to 
1 per cent, of the World’s tote! reserves. 
She to tel prodootion of ooel in Indie in 
1987-88 end 1988-89 wes 98‘47 end 24'8 
million tons respectively. 

It is edmitted by ell thet the ooel 
resources of Indie ere inadequate. Shis 
depressing sitaetion it aggravated by the 
fsot thet the ooel resources ere exploited 
indiscriminately. High grade ooel is nsed 
where ooel of a lower quality would serve 
the purpose. Coking ooel is misnsed. It 
is estimated thet in 1985, ont of the 11‘5 
million tons of ooking coal which were 
raised, only 8'5 million tons were used 
for smelting, whereas the rest was need 
for purposes whiob oould be served by 
other varieties of ooel. She Coal Mining 
Committee (1987) estimated that this 
wasteful prooess will lead to the depletion 
of the reserves of ooking ooal in about 60 
years' time. Whet will then happen to 
onr metallurgical industries, our good and 
abundant iron ores? The superior grade 
ooel is also misused end the above named 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
the good quality ooel will be exhausted 
in about 190 years’ time. If this depressing 
state of affairs is to be done away with, 
the State must intervene and see that 
the profit motive of the private colliery 
owner is subordinated to the interests of 
tiie country. Sir Ardeshir Dalai in his 
presidential address to the Indian Soienoe 
Congress in 1941 has suggested the 
rationalisation of consumption by a thorough 
aham inal and pbysioal survey of the coal 
fields in conjunction with a scheme of 
ooal utilisation re seer ob, as is done in 
Great Britain and which has in many 
instances completely altered the attitude 
of the industry to many varieties of ooal 
a*>d enabled a more effloient use to be 
of them. On the production side, 
he «" g g —te a oo-ordinated sequenoe of 
working the coal seams and to atop the 
exploitation of the richer ooal from the 
lower seams for immediate profit, thus 
nTglim tl *ig the upper seams, resulting in 
MifoyMmunaa , fires and destruction of 
valuable coals. He further suggests a 
systematic research by a Fuel Basaaroh 
Board ia ^HHHjn g high ash oqking coals 
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with non-coking coals which will reeult 
ha the conversion of good coals and an 
extension of the range of ooaie available 
for metallurgical industries. Dr. H. K. Ben, 
in his presidential address to the aafitfal 
general meeting 'of the Indian Chemical 
Society in 1940, suggested that of the 
98 million tons of ooal raised annually, 
barring the 8 million tons of coal 
processed for metallurgical or foundry 
coke, the remaining 90 million tons 
oould be utilised for all other purposes 
in the form of what is technically 
known as soft ooke and the valuable 
products obtained in the preparation of 
ooke from ooal utilised which are lost 
at present as ooal is used as such. 
All progressive countries exercise some 
'sort of oontrol over the prodootion of 
ooal and many countries have gone a 
long way towards the ideal of nationali¬ 
sation of ooal mines. In India, we are 
still very far from that ideal. 

If with regard to ooal the position 
is not bright with regard to liquid 
fuels the outlook is very gloomy. It is 
estimated that India consumed nearly 
896 million gallons of liquid foal in 
1987-88 of all kinds valued at nearly 
Be. 10 crores. Of this 'only 76' million 
gallons were produced in India, chiefly 
at Assam and Attook, the rest was 
imported mostly from Burma, U. S. A. 
and Iran and to a smaller extent from 
Russia and Borneo. With Burma gone 
and the difficulties of transport bom 
U. S. A. and other countries being great, 
the shortage of petrol, k e ros e ne eta., 
was anticipated. War apart, even in 
normal times the liquid fuel problem of 
India is expected to beoome more and 
more acute as mechanisation of industrial, 
agricultural and transport unite proooede. 
Total consumption of petrol atone far 
India In pre-war days was about 110 million 
gallons aod there was on the average an 
inoreaae of 9 million gallons every year. 
India, therefore, cannot 'afford to ha 
complacent and go on importing year 
after year huge quantities of liquid fuels 
from abroad. If no alternate foal 
resources are available In this country, the 
huge imports would be justifiable hot 
when it is possible to replace a portion 
of the imported fuels it is nothing hot 
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•beer oomplaoency—oomplaoency which 
during the exigencies of war at at present 
would make her position precarious. 
Manufacture of power aloohol, collection 
and fractionation of coal tar to get liquid 
fnels, encouragement to prodnoer gas- 
driven vehicles, extensive investigations 
into the utilisation of surplus vegetable 
oils and especially non-edible oils for fuel 
purposes, direotly as such or after crook¬ 
ing, in place of mineral oils like kerosene, 
are some of the ways to taokle oor 
liquid foel problem, and we shall briefly 
consider each one of these. 

Ethyl aloohol, which has come to be known 
as power aloohol beoause of its use for the 
production of power, has since the dosing 
decade of the last oentury become a fuel 
of great importance. Coal, petroleum and 
natural gas may not be available in a 
oountry but aloohol oan be prepared from 
numerous sources, one or more of whloh 
a oountry can easily command and thus 
cover up the fuel shortage. Alcohol 
oan be prepared from starchy or sugar 
bearing materials like rice, barley, 
wheat and other grains, potatoes, sugar 
beets, molasses and mabuva flowers. 
Waste products of other industries like 
liquor from the wood pulp digestor in 
paper industry, waste wood, saw dost eto. 
are also utilised by some countries. To 
us in this oountry the manufacture of 
aloohol from cane sugar molasses is of 
great importance and to a smaller extent 
from mahuva flowers. 

Molasses is the thiok dark mother syrup 
in the orystailisatieo of sugar, from which 
the remaining sugar cannot be crystallised 
but except by special installations beoause 
of the accumulation of non-sngar material. 
Borne nsea other than the production of 
power aloohol have been investigated for 
this waste product of sugar, industry like 
tbs production of cattle food, utilisation 
as manors for reclaiming wear (alkaline) 
land, for read surfacing and so on, hot 
the stoat remunerative nse seems so far 
to be the production of power alcohol. 
The pr ocess in its essential consists in 
dilating m o la s ses with water in huge 
oats, yeast is then added when fermentation 
begins The time required for completion 
of the pr ocess is about $ days and Urn 
•refloat lot the fermentation is a weak 
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alcohol (7 to 1* per nook) which is 
oonoentrated to give Ml per oenk aloohol. 
This is then further dehydrated " steg 
special equipment to get absolute alcohol. 
To niks aloohol unfit for human ooa* 
sumption, it is denatured before eale and 
every oountry has its own denaturant 
formula. When aloohol is used for 
power purposes, the denaturant greatly 
influences the working of aloohol. Ooa! 
tar bensol and wood spirit have been 
found to be satisfactory denatnraote 
both from the view-point of ooet and 
working. Any petrol engine oan he ran 
on aloohol of even 96 per oent. strength 
with only slight modifications in the 
engine. It oan also be used without any 
trouble in specially designed stationery 
engines or for running tractors and other 
agricultural machinery. In praotioe, aloohol 
is mixed in oertain proportion with petrol 
acoording to the legislation in «»*««« 
in each country. 

Aloohol of 96-96 per cent, strength 
unmixed with petrol has been nsed by 
the Mandya Sugar Factory with satisfactory 
results in the running of tractors, lorries, 
buses and even can whiob are provided 
with special readjusted engines. Mixtures 
of 60 parts of such aloohol and 40 parts 
of petrol have also been used for running 
buses at Bangalore without any adverse 
effects on the engines. All this shows 
that aloohol as a fuel either mixed or 
unmixed with petrol for internal combus¬ 
tion engines presents no difficulty in 

The U. F. Government subsequently 
passed a Power Aloohol Aot but so far 
it has not started working. If prior to 
war the manufacture of power aloohol 
would have been a step in the right 
direction brought as it would have some 
measure of prosperity to this oountry, to¬ 
day while wo are in the midst of war 
one cannot understand the delay in the 
drive towards power aloohol manufacture, 
but then In India oomplaoenoy has almost 
become a virtue. Tested interests win 
oppose or obstruct any progressive measure 
if it affects their pookets, but than 
suoh opposition must be put down if 
necessary with a strong hand if the 
msesorse oou tern plated are likely to make 
this country and its peq^p> ^parous. 


t. 
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FUEL PBOBLEM OF INDIA 


Another looroe of alcohol easily available 
in thia ooontry is the Mahnva flower 
whioh la indigenous to India and grow* 
in many parta of the country. It ia 
estimated by the sub-Committee on foela 
and power of the National Planning 
Oommittee, whioh haa prepared a very 
valuable report, that aome 8’S million 
gallona of alcohol can be made every year 
in India from the fiowera obtained from 
the exlating treea. 

Large quantitive of motor benaol, whioh 
ie seldom naed aa a fuel alone bnt ia 
generally naed in admixture with petrol 
or aometimea with alcohol, ia obtained 
from the tar obtained on diatillation of 
ooal in the gaa worka and ooke oven 
planta. The ornde tar on diatillation 
yielda light oila opto 170° C and thia 
fraction on rediatillation yielda motor 
benaol. Large amonnta of benaol are 
obtained from ooal gas, by aornbbing ont 
by a anitable high boiling aolvent or by 
adsorption by active carbon. In India, 
hardly any attempte are made to recover 
thia fnal. ,A look at the ooke manufacture 
in India reveals a aorry tale of waste. 
At almoat all the plaoea, the bye-prodnota 
in the ooke manofaotore are not recovered. 
It haa been eatimated that on the moat 
conservative baaia, in the Jharia Coalfields 
alone, some 80 million gallons of tar 
comparatively rich in motor spirit, light 
oila and other, snbatanoes are being 
wasted every year. Aooording to Dr. H. K. 
Sen “ if the 1'9 million tons of ooal 
that are annually ooked today to prodooe 
about 800,000 tons of soft ooke were to 
be distilled in retorts with no more 
refinement than the oolleotion and 
fractionation of the tar, we should be 
saving at least IS million gallons of 
liquid fuel per year". 

Extensive use of produosr gas for 
running vshioles will also go a long way 
to redone oor -petrol bill, i The gaseous 
ashctum obtained by passing air over 
heated fuel like charcoal, coke eto. is 
known as producer gaa. | During the last 
daoads, countries like Germany, France, 
eto. which have no petroleum, in 
struggle for todepeodonoe from 
imported foals, extensively developed the 
use of vshioles driven by producer gas 
generated AflUtaertaUs produosr fed with 



obarooal, ooke and even wood. Compara¬ 
tive operating oosts for lorries on various 
fuels show that producer gas ia one of 
the most economies! source of power. 
The maximum speed attained also oompotds 
favourably with the petrol-driven vehicles. 
What is needed ia an efficient gas- purifying 
system so that deleterious gases and solid 
partioles do not find their way in the 
engine and affeot the parts. Producer 
gas-driven vehicles are now on the 
ioorease in India dne to the stress Of 
petrol rationing. Here too the State can 
give encouragement and promote develop¬ 
ment by aiding the manufacture of gas 
producers and suitable type of charcoal 
and by removing the restrictive legislation 
on the nse of prodooer gas-driven vehicles 
and so on. 

Beferenoe must be made here to the 
use of vegetable oils as fuels. It haa 
been found that these can be need as 
fuels in Diesel type of internal oombostion 
engines. The Indian Industrial Beeearob 
Bureau in tbe work undertaken by them 
have found that vegetable oils produce 
from 10-12 per cent, less power in Diesel 
engine than that produoed by mineral oil 
fuel. Apart from their direct use as fool, 
vegetable oils can be made to yield motor 
fuel and Diesel oil of good quality by 
subjecting them to one of the many 
cracking prooesaes. Tbe non-edible tils 
can be substituted in place of keroaane. 
Tbe use of vegetable oils as fuels would 
he somewhat more expensive toil eon- 
siderations of national self-snffloienoy and 
availability in remote parte of tbe ooontry, 
where the coat of transport op mineral 
oils would be high, are points strongly 
in favour of developing the use of 
vegetable oils as fuels. Iadia prodoose a 
large amount of oil-seeds, such as lineeod, 
ground-nut, cotton seed, castor, sesame, 
rape-seed, mustard, mowrah and niger 
seed a good deal of which are exported. 
The surplus can be utilised aa fuel or, it 
neeeesary, the cultivation can be oxtsodod. 

Astounding prog r es s has been made in 
the last half a century in the field of 
manufacture of liquid fuels by hydrogsnsllna 
prooesaes. Ia the Becgius pro case of 
liquefaction of ooal which is extensively 
need by Germany, England, Amarine 
Francs, Italy and Japan, the pulverised 
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ooal ia admixture with heavy oil or tar 
and catalysts is preheated with hydrogen 
and delivered into the convertor. In 

the first stage coal is converted into 

heavy oil and in the second stage 

this oil is converted to oils of lower 
boiling' points. In the Fisoher-Tropsch 

process which is also used extensively, a 
mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
in the proportion generally of 1 to 8 is 
passed over catalysts prepared from the 
oxides of iron, nickel, cobalt etc. with 
alkali, at an optimnm temperature of 
about >10° G and atmospheric pressure. 
Motor spirit, kerosene, Diesel oil and 
paraffin wax are produced in this process. 
The liquid fuel produced by these processes 
is still several times more expensive than 
the natural petroleum, but the desperate 
desire of many nations, which have 
no petroleum resources to be free 
from the imports of the same, have 
led them to get as muoh of liquid fuel 
as possible by these processes. India 
does not seem today in a position to 
take advantage of these processes; for they 
require complicated machinery, big oapital 
and properly trained teohnioians. 

With regard to natural gas too, India 
is unfortunate in not having any suoh 
resources. 

A few remarks about the use of dung- 
cakes, wbioh is the domestic fuel of rural 
India, would not be out of place here. 
The use of dung-cakes as a fuel robs 
the land of valuable manure. Especially 
in India, this is undesirable as the 
cultivator either because of financial 
stringency or ignoranoe or prejudice 
more often than not refrains from 
using ohemtoal manures. Even if be 
were to use ofaemioai manures, the land 
doss require a oertain amount of farm 
yard manure as this has advantages of 
its own. She use of dung-cakes as a 
fuel is due to tiie (act that it is at 
prese nt the only oertain supply of fuel 
whloh the great majority of cultivators 
oan obtain. But this state of affairs must 
stop and the dung released ter enriching 
tbs soil of the country whiaib has 
baoomo notorious for its low yields. So 
otto an instance of the loss to the 
country through the use of dung as fuel, 
the Investigations of Dander and Mnkandlal 


in Punjab in 1886 published in the 
Agricultural Journal of India of that year 
may be mentioned. They estimated that 
based on the aotual market value of the 
farm yard manure, the loss to the provinoo 
of the Punjab through the practice 
of burning dong was estimated at 
Bs. 1'6 erorea annually. Baaed on the 
value of manure at Ba. 7 per ton, 
calculated from the increased yield over 
controls, allowing for a 80 per oent. 
interest, showed a loss of about Bs. 8 
orores, and based on manorial values as 
represented by chemical analysis it was 
still higher. The fuel necessities of rural 
areas need a close inquiry and alternate 
fuels to dung-cakes most be made avail¬ 
able to them. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture io India stressed the need of 
inquiry into the "eoonomio possibilities of 
establishing plantations for fuel and the 
creation or extension for the same purposes 
of plantations along canal banks and the 
margins of rivers and streams ", The same 
report also stressed the need for reduction 
in the rates ebarged for carriage of fuel 
by rail which appeared exoessive and 
quantities of unsaleable fuel was, therefore, 
left to rot in the forests. 

A partial solution of our fuel problem, 
especially ooal, lies in the extensive 
development of hydro-eleotric power in 
India, and there are numerous places in 
India where suoh power oan be generated. 
The railways in India consume above 
80 per oent. of the total consumption of 
ooal in India. Electrification of railways 
wherever possible would thus lessen tile 
oonsumption of coal. 

Other ooun tries in the world are trying 
with vision, persistence and oonrage to 
solve their fuel problems. It most not 
be forgotten that the problem of fuels 
is of vital importance as the transport 
system, the industries and the defense 
units demand a constant supply of adequate 
taels for their efteieat working. The fuel 
wealth of this oountry must not be 
squandered. Those who an responsible 
tat the welfare of this oountry must realise 
that one fools are our priceless possessions, 
they an the sou rose of power. 



A HILL-GARDEN 

By Db. JAMBS H. COUSINS 

:o: 

L.IFT song to sunrise sad its goUas slow 

Across the Nilgiri skies; 

likewise to all that have this day began 

To offer to their Iiord the San 

Deriven gold far gold original; 

Even as the glistening rain-washed ridges call 
To radiant summits, and the streamlets flow 
In glittering stealth 

Banning quiok Angers through reflected wealth. 

And in the garden-plots 

Itift song in salutation to all eyes 

Flashing transmuted flame 

(Cooled by contiguous Forget-me-nots 

Whose heaven-blue 

Remembers well the firmamental hue 
From whence it came): 

To Calliope is 

On the hillside glowing; 

To Golden-rod a regal shadow throwing 
On saint Gaillardia’s aureole. 

Sing brightly of the affluent bloom 
Of philanthropic Broom 
Soattering for Nature’s entrance toll 
Sovereign coinage over copses; 

And reverently let song be trolled 
To maiden Mary-gold. 

Do not forget with special song to greet 
Morning-hearted Marguerite, 

And Amarantbus (everlasting). 

Also the Sunflower's winkless eye 
Daily astonishment np-oasting 
As the Sun-God scales the eky. 

And when the record of transmuted gold 
Is told; 

▲Iso the silver oount 

Of smeltings of the Moon and Stars 

In shimmering Bine-gam scimitars; 

Mark yon those imploring palms 

That mount 

▲boat your knees— 

Not the tall ehook-headed tomes, 

Bnt simulated fingers asking alms. 

These are masked misers of the garden-world. 
Gold-fern and Silver-fern. 

They have most cunningly concealed 
B- h »nd their hand, or on toy shepherd-orook 
Ontbeld or o l oae i ncnrled. 

Riches no r es our ce oan earn, 
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No ante contriving yield. 

Wealth nnaorolled in bankers’ bonds. 

Torn yon (if doubtful) their splayed fronds 
And note 

San>gold, Moon-silver, as on Indian strands 

Or the irradiant bands 

Bound the blue pigeon’s throat. 

Yet, should yon condescend 
In patronage to bend 

To their mote mendioaoy with a touch. 

Bee that yon stoop not overmuch; 

For they have slim devices to dispense 
Unheralded their hoarded opulenoe. 

And turn the miser-name, by whioh man mooka 
Their secret whimsy, to a paradox. 

For (look you l) on your fingers gleams a stain 
That lights the reminiscent brain. 

And on the hand confers 
Kinship with old artificers— 

Himalayan painters who have made 
Imagination’s escalade 

From earth to heaven by luminous ourve and line 
Auriferous and argentine 

That left of labouring hands the fading hints 
Of arohangelio tints 

Shed from the splendours round the Throne of God. 

Heed not the dark that cannot light discern. 

And cries, " Only a d re a m ! ” For whoso wakee 
A worthy dream, from high enchantment shakes 
Divinity on what is less divine. 

As do these generations of the sod. 

Gold-fern and Silver-fern. 

Through ages out of mind, 

Iiinked with the high companionship of cloud, 

They have unostentatiously endowed 
With wealth -uncountable the vagrant wind. 

They have transformed the speculative trust 
Of life into negotiable dust 
For Nature’s enterprise of give-and-take 
Wherewith the flowers a rich Investment make 
In the resounding business of the bee. 

Barth-rooted, voiceless, they aver 

One life in them, in thunder and the sea. 

In the frail beautiful and vastly strong; 

And in the diepensation of delight 
Unwittingly aan stir. 

By fixity, imagination’s flight. 

And, by their silenoe, song. 



INDIAN AFFAIR S 


BY "AN INDIAN JOURNALIST” 


Mil Hi (to Fulfil Cesfstwss 

T HERE ha» been a great JmI of oritioiam 
in tbo preu in regard to the selection 
of Indian delegation to the Paoiflo Relatione’ 
Conference to be held in Canada this 
month. Pandit Knnarn'i trenchant state¬ 
ment on the subject raises issues which 
certainly require elucidation. Is this a 
delegation on behalf of the Indian 
Institute of International Affairs or one 
arbitrarily selected from among the 
pnblio men of India by persons in 

authority in the Government of India ? 
If it is on behalf of the Institute, 
Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar, who is no more 
its President, has no right to make np 
a pocket delegation—ohoosing his own 
nominees, members and non-members t 
And who is finanoing the delegation— 
the Institute or the Government t 
These are relevant questions, whioh 
must be answered. Criticising the 

manner in which the delegation has been 
packed, Dr. Eunsru alleges that 
Sir A. Ramaawami Mudaliar had bean guilty 
of usurping tbs power* of Indian International 
A Rain. He was a repmeeutative of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on tea War Cabinet and the 
Pacific War Council, and so tbs Ch>v_.oment 
were responsible for his publio aotioua. He had 
no right to assume tbs powers whioh belonged 
to tbs Institute, mush Isas to choose de legates, 
four of whom wars members of the Institute and 
all of whom with the exception of one wan officials. 

Barely the Government ooald be no 
party to so nnoonstitntional an action 1 


fin Push’ ■stlaratiee 


It will bo remembered that in a recent 
pronouncement in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Attlae repeated the usual formula 
that the attitude of the minorities forbids 
the grant of independence to India. 

Than tit a number of extremely effective 
mi noriti es who must be considered. Than an the 
Sikhs, tbs Fanis, the Friuoaa sod the population 


For their part Persia in India have 
never olaimed any safeguards in any 
constitution: they have kept true to the 
gnat tradition ainoe (he dvrs of Dadabhai 
that thair intonate are identical with the 
vest of the population. Leading men of the 
sanity have, themfom, lost no time in 


repudiating 
think it 


ig M^tllee's 

JSr 


statement, 
that their 


They 

name 


should be dragged in to obetruet the 
freedom movement in India. In a wglb 
the allegation, they dorian t 

sod Sir Dinshaw Waoha, we. Panic, have always 
a ssa rt ed (hat wa an Indiana fliat and bats nkad 
for neither se p a r a t e ranresantatioc la the hgWa* 
tive or munimpe! bodies, nor any spaeral ts*at> 
meat in tha 8erviaea. Thia was our stand ana 
at the Round Table Conference. "-Viitra Gandhi 
made a special reference to this and said that the 
Pamie formed tha only minority that never ashed 
for aepatate re prese nt a ti on. Key we now amahs- 
sixe that, in those days, it is absolutely aaaautfcl 
that wa ihould stead by thia eelf same f Imdiila 
and policy. Expediency and policy apart, aa 
moral grounds, wa eisarly asa that our foturo 
in indissolubly linked with that of our aUar 
oommunitiea. 

That is a lead whioh other oommunitias 
who have the good of the oountry at 
least, will do well to follow. 

Tin Mstrspslltai sf Mia 

Dr. Foss Westoott, the Metropolitan 
of India, is one of tho few men for 
whom the late Lord Motley, a ceetrn ifj 
agnostic, had the deepeet respect and 
admiration. The Venerable Bishop, who 
has jnst tamed 80, is .reputed «.tiW 
for his learning and piety, and his wise 
words of counsel on more than o n* 
occasion in the ohequered history of ear 
times, have been in the nature of a 
healing balm. Apart from being a good 
shepherd to his own flock, Dr. Westoott 
has brought to his task a breadth of 
vision and catholicity of mind truly 
becoming his role as leader of tha 
ohurob. Hie friendship with Mshst»^ 
Gandhi and poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
and hie sympathy with and understanding 
of their life and character an well known. 
Great minds think alike and th«l* . pl^t .,. 1 
kinship has added a fresh lustre to tho 
reputation of the Metropolitan among our 
countrymen. Mr. Arthur Moore m"i>»da 
ns that the good’ Bishop hag served la 
India for 68 yean and "has sot ns 
Europeans, a good example by mshfag it 
his home and adopting Indian doui<ril»”. 
Amidst all the heat and dost of contro¬ 
versy, the Metropolitan hue stood np lot 
the way of Christ ae the better way. Our 
nspeotfni friicitatioiis to the good fthfcap 
on the oocasion of his Both birthday. 


worded reply to 
Following the 
like Dadabbai 3 


* 
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6.1.'«. latonrlM «ltt tbs Nnny 

Undismayed by the obvious difficulties of 
fop situation and battling with forces of 
opposition and apathy from many quarters, 
Ur. G. Bejagopalaohari) with an energy 
which many yoonger men might envy, 
has poshed on with the herooiean task 
of bringing about a settlement of the 
deadlock in India. He has travelled from 
plaoe to place and sounded men of all 
parties. Be took great pains to ascertain 
Hr. Jinnah's views on the deadlook. 
As everyone knows, Rajaji is too shrewd a 
politician to undertake so onerous a obarge 
without some hope of success in his 
mission. He saw Liberals, European 
leaders, Indians in high office and spared 
no pains to keep himself in touch with 
Hie views of the men who matter. But 
he feels that no settlement could be 
made without consulting Gandhiji and 
the Congress leaders in prison. And 
who more competent to do this than 
Rajaji who knows the working of Gandhi's 
mind better than anyone we oan think off 
It is, therefore, all the more painful and 
disappointing that the Viceroy, instead of 
welcoming Ur. Rajagopalaohari’s move, 
should have refused him permission to 
meet Mr. Gandhi. That Ur. Amery should 
have approved (die Viceregal veto need 
not surprise us; but it is somewhat odd 
that the Uembers of the Viceroy's Council 
should have thought fit to follow the 
Governor-General’s refusal with a belated 
expression of their concurrence with the 
Vioerega! lead. That men like Sir Porn- 
shottamdaa Thakurdas, Sir Ohimanlal 
Setalvad and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru should 
openly condemn the course adopted by 
the Governor-General is proof of the intense 
feeling of frustration that is ooming over 
many minds. How could Bajaji’s interview 
with Gandhiji worsen the situation 1 This 
look of co-operation on the part of the 
Government is the most unhelpful and 
distressing feature of the situation, apart 
from the inherent diffleulbiee arising from 
apathy and reaction in many quarters. 
Whether 0. R. would at all succeed in 
p mimilQg Ur. Gandhi to his own view 
Is a dHTerent matter. The fact remains that 
a man of Us undoubted ability and gifts of 
yvr*MM»nn has been denied the ohaace of 
making a final effort at settlement, 


Ir. Nseksrjee's ReMfsetiee 

Dr. Sbyam Prasad Mookerjee, Finance 
Minister of Bengal, who haa resigned 
hie eeat from the Cabinet, haa leaned 
a lengthy etatement, setting forth the 
reasons for the resignation. It may be 
within the recollection of our readers, 
how Dr. Sbyam Prasad, as Working 
President of the Hindu Maha Babbs, has 
been making indefatigable efforts to bring 
about an agreement among the parties 
in India, with a view to establish a real 
National Government, at any rate for 
the period of the war. Bot no snob 
settlement is possible without consultation 
with Gandhi and Congress leaders under 
detention. The Vioeroy's refusal to give 
Dr. Mookerjee permiseion to meet 
Mr. Gandhi has out the ground from 
underneath his feet and all his efforts 
have gone to waste. The continuance of 
the present deadlook, he says, “ is inevit¬ 
able so long as the policy Of British 
Government remains unobanged ". He adds: 

“The real obstacle to a settlement is 
not Indian disunity but unwillingness on 
the part of the British Government to 
transfer power to Indians.” 

Dr. Mookerjee makee it dear beyond 
doubt that the reeignation is not due to 
any difference of opinion between himself 
and the Chief Minister or any of hie 
colleagues. They have jointly worked 
together in oomplete harmony. It is 
the interference from other quarters 
that has made " provincial autonomy a 
colossal mockery 


My experience as a hwtsM tflninr hr 
•levin month* jnatiSee me in stating eleeriy and 
categorically that Ministers, while poiiimlng asset 
responsibilities tor wbloh they ass answerable to 
the people and the lagblatara, have vary little 
powers, espeoially la matters ooosasnlag the ri gh ts 
and liberties of the people. In Bengal, a daal 
Government baa functioned daring tbs last one 
year. The Governor haa chosen to ant, In many 
vital matters, In disregard of the wishes ot tbs 
Minister! and has depended an tbs advise sf a 
•action of permanent officials, who am indiflbrsnt 
to the in ter sets of the province. If the Brittak 
Prime Minister or the Secretary at State has tbs 
ooosagt to di rect an enquiry into the mean er in 
which popular rights 
against the advise of 
hollowness of their olaim tfal ""‘walalsn 
is already In notion in Inif*5^ and 
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Imriia ui Mia 

It ia evident that offloial propaganda in 
U. B. A. ie having a reverie effect. Inde¬ 
pendent American opinion oannot awallow 
all that ia aaid againat the popular move¬ 
ment in India. It feels that modi oan 
he eald on the other aide, which ia appar¬ 
ently withheld from the American pnblio. 
That ia the aignifioanoe of the fall page 
advertisement that recently appeared in 
the New York Times. Americans are asked 
to express their opinion freely on the 
question of Indian freedom. The signatories, 
among whom are many distinguished 
persons connected with literature, politios 
and business, ask: “Is India America's 
businessf" and answer: 

Yea, beeauae we seed India's tnilliona on our 
aide againat Japan. The people of India do not 
want Japan. They want freedom. If they can be 
ensured of freedom, they will fight againat Japan 
aa China is, fighting. 

How oan the Indian people be assured f 

Not by words and not by promieee. They 
fought bravely through the first World War, 
behaving that they would be given freedom 
through an orderly pro near of reform to begin 
immediately after victory They waited two years 
and nothing happened. Then they began their 
own long struggle of which to-day is only a part. 
They wDl not believe prom i s e s again. 

Action ia required, not promi s e s a nd action 
now, before it ia too lata. 

•Bats' Trlbats Is laadki 

In a pnblio life extending over five 
deoades. Gandhi, like any other leader of 
repute, has paid the price of his own 
greatneaa. For to be great, aa Emerson 
said, is to be miaunderetood. He hae 
been praieed and reviled—even for the 
same qualities. Bat the “ quit India" 
slogan has evidently npset the minds of 
many men—normally well disposed to 
Mr. Gandhi. Not long ago, there were 
not wanting people in England, who in 
their bitterness against Gandhi's attitude, 
did not scrapie * to call him a fifth 
oolnmnlst This ie ones stupidity; and 
Field-Marshal Smuts, who has known 
Gandhi for many deoades past and has 
fought many battles with him, oonld not 
allow thie scurrilous indictment to pass 
un challenged. In a rooent Proas Conference 
ia bondon, the South African statesman 
took upon hbuelf to make it clear 
beyond danhflRPfe 


• 

it is shssr aonmoM to talk of GaadU as e 
'Fifth OohnowM'. Ho is • grant man. He ia 
ora of the grant mao of the world and be 
ia the laet p araon to bo p laced in thet aa t sgs r y. 
Ha is doprfpoted by high spiritual ideals. Whether 
thoae ideals are always practicable Is our dWault 
world ia another q u e stion . 

Bat projadioes die herd: and -wilful 
prejudices are the worst form of propaganda. 
It is, therefore, not a little painful to lean 
that the Daily Telegraph and the Times 
are among the newspapers which, while 
reporting Field-Marshal Smuts' Pros* 
Conference address, omitted to publish hie 
tribute to Gandhi and hie emphatic 
repudiation of the suggestion that Gandhi 
oonld be oonaiderod a fifth-eolnmnist. 

This petty-minded malignity oan not 
harm Gandhi more than the paper* 
themselves. 

leegai Is Trawll 

Bengal has been bard hit by more 
than one freak of misfortune. A severe 
oyolone pasted over oertain parte of the 
Provinoe in the middle of Ootober, 
ceasing widespread havoo in tbe districts 
of Midnapore and 84 Pargenas. In tbe 
worst affected anas, says the Government 
Report, 

then was a heavy loss of human Htss tha 
present estimate being not lees than 10,000 parsons 
in the Midnapore district and ‘ 1,000 in tha 14 
Pargaoaa district. The hiss of oattle was even 
heavlei nearly 78 per oent. Aa to houses, praoti- 
sally any kutcka house was severely damaged 
or destroyed. 

As if the flood havoo were not enough, 
there was a terrible outbreak of fire is 
the pandal erected for the pnblio cele¬ 
bration of Kali jptga in Calcutta. The 
tragic story of the death by horning, 
suffocation, or injury of 188 persons, 
mostly women and ohildron in Calcutta Ie 
a terrible reminder of the general negleot 
of elementary preoantiona on such occasions. 
Tbe result wee that hundreds wen trapped. 
It was a gruesome eight. 

The only comfort is that help is soon 
rushed to the afflioted area. Government 
did what they could and poMio bodies 
like the Bamakrishna Mission and tbe 
Servants of India Society are doing their 
bit to bring suooonr to tbe afflioted. 
Belief in the abape of provisions and 
nursing is argent rad it behoves the 
reet of India to do ail they oonld to 
supply the argent' need* of aafforing 
humanity. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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tritish Mint Cta|i* 

Important change* hare been effeoted 
in the personnel of the British Cabinet. 

Sir Stafford Grippe has left the War 
Cabinet. He becomes Minister of Aircraft 
Prod notion. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison is to fill the 
Taoanoy in the War Cabinet. 

It is stated that Sir Stafford Cripps 
did not want to remain in the War 
Cabinet ae he will have so mnoh 
technical work in the new poet. 

Mr. Anthony Eden becomes leader of 
the House of Commons retaining the 
post of Foreign Secretary. 

Colonel Llewellin becomes Resident 
Minister in charge of Supply matters 
in Washington. 

Colonel Oliver Stanley is appointed 
Colonial Secretary anooeeding Lord Oran- 
bonrae who becomes Lord Privy Seal 
and leader of the House of Lords bnt 
not a member of the War Cabinet. 

If. CtarstiH's tansy sf tta War 

In a broadcast to ths nation and the 
world, Mr. Chnrohill said: 

Ws art besoming ever more entitled to be 
sun that ths awful peril* whieh might well have 
blotted oat our lift and all that we ebsrieh will 
be surmounted, sad that we shall be reserved 
(hr further service la the vanguard of mankind. 

After expressing hie confidence in Gen. 
Alexander and Gen. Montgomery, and in 
our soldiers and airmen who have at last 
began to come into their own, Mr. Cbnrchill 
added: 1 

If the enemy (bould, in doe course, be blasted 
from the Tunisian tip—which it oar aim—the 
whole of the tooth of Italy, ell naval h at e s, and 
ell munition es tablishm ent* and other military 
objectives, wherever situated, will be brought under 
prolonged, edentifle and shattering sir attacks. 

He the" paid a tribute to the French 
Fleet at Toulon which, through self-immo¬ 
lation, had upheld the honour of France. 

W* may be ear* Oat after what has happened, 
the ideals and spirit of what we have sailed 
Fighting Frsnoewul exercise a dominating influence 
•pun the whole Vrtueh nation. 

Mr. Churchil concluded: 

1 know of nothing that ha* happened yet 
which justifies the hope that the war will not be 


long or that bitter and bloody yean do not lie 
ahead. It may well be that the war la Europe 
will ooroe to an end before the war in Asia, The 
Atlantic may be calm while, in the Paoifle, the 
hurriesoe rise* to iti full pitch. If events should 
take each a ooune, we should, of oourse, bring 
all our forces to the aid of the United States 
and onr kith and kin in Australia and Mew 
Zealand in the struggle against the eggresrimte 
of the Japanese. 

Indeed, in (he Far Bast, Japan hue 
taken a severe beating in (be operations 
round Australia. She baa perforce to bo 
on the defenaiva and the anxieties of 
laat Spring are paeeing. It is in thte 
nontext of an improving war eitnation that 
the Prime Minister's speech should be 
viewed. 

Ike Preset Fiast 

One of the most disquieting, because 
uncertain, features of the struggle in the 
sea, was with regard to (he attitude of 
the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
probably the most powerful Naval power 
in Rnrope, next to the British. The 
report of the aonttling of part of the 
fleet in Toolon, is an indication of the 
way the wind blows—apart from being a 
positive relief to the position of the 
Allies in that area. 

When France fell in Jane 1S40, the fleet was 
scattered • a fhw unit* reached British ports, earn* 
were interned eS Alexandria (where they atUi lie), 
torn* remained in IndoUtina, asm* at Oran and 
Dakar, while the aircraft-carrier Beam and two 
light endaert were immobilised at Martinique in 
the West Indies. Bnt the balk of the neneb 
navy stayed at Toolon, the poet Mediterranean 
naval beet, whan they wan joined by other 
unite following the British aanolt on Fnooh 
warehipe at Oran. 

The Vioby Government held the fleet 
at Toolon as ita tramp oard. 
There was always the threat that if 
Hitler proved too tyrannous in the ayes 
of Petain, the fleet would join the 
enemies of Germany. Says a contemporary: 

When the Neele drove their tents through 
Uaoooupied France, the future of the warehipe 
at om* became a live inn*. Admiral Derlau 
sailed upon it to join the Allies in North Africa 
but then seem to have been a division «t opinion 
among the niMmaadaw and enw of the warships. 
Now that Hitler ha* broken his promin to retain 
from seising the fleet, the French have replied 

sjrftr-yrv*--- 
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In n raoent broadcast from Dolbi, 
Lt.-General G. N. Moleaworth briefly 
surveyed the situation in thnt front end 
mid thnt German intentions bare again 
been foiled and the icy fingers of winter 
are now olntching at Hitler's tired and 
battered foroee. Bat how does all this 
affeot the future? 

Firstly, HiUer'a plena he vs again gone beck 
and with the growing atrangth of the Alliea, time 
la what ha oannot afford to loan. Seoondly, ha 
haa felled to gat the oil ho ao urgently requires. 
Thirdly, be has auffered severe losses in men and 
material. Fourthly, be haa "lost fhoe“ in the 
eyes of the world. 

Beoent events in Baseia, in Africa and 
in the Pacific have had their far-reaohing 
effect on the morale of world peoples, 
whether Axis, Allied or those groaning onder 
German tyranny. They are a means to 
the end, bat not the end itself. 

While we* may give thanks for these soooesasa, 
and take oomfort and renewed hope to our hearts, 
we must regard them in a tame perspective, 
and temper the fires of ovar-oonfidenoe with 
the atirrap pump of r easo n and judgment. 
Although the tide of victory is now s t eadi ly 
flowing in a broadening flood, we have a 
long and difficult road to travel, and 
there ia still much to he done. There la no 
time for oomplaoaney or relaxation. The creoles 
which now begin to appear in the Asia edifice 
moat ha widened. The time ealla for an even 
greater intensity of effort ao that the creaks may 
not dose again. We moat hit even harder ana 
hasp on Mtti*;. It is only thee that we ahaii 
shorten the duration of thk dark olcH of war 
which hangs over ua and hasten on the advent 
of the bright sunlight of victory and peace and 
h app in ess once more. 


Ifh Mi M the Mast Deems 

Field-Marshal Smote hoe authorised 
Mr. Oharohill to tell the Commons and 
the people of Britain that, after examination, 
ha is satisfied that all neoeseary measures 
to oombat the U-boat manaoe are being 

iaWma 


Announcing this in reply to questions 
pressing the Government to adopt Field- 
Marshal Smote' suggestion for an authori¬ 
tative special supreme staff of scientific 
experts to Ml with the German anbmarlne 
menaoe, the First Lord of tits Admiralty, 
Mr. Alexander, said: 

The campaign against the U-boat ia constantly 
sad a n sr g at U a ly atudiad and auperviaed by n staff 
of /-triralty and Air Ministry Cbmlal Cwiamsnd 
asmarta end by larga band of aaaoaiatad 

aoUn t iat a, mnpfflh are highly dladnguMisd. 
Out Oaten wee is vary (ntbssts. 



As IMsm fewpslie 

At a reoent Press Oonferenoe in 
Washington, President Booeevelt said that 
Mr. Oharohill and he bad deolared that 
a Second Front in Borope was imprao- 
tioable before next year. 

The President added that details of the 
Afrioan offensive were worked ont in July. 
He disolosed that plans for this offensive 
notion were discussed by Mr. Churchill 
and himoelf about two weeks after the 
attack on Pearl Harboor, when Mr. Oharohill 
came to that oonntry (U. S. A.). 

What the Afrioan campaign meant to 
the allied nations has been made dear 
both in England and America. The 
allied nations have made history in that 
continent. 

The Battle of Egypt has been won with 
resounding suooesa and the Africa Korpt 
has been all bat overwhelmed in Libya. 
The Germane are making their last desperate 
stand at El Agbella. At the other end 
of Afrioa, Allied foroee have maintained 
their advanoe and are now on the eve 
of the ernoial battle for Tunis and Biaerte. 
And the scuttling of the French fleet at 
Toulon has removed a eouroe of gnat 
anxiety, and aogan well for even' more 
adventurous tasks ahead. 


The great Bossi&n offensive north-west 
and tooth of Stalingrad is gaining 
momentum, and then is evidence thnt 
Germane have been token by surprise. 

A foil battalion of Germans and their 
satellite Bn man Ians has surrendered. 

The Bed armies of Generals Tomanenko 
and Batov an smashing thsir way from 
north and south to close the iron ring 
which toe victorious Soviet foroee an 
throwing round too Gormans at Stalingrad. 

The movement haa bean beaotifoily toned 
and excellently oarried ont and toe double 
Soviet attaeka have completely over¬ 
whelmed toe enemy and disorganised him. 

Apart from direct gains to Bostic,. toe 
ohanoee of a powerful Axle' oonnter-attaok 
in the Mediterranean an being negatived 
by toe power and strength of too Russian 
winter offensive, which haa engaged huge 
German armies and threatens to dtatny 
them oompletely. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 
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Oot. 29. U. S. President ii urged to mediate 
t on India. 

—Bihar village raided by troop*. 

Oot. 80. Loni* Fiaoher, in the Nation, 
plead* for petrifying war aim*, particularly 
with reference to India. 

—Jap fleet return* from the Solomon*. 

Oot. 81. Nut craft raid Canterbury. 

—Successful Soviet counter-attacks in 

8ta!ingrad. 

Nov. 1. Eighth army renew* attack in 
Egypt. 

—Soviet evaonation of Nalohik. 

Nov. 8. Sir Onrnnath Bewoor ia appointed 
delegate to Commonwealth Telegraph 
Conference in Australia. 

Nor. 8. Allies capture Eokoda. 

—Big tank battle in Egypt. 

Nov. 4. Rommel hurled baok. 


—Allied force* re-oooupy itrategio point*. 


Nor. 8. Sir Stafford Oripp* annonnoe* 
new offenaive* to be opened. 

—The Timet’ foreign Editor plead* for a 
Pres* Charter. 

Nor. 8. Ceate fire in Madagascar. End of 
Pw*>«h rmiitanoe. 

—Mr. Stalin reiterate* urgency of Seoond 
front. 

Nor. 7. Allies land 1,40,000 men in 
North Africa. 

—U. 8. troop* advance in Gu&daloanar. 
British retake Mena Matriab. 

Nor. 8. Hitler's speech at Munich B*er 
Cellar. 

Nor. 9. Muslim League Oounoll meet* 
in New Delhi. 

—Vichy breaks with U. 8. A. 

Nor. 10. lb. Ohnrohill outline* war aim* 
at the Lord Mayor's banquet. 

Nor. 11. Gorman troop* ordered to 
maroh into unoccupied Franoe. 

Nov. 18. Viceroy ref nee* permission to 
C. B. to meet Gandhi. 

—Jai Prakash Narain and fire other 
yeUttal prisoner* are reported to hare 


Nov. 18. Allis* re-take Tobruk. 

—Gsn.-8mufa, at a .Pres* Conference in 
London, pay* a tribute to Gandhi, 


Nor. 14. Gen. Girand appointed Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief in North Afrioa. 

Nor. IS. Dr. Sapru’s oall to Britaia to 
end the deadlock. 

—Italian* eogage allied Naval unit* off 
North Afrioa. 

Nov. 18, Madras Government aooept* 
Editors’ Conference proposal*. 

—Axis retreat in Cyreuaica. 

Nov. 17. C. B. say* tbat Governor-General 
did not consult hi* councillor* before 
refusing permission to interview Gandhi. 

—Allies oocopy Derna and MskilL 

Nov. 18. Dr. S. P. Mookherjee, Finance 
Minister of Bengal, tenders resignation. 

Nor. 19 M. Laval appointed presumptive 
successor to Mr. Petain. 

—Allies olash with German* in Tunisia. 

Nor. 80. "The Indian Express ” and " Free 
Press" of Madras resume publication. 

—Nasis evacuate Benghazi, 

Nov. 81. Dr. Sapru pleads for a National 
Government tor India and abolition of 
India Office. 

—Big battle in New Guinea. 

Nov. 88, German troops cross into Tunisia. 

—Sir Stafford Gripps is appioted Minister 
of Air Craft production. 

—Gen. Hertsog, South African statesman, 
is dead. 

Nor. 88. Sir Mohamed Yakub is dead. 

—Dr. 8. P. Mookerjee indiets Government 
in a statement to the press. 

Nor. 84. Akbar centenary celebration ia 
London: Mr. Amery’s tribute. 

—Lord Oranboume is tipped far Viosroyalty. 

Nor. 96. Stalingrad relieved by Bed Unit* 
oontaoting defenders. 

Nov. 98. New Fork Time* pleads for 
mediation by United Nations ns: Indian 
deadlock. 

—Russian pincers olose on Axis troops 
in Dop Elbow. 

Nov. 97. All Naval units in Toulon senttied. 

—Admiral Darlan is deprived of nationality. 

Nov. 88. Russians re-fake Efafakya. 

—British occupy Reunion Islands. 

Nov, 29, kb* William Patrick Speae 
appointed Chief Justice of India, 

Nov. 80. Mr. Churchill reviews the War 
situation in a broadcast spesoh. 

—Cordell Hull apprehends serious uafsst 

In Italy. 



The WORLD of BOOKS i 

(ONLY SHOBT NOTIONB APPEAB IN THIS SECTION) 


Immanuel Kant : On a'hUjObopby in 

GENXBAL. Translated with Poor Intro¬ 
ductory Essays by Bumayun Eabir. 

Onirersity Press, Calcutta. 

" On Philosophy in General ” is the earlier 
of the two introdnotlons whioh Kant wrote 
for the Critique of Judgment. Kant divides 
the faculty of thought into understanding 
or the oapaoity of the knowledge of the 
general, judgment or the oapaoity of 
subsuming the particular under the general 
and reason or the faculty of determining 
the particular through the general. The 
drat Critique gives us the category of the 
understanding, the general principles of the 
possibility of knowledge, but it does 
not solve the relation of the general 
to tiie particular. 

The Critique of Judgment is an attempt 
at reoonoiling reason with understanding. 
The first two Critiques make us believe 
that understanding and reason are distinct 
faculties with no common ground whatever. 
In saying that understanding gives 
knowledge bat not of the individual, 
Rant is really denying the possibility of 
knowledge; and in bidding tint Mason 
which oonoerns itself with the individual 
gives no knowledge, he is equally denying 
the intelligibility of moral oondnot. But 
in tiie third Critique, he finds in judgment 
an ability to aooount for the operation of 
both reason and understanding. Aesthetio 
judgment is the liaison that mediates 
between scientific knowledge and moral 
oondnot. 

Mr. Sabir's translation Is lueid; and 
hie introductory essays contain a dear 
and comprehensive survey of Sant's 
Critical Philosophy. Mr, SaUr has 
undoubtedly ptoad all levers of Seat under 

•“V'lGri 


The Penguin New Whiting—10. Edited 
by John Lehman. Allen Lane, Penguin 
Publishers, Middlesex, England, fid. 

“ There is no such thing," the Daily 
Expnsi proclaimed recently, "as culture in 
war time.” But despite the Beaverbrook 
ban, good books continue to be published, 
cultural activity persists and intelligent 
men discuss ideas and strive for a new 
and better order of society. We are 
grateful to John Lehman for his folios 
of New Writing, whioh he has found it 
possible to resume even in these dark 
days. And let ns hope that it will appear 
as long as paper supply lasts. The present 
number (10) is an excellent answer to 
those who think that only trash should 
be written in war time. It oontains 
among other things poems by 0. Day 
Lewis and W. H. Auden, John Oornferd, 
Laurie Lee, two Sonnets by Bex Warner, 
stories and scraps by Bobert Tracy, 
Ignasio Silone, William Plomer, Jean Giono, 
EL T. Hopkinson, Tanfarlo and Stephen 
Spender. 

Goldin Goa. By Joseph Fortado. 
Published by the author. Jailer AH 
Building, Mount Boad, Masagon, Bombay. 
A vivid story of somewhat lurid days 
in Goa in the middle of the sixteenth 
oentury. The author himself a poet and 
literateur is animated by a spiritual ardour 
and a keen sympathy with*all manner 
of suffering and injustice. The love 
story centres round the young Fidalgo 
Bahasinho and the Sanareee Convert girl 
Tulsibal, beautiful and accomplished, spiri¬ 
tual beyond compare. The story reaohes Its 
high watermark in -the trial and defence 
of Tulsibal alias Luisa Pranoisca Xavier, 
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Prosperity Through Industry. By Sir 
M. Visweavaraya. All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organization, Bombay. 

• In tbiz pamphlet, Sir M. Vliweevaraya, 
as President of the All-India Manofaotnrers' 
Organization, pleads for rapid industriali¬ 
sation as the only onre for the chronic 
state of poverty and destitution in the 
oountry. Under the A. I. M. 0. Scheme 
any village group, distriot, city or province 
can be made to bum with business activities 
to increase production to the utmost, 
provided there is the necessary zeal and 
enthusiasm for the betterment of the looal 
community. The proposals adumbrated by 
Sir Viswesvaraya are put forward with a 
view to promote self-help and enterprise 
in the people in the field of industrial 
production. The Organisation welcomes 
all individual and independent efforts in 
tills direction; but it is pointed out that 
unity of effort will be a source of 
strength and is likely to lead to the 
speedy realization of the common object. 
Hence, Sir Tiswesvaraya's appeal to the 
patriotism and publio spirit of all leading 
citizens to take part in the constructive 
work of the Organisation. 


Five P's. fob Tagorb. 

Tagore's Message. 

Heart of Tagore. Tagore Memorial 

Publications, Labors, 4 As. eaoh. 

These small pamphlets, attraotively got 
up with a pictorial cover, are designed 
to popularise the life and teachings of 
the great Bengali poet. The first is a 
biographical amount of Tagore as prince, 
poet, philosopher, prophet and patriot— 
the different roles in which Tagore made 
himself felt in bis generation. The second 
pamphlet is an interpretation of Tagore’s 
thrilling message to modern civilisation. 
‘Heart of Tagore' oontains the cream 
of Tagore's teachings in prose and verse 
culled from his writings. . 

Whose Freedom ? A Symposium. Inter¬ 
national Book House-, Ltd., Bombay. 

The Symposium oontains ohoioe selections 
from thought-provoking artioles of the 
present and some vital quotations from 
the past. Tagore and Gunther and 
Madame Ghiang and Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pearl Book are represented in the 
pamphlet. 


‘ BOOKS RECEIVED 


tUmcAL Rauar a Eumora. Questions for 
Ur-nsdiate Study. By Melvins D. MmW»n««e, mj>. 
Institute of International Affidn. Oxford 
University Press. 

bmusnr ns Xysobb. By P. H. Krishna Bae, *4, 
C ens u s S up er in te nd ent in Mysore. Government 
Fr ie s , Baopdoeo. 

Caa Food Bum*, 
gafogdy Pamphlets. 

Brwnua't Bnausa DumoMAmr. Edited fay D. 0. 
Browning, aua. Bvorymsa'e library, J, jf, 
Pent A Bone, Ltd., Modoa, 


By Radhakamal Xnkarjss^ 
Oxford Uni v e rs i ty Prsa. 


Wa ‘Comma* Lira. By Lata K. Panjabi, 0. 0. 
Kalyaapur and Khoaabie L. Panjabi. Foreword 
by D. F. Mamba. United India FublloMioas, 
Lmningtoa Bond, Bombay. 

Labi Cowan. By • Little Man’. With a Fomwsed 
by B. O. Ho.abuan. United India Pnbliostions, 
Lamiagton Bead, Bombay. 

Taa La ws a Cou. By V. R. 

DikaUtar. Univerrity of Xadma 
Be. S. 

AeAnaa OnooaAwaa’e Snowmen «r B ou a aaua 

5 ?“a ffA^Ssa^'K" r ® s ^ 




i TOPICS From PERIODICALS A 


A FODB-POINT PROGRAMME FOB INDIA 

The story of the failure of the Grippe- 
Oongress negotiations was presented to 
America in such a way that the immediate 
rsaotion was one of aoute criticism of 
the Congress. At any rate this was the 
impression oreated in this country by 
Neuter's reports. On seoond thoughts, 
America seems inoiined to be oritioal of 
British policy. This is evidenced by 
recent reports of the same Agenoy, culled 
from the American press. An outstanding 
instance .of such reaction on independent 
opinion is afforded by Prof. Bertrand 
Hassell's article in Asia, the text of whioh 
is now available in India. The English 
philosopher now in America puts the 
finger an the right spot: 

It is, I think, inadequately realised in the United 
States that Ur, ChurohiU has always bean a die-hard 
imperialist. He opposed the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment when it introduced a Bill—earned in spite 
of his florae hostility—to create a considerable 
measure of self-government in India. In this he 
proved himself mush more Conservative than most 
Conservatives. The necessities of this war have 
done something to ohsnge his point of view, but 
not enough; whether they will do enough in the 
near future is highly doubtful. 

The Professor blames both the British 
Govsramsot and the Congress for their 
look of statesmanship in their tailors to 
resolve the deadlook. Both the British 
and the Indians, he says, "appear to have 
been blind to the realities of the war”. 

Whatever may be'the intentions of the British 
Government, it is elear that the British Asiatic 
Empire ie lost, and on a sans view there to no 
renson to regret this, untom it to succeeded by a 
went imperialism such as that of Japan. 

Pleading for the intervention of the 
United States, he writes: 

It to of the utmost importance that Ms should 
he retltand, a nd tha t wo should loudly proclaim 
the sod of tomgMFtoiaJn Asia as one of the benefits 


which American opinion is i nfluen tial. U to to 
bn hoped that, an a result of ths friendly oBnas 
of the American Government, if not ty British 
initiative, negotiations with the Indian Nationalists 
will be resumed before it is too lata. Failure to 
rssoh an agreement most be disastrous to India, 
and may be disastrous to all the United Nations. 

And then he snggeete a four-point 
programme to settle the Indian problem: 

First, the United Nations should proclaim thsir 
fixed determination to form, after the war, a 
defensive alUancs, pledged to united armed 
resistance against ag gr es si on by any power against 
any member of the allienoe. 

Second, India should be promised (with a United 
States' guarantee) complete independence of ths 
British Empire after the war, on condition of 
joining ths Oriental group In the sB i a n os. 

Third, for the period of ths war, ths Supreme 
War Council of the Uuitod Nations should have 
the right to tend armed forces of any one of the 
United Nations into India, in such numbers as 
might be deemed necessary. The generalissimo 
of snoh forces should be neither English nor Indian. 

Fourth, India should bo euoouragsd to raise dafanoe 
forces, not to bo employed outride India, but to 
be subject to the generalissimo of foross in 
India, when engaged in military duty; the civilian 
side of the control of ths defence force should, 
however, be in Indian hoods. An analogous 
situation exists in Australia. 

With each aims, he says, ths war becomes 
worth winning and possible to win. Without 
them it may be lost in ignoble aqabblss. 

WHITE MaN AND COLOURED MAN 

Can the white man and the oolonred 
man oome together in any sort of oo- 
operation? asks Pearl 8. Book in ths 
New York Times Magtuine. That is the 
orox.of the future. 

In ths answer to that qoerthm to the answer 
to whan and when tide war wDI and. A truss 
whioh does not taka into amount ths question 
and the answer will be only a temjwrary breathing 
space for reooperatiou for yet a greater phase of 
too war. If Americana deny ths question and 
evade ths answer, if they ignore to as a ma tt er 
of policy sad dlptomaoy, it to simply to behave 
like ths ostrich, be c ause in Aria no one denies 
it nr evades it. In India to to the bunting 
question, whose flams* leap higher every hoar 1 
in Burma it to a ragtag first in Java, yes, and 
in ths Phillippines and in China. 
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INDIA AND THE WAS 
Daring the last Greet War, some one 
asked Dr. Beeant; "When will the war 
end and how?” Dr. Beeant’i answer was 
characteristic. She said: " Not nntil 

Britain sets India free and India throws 


her whole strength into the war." This 
is as tree today as it was in her time. 
For India’s participation as a free and 
united nation in a British Commonwealth, 
she held, is a condition precedent to her 
foil participation in today's war, and fall 
participation in this war is neoeesary to 
her right alignment in the fatnre. Her 


own words are quoted by Conscience. 

I have no idea when the War will end, bat 
I do not think it will end until Britain lives up 
to her past tradition* and her present profession*. 
How it will end depend* once more on her 
treatment of India; if ihe set* India free, India 
will arm herself and fight for Britain; then the 
man-power needed will be supplied, and there will 
be a glorious pesos, which will last indefinitely. 
Britain and India, hand-in-hand, will keep the 
peace of the world. If ehe opposes India's freedom, 
then the peace will be inconclusive and precarious; 
and War will, ere very long, return. 

The War and Indian aspiration* are closely 
intertwined, end the more those aspirations are 
realised in fact, the swifter will the victory oome 
and sit over the brnnere of the Allied troop*. 

If Britain would cleanse her hand* from enforcing 
her irresponsible rule over a great Nation panting 
for f reed om , and would act in Asia consistently 
with her professions in Europe, the War-oloods 
would be aoattered and the Sun of Pesos would 
rise with healing in his wings. Then ■>»» India 
and Britain together stand as guardians of the 
peace of the world. 

The Arms Act of 1878, ooBtiauas 
Dr. Beeant, completed India’s sebjeotion 
and helplessness; and In the moment of 
the Empire's need, she finds herself in 
danger of invasion from Central Asia as 


in the old days bat of Centra! Asii 
dominated by Germany, and herself with 
oat her old power of self-defence. 

A subject race cannot fight for others with tbi 
heart and tbs energy with which a free raoe oat 
fight for tbs freedom of itself and other*. If Indii 
is to make great sacrifices in dsfonce of the *Wre 
it must bo as a partner in the Empire and not a 
a Dependency. Let her feci she » fighting foi 
her own freedom a* well a* for the freedom o 


others, that she wiU have her piaoa as s Free 
Nation in a Commonwealth of fra* Nations under 
tiie British Crown; and then she will strain ovary 
nerve to stand by England to tha last. 

Nothing wiU save India hot Mm Indian 
valour, willingly owning to the mono. 
Tho British Empire's fate hinges on (hs 
fate of Indio. 

India la a tremendous re servoir of man-power, 
far greater than America. Tbs Americana take 
long to come. Indiana are at hand at any time. 
Ana is it to the dignity of England to say that 
it depends upon Americana and not on Indiana t 
It is a matter of life and death for tha Empire 
to arm Indiana for defending it 


HOW EMPIRES R08E AND FELL 


"The Roman Repablic grew into the 
Roman Empire, only to oramble under 
raids of barbarian tribes notably Attiia's 
Hans, early in the Christian era," says 
Mr. Albert Carr in the Christian Science 


Monitor. Europe woe disorganised after 
the fall of Rome. 

Hohemmedea horde* swept into Spain nod 
France. In *.d. 7M at Tours they were defeated 
and pushed book. 

The Frankish King Charlemagne attempted to 
revive the Roman Empire, and smashed east to 
Poland Sooth to Rome. But after be died Ms 
oouqueets broke into piece*. 

Coder the Flaotagenet kings, the English set 
out to take Frauen. But In MSS Jean of Are 
led the French to victory at Orleaat; in time 
the invaders were driven out. 


In the fifteenth actuary the conquering Turks 
p r essed into Europe. Hereto racist* non at Viessre 
blasted their hope* of over-n*"«ioe the West. 


The Hapeburga built an empire through 
marriegas. But in tha sixt ee nth century Phillip 
of Spam’s power co llap se d with the destruction 
of the Armada. 


In the eighteenth oeatury Peter the Oreat 
conquered the Baltic Statea for Honda,' defecting 
the Swedes at Poltava. This empire 'endured 
for a while. 

Between 1799 and 1910, Napoleon took Italy, 
Cennaoy, Spain, tha Netherlands and Poland, 
But Waterloo sealed the death of hit empire. 

In 1914, Wilhelm II tried to H resiles Germany's 
imperial destiny ". After the war on tha Western 
Front, Germany ended up smeller than before. 

To-dsy Adolf Hitler boa launohed a now 
drive for European dominanos. Is this 


drive doomed asks 
he eaooeed where all 


tfr^.i 


writer; Or eats 
- . ve tailed? 
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THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE (1940-42) 

Writing is the Political Science Quarterly, 
H. Paul Vauoher, who witnessed the first 
stage of the Revolution after the armietioe 
of Jane 1940, says that the Government 
of Viohy is labouring to evolve a new 
form of Fascism and to establish with 
conservative help a renewal of the old 
social order. The liberation of France 
that may follow a German defeat would 
not neoesearily cancel all the efforts now 
being made. Petain got authority from 
a Joint National Assembly to promulgate 
a new constitution. In January 1941, he 
appointed a National Council as a body 
of advisers representing the main economic 
and social interests of the country. He 
constituted separate oommittees out of the 
Oo9*o<!, to deal respectively with problems 
of professional organisation, regionalism, 
Municipal government and the drafting of 
a new constitution. He has expressed his 
disapproval of universal suffrage and the 
Parliamentary system, as the country's 
will could not be properly expressed by 
the vote of individual citisens, but only 
by families and by professional, local, moral 
and spiritual groups, and these groups 
must be organised to. form a hierarchy 
tinder efficient leadership. 

Prof. Barthelemy of the University of 
Paris, who was an old Liberal and is 
now the President of the Constitution- 
drafting Committee, now dedares that 
political institutions need not be founded 
. on liberty, whose* restoration forms the 
final stage readied, after pesos and order 
should have been built up. 

Dictatorship has been strengthened 
steadily sinoe July 1940. It includes a 
censorship imposed on the press by a 
Oo a p an issariat oLLatarmation, the prohibition 
of listening# ^ stations on the 


radio both in public and in the hombj 
the control of a monopolistic company 
for the production of films, liability to 
arbitrary prosecution before the ne#!y 
orented courts and Umitrtfen on the 
secrecy and freedom of juries. The polios 
force has been reorganised under newly 
appointed Intendants invested with political 
besides administrative powers. All govern¬ 
ment officials must become militants and 
ardent propagandists. Ex-soldiers ate to 
be rallied in support of the National 
Revolution, and their unions have been 
merged into a single legion, which should 
restore the moral unity of the oountry 
and provide a link between the government 
and the people. Their functions as out¬ 
lined by Petain and Darlan resemble those 
of the Fascist and Nasi parties. 

The internal organisation of the minis¬ 
terial departments has been distinctly 
improved; drastic changes have been 
introduced in the local government, wherein 
the elective prinoiple has been totally 
abolished, except in the rural communes. 
Regional reconstruction on. the basis of 
the old provinces is being attempted for 
areae moot wider than the departments. 
Housing and industrial problems have been 
tackled with; small firms are protected 
against the competition of great employers, 
farmers have been favoured, agriculture is 
to be reorganised on corporative lines 
and a Labour Charter should define the 
relations between the employer and the 
employed. Thus the lines of Nib New 
Order in France are being laid. 

| CONTRIBUTIONS j 


T HE Editor solicits contributions on afi 
topics of central interest, and fat 
particular on subjects bsartnf on tha political, 
commercial. Industrial and eeoooeeie condition 
of India Short articles on topical subjects 
aw pr efe rred. Contributions accepted and 
pubuhed will be duly paid tar. 

It may be stated that a page of the 
Beview takes in about ICO words. 

dll contributions and books tar Beview 
should be add r esse d (o Mr. G. A. Matoses, 
Editor, The Indian Esefew. Wfpisnads, Madras. 
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REPRESENTATIVE PS. RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 

One of the rooks on whioh the Grippe 
Mission in India foundered last April, 
says Mr. M. Rothnaswamy in the Nine 


Freedom is soon red nnder representative 
government by the requirement that the 
role of the majority, whioh most obtain 
in any system of pint*) popular govern¬ 
ment, is subject to the condition that' 


Review for November, was the interpreta¬ 
tion given to the term “ Cabinet 
Responsibility.” 

Wbet Haulane Abul Kalam Asad and PaadU 
Jawaharlal Nehru meant by ‘Cabinet responsi¬ 
bility’ waa that of a government re p rese n tative 
of the people though not elected by tbs people 
to the Legislature, and responsible to the 
Legislature, untrammelled by the veto of the 
Crown. What Sir Stafford Cripps meant by it 
was the responsibility of a government selected 
from among the elected members of the 
Legislature, responsible not only to the Legislature 
but to the Electorate from whioh the Legislature 
emanated. He gave to it not merely the legal 
and constitutional inteip..lation normally given 
to it in England, but the moat modern and 
most radical sense in whioh it may be used. 
While the Congress had in mind only one 
dijfemhia of reeponsible government, the English 
representative had all of them in hie mind. 
With this meaning of responeibla government in 
his rob'd, it is no wonder that ha broke off the 
negotiations on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
mart, beoauee in time of war there eould not be 
suah far-reaching changes in the constitution. 
And the representatives of the Congress were 
mrpriaOd at the break-down of negotiations whioh 
were about to sail safely into completion. 

The anooeaa of responiible Government 
in England, says Mr. Rnthnaewamy, bolds 
oot no prospects of enoeeae if and when 
it shonld be introdooed elsewhere. For 
there are oerfcain conditions whioh most 
exist if responsible government h to 
serve the ends of free Government. 
Complete national unity is a condition 
precedent: 

The conception of patriotism must be national 
and territorial, not radsl aa fat Ceylon or 
Germany under the Kasie or oo.-munal, or 
religious, or outturn! as in India. Not the 
writers of a oon'w u *nlty but the welfare of the 
oountty aa a whole must be the oouearu of the 
el este rs end the c l o ut e d . For it Is only each 
complete national natty, soah n conception of 
patriotism, euoh a political concern that win 
make tula by majority tolerable and free rule. 
In (ha abeeooe of such national unity, rule by 
majority would be rule by a permanent majority 
—to India, Car instance, rule by Hindus. And if 
responsible government is to servo the ends of 
fr eedom, the majority behind the g over n ment 
must be mobile, matt be liable to ohengs. 


the majority is sought among the 
oompetent and the capable—not as in 
reeponsible government among all those 
that are adolt oitinne, irrespective of 
their capacity or their oompetenoe. 

Universal suffrage is neeemary only to reepon- 
sible government, for only thus can we have 
responsibility to the people. Majority rule la alio 
o»der representative govuromant subject to 
provisions for the defence of minorities. The 
Legislature under representative g overnment 
consists of two Chambers equal in power to eaeh 
other in ail matters, even flueodal. The English 
disoontent with the Houae of Lords, which led to 
the drastic reduction of it* power by the 
Parliament Act of 1911, waa due to ‘the mlanas 
of ita power by the perpetual Conservative 
majority of the hereditary mem b ers. And the 
financial powers of the House of Commons are 
due to its historical origin. There is no constitu¬ 
tional reason why a second Chamber, wail 
constituted, supplementarily and oompiementarily 
re pre sentative of the people, should not have 
equal powers with the other Chamber of tbs 
Legislature. A oomporita Ministry in whioh all 
the chief minorities am r epresented, an indepen¬ 
dent Judioiary, and the Hula of Law era 
additional safeguards against the tyranny of 
majority. 

What India want*, oonolndei Mr. Rntfam- 
iwamy, it not this or that particular 
form of government, bnt free government. 
It wants popular government, not beoasna 
that ie the only argument for the 
transfer at power from Britain to Mia 
bnt became it it neomeary lor the 
political ednoation of the people of India. 

And tbs conditions and eheumstaaea* of India, 
where only n limited fraoehiaa is possible and 
when there are permanent religious minorities, 
and a oommon national (Ming ia for to task, 
dictate Oat the form of popular govuwuieoi ia 
India shall be representative gover n m e nt. An 
the essential* of free government eaa ha se cu red 
by it and in it a representative Legislature, 
ministem enswerable to the Legislature, an 
ind*pendant Judioiary, the Rub of Law, freedom 
of the press, of association, of the individual. 

It la just because of Ita llmtta and rulialilli 
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TOPICS FROM PBRIODIGALS 


RUSSIAN ART 

The Russian people have always been 
distinguished by their unflagging interest 
in eolenoe, onltnre and art. Ometry 
Shostakovich, Stalin Prise Winner and 
ootnposer of the world famous " 7th 
Russian Heroio Symphony", writing in 
the Soviet Union Newt, the first illus¬ 
trated periodical published in India, 
dealing exclusively with the affairs of 
the Soviet Union, observes: 

W# an proud of our aoisoso, for it hss mads 
many a valuable contribution to human knowledge. 
We are proud of our literature, for it baa c r eate d 
aharaetera which embody the entire development 
of human society. We are proud of our mune 
and of our painting, for they nave produced works 
of inimitable power which oenatitute a pr i ee i aaa 
contribution to the treasure-atom oi world culture. 
Bona of our people wore Pushkin and Tolstoy, 
Tchaikovsky and Glinka, Mussorgsky and Renin, 
Pavlov and Becheoov, and many other brilliant 
worken in the sphere of the soieooec and the arts 

The greet masters of the pen, the 
brush and the stage loved their people, 
suffered with them, wept with them, 
were torn by their passions and were 
stirred by their thoughts, says the writer. 
In spite of the death grips with the 
mortal enemy, Russian activities in the 
field of solenoe, art and outturn have not 
been stifled or allowed to die. 

On tbs contrary, the patriotic fervour that selsad 
the peoples of the Soviet Union in de fan ee of their 
freedom proved to be a fertile aril bearing in 
♦bee* days of war luxuriant fruits of art. Our 
thee tree are working hard, staging new ploys, 
developing new types and i nspi ri ng our people 
vttii noble and heroio — ntlmwita BnUn wjin; 
new plays, they are giving carefully studied inter¬ 
pretations of the great psoduetloue of world drama 
of the peat. Our symphonie orehaatrae continue 
to give their eonewts to appmoisrive audiences. 
Our maridana continue to delight ee mp oee r a like 
seyeeif with thrir deep understanding of our works. 

Is the ooursa of toe present war, 
Russian composers bars produoed a 
number of intonating works. 

They knew that every new eempesltten written 
by • saw who lovss Us tountry and who Bads 
the right Nngts for ths sipssssfon - of Us thoughts, 
Is n salvo at tha enemy. A1 tough wo have a Ugh 
esteem foe one Mothac, wa ate none the Ism 
exacti n g in ogupMstaris. fht mags of forme 
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of our murie is immense from chart songs to 
huge sparse and aymphonle works. 

Wo Boviet musisioos am p a rsi ata ut aaarohese for 
new etylas. We know that we must not stood 
■till, that we moat always advance sod eaaaalmsiy 
perfect ouraalvea, never forgetting that oar 'art 
must serve the people, that it is essential to 
them, that it hi one of tha weapons In battle 
and an instrument of victory. 

Wo enjoy the generous support of the state and 
am ab.cmidad by ths solioitudo and concern of 
Government and people. Wa must justify the 
oonSdeoos and the hopes which have bean pieced 
in us. “Forward, to now •horse,” Mnssnrgriry, 
tha great Russian eompoeat said: “Forward to 
victory,’’ is ths motto of the Boviet musicians, 
tha heirs and success o rs of the great traditions of 
world musical culture. 

CAU0A8US DEFENDING INDIA 

Writing under the title “ Caucasus defends 
Indin” in the Soviet War Newt Weekly, 
the President of the Supreme Boviet, 
M. Mikhail Kelinin says: 

“As far back ns 1918, tha Germans 
aet themselves the objeot of Bailing the 
Ukraine, the Oauonaua, Turkish port of 
Trebizond and all Asia Minor and attacking 
India, intending in thie way to aobiave 
world domination. To-day the Fascist 
Preea ia recalling with relish the German 
invasion of tha Oauoaaus in 1918. For 
instance, the German newspaper Dntteeke 
Ukrainer Zettung wrote: 'When one thinks 
that to-day German-Alpine traepa ham 
appeared onoo more in thou districts to 
carry ont too behest of 1918, toe logic 
of world history must be oiaimed to 
be oiearly realised. To-day, Germany ia 
materialising bar victory, whioh was post¬ 
poned 28 yean ago. 1 

“ The Rad Amy is ohsoking too onemy’a 
advance. The Trans-Caucasian Republics 
have also risen in defence of toe Northern 
Caucasus. The Gomans wish to enslave 
toe Cauca si an peoples and lay a nail to 
India across the mountain*. Let us turn 
the Cauoaaui into too graveyard of too 
invaders,” 
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THE ALLIES' MORAL STRATEGY 

Mrs. John Ganther, wife of (be world- 
famed journalist and author, in a letter 
yfa rfliafld to the New Republic, writes:— 

This' war has not boon engaged in by the 
mUUoaa of people who are fighting it, either to 
clear the English shims or to democratise the 
BogUsh caste system or even to make a Seven 
Sea Navy for the American Century tl-vatiog and 
exciting aa these projects may seem to Englishmen 
and Americans. 

This war is bring fought by the people who 
are fighting it, in order to get nd of foreign 
eggrtsaon perpetrated on their native soil. 

Pointing ont that British rnio in India 
itself is an instance of aggression, 
Mrs. Gunther proceeds: 

This is the preoedent for all other aggressions 
that have sinoe followed. And until it is wiped 
ont, it will remain the moral and physical excuse 
for all other aggrceriona which continue to follow 
in its ratted trail. 

What Britain is doing to Indie is not only politioal 
immorality. Xt is politioal lunacy. Not all the 
perfumes of Axeby, or the most eompliested 
apologias of tbs subtlest Ministries of Information 
can cover up that blot. 

This war must be fought with planes, gone and 
ships, bat first of all it must be fought with 
dean hands. 

What’s to be done? 

Dirty records must be dc aaas d not later but 
now, England most obey India's will for indepen¬ 
dence to-day—yes, oven in the midst of war. 
She had bw opportunity to do so twelve yean 
ago in the midst of peace. She did not take it 
than. She most take it now. 

India's will tor iMppeudaaoe is expressed 
by her major political party, the Indian 
National Congress. 

AB also told by England such as that majority 
rule data oot apply la India or that democracy 
is impossible la India without English eutoarooy, 
or tbs tasonriy involuted nonsense about too 
Minima, the e so tm . the Prinoas ate., to self-delusory, 
beUoritory lying of a most dangerous ardor, 


For not only door the Ooagrem represent tho 
democratic will of the Indian people, but by a 
miracle of historical acridoat, tbs Congress hanpaas 
to bo led by two of tho groatmt men who have 
over lived anywhere in any time. And only the 
powerful rrif-rortraiut of them two man hod stood 
between England and tho great soppreosed wrath 
of tho Indian people. 

The first strategical consideration in any warfare 
to that of moral strategy. The moral strategy 
or this war demands the independence of India 
■» its mm nttoi oomer-stone. 

The first nation to be freed from aggression 
roust be India. Aggression must be srsniialsil 
even if we have to go so far as to look in our 
own mirror to find tho aggressor. 

Not until India is free era this war 
begin to be won, ooneindee Mrs. Ganther. 

No matter how many gorgeous purple speeches 
Hr. Churchill makes nor sven how many numerical 
vote* of confidence he continues to get. No matter, 
how wa stop np oar rationalised production, nor 
bow many more billions of zeros we add to our 
budgot, nor how many live* we may odd to the 
earths long casualty lists. 

Whatever the devious dictates of the India 
Offioe, the peoples of England and of America 
hove not so far forgotten their own revolutionary 
pasts as to bo indifferent to Indio’s revolutionary 
pr eve n t. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Hmw Worn*: Bueeemton end Marriage. By 
Bochin Ben. [Current Thought, Dooombor 190.] 

Annan's Risotto* to Out Iwdia* Panmvoo. By 
Sreo Bhsbaoi Chum Low. [The Kaha-BodkL 
October 194t] 

National. Hmwa, Sanaa aus Foma or Iron. By 
Surash Chandra Dob. [Tho Indian TiTiumiisw 
September, 190.] 


Dim or aw Aawnaw By W. Q. Lash. [Tho 
Ashram Review, October 190.] 


Twa UmvnaarrT or Otnox. By B. J. K. Orowthw. 
[Tho Now Review, November 1949.] 

Twa Noousamr or Ewnoro Iwmaw Pot-*-*] at 
Dwaoumb. By Frof. K. X. Battaehsryo, tta~ m. 
[The Modem Review. November 1900 


Cnxmrman Cowtaor ntwssni luma am OUta. 



Iwdu— Wan am Pouanos, (.The Round Table, 
September 190, ] 



INDIAN STATES 

: 0 . 


Hyderabad 

EXPORT OF GOLD AND SILVER 
The export of gold and silver from 
B. B. H. the Nieam’e territory ie prohi¬ 
bited under the Defenoe of Hyderabad 
Roles, aooording to a notification issued 
by the Government. The notification 

farther says that any person wishing 
to carry gold or silver in any 

shape ontside the State most obtain 
permit from the Finance Secretary. In¬ 
fringement of this order will be pon»hed 
by a term of imprisonment opto five 
years, or by the imposition of a fine. 

The L*te Sib MOHAMED YAKUB 
We regret to record the death of 
Sir Mohamed Yakob, Reforms Adviser to 
the Nisam's Government and a former 
Member of tbe Ooonoil of State, doe to 
heart failure at Hyderabad, on November 28. 
His experience as a member, both of the 
Central Legislative Assembly rad the 
Council of State, helped him greatly in 
working oot tbe details of the Hyderabad 
Reforms, part of which was introduced 
daring the last six months. 

A HYDERABAD COMMITTEE 
* In view of the insistent demands from 
aU seotions for redaction in public expen¬ 
diture, a Committee with non-offiaial 
majority has been appointed by the 
Nisam's Government to suggest, after full 
and detailed examination, practical steps 
to be taken for 'effective eoonomy. The 
Chairman of the Committee will be the 
Pinuoe Member, Mr. Gulam M n Hammed. 
GRANT TO BHANDARKAR INSTITUTE 
H. B. H. the Nisam’s Government have 
sanctioned Ra. 500 for tha publication of 
the Mahabbarat to the Rbaodarkar Roacaroh 



Mysore 

OCCUPATIONAL INSTITUTE . 

The Government of Mysore have passed 
orders sanctioning a scheme submitted by 
Sir M. Viswesvaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, 
for the starting of an Occupational 
Institute in Bangalore. 

Sir M. Viswesvaraya has offered to 
make a donation to this Institute of tbe 
entire amount of honorarium payable to 
him for the period he was the Chairman 
of the Bbadravati Iron and Steel Works, 
tbe amount being Ra. 1,80,000. Five lakba 
of rupees will be required for the capital 
expenditure to begin with. The recurring 
expenditure will be Rs. 75,000 per annum 
in the beginning, rising to one lakh in 
near future. 

It is proposed to make a start with 
the following 12 occupations: mechanical 
rad eleotrical engineering, Classes I rad 
II; radio mechanism; tutoring and 
oloth-making; working in leather and 
manufacture of boots and shoes; printing; 
house-building; mining, plumbing and 
installing sanitary fittings, boilers and 
engines; automobile mechanics. 

Mr. P. H. Krishna Bao, who is now the 
Census Superintendent, has been appointed 
Special Officer for working out the details 
in consultation with a Committee which 
will consist of three officials and two 
non-officials. 

PROHIBITION OF WuEAT TRANSPORT 

The Government of Mysore have prohi¬ 
bited, under the Defenoe of .India Rules, 
the transport of wheat and wheat products 
in any form from any plane inside the 
State to any plaoe outeide the State 
either by road or rail, except under a 
permit issued by the District Magistrate 
of the Distrust from which the commodity 
js to be exported. 
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Baroda Travancore 


CHOP AND AT.TJBD RESEARCH 
The agricultural ohemiat of the State 
investigated daring .the year 1840-41 
problems connected with cotton, eaitable 
■oils, tobacco culture, fertilisers, dry forming, 
etc. Crop research was conducted at the 
five main stations: Baroda, Atnreli, Dabhoi, 
Jagadan and Vyara. The work at these 
forms was concerned with the seleotion 
or evolution of a type best suited to the 
soil and climate of the area. 

Separate farms have been established 
for each of the distinctive agricultural 
traots of the State, to experiment with 
crops sad prooeas of agriculture, and to 
help to provide the need for pedigree 
seeds, modern implements and manure. 
There are eight such farms in the State. 

INOBEASE IN POLICE FOBCE 
To meet the situation created by war 
conditions with regard to maintenance 
of internal peace and security, Govern¬ 
ment have sanctioned 81 new ohowkis 
to be opened throughout the State with 
an additional strength of 887 men. An 
addition to the mounted poiioe tome has 
also been sanctioned. The expenditure 
sanctioned exceeds Bs. 68,000. 

ADULT L1TBBACY CAMPAIGN 

The drive against adult illiteracy was 
continued in the State during the year 
1840-41 when 668 clas s e s were working 
with an attendance of about 6,688. Of 
these 1,874 were awarded certificates of 
literacy. A Committee has been appointed 
to devise suitable literature for them. 

BABODA WAB BFPOBT 
1. Gifts of His Highness the Maharaja 
Sabeb amount to Bs. 80,47,847. 

8. The contributions of tbe people of 
the State to the Baroda War Gifts Fund 
now oome to Bs. 8,18,467. 

8. Investments in Defen oe Loans and 
Barings Certificates amount to Bs. 106,66,880. 


THE GOVERNOR IN TRAVANCORE 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor 
of Madras, declared open the Sri Gbitra 
Exhibition at Trivandrum on November 8 
in the Council Chamber, before a dis¬ 
tinguished gathering. 

Sir O. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, tbe Dewan, 
welcoming Their Excellencies to Trivan¬ 
drum and requesting the Governor to 
open the Sri Cbitra Exhibition, said that 
the exhibition was originally started as 
a manifestation of spontaneous non-official 
activity about 18 years ago with a 
view to enabling tbe people of the State 
to see wbat, in the way of cottage 
industry and bigger industrial "expansion, 
extensive agricultural and ether methods 
and means could bo effected, so as to 
ameliorate their lot. Those exhibitions 
proved so efficacious that the Government 
came to the conclusion that there should 
be established a permanent exhibition 
designed for tbe purpose of tarnishing a 
bird's-eye view, taking a conspectus of 
all the industrial and agricultural activities 
of the State and tbe present exhibition 
was the nucleus of that venture. 

SRI OHITRA MUSIC CONFERENCE 

The Sri Ghitra Music Conference 
was opened by Sir C. R. Beddi at tbe 
Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandnm, 
before an andienee of musidans, students 
of music, leading officials and noo-offloiala 
of the State and a large number of ladies. 
Tamil Isai Selvar T. Lakshmana Filial 
presided over tbe Conference. 

Kolhapur 

KOLHAPUR ADOPTION 

The long-awaited adoption ceremony of 
H. H. Shri Pratapsingh Maharaja 
Ohhatrapati, the new eleven months' oM 
snooessor to tbe Kolhapur Qadi by Her 
Highness Tarabai Maharani, tbe Regent, 
was duly performed according to Hlndo 
religious rites at the new palace, Kolhapur, 
amidst sosnss of gran&M and popular 
enthusiasm on NovudRyt 
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Patna State 

BEFOBH8 FOB PATNA STATE 
Tbe establishment of a representative 
Legislative Assembly in tbs Patna State 
was announced in a Proclamation by 
Haharaja Shree Bajendra Narayan Singh 
Deo, Baler of the State, on Ootober 18, 
the Vijaya Dasmi Day. 

The Legislative Assembly of the 8tate 
will oonsist of 88 members excluding tbe 
President and the ratio of the eleoted 
to the nominated members will be half 
and half, one of the nominated block 
to comprise of non-officials. Tbe life of 
the Assembly will ordinarly be three 
years. Minorities and special interests 
will be * adequately represented in the 
Boose. The Chief Minister and another 
Minister to be nominated by the Bnler 
will be respectively the President and 
Depaty President of the Assembly in the 
beginning. The Chief Minister has been 
accordingly appointed ex-officio President 
of the Assembly. 

Kashmir 

SCHOOL FURNITOBE AND EQUIPMENT 
In view of the onoonscions hot irresis¬ 
tible influence whioh beautiful objects and 
summndings exercise on the minds of 
the children at school, tbe Direotor of 
Education has appointed a Committee 
consisting of certain educational offioers 
assisted by Mrs. Gbristabel Taseer and 
Mr. D. N. Dhar,' Government Architect, 
to suggest improvements in the quality 
and designing of furniture and equipment 
need in Secondary Schools. It is hoped 
that as a result of the labours of this 
Committee, it will he possible gradually 
to provide x^kflanned furniture and 
equipment \s. 


Bharatpur 

BEFOBM8 FOB BHABATPUB STATE 
Certain constitutional reforms have been 
announoed by tbe Bharatpur 8tate. The 
formation of a Bepresentative Assembly to 
be known as the “Brij-jaya Pritbinidhi 
Samiti” is announced by the Maharaja of 
Bharatpur. It will consist of BO members, 
of whom 87 will be elected, seven will 
be nominated non-offloials and six aiB«dai« r 
Apart from the right to ask questions 
and the right to pass resolutions, the 
Samiti will be competent to disouss the 
budget. All legislative proposals other than 
emergency legislation will be laid before 
the Assembly. 

Tbe Assembly will have a nominated 
non-offloial President but, the members 
will be competent to eleot tbeir own 
Deputy President. A novel feature of the 
sofaeme is that the President and the 
eleoted Deputy President may attend tbe 
Executive Council whenever any resolution 
passed by the Assembly is- taken np and 
on other oooasions when they may be 
especially invited to attend. 

Kapurthala 

EAPUBTHALA MAHABAJA'S APPEAL 
The Maharaja of Kapurthala appeals 
for unity among Indians. "I feel sure," 
says His Highness in an appeal, "that 
my brother Princes will use their great 
power and influence to secure Wmm »y 
among the various olaeses and oomm unities 
in the oountry and help to seoure in a 
peaceful manner an honourable position for 
India among the nations of the world." 

Nilgiri 

THE BULEB OF NILGIBI 
It is understood the Buler of Nilgiri 
hae been deprived of his ruling powers 
and the Political Agent, Orissa States,' has 
appointed Mr. Menon of Bastar State as 
Dewan to manage the State administration. 
Tbe report adds that the subjects, who 
left daring the reoent disturbances, an 
gradually returning. 
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North Africa 


INDIANS AND BICE SUPPLY 

The deouion of the Government of 
India not to export rice means that the 
Indian community will have to aeoostom 
themselves to another kind of diet. Bays 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, the High 
Commissioner for India. 

A more balanced diet, he says, is 
likely to have a beneficial effect on the 
health and stamina of Indians. Supplies 
have been oat off as the result of 
Japanese aggression, and India is no 
longer in a position to export the staple 
food. The decision will caose great 
inoonvenience to Indians abroad bat 
"I am sore that they will approve of it". 

Other soaroes of supply are being 
searched for, bat 8ir Shafaat appeals to 
Indian traders to desist from profiteering. 
He adds that the position may be a 
blessing in disguise as an almost exclusive 
diet of rioe is injurious to health. 

SCHOOL3 FOB INDIAN CHILDBEN 

The sohools provided for Indian children 
are much below the number required. 
Of the 128,645 children in the colony, 
28,889 are listed as attending Government 
and Government-aided sohools. 

Kenya 

Mb. IBHEB DABS 

The Deputy Direotor of Indian Man¬ 
power, Mr. Isher Dass a member of the 
Legislature and a leading Indian politician, 
was murdered at his Nairobi office on 
Friday the 6th November. 

A ear drove up to the oflioe, and three 
Ind<ano entered. Two shots rang out 
and the Indians drove off. Mr. Isher 
Dass was found with bullet wounds in 
the cheat. He died three hours later. 
There is a hue and ory for the wanted 
v»n throughout Bast Afrioa. 


INDIAN PBISONBB8 IN LIBYA 

India will rejoioe to learn that the 
Allied advanoe westwards across Oyrenaica 
has already brought the release of several 
hundreds of Indian soldiers who, imprisoned 
five months sgo in Tobruk and elsewhere, 
spent the intervening period in enemy 
oustody, compelled to perform the 
hardest fatigues without rest, with the 
scantiest of rations and most shabby 
treatment by the enemy and now find 
themselves free and feted by their com¬ 
rades. Moreover, there is every prospect 
that a farther advance to Benghasi will 
bring freedom to several thousands more 
Indians who were likewise kept in Afrioa 
by the Germans and utilised as a labour 
oorps by their temporary masters. 

It is very unlikely that all these 
had been transported to Italy and there¬ 
fore there is hope that the very near 
future will bring more good news. 


THE CENTRAL SANK 

OF INDIA LIMITED 
( B sta M iata J D ttmbtr. 1811) 

Number of Branch** IBS 
Authorised Capital Bs. 1,40,00,000 

BSSE,^ a ass 

Frew and Other funds Bs. 1,17,80,000 

Deposit* a* at (80-8-1941) Rs. 49,70,18,000 

Hau> Omoe—Sesiaaads Bead, tat, BOMBAY. 
IBS Branshs* and Pey-Offioas Ihroaghout ladle. 

imnnn>m 

Harldss Madhavdas, Baquira, m-i——, 
Aidaabb B. Dubaah, Esquire, Dtnafaaw 
D. Botnar, Enquire, Vtthaldas Xanji, Baquira, 
Boormahomsd M. Ohtnoy, Xaquba, Bacon 
Da d a b hoy lam, Baquira, Dbarai 
Mhatan, Baquira, Or Ardaahir 
B. T. Commissariat, Baquira 


Dbaramaay Bahai 
dashir Dalai, U. 


Lonor Aoams i—Maaan. Barclay's _ 

T*rit*d aodMaasn. Midland Baok, United. 
Saw Yoas Aaanui—Tbs Ouaranty Ibat do, 
of Bow York. 
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BRITISH ARMY OFFICER’S WARNING 

The following is the test of the letter 
regarding the Indian deadlock written by 
a British Army Offloer to the National 
CM, New Delhi 

On the question of freedom lor India it has 
base stated by our Government that it ia ita 
intention to give freedom to India when the war 
ia over. We all know of the failure of the 
Oippe Miaaion and of the present deadlock. 

I am British and in India for the first time 
and I oannot help feeling that we have no 
reasons (except selfish ones) for withholding 
Independence from India. . . . 

We have, generously handed back some territorial 
rights to the Chinees as so indication of our 
avowal that we are fighting for the principles of 
democracy. 

Why not hand India back 1 Ah! that is a 
dtflferant question. “There is disunity in I 1 " 1 ** ” 
Bo than waa ia Russia in 1817, but Russia to-day 
is the only oountry which baa bean able to 
stand up to Hitler without failing I and Ruasia 
doesn't nave an Imperialist Government oalling 
itself democratic. . . . 

Could we not give India complete self-govern¬ 
ment now with no British interference, but on 
one condition 1 The oondition would be that 
TwHia would give a guarantee to pr o sec u te the 
war effort with the utmost endeavour. 

In that eaae she could be left entirely on her 
own Mid we could withdraw after the war. 
During the war the embryo of self-government 
could safely develop in the knowledge that there 
-waa sufficient armed might in the country to 
atop envious hands being stretched out, although 
it would in effsot only be there for the duration 
and for our own reasons of strategy. 

Perhaps we should be letting the Indian prineea 
down 1 That rsfleota our egotism. Perhaps we 
should be letting the depressed-classes down t 
But slash Gandhi baa worked hard for years on 
thsir behalf before we auddsnly realised we could 
be their ohampiona, that excuse trill not hold 
water. 

Those rsssnnt which cause us to talk of post¬ 
war reconstruction with America in preference to 
Russia will no do-t-t still bold good and like 
nor i i niaic of 'a land fit for heroes to live in' 
altar the last war, our pr esen t war time promise 
to India will not materialise. 

Wake up England! Wo have no st a t es men 
now, but let us show we have some decency. 
If we see ilghMew* 1 democracy let’s show ft. 
Give India fiT \Il won’t require states. 


LORD HESTON ON THE VITALITY 
OF HINDUISM 

At the Manchester Week-end School on 
India onder the aoepioee of the University, 
a paper by Lord Meston waa read in 
hie absenoe by Professor H. J. Floury. 
Deoiaring that " in Hindustan, unity, ao 
far as it goes, has been the product 
of a unique social system drawing ito 
sanctions ultimately from the iawatp 
religion or religious fears of the peoples ”, 
Lord Meetou said: 

The unity it yet incomplete, and time is needed 
to cement it. But Hinduism is in no harry. It 
hasi bed s longer experience of man and hit 
frailties than any other religion extant in the 
world outside China. Within limits it is more 
adaptable than it pr o f esses or even knows, and 
in aelf-defonoe it will go through the forms of 
adapting itself to the modern heresies of Detsocney. 
It will wait and work patiently, while tempests 
rage over forms of Government, convinced 
in the end, it wilt retain full control over man's 
lives end souls. Just as Hindustan was the cradle 
of a system of life and faith fundamentally 
different from any other social and intellectual 
structure id the world, so it may yet —not to-day 
or to-morrow—give birth to a political system of 
a type whiob nous of us can now foroma. 


Mb. CHURCHILL ON WAR AIMS 

Speaking at the Lord Mayor’s annual 
banquet at Manaion House on November 10, 
Mr. Churohili said: 


We have not entered this war for H 

expansion but only for honour and to do our 
duty in defaMing right. Let me, however, 
this deer. We mean to hold our own. I have 
not booome tha King's first Minister to nndde 
over the liquidation of the British Empire. 1 am 
proud to be a member of the vast Commonwealth 
and society of nations gathered around the —t—f 
British monarch without whioh a good eauea might 
wall have perished. Here we stand, a veritable 
rook of salvation, m the drifting world. We have 
no need to make excuses or apoiogta, for our 
record pleads for us. The two African nadertaMaw 


an part of a single, ctrategio political oonosnMoa 
which we have laboured long to bring to fraMaa 
end about which we are now justified in e n t m - 
taining good co nfid e n ce, - This evaot wig be a new 


-- skaia kana ika skala 
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H. M. THE KING AND INDIA 

The King's speech, proroguing Parlia- 
ment on Taesday (he l(Xfa November, 
w*s read by (he Lord Ghanoellor, Vieooont 
Simon. The speech declared: 

Government in the United Kingdom have 
declared to the Priooaa and people of India their 
desire to see India aanme foil freedom and 
independence within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations on the basis of a constitution framed by 
Indians t hsm selves immediately after the termina¬ 
tion of hostilities In the meantime, r eprese nt a ti ve 
Indian political leaders were invited to oo-operats 
folly in the government of their country and in 
the prosecution of the war. I regret profoundly 
that hitherto they had not been willing to accept 
tins offer. I sincerely hope \ iser counsels may 
prevail and that a sp ee d y and successful conclusion 
of them difioulties may be brought about through 
a wider measure of agreement among the Indian 
peoples themselves. 

In * tribute to (he Indian army, (he 
King add: 

It is growing in strength month by month and 
has dismayed Its historic valour upon many fields 
of battle. We ere proud that mom than a 
million man have already voluntarily engaged in 
our Indian land, sea and air foroea and we place 
our full confidence in their oourage sad fortitude 
in the day* of atrugfle that he before them. 


VICEROY AND HIB COUNCILLORS 

The Daton of Delhi publishes * letter 
from Rajaji which assert* that the 
Governor-General did not oonenlt the 
Exeoutive Councillors before deciding to 
refuse him permission to see Gandhiji 
bnt plaoed a fait aooompli before them. 
They were compelled to oboose between 
a vote of no oonfidenoe and confirmation. 
That the present Gonnoil noted in this 
way confirms the view of Nationalist 
India that they most be replaced by a 
wiser Government 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN MOVE 
The suggestion that the British Govern¬ 
ment should get a Boy*! Proclamation 
lamed or a ' short Bill passed, oonoeding 
Independence to India now, bnt post¬ 
poning Ms execution till three year* after 
tbs war, on tbs analogy of the Irish 
Bom* Bole Bill or the Philippine 

Independence Act, is mode in s statement 
to the Press signed by prominent Indian 
Christian leaders in the Proviso# of Bombay. 


CHINESE AND INDIAN ’VARSITtH' PLAN 
Ohineee university graduates may in 
the near fotnre porsne advance studies 
in India and Indian students may co m* 
to China on an ezohange basis. Details of 
snoh s reciprocal plan are being negotiated 
between the Chinese Ministry of Bdooation 
and the Indian Government Educational 
authorities. 

The question of Sino-Indiaa g« 

of scholarships was brought op when the 
Bdnoational Commissioner with the Indian 
Government, Mr. John Sargent, visited 
Chungking last May. The plan is bearing 
the first frnit, as an invitation baa been 
extended by the Indian Governmaot to 
the Education Ministry to select 10 Ohineee 
college graduates for advanoe study in 
India. The Education Minister, replying 
to Mr. Sargent, has aooepted India’s 
invitation, at the same time extendin g * 
similar invitation to Indian students. 

BENARES UNIVERSITY 
“We are all very glad and happy to 
be back in the University," said the vioe- 
Chanoeilor of the Benares University, 
Sir S. Badhakrishnan, addressing the 
stndents after delivering the " Snndsy 
Gita leotnre” on November IS. 

The Viee-Obanoellor said that there was 
a time when he thought that it would 
not be possible for them to re-start the 
work of the University 
Conolnding, 8ir Badhakrishnan said: "We 
are now book again at work and my 
advioe to all members of the staff ul 
stndents is that we most not do anything 
which will dishonour tils University or 
bring it into difficulties." 

LBVBRHULME FELLOWSHIPS FOR IVDfAjUf 

The Advisory Committee for Levechnlme 
Research Fellowship* have recommended 
end tile Trustees have approved the award 
of scholarships to the following, tenable 
for varying periods, npto two yean, tor 
resaaroh in eohjeots noted against snob. 

M. R. Anaad, B.A., ph.D., author and 
leotnrer, Landmarks in Urdu Literature, 
B. 8. Bagnall, D.Be., P.B.S.B., Entomologist, 
a monograph of the British Apterygeta, 

A. M- Cero^iwtoj^A Valontary 
Social Servioe by 



LEGAL 


INSURANCE 


THE FEDERAL COURT 
The Federal Coart hoe recently rejected 
foar applications (or leave to appeal to 
the Privy Ooanoil againet its own deci- 
•ions. These related to a constitutional 
question, viz., the validity of two pieces 
o( legislation in the Panjab, one in Bihar 
and one in Madras. The Judges of the 
Federal Oonrt have thus justified their 
refusal. 

We era not disposed to enooaiege Indian 
litigants to seek for the determination of consti¬ 
tutional questions elsewhere than in their own 
supreme oourt. We do not and indeed we cannot 
lay down a rale that we will never grant leave 
to appeal, for that would be to alter the provisions 
of the Aot and to usurp legislative functions but 
we shall grant it sparingly and only in excep¬ 
tional eases. 

The Federal Court bos the right to 
say whether it permits oases whioh come 
before it on appeal to be reviewed 
elsewhert; the possession of this right 
indicates its status. The Judges also 
point out that the High Court of 
Australia has so far permitted only one 
of its decisions on a constitutional issue 
to be brought op on appeal before the 
Privy Ooanoil. That was an issue on 
whioh the Judges of the High Court of 
Australia were equally divided, so that 
an authoritative pronouncement by another 
tribunal became neoessary. 

BAR ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 
The Bombay Bar Association has 

appointed a Committee to enquire into 
oertain steps taken by the Government 
■ In regard to the recent disturbances in 
the oity and to submit a confidential 
report to the Bar Association. The 

Committee inolades Mr. D. N. Bahadnrji, 
ex-Advooate-Genaral, Mr. M. C. Setalvad, 
ax-Advooate-General, Mr. V. F. Tarapore- 
wola, ek-Judge of the Bombay High Court, 
and Mr. K. M. Munshi, ex-Home Minister, 
Bombay. The Committee has been autho¬ 
rised to oo-opt two representatives of the 
Bolloitors’ profession and two from the 
West sen Lidia Advocates' Association. 

Kb. ramachamdraghar 
“The International University of Dela¬ 
ware, United States of America, haa 
a wa rd ed the B e—aqnf Doctor of Laws on 
Mr. K. BaajfT >t*r, i,a„BIi., (Madras), 
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THE POAinON Or INSURANCE IN INDIA 

In the course of his report on the 
position of Insurance in Indio, the 
Superintendent of Insurance surveys "the 
position of Insurers in India, both Indian 
and foreign. 

Certain suggestions have been made 
with regard to investments so at to 
ensure adequate protection to the policy¬ 
holders. 

The report also makes references to the 
deplorable position of some Provident 
Societies which are run on unsound lines. 

The total number of insurers registered 
under the Insurance Aot, 1988 (excluding 
those whose certificates of registration 
have been cancelled) op to June 18, IMS, 
was 294, of which 198 insurers warn 
constituted in Indio. Most of the Indian 
insurers carry on life insurance business 
only. They are 181 in number, and of 
the remaining 87 insurers, 18 carry on 
life insurance along with other insurance 
business and 19 carry on insurance 
business other than life. 

Of the 198 Indian insurers 72 have 
their head offices in the Bombay 
Presidency, 48 in Bengal. 82 in the 
Madras Presidency, 17 in Punjab, IS in 
Delhi, 7 in the United Provinces, 8 in 
the Central Provinces, 8 in Sind, S in 
Bihar, and 1 each in Assam and 
Ajmer Merwara. 

HINDCBTHAN CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 

The Fifteenth Annual General Meeting 
of the above Society, whioh *»■"« off n 
August 16, adopted the report of the 
Society's operations together with the 
audited accounts and the Balance Sheets 
during the year ending 81st December, 1941. 

Daring the year under review 16,888 
new proposals under Life Aseuranoe and 
Provident (pure) Endowment Iswimm 
were received for sums aggregating to 
Be. 8,64,67,000. The oompleted badness 
announced to 18,968 new policies assuring 
an aggregate sum of Bs. 2.72,77,616 of 
which Bs. 2,72,41,899 including sums 
reassured represent the sums assured 
under Life Aseuranoe Policies and the 
balance Bs. 88,918 under Provident (purs) 
Endowment PolioM. Bisks to the srtciit 
of Be. 12,86,886 wets' reassured. 
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TRADE AND FINANCE 


WOMEN'S PACE 


INDIAN BICE FOB CEYLON 
" I am here as a beggar, I have oome 
to purchase rioe in order to meet the 
reqairements of Ceylon, one-fifth of 
whose popolation is Indian. I have 
been able to get 8,000 tons of rioe in 
th'e past seven months from Sind, whereas 
I want 80,000 tons for oar needs,” said 
Mr. Vaitbianathan, Commissioner for 
Ceylon Government Supplies, addressing the 
Bayers’ and Shippers’ Chamber at Karachi. 

Mr. Vaitbianathan added that Ceylon 
in return oonld have supplied copra and 
tea to India, bat Ceylon's oopra crop 
was mortgaged with the British Ministry 
of Food and India's quota was fixed 
by the Ministry. He added: " We are 
introducing tbe rationing card system in 
Ceylon to ensure a square meal a day 
for the people of Ceylon. 

Mr. Vaithianathan'B headquarters are to 
to be in New Delhi, where Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka, Ceylon's Minister, is arriving 
shortly. 


BBQDM SHAH NAWAZ'S B BOA DC AST 
Begum Shah Nawas, Parliamentary 
Secretary (Education, Medical Belief and 
Publio Health), Punjab, told the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum on current problems 
on November 17. 

Our nation is becoming maohlne-minded. Oar 
output is increasing, and we hope that tbs day 
is not far distant when India will be ■elf-eufleient 
in tbe production of every type of Imptament 
required for modern war. 

The majority of Indians are bora naeWsts. but 
moat of them feel that the sueoaae of the United 
Nations alone can bring peace and proeperity for 
every nation of the world, and that their aspirations 
for their motherland can only be realised through 
the triumph of those who stand by the dadtoettne 
ideate of liberty and freedom. 

India stands by the United Nations, with a 
fervent hope that the United Nations will stand 
by her, and in the newly constructed world of 
to-morrow, when tyranny and op pr ese i on have been 
wiped off the face of the earth, India find 

her rightful plaoe among the great nations of 
the world. 


Has. ROOSEVELT ON WOMEN’S BOLE 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS* COUPONS SCHEME 

With a view to redaoing inoonvenienoe 
to passengers as a result of the present 
shortage of pice, the Calcutta Tramways 
Company, Ltd., proposes to issue, as 
ohange to passengers, coupons for one 
and two pice. They will be accepted in 
payment of fare for any subsequent 
journey or, if desired, can be changed 
for cash at the Company’s head offloe or 
at any hig depot within a specified period. 

The Company appeals to oitisens to 
oo-operate in the scheme which, it is 
emphasised, is intended for the benefit of 
the pnblio. Tbe coupon system will be 
terminated ae soon as adequate supplies 
of pice are onoe more available. 

INDIAN TRADE OOMHIBBIOKEB IN B. A. 

The Central Government have appointed 
Mr. Jal Bustomji Kavasji Modi as Offloer 
under training for tbe poet of Indian 
Government Trade Commissioner in Booth 
America, with headquarters at Buenos 
Afaree (Argentine). 

Mr. Modi joined the Commercial 
latelUgenoe and Btatistlos Department at 
Calcutta on September 14, IMS, 


Mrs. Boosevelt, broadcasting on the 8tb 
November to the British people, declared 
that the writing was dear on the wall that 
if there was to be peace in tbe world, 
women as wall as men would have to 
work and sacrifice to achieve it. 

“Men and women," Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
may be tired when peaee oomee, but we oaaoot 
afford to be too tired if civUteaUon is to go on. 
It eaaaot go on if wan eontioue, Wooten will 
be a very poteat footer in working out tbe 
aeoeeeery changes in tbe existing economic systems 
as wall aa oheagee in eootel oondMone, which 
alone oaa bring real freedom to tbe peop l e of 
tbe world. Our hope for the Mote, 1 behave, 
lire in the aooeptauee by woman and young p eo p le 
of their reeponeibiUty. I think we failed beoMae 
we did not think on international Uoee.” 


WOMEN IN I. M. 8. 

A Press Communique eaye: " In their 
oommuniqae dated January 18, IMS, the 
Government of India announced their 
decision to recruit women medical graduates 
to the Indian Medical Bervioe with relating 
rank only. They are now pleased to 
announce that attests so recruited will 
be granted oomtaiseieaed rank from the 
date of their eppoiutment in the Indian 
Medical Berries in the^ 
officers o t tbe 
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A PRESS CHARTER 

Tha embodiment in the peace treatise 
of a Press Charter to ensure “ reasonably 
unfettered exchange of newe among the 
peoples of the world ” was suggested 
by the foreign Bditor of The Timet, 
Mr. Ralph Deakin, speaking in London 
on November 6. 

“The sooner we see the beginnings of 
an inquiry into what are to be the 
respective tasks and respective spheres of 
operation of newspapers, news agencies, 
broadcast news services, the Ministry of 
Information and Ministerial Public Relations 
Departments, the healthier it will be 
for the true science of Journalism,” 
be deolared. 

LOUIS FISCHER 

Lonis Fischer, whose articles on the 
Indian problem are being read with great 
interest'all over the country, is a free 
lance American journalist, who visited 
India reoently and saw things for himself. 
Lonis Fischer was born in the slums of 
Philadelphia. 

His father sold fish and frnits from a 
pushcart, " I can still hear bis cry, 

' Peaohes, fresh peaohes,'" says Fisoher. 
He set ont for Europe penniless and soon 
carved ont a name for himself. He went 
to Russia, married a Russian girl and 
oame into dose oootaet with tbe leaders 
of the Soviet Union. His book Men and 
Politic/ is considered the sequel to the 
ohronioles of Qouther and others. 
PUBLICATION of news of disturbances 
The Home Department Notification of 
August 8, 1948, prohibiting tbe publication 
of news of the present disturbanoee, 
except news supplied officially or through 
the news agenoies or by registered corres¬ 
pondents of tbe newspaper concerned, has 
bseu cancelled in its application to Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces and Orissa. 

Tha notification has already been cancelled 
in its application to other Provinces and 
Centrally Administered Areas. 

INDIAN HISTORY OONORE88 

The next session of the Indian History 
Congress, w hioh has to be held in 
Deoamber n•Aligarh has been post¬ 
poned to / \ 1948. 


Ha. WALCHAND’S SIXTIETH BIRxHuAY 
A purse of Bs. 4,11,111 and a comme¬ 
moration volume containing an aooonnt 
of tbe growth of the various organisations 
promoted under his guidance and several 
addresses were presented on behalf' of his 
staff to Mr. Waloband Hirachand on 
Monday the 88rd November on the 
oooasion of his 60th birthday, at a 
pleasant funotion got op by the Walohand 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration Committee, 
Bombay. Handsome tributes were paid 
to Mr. Walchand's notable services to 
the oause of Indian industries. 

Mb. JAI PRAKA8H AND OTHERS 

It is reported that Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain and five other political prisoners 
have escaped from the Central Jail, 
Hasaribagh. 

Tbe Government of Bihar have announced 
the following reward for information 
leading to arrests of the following 
prisoners who escaped from the Hasaribagb 
Central Jail on November 9: Baba Jai 
Prakash Narayan, Bs. 6,000; Babu 
Jogendra Sakur, Bs. 6,000; Baba Ram 
Nandan Misra, Rs. 6,000; Babu 8uraj 
Narayan Singh, Rs. 8,000; Babu Gnlabi 
Sonar, Rs. 8,000; and Babu Saligrun 
Singh, Bs. 8.000. 

RAJA SIR MAHARAJ SINQH 
Rnja Sir Maharaj Singh of Lucknow 
has been eleoted by the unanimous vote 
of the Provincial Indian Christian Asso¬ 
ciation as the President of &e next 
Session of the All-India Conference of 
Indian Christiana to be held at Hyderabad 
(Do.) on Deoember 81, 1948, and 

January 1, 1948. 

Dm. MOOKERJEX'S RESIGNATION 

The Hon. Dr. Shyamprsaad Mookerjee 
has tendered his resignation of his «m<v< 
as a member of His Rxoellenoy the 
Governor of Bengal’s Council of Ministers, 
and His Rxoellenoy haa aooepted bis 
resignation with effect from *the afternoon 
of November 80, 1948. 

Mb. MADHAVA KRI8HNA BARMA 
Mr. K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, for. 
merly of the Adyar Library, has been 
appointed Curator of the Anup Sanskrit 
Library and Direotnr of Oriental V*-nfng 
Publications, Bikaner. 
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EMERGENCY COMMISSIONS 

The Government of India have deoided, 
with the approval of the Seoretary of State 
for .India, that emergency oommietioned 
officers of the I. M. ■ 8. of 10 years' 
standing or more shall be eligible for 
promotion to the rank of Major. The 
period of 10 years shall inolnde, in 
addition to previous foil pay qualifying 
commissioned servioe, any period of ante¬ 
date that may be granted to an individual 
offioer. Credit for previous commissioned 
service and ante-date shall be subject to 
a maximum of 10 years. Hitherto only 
dootors recruited as speoiMiets among the 
emergency commissioned officers in the 
I. M. S. have been eligible for promotion 
to the rank of Major. 

NEW WEAPON AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis is to be fought with a new 
weapon in the biggest drive against the 
disease yet attempted in Britain. The 
new weapon, said the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Ernest Brown, in a broadcast from 
London, is a miniature X-ray photography 
apparatus which takes obest photographs, 
an inch and a half square, of 100 persons 
hourly. Signs of the disease can be 
detected ’ by means of this apparatus at 
a muoh earlier stage than by any other 
form of examination. 

CURE FOR CANCER 

Lord Horder disolosed in a recent 
broadcast that soienoe was winning the 
war against oanoer. 

He said: “ We are now so dose to the 
seoret of oanoer that we can at last hope 
to band down to onr children the 
knowledge by which the world may he 
purged of ooe of its greatest horrors—the 
horror of death from this painful and 
lingering affliotioa." 

Lord Horder was appealing on behalf of 
the British Empire Oanoer Campaign. 

DRUGS AND DR*"PNG8 

Approximately 800 items of drags and 
dressings, formerly imported, are menu- 
factored in India. One Government 
Medioal Store Depot is taming out a 
million dressings per month, while another 
produoes 180,000 lbs. of ootton wool and 
18,000 lbs. of lint monthly. 


ALCOHOL AND DIGESTION 

The first nomfaer of the Quarterly Journo 4 
of Studies on Alcohol contains an artide 
by Beaseli and Ivy on the influence of 
aloohol on the digestive ^tract. They find 
that the drag in concentrations of more 
than 10 or 15 per cent, increases the 
secretion of muous, probably because it 
irritates the stomach. 

Whisky, rum, brandv and other hard 
liquors may cause inflammation of the 
stomach with lark of b)droohlorio acid. 
This condition becomes ohronio in the 
habitual drunkard, due in part to the 
poison itself and partly to an associated 
dietary deficiency. Alcohol often oauses 
peptic uloer. It interferes with digestion 
by preoipitating pepsin, so rendering the 
gastrin juice useless. It destroys appetite 
by paralysing the stomach, so that it 
docs not signal for food by so-oalled 
hanger contractions. In tbe same way, 
it oauses retention of food in the 
stomach, with damage to the digestive 
prooess, produced not only by hard 
liquors but by beers and wines con¬ 
taining only 5 or 10 per cent, of aloohol. 

One of the most damaging effeots of 
alcohol upon the body is the injury it 
does to tbe liver by paralysing some of 
its most delioate functions and causing 
oirrbosis, the so-called gin liver. 

TAX ON OBESITY 

A tax of £S per pound on fat people 
who are above tbe normal weight Is 
proposed by Dr. A. J. Carlson, Professor 
of Physiology at the University of Ohioago 
who says it would raise revenue and help 
to make Americans physically fit. 

"Obesity is an injurious luxury," he 
says. “ In addition to bringing in fat taxes, 
this might be as effective in stiffening 
stamina as any quantity of synthetio * 
vitamins. 

"It appears that the number of obese 
oitisens in America must ran into millions, 
judging by the prevalent advertising iff 
reducing belts, massage msf^ines and drags 
alleged to rare fat n e s sffh 
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CURRENCY NOTES Wu'H SLOGANS 

An Ordinance baa been iaaned whereby 
bank notea iaaned by tbe Reserve Bank 
of India, or Government of India onrrenoy 
notea, or one rupee notea, on whioh are 
written any words or visible representa¬ 
tions intended to ooovey or capable of 
conveying a message of a political character, 
will oease to be legal tender. 

Under Cianae (58) of Section 8 of tbe 
General Clauses Act, 1887, tbe expression 
" written ” includes " references to printing, 
lithography, photography and other modes 
of representing or reproducing anything in 
a visible form.” 

Tbe Beserve Bank of India will no 
longer be under an obligation to receive 
snob notes, or to exebange them for 
other notes, or to issue rupee onin or 
other coin in exohanga therefor. Nor 
will the Bank be bound to refund tbe 
value of any auob notes. 

But under a proviso to the Ordinance, 
the Beserve Bank of India may, however, 
in its discretion, refund, as of grsoe, the 
whole or part of tbe value of suoh 
defaoed notes. Tbe publio are aooordingly 
cautioned against receiving suoh notes. 

SCARCITY OF SHALL COINS 

Soaroity of small coins is being acutely 
felt in the city and suburbs of Calcutta 
and Bombay. Bating shops, tobaoooniste 
and small traders have displayed notice 
boards with tbe inscription " no change ”. 

It is stated that the dearth for small 
ooins is due entirely to hoarding by a 
section of the public. Sinoe the beginning 
of the war np to March last, the absorp¬ 
tion of small ooins, other than half rupees, 
is estimated at Be. 8 orores as compared 
with hardly Be. 5 orores during the whole 
of the last war. It is stated that about 
Be. 18 lakhs worth of copper ooins have 
recently vanished from oiroulation. 

DEFENCE 8A VINOS CERTIFICATES 

By an amendment to the Post Offloe 
Ten-year Defence Savings Certificates 
Boise, Local Bodies snob as Municipalities, 
Notified Area Committees, Small Town 
Committees and District Boards are per¬ 
mitted to bw*^~'<enoe Savings Certificates 
to a / Y 90,000. 

Jb** 


RAILWAY FINANCES 

The Poblio Accounts Committee has 
concluded its examination of tee Bail way 
aooounts. • 

It was stated that 1940-41 was tee first 
year after a period of 11 yean- in white 
the railways had earned a profit after 
paying foil interest charges and tee 
entire amount of contribution for tee 
year due to general revenues. This surplus 
was used to pay off part of the arrears of 
contribution to general revenues and the 
balance amounting to Be. 6‘80 orores 
was credited to the Bailway Beserve Fond, 
the dosing balance of whioh at the end 
of the year was Be. 5'89 crores. 

There were debits to this Fund during 
this period on account of that part of tee 
original ooet of lines dismantled during the 
year, whioh were not oovered by correspond¬ 
ing credits to^he depreciation fund. 

Credits receive?? from Bis Majesty’s 
Government on account of the rails sold 
to them during the year amounted to 
Be. 76 lakhs. 

The depredation reserve fund, to white 
oredits are made every year at tee rate 
of l/60th of the capital at oharge, stood 
at the end of 1940-41 at Bs. 86'60 orores. 

RESERVATION OF SEATS IN * ALWAYS 

Beoently, the Bombay High Court in a 
criminal appeal held that the reservation 
of accommodation by Bailway authorities 
could not be enforced by them unless 
powers were taken under Seotion 47 of 
the Indian Bailways Act to make roles to 
this effeot. It was held teat neither tee 
provisions of Seotion 109 nor of Seotion 
190 (o) of the Aot were euffldent for 
this purpose. 

In order to remove this legal laouna, 
the Government of India have issued a 
notification adding one more rule to tee 
General Buies now in existence. 

FAir-WAY TRAVEL IN U. S. 

Mr. Joseph Eastman, Director of 
Defence Transportation, in a speech 
recently said that he would have to ration 
all railroad travel as voluntary methods 
tor cutting down pleasure-riding wen 
having no effect. He added teat 40 per 
oent. of tee passengers still travelling on 
railways wan doing so' tor pleasure. 

H 
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THE JAINA MINIAiukES 

The Jaina miniatures; says a Contempo¬ 
rary, reoall in their magnifloence the 
Bysantine Mosaios. The same fondness 
for the glitter of ' gold and the 
glamour ef colour, notably brilliant reds 
and blues, distinguish both, and both 
suffer from the defects inseparable from 
hieratio art in their conventionality 
and stiff artificiality. But the conven¬ 
tionality in the form of the art though 
not in the lavish use of gold is borrowed 
from the folk art of the period, as seen 
in suoh examples as the Vasanta Vilas 
and Balagopala Stuti, both of whioh show 
much lyrio beauty. The artistio convention 
in these were probably countrywide and 
not limited to any provinoe only; for 
similar conventions, for example, in the 
treatment of the eyes, can be traced in 
early Bengal and in Orissa work. 

MUSIC, THE BASIS FOR POif-WAR RELATIONS 

Dr. Malcolm Sargeant, Britain's Musical 
Ambassador, wbo has left Britain to con¬ 
duct the Stockholm Symphony Orchestra 
in a programme of British music, told 
Reuter that he saw in musio the basis 
for post-war relationships. 

“Musio can be national in its form of 
expression," he said, "bat the feelings 
whioh it interprets are international. 
I onoe oonduoted an orchestra composed 
of twelve different nationalities most of 
whom could not understand a word of 
English. Vet we got through our rehear¬ 
sals without an interpreter and gave some 
fine performances. Our common language 
was music." 

CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF CHRIST 

What is olaimed to be an authentic 
portrait of Christ by a contemporary 
artist, who was probably an eye-witness 
of the crucifixion, has been found, accord¬ 
ing to the Oiomale D’Italia, in the 
private oollastion of Madame Maria 
Alfonsa Deila Poolers. Christ is shown 
in a medallion hanging from a Cross 
and gating at his mother. Stint John 
is also in the picture. The medallion 
waa found during excavations by 
Professor Rostovgeff at Dura Buropa in 
Syria. Madame Paoleri, has been offered 
£800,000 for the'treasure. 

n * 


JOE LOUIS AND PRESS REPORT 

Joe Louis, who recently said that his 
fighting days were over, feels he has 
been misinterpreted, according to his 
oo-manager, Mr. 8. John Roxbo rough. 
He wants to defend bis title at least 
once after the war, Mr. Roxhorongh said 
after a telephone cadi with the boxer. 

Louie telephoned the promoter Mike 
Jacobs to eay that he certainly is not 
retiring. He said that reporters misunder¬ 
stood him when he said he was through 
with boxing until after the war. 

LEN HARVEY 

Len Harvey, the undefeated heavy¬ 
weight champion of Britain and the 
Empire, has announoed bis retirement i 
from the ring. Harvey, aged 86, was 88 
years in the ring. He has become 
licensee of an hotel at Brith, Rent. 
Harvey is going to write the remipiscenoes 
of his 114 fights, of whioh be lost only 
10. He hopes to play an active part 
in boxing after the war, but not with 
the gloves on. 

INTER-COLLEQIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
The Inter-Collegiate Football League 
Championship has ended in a tie for the 
first place between the Madras Medioal 
College and the Engineering College, both 
having conoladed their engagements of 18 
matohes witn only one defeat. The 
Mediooes had already completed their 
fixtures. The Engineers had to meet 
only the Presidenoy College, but the latter 
have given a walk-over. 

MYSORE DASARA FINAL 
The Dasara Open Football Tournament, 
oonduoted by the Mysore Football Associa¬ 
tion, earns to a dose on November SSt- 
when in the final matoh played on the 
Association ground, the Mysore Muslims 
defeated the Mysore Blues by the odd 
goal in three and annexed the trophy. 

OXFORD AMD CAMBRtbOE REQATTA_ t 
It is learned that Oxford and Cambridge 
will have their regatta at Henley on 
February 18 next year. This is the 
second war-time race between the two 
’varsities, the last being in 1940. 

INTER UNIVERSITY TOURNAMENT 
It is understood the Mysore University 
has deoided not to-■JW >^te in any, 
In ter-University Toaf"aA 4s year. > 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEVICE 

A floating parachute barrage (ram 
. which cable* and mine* are (depended 
1 ie the lateet Nui anti-airoraft invention, 
aooording to the Berlin oorreepondent of 
Swiss newapaper Tat, whioh says: 

“An aerial mine ia projected like an 
ordinary anti-airoraft ehell. When it 
explodes, a oable abont 880 yards long 
ie nnfnrled and ia kept in place by a 
paraohnte, which opens at the same time. 

A charge of explosive ia suspended at 
the end of the oable. When a plane 
approaches, its air stream drags the 
parachute forward and the explosive 
bursts against the plane. The charge is 
so timed that it will not explode after 
10 minutes. 

This invention is said to have been 
saooessfal • the first time it was tested 
daring an B. A. P. raid on an indus¬ 
trial centre." 

BRITAIN’S SENSATIONAL BOMBER 

Britain’s most sensational bomber is 
made of wood. That is the astonishing 
fact now disolosed with the announcement 
of some details of the construction of the 
Mosquito 20-engine reoonnaissanoe bomber. 
Two results are: first, metals suoh as steel 
and fine alloys whioh are urgently needed 
in many war industries are not needed 
for the Mosquito. Beoondiy, a new olass 
of workers oan be drawn into the 
manufacture. Other details of the Bomber 
now disolosed are: engines Bolls Boyoe, 
armament 480 milli-meter oannon and 
4,808 maohine-gans, retractable under¬ 
carriage and tailwheel. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR KEROSENE 

Reports have been received from 
Hyderabad State abont successful experi¬ 
ments with a substitute for kerosene oil. 
'-She substitute is prepared by mixing 70 
per cent, groundnut oil with 80 per oent. 
kerosene and adding a little sulphurated 
castor oil to it. This mixture is reported 
to give as good results as pure kerosene 
dll. Tests of this substitute are likely to 
help those in the Punjab, who are faced 
iwith the jr"' - * -of economising the 
Iggssumptioiy < prosene oil. 


WAR FILMS 

The human spirit needs refreshing and 
it is significant that in a world war 
there should be an enormously increased 
publio interest in the arts, says a 
correspondent to the Hindustan Standard. 
People seek temporary refuge from the 
monstrous realities of these momentous 
times. They turn to entertainment in 
order to forget about the war for a time. 
“ But if this entertainment is also strained 
by war propaganda where is the escape? 
Ask even the men in uniform that yon 
meet if they like films with war background. 
The ohanoes are that not one of them 
will say yes. Ask even the oinema 
managers how audienoes respond to war 
subjects and he will tell you the same thing. 

The alleged demand for war subjeota 
is largely fictitious. The hot is, a fine 
pioture is recognised as such by most 
people, whateverStasubjeot. It ie pleasing 
to note that the profluoers, both in England 
and in Amerioa, are realising this fact 
and they now intend to have leas of war 
background in their forthcoming pictures. 
Publio attitude ia changing rapidly and 
henoe producers should try to give less 
war in fiction subjects. Let us leave 
the war on the battle fronts add not 
drag it on our screens.” 

BLOT ON FILM INDUSTRY 

"The total absenoe of educational and 
oultural films worth the name is a blot 
on our industry and I have no doubt 
that if proper guidance as to the type of 
films needed is forthcoming, the professional 
producers will not be found backward in 
putting their shoulders to the wheel, or 
perhaps a new medium scale industry for 
the production and exhibition of speoial 
films may oome into being.” This 
observation was made by Sir Bahimtooia 
Ohinoy, President of the Motion Pioture 
Sooiety of India, at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Sooiety at Bombay. 

He put forth a strong plea for the 
oo-ordination of the various bran oh es in 
the film industry and also to educationists 
to encourage the production and populari¬ 
sation of educational and outturn! films. 
He indioated that proposals were ante 
consideration for ei pending activities of 
the Association. 
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LONGEVITY OF TYRES 

The Government of Madras are distributing 
pamphlets with advioe as to how to rednoe 
tiffs wear of tyres. The important points 
are as follows 

Drive at a moderate speed: start, stop 
and torn slowly; inspect yoar tyres and 
tabes regularly; keep yoar wheels oorreotly 
aligned; have yoar tyres oross-switohed 
periodically; repair small cats and braises, 
and remove oil and grease stains quiokly; 
ase yoar brakes carefally and steadily and 
avoid all sadden braking; take thought 
and arrange yoar journeys as far as 
possible to avoid being in a harry. 

Ballook-shoes are the ohief enemy. One 
transport firm in the mofussil has already 
effected a surprising redaction in tyre 
consumption by employing ooolies to pick 
ap ballook-shoes. The Government hope 
that other transport,,, firms will follow 
this example. It should be noted that 
no vehicle can piok np a bollock-shoe at 
a speed of 15 miles per hoar. 

Permits are not necessary under the 
Tyre Stationing Order for the retreading 
of giant tyres, and owners of transport 
vehioles are advised to take full advantage 
of retreading possibilities. The retreading 
industry is being reorganised under the 
general direction of the Government of 
India as rapidly as possible. 

The quota for motor oar tyres is 
particularly small and it will not be 
possible to grant permits for tyres 
unless the oar is used for some essential 
purpose. Motor oar owners are advised 
to take* the utmost possible care of 
their tyres and to avail themselves of 
the tyre servicing facilities whiob some 
firms are now offering. 

FORD TYRE FACTORY 

Arrangements have been completed with 
the United States Government for the 
purchase ot the Ford Motor Company’s 
tyre faotory at Detroit and for the 
transfer of its equipment to Bnssia 
under the Lend and Lease programme. 
Officials of the Ford Company said that 
the machines would be dismantled and 
packed ae soon as find details of the 
agreement were-settled. 


TROOP-CARRYINO FLARES ' 

The value of troop-carrying planes ^ 
either for transporting infantry oi J 
parachutists, has again been demonstrated ’ 
in the North African fighting, and it is " 
gratifying to learn that the American 
are not behind their opponents in this 
important branch of modern warfare; foi 
U. 8. parachutists flew 1,600 miles t< 
take part in the operations at Oran. 
Another encouraging report has been 
reoeived from the Pacifio, where American , 
infantry were flown from Sydney to , 
Papas to assist in the New Gniifl^, 
oampaign—an exploit whioh, it vrlto 

emphasized, exoeeded in speed and diataaoe 
the Nazi feat of ferrying troops to Crete. 
The Germans have been rushing reinforce¬ 
ments to Tunisia by air and in this 
operation tbey evidently enjoy geographical 
advantages. 

D. F. 0. FOR INDIAN AIR OFFICER 

The first Distinguished Flying Cron 
to be awarded to an offioer of the 
Indian Air Foroe has been won by 
Aoting Wing Commander, K. B. Majomdar, 
for bis oourage and example while 
commanding No. 1 Squadron, Indian Air 
Foroe, in the Burma oampaign. 

The offloial citation says: ‘‘This offioer 
commanded the Squadron during its 
activities in Burma. 9&roughout, hie 
leadership and fighting spirit were of 
a high standard. Be led two unescorted 
attacks on enemy airfields in Thailand 
and attacks in support of the army 
in Teonasaerim. He also completed 
valuable reoonnaisaaooe during the retire¬ 
ment from Bangoon to the Promo 
positions.” 

NEW SPITFIRE FOR BRITISH AIRCRAFT 

The most powerful Spitfire yet—bigger ia 
every respect than its famous predecessors, j 
—is now in action against the Luftwaffe. ' 
Its speed, oeiling, armour and other per-. 1 
formance data are still secret, but the * 
few details released by the Air Ministry 
disclose that the new Spitfire has a 
bigger engine, a four-bladed propeBor —} 
all the earlier models have th r e e * -a bd ' 
is longer. It has tip* ueannon and four 
machine-guns in UpR , ’ 
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KRAFT PAPER FROM BAMBOO 

,> Kraft paper ia now being manufactured 
® India on a large scale. Indian paper 
mills bare undertaken this manufacture 
ae a result of experiments at tbe Forest 
Research Institute, Debra Don, which 
established the snitability of bamboo as 
saw material for its prodnotion. 

Ot 

Tbe average consumption of Kraft 
paper during the five years preceding tbe 
far was approximately 10,000 tons per 
annum. The use of Kraft paper as wrapp- 
r” and packing material has considerably 
increased in recent years. 

Investigations were started at the Forest 
Research Institute in 1087 to explore tbe 
possibilities of manufacturing Kraft paper 
'from indigenous raw materials. Bamboo, 
which is available in large quantities at 
a cheap ‘prioe, was selected for tbe 
experiments and has proved suitable, 
aoeording to an interim report published 
by tbe Institute. 


LANDORANTS TO PUNJAB SOLDIERS 

The concessions, wbioh the Punjab 
Government have agreed to give soldiers, 
ex-soldiers and their families, are enumer¬ 
ated in a Press Note issued in .Lahore. 
The most important of these concessions* 
concerns grants of land. Tbe Government 
have deoided to set aside about 78/100 
acres of land to be given to soldiers as 
rewards for eervioes rendered during tbe 
present war. Of this 16,000 acres will be 
in the Niii Bar colony, 86,000 to 80,000 
acres in the Haveli Project area and 
80,000 acres on tbe Buraia Extension of 
the Lower Mhenab Canal. Tbe other 
concessions relate to preference in oivil 
employment, medical facilities for families 
of serving soldiers, educational concessions 
for their children and dependents and 
free legal adviae in litigation to the 
families of soidjgrs and other tanks 
of tbe Indian army who are on 
aotive servioe. 

CONTROL OF AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION OF STANDARD CLOTH 


Officials of the Commerce Department 
of the Government of India met repre¬ 
sentatives of tbe Uillowners' Association 
reoently and disonssed tbe scheme for the 
manufacture of standard oioth. The original 
soheme proposed by the Government is 
likely to undergo several changes. The 
Textile Panel, whioh met reoently, is 
expected to consider this question. 

KKADI OUT-xUnN 


The Secretary of the All-India Spinners' 
Association, Tamil Nad, Tirupur, states that 
tiie. total sale of Khadi at all the branches 
of the All-India Spinners' Association in 
' Tamil Nad, during tbe Deepavall month 
this year; amounted to fis. 8,81,888. Tbe 
salsa for the corresponding period in 1841 
•mounted to Re.- 2,77,188 and for 1840, 
> 8,11,168. 

^ BEVIN BOY* 

^ Two hundred and fifty men wore sent 
mt for training in Britain under the 
. Sejin Training Soheme. 188 have already 
~ after training. Every quarter for 
duration qL- fV par, 80 mere men 
11 prooeed 


« 9t< par, 

7 ■ r 

Mi " J W 


An Ordinance published in a Gazette 
of India Extraordinary amends the 
Defence of India Aot, so as to empower 
any authority to control agriculture, Arada 
or industry for the purpose of regulating 
or increasing the supply of and the 
obtaining of information with regard to 
articles or things of any description 
whatsoever, whioh oan be used id 
connection with the oondoot of war or 
for maintaining supplies and services 
essential to the life of the community. 

Hitherto the provision in the Aot has 
sought to oontrol industry and trade and 
not agriculture. 

TO ENCOURAGE CULTIVATION OF PADDY 

To encourage cultivation of paddy, tbe 
Government of Madras have directed that 
in Tanjore, Pattukottai, Mannargudi and 
Papanasam taluqs in Tanjore district, the 
assessment on dry and Manavari lands 
comprised in holdings may be waived for 
faslis 1868. 1868, and 1864, if prior to 
1861 the lands were either uncultivated 
or cultivated with dry mope, and ia or 
after 1881 fasli they'wen converted, into 
nut and cultivated with paddy. 
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EVACUEE TECHNICIANS 

The National Service Labour Tribanaia 
in the Provinces are maintaining registers 
of technical personnel evacuated from 
Burma, Malaya and other Eastern countries 
with a view to seouring employment for 
them. So far 870 such evacuees (mostly 
from Burma) have registered themselves 
in Bengal, 92 in Madras, 64 in the Ponjab 
and the North-West Frontier Provinces, 
81 in the United Provinces, 26 in Bombay, 
7 in the Central Provinces and 4 in Bihar 
and Orissa. 

The Bengal Tribunal has so far secured 
employment for 91 evacuees, nearly 26 per 
cent, of the number registered in that 
Province. Madras comes next having 
secured employment for 20, nearly 22 
per cent, of the evacuees registered there. 
The Punjab and N.-W. F. P. Tribunal has 
scoured employment for seven evacuees; the 
Bombay Tribunal for And and the C. P. 
and Berar Tribunal for one. 

STRIKES AND DISPUTES 

Although there were more strikes in 
Britislr India in 1941 than in the previous 
year, there was a marked drop in the 
numbers of workers involved and a fall 
of 6ff per cent, in the number of working 
days lost. 

Including five strikes in progress at the 
dose of the year, there were 869 strikes 
involving 291,064 workers during 1941 as 
compared with 822 strikes involving 462,689 
workers daring 1940. The total number 
of working days lost was 8,880,608 as 
compared with 7,677,281 In 1940. 

Cotton and jute mills accounted for 
44 per cent, of the strikes, 70‘8 per cent, 
of the workers involved and 66'8 per oent. 
of the working days lost. In 227 disputes 
(88*2 per cent, of the total number) the 
chief demands related to wages or bonuses. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING 

The total number of seats now provided 
under the *Teohnioal Training Scheme of 
the Government of India is 41,407. On 
July 81, this year, 81,400 men were actually 
under training, and up to the same date 
16,000 trainees had passed out from training 
eaatree into the technical branches of the 
Servioes and TJTar factories. The total 
number trained m under training on July 81, 
was, ^MW0|^ «,400. 


AKBAR CENTENARY 

The Secretary of State for Indii 
Mr. L. S. Amery, appealed for toleranc ■ 
and understanding and unity as the basi' 
of India's political future and greatness. 
He was speaking at a orowded and 
distinguished gathering of the British an 
Indians in London, in the celebration of 
the 400th anniversary of the birth t 
Akbar the Great. Mr. Amery said: 

Akber stands out ae • man who, in an ago 
of paaaionate intolerance, waa the first to regat 
himself not aa a Turk or Muslim ruling for *1* 
benefit of his fellow-tribesmen and oo-raligioaA 
but aa a ruler of India, from whom all it„ 
inhabitants oould expeat equal juatloe and c „a! 
favour, and who waa prepared to admit tnat I 
different religions were only varying methods of 
approach to the divine reality underlying the 
created world and aa auoh each deserving of respect. 

It is this spirit of Akbar, whioh alone can win 
onee again for India that plana in the world 
which she occupied in Akbar’a day. 

Sir Maloolm Robertson, Chairman of 
the British Ooonoil, presided over the 
meeting. He read a message from the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, referring 
to Akbar as 

the greatest of the Moguls who Ml 
ineffaceable impress on Indian tradition and coltvi. 

As the fktber of Indian unity, Akbar’s ins piratic 
still endures. 

Ms. JINNAH AND C. R. 

Referring to bis recent talks with 
Mr. C. Rajagopalaohari, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
said at a Press Conference in Lahore: 

There baa bean no arrangement between 
Mr. Rajagopalaohari and Muslim League 
Mr. Rajagopalaohari has no sanction behind "Sim 
and ns sow he cannot deliver the goods. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Jinnah said, 

If I aeoept the Congress demand, I *h*n I 
signing my own death warrant 

Bm 0. P.'S CONTRIBUTION TO WAR FOND 

The New Delhi Correspondent of th< 
Tribune writes: "The largest lndivJdoi*. 
contribution to the Vioeroy's We i 
Purposes Food reoelved during thru, 
fortnight ended September 80, 1942, » 
from Bir 0. P. Ramaswami Iyer who hn 
donated a sum of Be. 8,108-6.0. Ourioui > 
enough this amount seems to represent t* 
pay he must have reoelved for his eightee 
days of InformafrM* ‘jjjWfftbarshlp vrit* 
Government of tl 



BARODA A VIGNETTE 

: 0 : 


p T"HE territories of Berode State lie 
I scattered both So Gujarat and 
' Kathiawar and are situated between 20*46’ 
and 24*9’ North Latitude and between 
.70*42' and 78*69’ Bast Longitnde. 

“ Okhamandal, a detached part of State 
^territories, lies between 28*85’ and 22*5' 


North Latitude and between 69*5' and 
L$9'80’ Bast Longitode. The State has an 
, area of 8,176 square miles. 


THB BULBR 


Sabba oonsists of 60 members. Of many 
noteworthy features of the new Legislature, 
rejection of communal constituencies, esta¬ 
blishment of the majority of .elected 
members, appointment of non-offlOfol 
member of Dfaara Sabba to the Executive 
Oounoil, selection of Deputy President 
and three parliamentary secretaries from 
amongst non-offloiala are some important 
ones. 


POPULATION 


These territories are ruled over by 
H. H. the Maharaja Sir Pratapainh 
Qaekwad, Farsand-i-khaa-i-Dowaltia, O.C.I.E., 
Ll.D. He is the grandson of His late 
Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao III of 
world rdnown. Shrimant Yuvaraj Fatesinb 
Qaekwad is the heir-apparent. 


BXECUTIVB COUNCIL 

:L 

The Executive Oounoil consists of four 
a members, one of them being appointed 
wfrom amongst the non-official members 
' of Dhara Sabba—the State Legislative 
Assembly. Sir V. T. Krishnamaohariar, 
the Dewan, is the President of the Council. 
It may be noted here that his career as 
Dewan has been the longest for any 
individual Dewan in the history of the 
State and this very fact speaks volumes 
about the esteem in whioh be is held, 
both by the Buler and the roled. 
The other members of the Executive 
Oounoil an: 


1. Bhrimat B. A. Qaakward, a.*., tu., aar-ai-uw. 
1. Baj-Priya MotUal Ohhotalal Deeai, a.a., Uks., 
Popular Uinlctor, 

S. Rajya-Ratoa Batya Vrata Uukarjaa, a.A. 
(Hoaa.) (Ozon.), v.a«., (London), rjUkA. 
(London), 


DHABA SABHA 


The Skate Legislative Assembly, locally 
i known as Dhara Sabha, was constituted 
1 as for book as 1908. The Assembly was 
> enlarged under the scheme of constitutional 
reforms embodied in the Government of 
Baroda ' ' The present Dhara 


According to the Census, 1941, the State 
has a population of 2,855,010—1,478,909 
males and 1,882,101 females. 


TjJAB EFFORTS 

Immediately after the declaration of war, 
H. H. the Maharaja Saheb placed all his 
resources at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. The following Com¬ 
mittees were then appointed to carry on 
war activities in different directions. 

t 

1. The Central War Committee, 

2. The Civic Guardi Committee. 

2 The Defence Loan* and War Gifts >ttae. 

4. The War Propaganda Committee. 

6. The Ladies* Central Committee. 

HIS HIGHNESS* CONTRIBUTIONS 

His Highness' contributions: £60,00, for 
a flight of fighter's presented to H. M. 
the King-Emperor. £60,000 for a trawler 
for Mine Sweeping and Submarine Detection. 
£1,000 to the Lord Mayor's fond, London. 
£100 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes _ 
Fund for relief of distress In Greece. ‘ 
Bs. 26,00,000 invested in interest fans 
defence bonds. Bs. 80,00,000 invested in 
8 per oent. Defenoe Loan. Bs. 2,000j 
donated to the Gujarat States Agenoyt, 
and Baroda Cantonment War Pu rp oes c ' 
Fund. Bs. 10,000 to Lad* Linlithgow’s ^ 
Silver Trinket Fund Vitom H. EL Ah* 
Maharani Saheb. •“ 
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DEFENCE LOANS AND WAR GIFTS 

The B&roda War Gift* and Loan 
Committee have contributed Bs. 28,886 
lor the purchase of five ambulance can, 
the oo*t of one of these being borne by 
tile Ladies' Sub-Oommittee and Re. 60,000 
for the purchase of five armoured carriers. 
Be. 8,88,844 have been collected for war 
gifts fund. Over B*. 42,76,000 have been 
invested by business bouses and others in 
8 per cent. Defence Bonds. 

INDUSTRIES 

Tbs State has steadily pursued the 
polioy of industrialisation of the State. 


[Daemon IMS 1 


The number of operatives employed b 
industrial oonoems and the number oi 
factories ooming under the Factory Act 
was 41,101 and 148 respectively in 1941. 
The percentage of population engaged in 
agrioultnre was 64'6 in 1941, while that 
engaged in industry, trade and oommsree 
was 28‘4. 

Tbe main features of the administrative 
policy of the State are the closer association 
of tbe people in the work of administration, 
the liberal nourishment of nation building 
departments, rapid industrialisation of tbe 
State and a comprehensive policy of ratal 
reconstruction. 


TALES FROM THE SANSKRIT DRAMATISTS 

THU, FAMOUS FLAYS OF 

IAMS4SA, BBAI4, IAISU, SUDKiKi, HUVABBUTt A» VtSAKSASATTA 

(With ah Ixmoncono* sr 8m C. V. K. Samsi) 

Them tea tale* (a last of which i* given below) which range over the vast Said of Sanskrit 
Drama, from Bhaea down to Vtaakhadatta, written on the Knee of Lamb's "Mm from 
Shakespeare” are intended to bring the tre asu re s of the o le se io * within reneh of the lay reader. 

ConiaiBCToae: Prof. M. Hinyanna, X.A., Dr. 8. X. Da, MU, 

Dr. Kunhaa Raja, ka„ Dr. Suhramiuila Saetri, O. I. Botnayaji, m.a., 

T. L. Uhaaawami Iyer, HA., aad Mrs. Kamala Bathienadhen. MJt. * 
Oonmt: Vision of VSaavadata, Avimaraka, Saknntala, Malavdownfanitw. VSawMSfSSif** 
Mriechakat i l a , Maiati-Madhava,Uttanoamaoharita. Naganaada, Ratna v aH, aad Kudrankdbaaa 

Bomb Ovnnova ♦ 

Twee* of India:—"It was a happy idea of Nateoan A Company, Madras, to pahtteh , 
a book on the lmee of Lamb's Tales bom Shakespeare containing soma of tha waU-known 
Buukvife limnM , ** 

The Hindui —"Eminently Interesting oolieotion.'' 

The Leader s— ‘’Tha etyw and language of tha book It good." 1 

Bombay CbronieU Gives in a very pleaeent aad readable way tha e nh at anae 
of all that ie bast." 

SoarMigki :—“They have beta written in an easy aad elegant IngUsh.” 

United India and Indian Stale*“Should find a piaea in every tohoal, ooUege, 
arivate aad mAlle Hbrarv.” 

Trimnit—"Thsappconch to tha oUerioe has haso mads quits easy." 
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